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Eighty-first Session—1!914—-15. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A,, 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1914, 


Lapis ann GENthEMEN—T'he President is supposed to employ himself during the recess in pre- 
paring an Address for the opening night. Unfortunately, or may I say fortunately for you, my time 
has occupied in other ways, and you will be relieved to know that I am not going to miflict an 
Address upon you. | felt—and | am eure you will agree with me—that this was not a time for dinners, 
addresses, and the usnal accompaniments of the opening night of the Session, Our thoughts are else- 
where; and although I think we onght, na far as possible, to carry on the necessary business of the 
Institute, I feel that social functions would be out of place. 1 shall therefore content myself with a 
very simple statement of what we have done, are doing, and propose to do, during the Session which 
technically opens to-night. 

On the ontbreak of the war, the Institute formed, with the co-operation of other architectural 
bodies, a War Committee. The machinery, being new, has creaked a little, but | think | may say that 
it is now running smoothly and doing useful work. Subseriptions were also invited for the Prince of 
Wales's Fund, and for relieving distress amongst architects caused by the War, The Institute gave a 
donation of 100 guineas in August to the Prince of Wales's Fund, £249 11s. has now been collected, and 
£210 has been forwarded to the Treasurer of the Fund asa first donation. We have been able to hand 
over £591 19s. 6d. for the relief of distress consequent on the War to the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
which proposes to opena special account for this purpose. The Professional Mmployment Committee, 
helieving that it is better, if possible, to provide employment than to reheve by means of doles, is 
arranging & programme of work which might usefully employ men w hose ordmary practice has come to 
a standstill. £162 8s. has been received specially earmarked for this purpose, and the Committee hope 
to receive further financial support not only from architects, but from the public generally. 

The Selection Committee is concerning itself in tabulating useful information with respect to 
apecnal services that may be required hy the Government, and In organising assistance to carry on the 
work of architects who have joined the Forces, They have already done most useful and valuable 
work. 

The Architectural Association has concerned itself more with the Military part of the War Com- 
mittee’s programme. Many of its members, following the high example of self-sacrifice und devotion 
to his country of Mr. Manrice Webb, the President, have enlisted m the New Army. Not content with 
this, they have formed an Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps. This Corps has been able to assist the 
Government and Regular Forces by acting as a recruiting agency to enlist and classify men volunteering 
for Military Service, and in many other ways. The scheme has met with the approval of distinguished 
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military officers and has, I understand, been recommen ded by them to Lord Kitchener as the model to 
which all the unofficial Training Corps throughout the country should conform. 

It is obvious that this important work cannot be done without expense, and there is at present no 
partioular fand on which the Corps can draw. The Council of the Institute has made a grant of £50, 
but further contributions are required. 

Under the Presidency of Mrs. Maunce Webb, a committee has been formed to keep in touch with, 
and look after, the welfare of the Architectural Association recruits and those whom they have left 
behind, and I hope, although I know you are receiving appeals every day, that this particular appeal 
will touch you very nearly, and that all who can respond to it will do so generously. Some copies of 
the circular have been distributed to the meeting. 

Iam afraid that, so far, | have done nothing but eall your attention to the various funda whiel 
invite donations, but you will nevertheless allow me to say that none of the subscription lists are closed, 
and that contributions to all of them will be welcome. 

Architects have responded well to the call for soldiers, and #o far-as 1 have been able to get informa- 
tion, there are probably not far short of 1,000 serving with the Colours. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel that we have reason to be proud of our young brethren who have 
been ready without a moment's hesitation to give up comfortable homes and good prospects to serve 
therr country ata time of neeil. 

In regard to internal affairs, I have thonght it right—and here again Tam sure of your approval—to 
drop for the moment all ¢ontroversial matters, and therefore no further steps have been taken m con- 
nection with the New Charter. 

{ hope that when the time comes for going forward with the work, this period of trial and anxiety 
through which we are passing may draw the ating of controversy, and that wo may concentrate on our 
many points of agreement, rather than on those few on which we differ, Tet ua bear in mind, too, that 
Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and men outside the Institute or any other body, are now serving their 
country under the one title of regustered, or rather, enlisted soldiers; anv further distinction will be 
earned by their own ability and bravery. 

It has been decided to hold the Examinations as usual, but the Council have resolved to postpone 
the Prizes and Studentships Competitions for 1914 until the year 1916, and that those candidates 
who, under the age limit, are eligible m 1915 shall be considered eligible for the Competitions for the 
year 1916, 

[ find that my short address has already grown much longer than I meant it to be, but I feel that | 
cannot conclude without reference to the terrible havoc wrought by Germany in her mission to spread 
“gulture” throughout Europe. On the destruction of Louvain we, in common with the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Antiquaries, and other bodies, sent a protest to the American Ambassador, which wie 
duly forwarded to Washington. Since then we have felt that all further protests would be useloas. 
The spread of “ culture” continues, Rhenne has suffered irreparable damage, and day by day adda to the 
list, Weean only offer our heartfelt sympathies to our allies. Belgium has lost priceless treasures, but 
ahe has preserved the most priceless of all, her honour. [| have said that we ean only offer our sympa- 
thies ; but we can do something more. Many French and Belsian families have come to Eneland we 
ww seek them out and do all that we can not only to see that their material needs are provided for, hut 
to make them feel that they are welcome. | 

|__ Enews. prvpote to put the following resolution to the meeting, which | hope will be carried with 
acclamation : 

| :. That mesiapee be transmitted to the “hee igen of France wud Belgium expressing, on belalf 
of the Royal Institute of British Archntects, their profound sympathy with the peoples of those countries 
in the terrible losses which they have suffered by the destruction of so many of their tad fr | = 
beautiful buildings and monuments.” ‘ a Sees 
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Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Past Preside 
will not make. speech, because, as our President has ri 





nf: - would like tosecond that resolution. 1 
ly said, this is not an occasion for speeches. 





He has given us an admirable régumeé of the present serious condition of affairs, and what the Institute 
and the Association are doing to meet it. But this matter of sympathy with our Belgian friends in the 


terrible losses they have suffered is a different ques 


losses in men—their husbands, brothers, and sons—but of those beautifal buildings that we architects, 


on. We are not speaking now of their terrible 


of all people in the world, know moat how to value, But it is nota matter we can talk upon at all; 
we feel too strongly upon it. 1 will therefore, Sir, simply second this resolution. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. 

The Architecture of Humanism: A Study in the History of 
Taste. By Geoffrey Scott. Bo, Lond. 1914. Ta. Gd. wet. 
[Constable di Co, Ltd.| « 

It is always gratifying to meet with a work on the 
philosophy of architecture from the pen of one who 
himself is practising the art, and we regret that so 
few architects are willing to undertake this most 
useful labour. No amateur, however instructed, 
ean speak with equal authority, or discuss the theory 
of the art so impressively. For this reason, as well 
as for its high merit, we weleome Mr. Seott’s book ; 

nd, though we may not be able always to agree 
with him, we recognise and appreciate his serious 





purpose, hie philosophic ce the stimulating 
freshness of his thought. The volume, though 


not a large one, covers an immense field, every chapter 
opens up a crowd of questions which it would be a 
pleasure to discuss fully with the author. All that 
we can attempt here, however, is to touch briefly 
on a few of the simpler and more elementary of these 

nestions, and to recommend all who are mterested 
in the subject to pursue it, under Mr. Scott's guidance, 
in his suggestive pages. 

It seems captions to quarrel about a title, yet 


tion. Custom restricts the terms ~ i 
“humaniam”, to a single brief period, the warhest 
and perhaps the most inspiring and Jumimous phase 
of the Renaissance, to that brillant moment of 
history when the New Learning and the New Art 
firat took possession of the stage. The New Learning 

: to the Scholushewa 





was Amann, os opposed pos 
which, up to that time, had engrossed the imtellect 
of Europe; u literature of homan life, human 
interests, in contrast with a literature of theology 
aud moral philosophy, The name is distinctive 
of an ay of change and conflict, it loses its signifi- 
cance in later times, when the conflict had been 
decided. So that to apply the epithet of humanist 
indiscriminately to Renaissance architecture 
“from the revival of classic forms at the hands of 
Rrunelleschi, in the fifteenth century, to the rise 





of the Gothic movement “,—as Mr. Scott does,— 
is « little disconcerting. We seem to lose the sense 
of achieved distinctions, to be mixing up things 
which, in temperament, really differ profoundly. 
There is no period of architecture in which it is more 
necessary to distinguish between sehoolz, between 
times and places, than the Renaissance period ; 
moved as it was this way and that by fluctuating 
currenta of opinion —iiterary, philosophic, artistic — 
rok, saa as it was on theae currents of opinion, 

(not on « popular impulse. Mr. Scott points out, 
quite truly, that the Gothic revival was due to 
influences mainly literary; the same thing may be 
anid, with equal truth, of other revivals, and surely, 
with equal truth, of the Renaissance in all its phases, 
And with good reason! for the impulse which leads 
people to resuscitate by-gone modes is an intellee- 
tual, not an aesthetic, impulse ; its origin ia in the 
cultivated literary taste, not in a movement of the 
popular mind. In some ges Mr. Scott seems to 
imply, perhaps inadvertently, that it was the Gothie 
revival which broke the Renaissance tradition, 
in others he sanctions the received opinion that this 
tradition with so many others !—waa broken up 
by the French Revolution. The tradition was broken, 
perhaps beyond repair, but the habit of mind on 
which it reposed was not broken, it persisted. The 
Gothie revival, the other revivals, may be traced to 
just the anme ‘ind of intellectual influence as the 
Renaissance itself ;—a literary taste, or preference, 
for some old-time mode of civilization, and a desire 
for architectural forms sympathetic with it. Not the 
least hopeful sign at the present day is the serious 
effort to free architecture from this servitude, to 
direct its appeal less to the special tastes of the 
scholar and the antiquary, more to the popular 





But in later chapters—chapters novel and pro- 
foundly suggestive—Mr. Scott takes “ Humanism ~ 
in a very different sense, in a sense not historical 
hut paychological, and this is by far the most valuable 
‘eae of the work. In the chapter “ Humanist 

alnes", speaking of the Grecks, he says “ their 
thought was anthropocentric, so also was their 
architecture’, and hia whole theory is an expansion 


of that text. He conceives of architecture as a 
humanised pattern of the world, of the architect as 
constructing, "within the world as it is, a pattern 
of the world as he would have it". And this pattern 
is partly a subjective reflection of human physical 
conditions, an “echo to the body's music,—its force 
imd movement and repose—"; partly an objective 
reflection of mental conditions, of that order which 
“18 the pattern of the homan mind”. The humanism 
of architecture in fact is “the tendency to project 
the image of our functions into concrete forms", 
and Mr, Seott regards that as “the basis... . of 
creative design’, As we understand it, this imagina- 
tive synthesis is sub-conscious, intuitive; the con- 
dition assumed is a mental state, a mood, not depen- 
dent on will, nor easily responsive to conscious effort,— 
“grchitecture ts unconsciously invested by us with 
Hitman movement”, Yet this mental activity of 
which we are not directly conseions, this mood which 
does not respond to our will, this personality, is the 
on’ indispensable thing for the artist, the condition 
of all creative work. “The naive, the anthropo- 
motphie, way which humanises the world and 
interpreta it by analogy with our bodies... - is 
atill the westhetic way... . it is the foundation of 
arclutecture". And so, in this new sense, the title 
of the book justifies itself. Humanism, not now the 
mark of a definite historical sehool, or style, not now 
hearing the accent of a literary movement, becomes 
really a criterion of all architecture, “ Architecture, 
to communicate the vital values of the spirit, muat 
appear organic like the body 

But we are ashamed of the injustice of fragmentary 
qeonrenn. The chapters in i phosrie theory is 
leveloped, in language of singular felicity, deserve 
to be reviled closely as a whole. If Mr. "Beott will 
pardon the remark we think thut he hardly realises 
tay inportant, how comprehensive, the theory really 
is. We wish that he could have devoted o much 
larger part of the work to a fuller examination, 
amore thorough analysis, of it, even at the sacrifice 
of some other lees valuable parta. 

In truth the book would have been hetter without 
its polemic, an echo of for-off and half-forgotten 
controversics,—those dusty heated controveraica of 
the nineteenth century which some of us can remem- 
ber, with their neritical “ classic" and “ gothic " 
standards. The old rhetoric is faded now, the old 
arguments are out-worn and unconvincing. And 
yet among much that hae lost interest, even meaning, 
for the modern student, we come here and there on 
questions which go down to the very roots of things, 
questions which must be settled this way or that 
before we can hope for an intelligible theory of 
architecture. The relation between structure and 
fathetics, for exumple, what is it really!) Cun there 
be auch a thing a4 structure without wathetic ? [+ is 
inconceivable to me. An architect may fix his 
attention wholly on constraction, and may exclude 
msthetice from his mind entirely, But when that 
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construction,—aay a railway bridge,—lecomes mani- 
fest, as a visible and tangible object, it appeals 
instantly, inevitably, to the sensea; pleasing of 
unpleasing it is on wsthetic result. Or again, can 
there be auch a thing as an msthetic result without 
construction! Obviously not, the mereat decorative 
scheme must be constructed in some way, and the 
observer's instinct assumes structure whether he 
actually sees it or not. So far we imagine that we 
are In agreement with Mr. Seott; but he seems to 
think, if we understand him, that the leas the con- 
structional element is exhibited, or is allowed to 
obtrude, in architecture, the hetter for the msthetic 
element ; that the Italian Renaissance in general, the 
baroque in particular, derive great wsthetie advan- 
tages from a disregard of, or an indifference to, the 
element of construction. At this point, with regret, 
we part company with him. Architecture is the 
wathetic of construction. The two elements, struc- 
ture and wsthetic, since of necessity both must be 
present always in it, are to be brought into com- 
Mmunion, into organic unity; not merely combined, 
but so interfused that it may seem almost. a matter of 
indifierence, in regard to any part or feature of a» 
building, whether we are to call it a necessity of the 
structure or a necessity of the msthetic. Such pert 
identification ia the ideal—how seldom achieved !— 
a flawless unity, as of Rossetti’s ideal Lady :-— 

TW Loci ‘h Truth knows not from her though 

Nor Taive hae benchy fcin hase aout," =: va 

sans Is ae all art obedient to laws singdlar or 
parallel to this? In poetry, for example, We perceive 
an element imposed deci without, irimenbokts of the 
poet, which we will call, for the moment, the jmufurn! 
element ; and we percetve another element given by. 
the poet's own mind, which we will call, also for the 
moment, the a@rtificte!l element —to fuse these two 
elements into one indissoluble whole is the business of 
poor. 

~ See where the Child of Heaven with wingéd feet 

Kune dows the slanted sunlight of the dawn,” 

Here the natural and the artificial are fused by the 
heat and magic of Shelley's Eehius into one entire 


ane Prnect inaage, aiad & beam of the yet unrisen 
oh weomies a pathway for. the Messenger of the 


_ Architecture is a constructional art: whatever else 
it may be;—and it is much else—it is that. Itia a 
constructional art by its nature, by its orgin, by its 
life-story. Mr. Scott calls it an art of form, well then, 
of structural form, not of shatract form. Is there 
really such a thing aa abstract beauty of form ? 
Nature supplies us not with beauty of form in the 
abstract, but with an infinite number of beautiful 
forma, each eppropriate to sonie structure. ‘The form 
of a mountain side is beautiful, we feel it to be 80, yet 
the same form in another object—the human face 
for Instance, —night be repulsive. In Nature we 
perceive structure in beautiful forms, not shatract 
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beaoty either of line or surface. 1 am unable to 
conceive of abstract beauty of lime, every line is 
beautiful in its place, as appropriate to, or expres- 
“ive of, structure. Mr, Seott thinks sues Renaissance 
architecture, the baroque especially, by its eompara- 
tive freedom from the salt of structural law, was 
able to devote its energy to abstract beauty of form. 
But ts that really the fact! What one feels about it 
is that its forms are structural forms used very often 
without structural reality, without, at best, the 
sentiment of structure. The characteristic note in it, 
surely, ia not abstract form but actual, well-known, 
structural forms divorced from constraction, used 
in fact as decoration. A facade by Borromini seema 
more a stage effect than architecture, the appeal is 





to sense only, not through aense to the imaginative 


reason, 

We ate not denying to baroque architecture a 
peculiar fasemation, at ite best there is genius in it— 
energy, vivacity, an impatience of formalism, of the 
commonplace. A sincere critical study of the 
buildings in Rome which date from the pontificates of 
Pope Sixtus V. and Pope Paul V. would be a valuable 
dition to architectural literature, But it must be 
impartial! sympathetic of course, but not blind to 
defects which are really as characteristic as excellen- 
ties. The warts must not be omitted from the 
portrait. Is it not Arndéld who tells ws that the first 
duty of criticism is disinterestednesa—to show the 
object asitreallyis ? And, in the case of the baroque, 
it wall not be necessary for the advocutus diubeli to say 
with Ruskin, that it i base and immoral, nor, with 
Anderson, that it is decadent: it will be enough 
fo say that it is eccentrie, If I were to see a frend 
commng down the street with three hats on his head, 
one above another, | should think him eccentric, to 
the verge of imbecility. And when I see buildings 
with three pediment, of different shapes, one over 
another, I cannot help feeling that her is a school of 








architecture which has taken Ivave, not only of 


‘onstruction, but of common sense also. ('ommon 
sense | well, we resent its intrusions, we all like to go 
our own licentious way. And yet it has its place, its 
uses; te restrain art from becoming whimsical, 
affected, perverse : in a word.—if Mr. Scott will allow 
it,—from becoming barogue. | 

No art can survive long without a rule or deter- 
mining inpulse of some sort. The architects of the 
Renaissance quite certainly did hold themselves 
free, as far as was possible, from the control of the 
old structural principle in architecture, but on the 
other hand they admitted a new law, self-imposed, 
addressed solely to mathutics, the law of the Orders, 
the Vitruvian canon. Mr. Scott is sure that Renuis- 
by the substitution of a purely wathetic code for the 
old preoccupation with structure. We find it difli- 
cult to share his conviction on thia point. Surely 
# code of laws which is addressed to msthetic directly, 
a4 the Vitruvian code is, must have » more cramping 
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influence on the imagmation than structural law can 
have, which influences m@sthetic only indirectly, 
which while it compela also impela, while it limita 
also defines, while it controls also suggests. In fact 
is not this precisely the defect which is charged most 
frequently apainst the Renaissance, that m it the. 
imagination has too little play, too little freedom 
of movement! And further, what authority can 
an arbitrary self-impesed law claim! The great 
architects of the Renaissance themselves did not hesi- 
tate to take liberties with the Vitruvian rules. What 
is the good of a law which may be obeyed or not, which 
is rooted in no authoritative prinerple ? It may be said 
that, though these esthetic rules of the Renaissance 
possess no authority in themselves, yet they derive 
strony authority from taste. But taste also has no 
authority, no compelling force. People can be brought 
to agree about principles, but it is a commonplace 
that nothing will reconcile differences of taste. 
Taste, in fact, is idiosynerasy, it ia a name which 
covers all those inscrutable habits and dispositions, 
those instinctive preferences and aversions, those 
small prejudices. quite outside reason, which go 
to make up personality, It is here principally 
that we differ, not agree; neither education, nor 
argument, nor scholarship, nor agreement in prin- 
ciples, will suffice to obliterate differences of taste, 
If Tom told that such and such things are of the best 
taste, that there is strong evidence of their being 
80, that a great number of very distinguished people 
have held that they are so, | anawer :—buot are they 
realy so, are they so to me, now, and under these 
circumstances | : 
Mr. Scott devotes two chaptors to what he calls 
“The Romantic Fallucy," not, as we think, with 
much suecess. It is evident that he dislikes 
keenly some of the errors and excesses of Romanti- 
clam, and that, on account of these mistakes, he is 
inclined to treat the Romantic element in art rather 
cavalierly. Indeed his definitions of Romanticiam 
are so extraordinary that we can hardly believe that 
he intends them to be taken seriously, Remanticiem, 
he says, consiats in “a high development of poetical 
sensibility towards the remote as such." “ Its most 
typical form is the cult of the extinct. Again, 
“ Tt allows the poetic interest of distant civilization 
to supplant «sthetic interest of form.” And again, 
“it is inspired by the distant and the past.” No 
very cnotical eye is needed to see that all this is 
directed principally mgainst the Gothie revival; a 
a definition of the Romantic in art it cannot be 
recerverl for a moment. According to this theory 
Renaissance architecture must be pronounced 
Romantic, for withont question it was a cult of the 
extinct, without question it was inspired by the 
distant and the past. And Mediseval architecture 
must be called un-Romantic, or perhaps “ elussic,” 
for quite certainly it did not allow the poetic interest 
of distant civilization to supplant ssthetie interest 
of form. By Mr. Scott’s definitions all architecture 
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since the fifteenth century is Romantic, and all 
architecture before that date—Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Arabian, Gothic—is not 
Romantic. Would such o classification satisiy 
lum! But, in the ordinary acceptation, we take 
“romantic ” to mean just that element in art which 
is the opposite of the commonplace and the prosaic, 
just that magic, in fact, which turns paintings, 
statues, buildings, inty works of art; 
which turns verses into poetry. All new 
experiences are romantic to ua for the 
time, tnaccustomed scenery for instance, 
Swist iIncuntains. But artis of necessity, 
and hy its very nature, romantic. Un- 
romantic pictures, unromantic Verses, un- 
romantic architecture, are by no means 
meoncervable ! but these m truth are the 
failures. Art is romance: if it were not 
that, what use should we have for it?! 
Nature gives us beauty, Nature affords 
delight to the senses, art most offer us 
sumething different, And the one thing 
that we desire from art, really, is fife, more 
life, a keener consciousness of living, 
From a world ont-worn, a world of the 
commonplace, of prosmic fact, of rontine, 
we turn to art for a new world, a worl: 
of strange experiences, of intense situa. 
tions, of unconventional emotions ‘:—im 
fact fora Homentic world. Art is of the 
imagination, aml is addressed to the 
iImugination—what can the imagination 
deal with but the romantic? Wrth fact? 
yea, but with romantic fact, with foct 
treated! romantically. The artiat, in Mr, 
Scott's fine phrase, constructs * within the 
world as itis, a pattern of the sorkd as Ae 
would herve wf,” surely, a Tomantic world. 
The Greek spirit itself was roniantic : is 
there no romance in the Attic drama, in the 
Agamemnon, inthe Medea ? For our part 
we cannot doubt that, to the Athenian of 
the hith cemtury poc., the temples on the 
Acropolis were romantic art, a fresh and 
enchanting experience, a newly-created 
“atten of the world as he would 
have rt.” 

It seems unpardonable to have devoted 
so moch attention to the mistakes, as we 
think them, of Mr. Seott's admirable book. 
We have done so partly, no doubt, be- 
couse we are of a disputations temper ; bat 
chiefly, it may be hoped, because we feel that it 
would be a serious logs to architectural literature 
if Mr. Scott were to suffer his fine critical ahility to 
be cramped by prejudices. For no theory of archi- 
tecture has the smallest chance of finding acceptanov 
unless it can be applied, impartially, to all the varions 
manifestations of the art, 
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BRUGES. 
Brugea: 4d Recodoasd on Impression, By Mary Siratien. With 
120 [ifustrationa by Charles Wade. 80, pp. 163. Se. mel. 
[2. 7’. Aebsford, Lid. 05 High Holborn.] 

Mrs. Stratton’s book on Broges would have been 
welcome at any time, for it is thoroughly well 
written and appreciative ; but its appearance now Is 
especially opportune. For Rroges is in the thick of rt, 
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and no one knows yet to what extent it has suffered or 
will suffer. All parts of the town are of interest, ‘The 
Miferest centres. it is true, in ond around the Grande 
rae, with its top-heavy belfry, the neigh bourin 

Hotel de Ville, remains of the Palais du Frane and 
other public buildings ; hut there is not « street in the 
town, not. corner enclosed within its windmill-topped 
ramypeirts, that doea not contain houses or churches 
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well worthy of attention. The secluded Beguinage 
presents a scene that for medieval completeness. and 
old-world charm would be difficult to beat. 

The past history and greatness of Bruges, the reasons 
for its decline and why so much of the city remains 
unaltered, its present charm and fascination, are well 
stated by Mrs. Stratton. She emphasises its rela- 
tions with this country by mentioning that William 
Caxton, who printed his first book at. Bruges, held 
office there as * Governar of the English Nation.” In 
her vary slight references to Memling (or Memlinec) she 
is disappointing. The wonderful series of pictures by 
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that artist in the Hépital 8. Jean deserve more than 
the hare mention of their existence that they receive. 

A chapter on the fngudes of houses, in. Which Mrs. 
Stratton had the assistance of her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, brings ont well their pec uliarities, and shows 
why “* Bruges being, . . . a city of narrow streets and 
densely packed houses, . . . the city dweller had to be 
content with a comparatively narrow plot of ground, 
which . . . presented to the street a front averaging 
no more than some 2 to 30 feet in width.” Although 
the sume idea of vertical brick pilaster stripa dividing 
each front into bave and framing in square-headed 
mullion and transomed windows, the heads of which 
are filled with sunk brick tracery, runs through all, 
there is still considerable variety in design ahown. At 
the same time there is no one facade that can compare 
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with that of the Maison des Bateliers at Gbent, oreven 
with some of the facades at Ypres and Tournai. 
Possibly the inhabitants of Bruges—has Mre. Stratton 
coined the word Brugeans! it does not appear nght— 
spent their money more on interiors and fittings. 
History records their extravagance in dress- 
Immense though the fall of Bruges has been from its 
former high position as one of the chief towns of the 
great Hanseatic League, still more lamentable has 
become the state of Damme, three miles away, and 
once the fourishing port of Bruges. When I visited it 
in 1882, on a hoard over the entrance doorway to the 
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principal building in the town were the words ** Hotel 
de Ville et Eataminet ”’! Damme receives full mention 
from Mrs. Stratton, who says that its population, once 
60.000, is barely 1,000 to-day. It still bousts « 
large church und some houses as good as any in 
Bruges tteelf. 

The illustrations deserve a special word of praise. 
Vr. Charles Wade has evidently come under the in- 
fluence of Memling and other masters of the Flemish 
achool, and records his impressions of Bruges and 
Damme with « fidelity to detail which even they mighit 
have envied. Some of the drawings, especially the 
amaller architectural views, are hard, and others over- 
alaborate, but the latter especially have probably 
suffered in reproduction. 

F. M. Simpson [F-|. 
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PROGRESS IN PAINT MANTU- 
FACTURE. 
AM afraid that the majority of architects still look 
upon the subject of paimting more or less in the 
light of a side issue, regarding the function of paint 
as of too little importance from # structural point of 
view for the question of ite proper composition and 
mse to demand serions attention, 

In the brochure entitled “ Notes on the Properties 
and Ingredients of Commercial Paints,” issued by 
the Science Standing Committee of the Institute 
Home three or four years ago, however, I notice that 
the Committee ex } the opmion that this subject 
ix one “ which, though it forms but a amall part of 
the wide field covered by an architect's work, is of 
considerable importance in the light of the cost of 
constant repainting, coupled with the great openings 
for the use of inferior materials,” This isa statement 
pregnant with practical bearing on the subject, for 
it cannot be too clearly or too often emphasised that 
in a climate such as that of Great Britain efficient 
painting is of vital importance to the protection and 
upkeep of our buildings. It forms, in fact, in most 
cases the only available means of protecting wood- 
work, metal, and even stone, from the rapid deterio- 
ration which follows exposure to the impure atmo- 









sphere of our modern towns, the effect of which has 


been fully explained by Sir Arthur Church and others.” 
From a rule-of-thumb and home-made material paint 
mantfacturs has grown into an organised industry, 
developed on scientific lines, for the constantly 
INCreRain ge nee at stimulated vay chemical 
engineer to evolve special machinery for ita efficient 
manufacture on a large scale, and close competition 
has necessitated constant chemical supervision to 
ensure a reputation for good quality. | | 

But in every industry, side by side with the 
beneficial effect of demand and competition we have 
their concomitant evile: the stimulation of the 
imitation and the spurious product, and the tendency 
to pass off adulterated products under the stress of 
competition. “ Paint specialities" by the score 
have flooded the market in recent years, and one 
ean fully synypathise with the Committee in their 
conclusion; “ The whole subject has been found to be 
so complex, and any unanimity of opinion so lacking, 
that it appears unlikely that any precise standardisa- 
tion will be attainable for some time to come.” 

A thorough understanding of the industry, in faot, 
involves no mean amount of study and research, and 
it would be unreasonable to suggest that the architect 
should accept the burden of becoming an expert in the 
subject. I do suggest, however, that the architect 
would find it well worth while to be conversant with 
the fundamental principles governing the production 
of efficient paint—and to this end perhaps some 
notes on the present state of scientific opinion on 
the subject may be of interest. 


* Bee, for example, Pie Comeervulion of Orban Stonework ona 
Well Porntiags, Koved [netitution, Mey7, 
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fundamentally, paint is composed of a finely 
divided solid portion, or pigment, and a liquid portion, 
or vehicle, which has the property of changing into 
a tough adhesive solid on exposure to the air, thus 
binding the particles of pigment to the surface, 
This change is commonly known as“ drying,” but isin 
reality a complicated chemical reaction, the control 
of which forms one of the most vital problems in the 


production of efficient paint. 


The conditions which paint is called upon to 
fulfil in the protection and decoration of buildings 
are many, and a perfect paint would excel in numerous 
properties, which may be summarised thus :-— 

1. Perfect freedom of working. , 

2. Great “ body"; that is, power of hiding the 
surface. 

4. Power of “drying” quickly and uniformly to 
form a film having the characteristics— | 

+. Elasticity, to enable it to follow the expansion 
ind contraction of the surface. 

_ 5, Hardness, to protect the surface from mechanical! 
mjury. 

6. Impermeability to moisture and gases, to enabli 
it to protect the painted surface from the effect of 
frost, corrosive agents, and so on. 

7. Chemical stability and inertness, to enable it 
not only to resist attack by the same agencies itself, 
but to remain indefinitely without suffering any 
internal or external chemical change. 

We must, of course, take it as an axiom that no 

paint is ideal in the sense of -possessing all these 
properties fully developed. The problem of paint 
production is to strike an effective balance between 
these conflicting requirements, 
Tuen of es oe Some features of modern scien- 
lille researoh has been the bringing into prominence of 
the enormous infloence that oan beaweried by agencies 
so slight as to appear at first aight insignificant. One 
need only call to mind as an illustration the far-reach- 
ing ae eoraeaas Salecs exists in such minute 
quantities that the world’s present supply could be 
held in one hand. This a Sis as fo a the paint 
influstry as to other branches af applied chemistry. 
Research has shown, for example, that the “ drying ” 
af the oil and the durability of the resultant film of 
paint are influenced to a remarkable degree by the 
presence of certain metallic salts in extremely minute 
quantity, — 

Such subtle reactions may be applied to imorov 
the qualities and eli nae ae the Ati Sie Sha 
those materials which have been proved by long expen- 
ence to he the most efficient, and true progress has lain 
tather in this direction than in the more obvious ane 
of endeavouring to replace them by new materials 
possessing theoretical advantages which in general 
prove In practice to introduce at the same time now 
and unforeseen defects, Both methods have, how- 
ever, been practised, and there has thus arisen in the 
industry two schools of thought—those who follow 
the principle of applying scientific research to solving 
the problem of increasing the efficiency of paint by 
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improving the manufacture of existing materials, and 
those who attempt to cut the Gordian. knot by aban- 
doning well-known materials in favour of others pos- 
sessing theoretical advantages, [ must frankly con- 
fess myself a believer in the former method, for the 
reason that one has a sound basis of accumulated ex- 
perience to direct the most profitable line of inquiry, 
for the problem is complicated by so many factors. in 
actual use—the influence of varying conditions of ex- 


posure, environment, é&e.—that it is only by years of 


practical experience that the qualities and defects 
of any material become fully 1 seain 


The danger of introducing new materials and 
shone old ones lies, therefore, in the fact that, 
whilst the new material may show some specific advan- 
tage under favourable circumstances, this may be far 
outweighed by defects which manifest themselves 
under different circumstances, An instance thatimme- 
diately occurs to one in this connection is the question 
of abandoning the use of white lead in favour of other 
pigments, on account of certain technical and eco- 
nomic disadvantages. This pigment is one of the most 
valnable ingredients the paint manufacturer has at. his 
command. It has been in use for so long, and the ex- 
petience of its use is so great, that its merits and 
defects are well known from every point of view. 

One technical problem presented by its use illus- 
trates very well the difficulty of making progress by 
the method of substitution—namely, the Baclouving 
effect of air containing sulphuretted hydrogen, owing 
to the gradual formation of lead sulphide. Theoreti- 
cally, the substitution of white lead by oxide of zinc 
would obviate this, not because sulphuretted hydrogen 
has no action on it, as is too often incorrectly stated, 
but because the sulphide of zine formed is white, and 
therefore the action does not become apparent by dis- 
coloration. In practice, however, it is found that, 
whereas the action of such impure air is merely to dis- 
colour the surface of the lead paint without impairing 
its durability, when zine is substituted this difficulty 
is only obviated at the sacrifice of the most valuable 
property of the paint—its protective value; for the 
paint under such conditions rapidly disintegrates in a 
manner that appears unaccountable until we inveati- 
wate more closely the chemical reactions involved, 
when we discover that the action doea not stop with 
the formation of the sulphide, Oxidation ensues, 
with the production of sulphate of zinc, which is freely 
soluble in water; the paint, in consequence, becomes 
useless as a Hon against moisture, Which causes 
if to disintegrate rapidly by dissolving away the now 
soluble pigment. In the case of white lead a similar 





cycle of reaction takes place, with the essential differ- 
enw, however, that the lead sulphate so formed is quite 


insoluble and only inferior to the original white indura- 
bility, so that the ultimate effect is, for all practical 
purposes, to restore the orginal condition of affairs. 

_ [tis quite conceivable, moreover, that research on 
the lines of improvement rather than substitution 
may obviate this disadvantage of discoloration in 
the case of white lead. It is suggestive to note in this 
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connection that white lead was freely used in medimval 
times for tempera painting, for which purpose it was 
mixed with a medium consisting largely of yolk of exg. 

Thus we read in the XIV. Century MS. “De arte 
illuminandi” (preserved in the Naples Library) : 
“album colorem arte illuminandi unum tantum pro- 
buviesse bonum, videlicet album plumbi sive aliter 
cerussa,” and concerning the medium with which this 
and other pigments were mixed, “Aque vero cum 
quibus ponuntur colores sunt hee, videlicet ovorum 
gallinarum clara et vitella eorum." 

T have myself found white lead to be present in 
tempera paintings that I have examined, where it has 
remained for centuries without any trace of discolor- 
ation. Modern tempera paintings exhibit the same 
phenomena. I remember Sir Charles Holroyd once 
showing me a painting he had executed with yollk- 
of-egz medium which had stood untouched for 
twenty years without.a trace of discoloration. The 
point is that the yolk-of-egg readily gives off sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, an obvious fact when one re- 
members that this is eigen lin verses aa * amell- 
mg like rotten eggs,” and one would in theory expect. 
the white lead to be rapidly discoloured when mixed. 
with such a medium. There is evidently something 
here which has arrested the normal action. It was the 
observation of a similar sight discrepancy between 
theoretical and observed reaults which led Sir William 
Ramsay to discover the element argon, which exists 
in the air in minute traces. And in like manner inves- 
tigation of the cause of this curious discrepancy may 
quite reasonably be expected to result in the discovery: 
that the addition of a mere trace of some substance 
would render white lead immune from discoloration, 
thus obviating a defect without sacrificing any of the. 
qualities which render this pigment so indispensable 
to the painter. 

The hygiente disadvantages of white lead, which 
have been strongly urged in recent times to warrant 
ite abolition, are sere ig aes of being overcome, 
At the present: time, in fact, the risk of injury to the 
health of those engaged in its manufacture has heen 
reduced to almost negligible dimensions by research 
into the exact cause anil operation of the ile, 
and there seems no reason why the risk should not be 
obviated without resort to the desperate expedient of 
abandoning the use of this material in favour of 
materials which possess many practical disadvantages,* 

Many other materials might be referred to which 
Ulustrate ina similar manner the problems oontront- 
ing the paint manufacturer. The instances I have 
quoted are, however, sufficient to indicate the possi- 
bilities of further progress and to emphasize the 
danger of attempting to replace well-tried materials 
of proved merit by new and lttle-understood products, 
which often fail with disastrous results under unfiire- 
Been Guntingencies, 





Nort Heatox. 





* T have dealt with this point ays Aly. & Paper read before the- 
Royal Society of Arts, and reported in the Joursal for 12 March, |W. 
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The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Third List. 
The following is the Third List of names of Fellows, 
a Licentiates. ond Studentsa R.1.B.A. who 
sonded to the call of duty and are serving 
ak HLM. Forces for the duratian of the war, Previews 
lists will be fonnd in the September and October 


- 


lisse “— 
FRELIAWH. 


Cappon, T. M.: Reeruiting Officer, Black Watch (Terr). 


Gotland, H.L.: Major, 4th Battalion Leicestershire Regiment 
err: ), 
vidas Wilfrad Jo: Liewt.-Col., VD. Staff 10th Divison 
New Army. 


—— Joseph: Captain, 7th Durham 
Wilkie, W. F.+ Lieutenant, 4th VB. Ri 
Wilaon, Cecil: Lieut.-Col,, Tih Welsh (Cs “lint } (Terr. }. 


t infantry. 


Asso ATER, 
: Captain, 4th Battalion Leloestershire Regiment 
(Terr. }. 


Berhingtioli. KR. W.: Captain, 4th Battalion Leioratershim 
iment (Terr. }. 

Bevis, R. H. P.; Captain, Royal Engineers. 

Brown, John : Captain, Northants Territorials, 

Clouting, C- ee 

Co , a. BF 

Davis, Claude: Lieut., 2nd Birmingham Battalion Royal 
Worwie 

Hake, GT), Gordon : King Edward's Horse. 

Hanila, J. G. 


Hebblethwaite, B, B.: 2nd Lomilon Sanitary Div., 
Heniry, H. D. 

Hunter, &. f Captain, Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Jardine, H 

dunes, (i, te Public Schools Battalion, Roval Fuailior. 


Baines, J. C. 


R.A... 


Nimmo, 

Peareop, H. Sohne United Arts Fore 

Pickmere, Travers : Uaiversitiea and Public Schools Corps. 
Sse ‘Gena W. > Artiste’. 

Rushworth, T.8.: Lieutenant, 7th City of London Battalion, 
Seott, J. Morwell. 

Sinclair, W. B. 

Tasker, A. K.: Captain, Tyne Electrical F ra 

Tasker, W. W.: Liewt., Northumbrian i Engineern. 
Thompeon, W. Harding: Honourable Artillery Company. 
Truclove, J. Reginald: Licatenant, Queen's, 24th County of 


London: 
Walter, R. A.: 12th Battalion Middlesex Regiment (Duke of 
Cambridge's Ohann}. 
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Wilson, A. Needham: Captain, Territorials 

Wilson, Geoffrey C.: Royal Garrison Artillory. 

Worthington, .f. Hubert: Liewt., 3let City Battalion Man- 
cheater Regiment. 


Lick xTL| TES. 
Barnett, R. R.: Roval East Rent Yeomanry. 
Broalley, an oi ist Battalion Sorrey (Croydon) 
ences eae fers 
by, Harold H.: f 
Foe Sn eet 


(Royal Frsitiens’ 
Nicholls, F.: Inne of Court, OTC. 
Royds, A. F. 
Saunders, J. T.: London Seottiah. 
Skipwith, F. P.: Captain, 7th Battalion Royal Seots Fusiliers, 
Walker, Wm. : Lieut. Highland Cyclist Battalion (Terr.). 


Barber, R. Alfred: Royal Naval Division (Engineers). 

Beaverstock, H. 

Brown, J. Boyee: Lieut. 6th Battalion Hampshire 
Kegiment (Terr. }. 


Carey, J. 

Chaundler, J, H.: Chief Petty Officer, HLN.V_R. Anti-Aironaft 
Corpe. 

Clarke, W. L.; Artista’ Riftes 


vy, 4. T 

‘unk, D. E.: lst Battalion U.P.S., Royal Fusiliers, 

BH. : Northumberland Huasa, Yeom: Y: 

Dunford, W. J. : lst City of London Sanitary Co., R.A MLC. 
(Terr. |. 


Eleworth, L. A.: Honourable Artillery Company. 


Fincham, E. 
Freaker, Beg t ii 2 
Goatling, W. 
Hinton, ( pie " Lieut., Sth King’s Own Royal Lancasters. 
Hunt, ages th Universities and Public Sohoola Corpa. 
Kaltenbach, A. 

Kruckenbe F. L.: Ist West Riding Field Ambulanoe, 
R..A-SL : , (Terr. ). 
Lyne, D. FB. ; BUN.V.R. Anti-Aireraft 


Muckellar, R. No H.1 Sth Highland Light tnfantry. 
Maddock, R. H. : 


Artinta’. 
Moserop, W. N. J,: Lieut. Sth Battalion, Durham Lighi 
Infantry. 


eg F. B.: Untted Arta Force. 


Pite, Lan Bresbond: Lieutenant, Ro 


yal | 
Ratclii?, Foal: Sheffield Battalion Yor supe Lancaster 
Regiment. 


Saunders, hanno 6th Battalion Royal Warwicks (Terr. }. 
Spence, A. 'T 
Saar, H. H.: 4th Battalion Leivestershire Regiment 


ee oat ee 

liner, 1: 1 i ni 

Venn, G. O:: Fusiliers, Public Schools Ee eatiott 

White, T. F. H.: bons of Court O-T.C. 

Whitehouse, L.; 2nd City Battalion King’s Liverpool 

Regiment. 

Members will be glad to learn that Mr. Francis 

Hooper [F.] has received news of his son, Lieit- 

Kenneth Hooper, of the East Lancashire Regiment, 

who was reported wounded at Cambrai and later as 

missing. Lieut. Houper has now written home that 

he was for twelve days in the temporary hospital at 

Ligny, near Cambrai, that he has recovered from his 

wounds and is a prsoner of war at Torgau-on-Elbe 
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Artists’. 


WAR AND THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES il 


War and the Professional Classes: Formation of a 


Directly the war broke out the distress expected 
to arse therefrom among the industrial population 
was at once anticipated and taken in hand to be dealt 
with adequately by the National Rehef Fund. The 
at ques: the Prince of Wales’ appes! was immediate 
and generous, with the result that there is little fear 
of irremediable wpheaval of conditions among the 

This Fund, however, as everyone knows, makes 
vranta only to the Local Distress Committees and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association. It does 
not, therefore, touch in any way the great distress 


already prevalent among the professional classes, for 
men and women of thia class cannot appeal for help 


to the Local Distress Committees, who possess no 
adequate machinery for dealing with such cases. 

Yet this class is the one hit most promptly and 
severely by the dislocation of business, and by the 
sudden, ees ceasation of the demand for 
luxuries. In fact, not only are all the professions 
which depend upon the conditions of peace and the 
fluency of the market practically at a standstill, but 
also the creative and artistic professions, such as 
literature, journaliam, the stage, art, &c. All these 
rely upon the conditions of peace or the demand for 
luxuries, and that demand is gone. However long 
the war may lnst, it is certain that the dislocation in 
the professions will continue for some years after 
peace has been made, 

Many small but hitherto prosperous homes will he 
broken up through the mainstays being thrown out of 
work, or through the men, moved by the needs of 
their country, having enlisted as ordinary privates, 
receiving, of course, as such the ordinary pay of a 
wivate; this is naturally insufficient to keep the 
jwme together on anything like the standard of living 

that has hitherto been attained. In many cases also 
financial difficulties may arise because securities 
cannot be realised or loans negotiated. It is obvious, 
then, sinoe there is no control organisation or general 
fund to meet the distress already so prevalent, that 
the need for such a fund is very great. 
_ During the last few weeks, therefore, there has been 
in process of formation an organisation to be called 
“The Professional Classes War Relief Council.” 
This Council is composed of the nominees of the 
majority of the principal professional institutions, 
such ag the Architects’, Surveyors’, Engineers’, 
Musicians’, Authors’, &c., as well as representatives 
of the chief societies engaged in relief work (in order 
ta promote valuable co-operation), with the result 
that it is a very representative and powerful body of 
business men and women, 

The Council does not propose to offer any form of 
charity in relief, as this would naturally be both 
impossible and undesirable, but it does propose to 
give certain centralised forms of assistance, which 
will, it is hoped, tide over the critical period of the 
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war, enabling people so severely hit to resume their 
normal status when the war is over. 

The majority of the professional societies have 
their own benevolent funds: these are and must 
remain quite independent, but it will ensure the most 
adequate return for outlay being obtained if certain 
forms of assistance are centralised and made available 
for their use. 

The chief forms of assistance arranged are in 
matters of Education, Training, Emigration, Mater- 
nity Aid, and Temporary Employment, all of which 
are worked under separate | tative sub- 
committees of men and women whose positions and 
capabilities fit them especially for dealing with their 
apecial departments, | 

For example, the Education Committee is com- 
posed of the Presidents of the principal scholastic 
associations, and has as its objective the arrangement 
of co-operation with the proprietors and governing 
bodies of schools by which children whose parents, 
through financial stress, are unable to pay the usual 
school fees will be maintained at school at reduced 
fees assisted by a grant from the funds of the Couneil ; 
thereby ensuring both the continuity of the schools, 
many of which would otherwise have to close down 
owing to the withdrawal of pupils, and also the 
uninterrupted education of the children, which is so 
vitally important to the national life. 

The Training and Emigration Committee proposes: 
chiefly to arrange free training for those profeasions 
for which it has been ascertained that openings exist 
either at home or in the Overseas Dominions. This 
will apply mainly to meh ond women in already 
overstocked professions. 

Numbers of domestic and emigration colleges have 
offered free or greatly reduced trainings to the Council, 
and these scholarships are immerhiately available. 

The Maternity Assistance Committee proposes to 
open a maternity nursing home for wives of profes- 
sional men, staffed by voluntary doctors and mid- 
wives. A suitable building has already been 
generously lent for the purpose. It is also proposed 
to give free maternity assistance im their own homes, 
ao long as those homes can be kept together. This 
Committee and staff comprise some of the most 
eminent men and women in the medical world. 

The Temporary Employment Committee haa been 
organised to develop opportunities for temporary 
employment in works of public and national utility 
both for men and for women. 

Tt has also been found necessary to meet the 
demand for immediate relief while people are waiting 
to be placed in permanent work, The Women's 
Emergency Corps and the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies have opened certain temporary 
workrooms for needlework, toy-making, &ce., for 
professional women, which they have arranged to 
make available to nominees of the Council. 

[t will be seen how far-reaching and important the 
work of this Couneil is, for it affecta not only the 
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conditions immediately confronting us while the war 
lasts, but may develop on such lines as would be of 
permanent value in forming a centre for all informa- 
tion relative to the conditions and opportunities of 
employment in the various professions. 

te necessary to form a central fond to carry on 
this great work, this fund being used to organise and 
maintain the various forms of assistance proposed ; 
to help those members of professions which are not 
organized and have, therefore, no benevolent funda ; 
to provide assistance for the families of professional 
men who have given up all to enlist for the service of 
their country. 

All those who have this very real need at heart are 
earnestly invited to ive practical support by sending 
donations to The Treasurer, Professional Classes War 
Relief Council, 13 and 14 Prince's Gate, 8.W. Cheques 
to be crossed Messrs, Coutts & Co. 

The objects of the Relief Council appeal in a very 
special manner to architects, and deserve their most 
generous support. Architects and surveyors are 
influentially represented on the Council, among them 
being Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President R.LB.A., 
Mr. George Hubbard, Vice-President R1B.A., Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse [F.], Mr. lan MacAlister, Secretary 
RIBA., Mr. H. M. Fletcher [F.], Hon. Secretary 
A.A., Mr. Percy B. Tubbs [¥.], late President of the 
Society of Architects, and Mr. A. Goddard, Secretary 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, 


Work in Engiand for Belgian Refugee Craftsmen. 

The Belgians are an industrious people, and to keep 
in enforced idleness those who have sought asylum 
4imongst us would not be dealing kindly with them. 
The problem is how to pay our debt to Belgium with- 
out prejudice te the interests of our own workpeople. 
A movement which promises good practical results 
has been set on foot by the Hampshire House Refugee 
Housing and Workshops Committee, Hammersmith. 
A wood workshop for men has been started by the 
Committee under M. Goossens, of Libge, a cabinet- 
maker of great skill. It is intended to employ both 
British and Belgian workmen with apprentices, to 
follow and learn their trade under the best auspices. 
All the workmen will he paid at the customary trade 
nnion rates, any Belgians who are housed, fed, and 
clothed through the Committee being paid at a pro- 
portionate rate. Thrifty Belgians will thus be able, 
when the time comes, to go home with a amall fund 
of savings for their repatriation. The Committee's 
dim is to create a store of well-made furniture for the 
new homes of a restored Belgium. Mr. Charles 
Spooner [F.] is acting as Honorary Director of the 
workshop. The Committee has also started work- 
shopa for other trades on similar lines, and is trusti 
to establish in Hammersmith such o centre of skille 
handicrafts for both men and women aa will not only 
-have helped Belgium in her need, but will be of 
permanent benefit to the industrial life of our own 
country. Funds, of course, are needed, and the 
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Committee earnestly « eee for subscriptions, which 
should be sent to the Treasurer, Mr, Fred Rowntree, 
1] Hammersmith Terrace, W. Particulars of the 
workshops may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 


Walter Seward, 9 Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


The A.A. War Service : Gifts in Kind wanted. 

A committee has been formed by Mrs. Maurice ¥. 
Webb, in connection with the Architectural Associa- 
ton War Service Bureau, for the pu of providing 
hecessities and extra comforts for th e very consider-— 
able number of men connected with the architectural 
and surveying professions and building trades who are 
serving with the Colours. The Committee now appeals 





for assistance in its endeavours to make aa comfortable 
as possible the lot of those who have so splendidly 
responded to their country’s call, Owing to the gen- 
enous assistince already afforded, many parcela have 
been dispatched both to men actually at the front and 
to those in training camps and barracks, and the very 
kind and appreciative letters which have been received 
from the men confirm the Committee's opinion that 
the work it has undertaken is meeting a real need. The 
Committee especially appeals to the wives and daugh- 
ters of architects and surveyors and other ladies ¢on- 
nected with the building trades for gifts both in kind 
and money, in order to enable it to meet the heavy and 
increasing demand which is being made upon its 
resources. As a result of careful inquiry it haa been 
ascertained that the articles seatainad in the following 
list are most needed: hlankets, body belts, scarves, 
sleeping helmets, flannel shirts, socks, towels, soap, 
tobacco, cigarettes, games, papers, magazines, All 
contributions, which will be gratefully received, should 
be sent to Mrs. Maurice E. Webb at the Architectural 
Association, 18 Tufton Street, Westminster, A list 
of contributors will he published in the Architectural 
Assonation Journal from time to time. 





Sinking of the “Clan Grant": Loss of the Cities and 


The valuable collection of mapa, land, models, etc, 
which made up the Cities and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion of the officials of the Outlook Tower, Edinbu ¥ 
has been lost with the steamer Clan (rrant, which was 
sunk in Indian watera by the German cruiser Emden, 
By special invitation of the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal the Exhibition was invited some 
time ago to the capitals of these Presidencies. It was 
placed on board the Clan Grant at Liverpool about the 
micidile of Be tember and WHS pProcee Nin to Madras. 
Fortunately, Professor Geddes ind Mr. Alistair Geddes 
travelled by another boat, and have now landed safely. 
In connection with the Exhibition Professor Geddes 
was to have lectured and advised in India on Various 
aspects of town planning and the reconstruction of 
Indian cities. A conservative estimate of the loss 
places it at two or three thousand unds, but that 
does not include the labour which has been applied 
toit by enthusiastic workers for many years, A good 
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part of the collection was on view at the Exiubition 
of the R.CB.A. Town Planning Conference in 1910. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F_| writes : * As the lnes of 
this unique collection handicaps Professor Geddes 
most seriously in the important work he has under- 
taken, an effort is being made by those who appreciate 
the yaluable contributions he has made to the 
roblems of crvie development to replace the salient 
eatures, and to forward, as s00n as possible, a collec- 
tion on a smaller scale, but representative in type of 
that now lying at the bottom of the Indian Ocean. 
“Through the generosity of the Architects’ Pro- 
fessional Employment Committee a stait is now 
engaued on preparing maps and diagrams; but the 
only means by which it appears possible to provide 
for the historic section, comprising mape, prints, and 
views of cities in past ages, is by a request to all 
ting these to lend or give them to the collection. 
“T therefore, on behalf of the Exhibition Emer- 
gency Committer, venture to appeal to your readers 
to co-operate by sending to me at 47 Bedford Square, 
W.C, whatever they may he willing to spare that 
falis within the following category: Plans, views, or 
lantern-slides illnstrating— 
“1, Anetent and modem cities. 
“2. Historical buildings. 
“3. Restorations of cities or important buildings. 
“4. Geological, physical, botanical, and ethno- 
graphical mape, charts, diagrams, and pictures. 
ree kas panoramic views would be especially suit- 
al ns 


The A.A. Collection of Lantern Slides. 

By direction of the Council some 900 lantern slides, 
representing many years’ accumulations of illustra- 
tions of Papers read before the Institute, have been 
handed over asa loan te the Architectural Association, 
Previously the A.A. collection numbered upwards of 
6,000 slides, all catalogued and classified, and avail- 
able to its members and other people for hire at a 
small charge, The recent additions bring the number 
up to 7,000, and the A.A. has agreed that the whole 
collection shail be available for loan to members of the 
R.fB.A., without charge, on application to the 
Council For the future the Institute slides will be 
kept ot Conduit Street fora year after we and then be 
added to the A.A. collection, 


Destruction of Ancient Monuments: Sympathy with 


The following resolution, signed by Mr. Lionel 
Karle, Sir John Stirling § oll, and Sir KE. Vincent 
Evans, Chairmen of the Ancient Monuments Boards 
of England, Scotland, and Wales respectively, has 
heen gent to the Frenoh Ambassador and the Belvian 
Minster for transmission to their Governments :— 
“The Ancient Monuments Boards of England, 
. Scotland, and Wales desire to record the horror and 
indignation with which they have received the news 
of the wanton destruction by the common enemy of 
the famous and beautiful monuments of your country, 
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monuments which were justly the pride not only of 
their native land, but of the whole civilised world. 

“Such losses are, alas! irreparable, and must ever 
remain a bitter memory, the record of a chapter in the 
annals of mankind which will brand with indelible 
infamy the minds which conceived and the hands 
which carried outso idle an outrage against civilisation. 

* But although nothing can undo these excesses of 
a brutal and ruthless militariam, the occasion must 
at least evoke a demonstration of full and complete 
sympathy with the people on whom they have been 
inflicted, a people long and deservedly famous alike 
for the inestimable value of their historical monuments 
as for their deep appreciation of that value.” 


The following is a programme of lectures arran. 
by the Town Planning Institute for the ensumg- 
Ssesaion —- ¢ 

Oct. 23. Widy Roads for Cities, By John A. Brodin, 
M.Inst.C.E. 

Nov. 13. The fndastrial Village. By Peroy T. Runton | A. }. 

Dee. 4. The Ruialip-Northwood Scheme. By E. BR. Abbott 
and F. M. Elgood (F 

Jan. 29,1915. The Uyban Land Problem aa if affecta Torn 
Planning, By Professor 5. D, Adshead [F.]. 

Feb. 19. Dvadintss of Town Planning in Relation to Lene 
Derelopment. Hy George L. Pepler, F.8.L 

Mar, 12. Some of the Larger Prollems of Town Planning. 
By Thomas H. Mawson [ Hon. A.]. 

Apr. 16. 4 ing and Redevelopment in Eriating 

WwW , MInst.C.E., and H. V, Lan- 


The R.L.B.A. War Relief Fund. 

Messrs. Alex. Koch & Sons, of 44 Doughty Street, 
W.C., publishers of the well-known annual, Academy 
Architecture, announce the approaching publication 
of a Portfolio of Twenty Plates reproduced from draw- 
ings of Evyptian Temples and Mosques by Mr. W. J. 
Palmer Jones, The reproductions are by lithography, 
the original drawings being done on tho stone by 
Mr. Jones himself and the printing carried out under 
his personal supervision. The originals, remarkably 
clever drawings, are in charcoal—a medium eminently 
auitable for the presentment of these fascinating old 
monuments ; and the lithograph reproductions, judg 
ing by the specimens which have been sent to the 
Institute for inspection, are admirable, The work 
was put in hand some time before the war broke out, 
and the publishing price was originally fixed at three 
guineas. Messrs. Koch, however, announce that they 
are prepared to supply copies at the subseription price 
of two guineas, and they undertake to contribute half 
the sum received for each copy to the War Relief 
Fund now being raised by the R.LB.A. Messrs, Kooh 
desire it to be known that they are naturalised British 
subjects since 1891, of Swiss origin, and that their 
junior partner is & British-born subject. 


New building regulations for the City of Detroit 
place the following limitations on the ratio of leaat 
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diameter to length of unbraced piers and columns : 


Brick’ or hollow tile, 1 to 10; wood, 1 to 16 and 1 to 


4: onst iron, 1 to 20 and 1 to 30; steel, 1 to 44. 
Working loads on masonry m capa nels sali 
are limited as follows: Brock work in lume mortar, 7; 
cement mortar, 11; in Portland cement mortar, 15. 
For pressed brick, 20 per cent, exeess of the above is 
allowed. For hard hollow tile with vertical cella 
laid in Portland cement the load is 20, and with 
horizontal cells, 12; for ordinary hollow tile in Port- 
land cement mortar, 12} for vertical cells and 7 for 
honzontal cella; rubble stone in lime mortar, 5; 
in lame and cement mortar, 6; in lime and Portland 
cement mortar, 7; m cement, 8; in Portland 
cement, 10; concrete, 6; Portland cement concrete 
footings, 30 


The Chadwick War Lectures. 

The forthcoming Chadwick Lectures include three 
on Camp, Ship, and Hospital Hygiene” by Dr. A. T. 
Nankivell at Bedford College, Regent's Park, on 
Saturdays, the 4th (when Mr. John Slater [¥.] will 
preside), 2ist, and 28th November, at 3 p.m. 
“ Government and Military Sanitation in the Tropica ” 
is the subject of two lectures to be delivered by Sir 
Ronald Ross at the London Sehool of Economics, 
Clare Market, Kingsway, on Fridays, 4th and 11th 
December, at 8.15 p.m. On Fridays, 15th and 29th 
January, at 6.15 pam., Dr. F., M. Sandwith will 
lecture on “ War and Disease " at the Royal Society 
of Arta. Professor W. J. Simpson, M.D., will deliver 
a course of three lectures on ~ Naval Hygiene “ at the 
Town Hall, Portsmouth, on Fridava, 27th November, 
4th and 11th December, at 9 p.m. Admission is free 
to all lectures. 


OBITUARY, 

William Cowley Stevenson, Jiieeitiafe, who pussed 
away at Seaton, South Devon, on 1th October, was 
the elder yi son of the lute Henry Stevenson, 
F.L.8., of Norwich, o local naturalist of much dis- 
tinction, and the author of the Birds of Norfolk, a 
history of the local fauna of the county which, for the 

t fifty years, lias commanded widespread attention. 
His great-grandfather, William Stevenson, F.S.A., 
was o miniature painter of some distinction, and a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds during his presidency 
of the Roval Academy. It was this Mr. Stevenson 
who in 18]2 superintended a new edition of The 
History of Bly Cathedral, by the late Rev. James 
Bentham, A.M., F.S.A., Rector of Feltwell &t. 
Nicholas, Norfolk, and Prebendary of Ely. His 
remains were interred in St, Stephen's Church, 
Norwich, beneath a mural monument, executed in 
statuary marble by De Carte, with a characteristic 
epitaph by Mr. Thomas Amyot, F.S.A. The late 
Mr. Stevenson waa educated at Norwich Grammar 
School under the famous Dr. Augustus Jessapp, and 
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on leaving there he entered the office of Mesars. 
Edward Boardman & Son, of Norwich, who have 
carried out much ecclesiastical and other work 
in all parte of the country. Afterwards he became an 
assistant in the office of Messrs. Wylson & Long, of 
King William Street, Charing Cross, and whilst thus 
employed had a good deal to do with the construction 
of the Winter Gardens at Blackpool and works of a 
similar character with which the name of that firm 
has heen identified for many years past. A complete 
breakdown in health, however, compelled him to take 
up his residence permanently in the country, and 
during the last eight or ten years he had lived at 
Seaton. Here he was instrumental in designing 
several honses on the Broadeclowe Estate and else- 
where in the parish, and he was ulso the winner of 
the prize design for Inying out the Chit Gardens scheme 
at Seaton. Mr. Stevenson made many friends in the 
quiet little South Devon town, and his early demiae— 
he was only fifty—was greatly deplored by them. 
F. Parmnose Srevenson. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
R.I.B.A.° Council. 
The Guildhall, B.C. 2 24 Oetoher 1914, 
To the Editor, Jounxat R.1.B.A.— 

Sin.— With reference to Mr, Lueas” letter in the 
Jourwan of the 17th inat., | have already repudiated 
the quotation of Mr. Watson that the Edinburgh 
Association and the Hampshire Society are compos 
“mainly of people who had merely an interest in 
architecture.” It is impossible to argue with men 
who do not deal with the words one uses but atate 
they“ imply " or “ suggest” or “ infer” or “ insinu- 
ate something; they place their own interpre- 
tation on the words used and disagree with that 
interpretation. Whether the bulk of the members 
of the Hampshire and tale of Wight Society are. 
or are not, architects has very little interest for me. 
I dealt with the qualifications for membership as 
atated in our Kauenpar. I said members of that 
Society “are not necessarily architects.” I stated 
that fact and quoted every word in the KaLENpaR 
that deals with the subject ; the other words (quoted 
by Mr. Lucas refer to Architects and Hon. Menibers, 
and have nothing to do with the point [ bronght 
forward, j 
TP consider the proposals of the late Council unjust 
because if « Byline eke passed to give effect to thon: 
it would provide the machinery for representation 
mentioned below, and render possible what, to my 
mind, would be an intolerable state of affairs, for 
I believe as a fundamental principle the Council of 
any institute should be composed of men represent- 
Ing in just proportion the different classes of persons 
directly connected with that institute, and I do not 
think the R.I.B.A. would sanction the following :— 

(a) An Allied Society of only 50 members, only 


i‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


one being o Fellow of the RLB.A., the other 49 
being men outside our body, the Society contributing 
nothing to our funds—indeed it would cost us £1 Is. 
per annum. This Society to be entitled to one seat 
on our Council, But even if all the 50 men were our 
members, they should not have this enormous extra 
representation over their brother members (see c). 

(6) The Institute invited architects to become 
Licentiates, it set up a test and enrolled over 2,000 
men. According to our balance sheet in the JovRNal. 
of Sth May, their subscriptions amounted to no less 
than E2097 18. These men would be allowed no 
representation. 

(c) In June last we had 1,705 Associates oontri- 
buting an annual income of over £5,580 to our funds. 
In addition we recerved oxamination fees during the 
vear amounting to £1,635 16s., almost entirely from 
Associates (see JovRNaL for exact details). Under 
the scheme the Associates were to have a representa- 
tion of only | in 170. Estimating the merease in 
our Associates at 100 per annum, the representation 
next year would be 1 in 180, the following year 
1 in 10 and #0 on, According to the scheme, the 
Allied Societies could increase indefinitely and. their 
representatives accordingly, but the proportionate 
representation of our own Associates would decrease 
automatically as their numbers increased. 

Surely even the Hon, Secretary of an Allied 
Society must. aee that such a scheme is illogical and 
“unjust,” and [am sure we shall never pass a By- 
law to sanction it, 

Now, just one word to Mr. A. F. Wataon. He gave in 
inverted commas an actual quotation (see lines 5 and 6, 
fret column, page 601 of the Jovenar of 25th July, 
1914). He attributed that quotation tome, I denied it 
in the Journwan of 20th August,and naturally expected 
the next-appearance of Mr. Watson in print would 
have been as an apologist; consequently I was 
extremely surprised to see his letter in the JouRNaAL 
of t7th October. He asks members to draw their 
own conclusions, No doubt they will. 

Yours obediently, 
SYDNEY PERKS. 


P.3.—If Mr. Watson can verify his ridiculons 


quotation T will send £5 fs. to the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Fanel. 


home 


L3 de 14 Prince's Gate, 8.000: Sed Novershor 1014, 
Fo the Editor, Jouvrxat R.1.B.A.— 

S1ra,—May | solicit the hospitality of your columns 
to make known the requirements of the Maternity 
Nursing Home which ia being started by the Profes- 
on C —_ War Relief Council ? | 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has most generously lent us 
Id and 14 Prince's Gain Soe the Nahene Home for the 

‘riod of the war, and now we have to furnish it. 

ny people who are hot in a position to give money 
may be able to give or lend some of the things that go 
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to the furnishing of a house, such as furniture of all 
sorts, house and table linen, blankets, cutlery, plate, 
sereena ; also bassinettes and baby clothes. 

Would those kindly offering help write first to Mrs. 
Hills, 32 Prinee’s Gardens, 5.W., stating what they 
are prepared to give and what to lend! On acoept- 
ance of their offre they will be asked to send the 
articles direct to 14 Prince's Gate, 5.W,, clearly 
marked in the case of articles on Joan. Crockery and 
glass we con only accept as a gift, as we cannot insure 
against breakage. | | 

All furniture will be insured against fire.—Yours 


faithfully, 
JoLrer Hrs. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
New Scheme. 

The following modifications in the scheme of 
Examinations will come into effect after July 1915 :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATTON, 

The Examination in the following subjects will be 
discontinued ;-— s 

1, Short Enelish Compoaition. 

2. Writing from Dictation. 

4. Arithmetic, Algebra, and Klements of Plain 
ireometry. 

4. Geography and Historv. 

5. Latin, [talan, French, or German (one language 
ouly). 

8. Elementary Mechanics and Physics ; 
hut every candidate for registration as Probationer 
must satisfy the Bourd that ho has attained a sufficient 
standard of general education, 

The Examinations set out in the Kanewpar will 
be regarded as indicating the required standard. 

Examination in Subject No. 6 (Geometrical or 
Perspective Drawing) and Subject No. 7 (Freehand 
Drawing) will be retained as at present, 

The acinission fee will be £3 2s. as at present, but 
relegated candidates will be required to pay a fee of 
€T Is. for each subsequent attempt for all Examina- 
tions after that of June 1915. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 
that of June 1915 will be £6 fis., and relegated candi- 
dates will be required to pay a fee of £5 ds, for each 
sihaequent attempt. 

FixaL EXAMINATION. 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 
that of July 1915 will be £6 Gs,, and relegated candi- 
dates will he required to pay a foe of £5 Ga, for each 
subsequent attempt. 

SrecraL ann CovoxiatL Examinations, 

The admission fee for Examinations subsequent to 

that of July 1915 will be £10 1s., and relegated 
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candidates will be required to pay a fee of £5 5s. for 
ruch subsequent attempt. 


Notice to Candidates who have joined the Colours, 

The Couneil of the 1B.A. wish it Hs be known that 
generally every consideration possible will be shown 
to candidates who have joined the Colours, and they 
will be conceded the following specific privileges -— 

Candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
whose Testimonies of Study are approved to be regis- 
tered as Students. | 

Candidates for the Final Examination who have 
had one or more Problems in Design approved may be 
exempted from submitting others. 


To Foreign Students in English Architectural Schools. 
The Council have decided to allow candidates other 
than British subjects, who are desirous of possessing 
evidence that they have obtained the status though 
not the rank of an Associate of the Royal Institute, 
to sit for the Final Examination, and in the event of 
their passing to furnish them with a certifirate to 





At 4 meeting of the Council on Monday, 19th Octo- 
ber 1914, it was resolved to pa: tpone the Prizes and 
Studentships Competitions fae 1915 until the year 
1016. Further, that those candidates who, under the 
age limit, are eligible in 1915 shall be considered 
eligihle for the Prizes and Studentships Competitions 
for the year 1916. 








COMPETITIONS, 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the con- 
ditions of the above competition are not in accord- 
ance with the Institute Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions, and the Competitions Committee are in 
correspondence with the promoters with a view to 
their amendment. | 

By order of the Council, 
law MacAumtee, Seeretary. 








MINUTES, 1, 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
1914-15, held Monday, 2nd November 1914, at 8 p.m.— 
Preent; Mr. Ernest Newton, A RA, President, in the Chair : 
29 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 17 Associates 
(inoloding 2 members of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and a few 
viitors—the Minutes of the Mecting held 22nd June 1914. 
were tolen aa read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the follow; 
members since the last meeting in June, viz,: The Karl o 
Vemyr and March, Hon, Asmeiate, clectesl IB7E ; Frederick 


Dare , elected Aswriate 190], Fellow 1909: John 
Brooke, | Astoctote TBI, Fellow 1908, served for two 


years on the Council of the Institute as representative af the 
Manchester dety of Architeots: Jamea Herbert Scenes. 
Pelline, eleeted 1889 ; Arthur Charles Bulmer Booth, Aseociate, 


eleeted 1861; James Lindsay, Associate, elected 1881: and 
William Bell, Godfrey Colles, Thot ‘Binolair, William Cowley 
Stevenson, Licentiates, Upon the motion of the Hon. Seeretary 
was resolved that the regreta of the Institute for the loa it 


nominated for elvotion in the various classes: As FELLOWS 
(15): 4. Stacey Davis (A, 1865], Plymouth: John Maloolm 
Dossor [4. 1896], Hull: Gilbert Walon Fraser (4. 1897], 


Liverpool ; Charles Matthew Ellison Hailfield { 4. ’ Shad. 
Harold Gapham Landor | 4.1894); Hurley Robinson [A. 1907), 
Birmi n; Cecil Alexander Sharp [4. 1895); Austin 
Woodeson [4. 1906), Ceylon. Also the following Liventiates, 
who have passed the Examination qualifying for candidature 
as Fellows: John Alexander Ogg Allan [Godwin Bursar 1909. 
fnet. Medailist (Esaay#) 1910), Aberdeen; Emest Chawner 
Bewlay, Birmingham; Charice William Bowles: Stanford 
Morton Erooks; Martin Thomas Ernest Jackson; Janes 


Cumming Wynnes, Edinburgh As ASSOULATES (lps 


ting W 
Righard Anderton, Preston ; Richard Alfred Barber; Herbert 


Phillips Bryant, Southampton ; Aniew Stuart Burmoett, 


Calvert, Nottingham; Walter Llewellyn Qark; Harold 
Thoreshy Cooksey ; Colin Addison Dickeson, New Zealand : 
Edward Herold Montague Ebbs; Joweph Chartes Fowell ; 


William Hubert Godwin, Bewdley : as nore (rriffin, 
Liverpool ; Wil iam Holgste Harrison, Whaler Frank Hearne, 
Oldham ; Somes Hembrow : Ernest James Hickman, Birming. 
ham ; sired Howard, Manchester: Busil Hughes, PAS]. ; 
Wiliam John Isaac, York; Erie Rawlatone Jarrett ; Bernard 
Jessop, Nottingham ; Albert Frederick Kaltenbach; Frederiok 
Lawrence Kruckenberg, Leeds - Gedirey Horton Ledger ; 


Rorssell Miller ; Abdulla Bhanji 
Assoc. M.InstiCE, Hong 


East Grinstead ; Oodirio Catiey Ripley, Ipmwich ; Horace Edwin 
Ralley; Amold Siloock, Bath + Charles | mest Stafford, Derby : 
Gerald Stanley, vk Ed ; Herbert Samuel Taylor; Gilbert 
George Lee Tyte: Harold Gerard Wade Blackpool ; 
Arthur Jackson Wood, Leicester, As HON, ASSOOLATE: 
Sir Laurence Gomme, J.P, 7.3.4. 

o President, having briefly addressed the meeting, moved 
the following Resolution = “ That misages he transmitted tu 
the Governments of France and Belgium rer on 
of the members of the Royal Institute of British Architerta 
their profound sympathy with the peoples of those countries 
in the terrible losses which they have suffered by the destroc- 
tion of a) many of their most famous anil beautiful buildings 
and rn a 

| Fesolution, having been seconded Mr. Reginald 
Rlomfleld, waa curried prance ; s a 





’ ¥ , 
The procecdings then cload, and the Meeting separated 
al 6.350 p.m. 
a 


The Engiish Parish Charch, © An Account of the Chief Bultd 
Types und of their Muterisds dicing Nine Centaries By J, Chartes 
Gor, inet Bo, Lend, 1h, [RL T. Bateford. Total, 

Ye Sundial Booka, By T, Gealfey W. Heoslow, MA. Ly 

gloat 10 ia Od. ee. [Bdward Arno, | rarer. aoa 

Bruges: A Record and an Impression, By Mary Stratton. Tllus- 
trated iy Charles Wade. #. Lond, 1014. Sa pet. (HT Hate, 

ace ua, che si Hothcns.| pees 

Architeetury Winanion : A, Sita in the History of Taste. 
+ A aie Beott, So. Lond. 10)4. 7 fo fet [Constabie & Ce, 
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Mats ESTAS To THR MceKcM OF THE HncokLYs INeTirorn oF Ants axD Sciences, (MeKim. Mead & White, Architects.) 


AMERICAN MUSEUM BUILDINGS: 


A REPLY TO MR. BREWER. 


By Frepente A. Leas, Director of the American Museum of Natural History. 


FYE Editor haa kindly allowed me to discuss some 

points raised hy Mr. Brewer in his paper on Amen- 
can Museums,* and as it has fallen to me to administer 
two of the institutions of which he speaks, while | 
tun fairly well acquainted with others, it may be that 
I see them in « somewhat different light from Mr. 
Brewer. I trust I may be able to show that our short- 
COMINGS are not so great as he thinks, and that there 
are reasons for them other than he supposes; cer- 
tainly some of his eriticisms are made with an im- 
Perfect knowledye of the facts, Furthermore, Mr, 
Brewer's criticiams are almost wholly from the 
viewpoint of an artist and architect, not from that 
of the curator of a natural history museum. And, 
viewing matters from a different standpoint from him, 
[cannot help feeling that some of our sins of omission 
and commission are more largely due to the architect 
than he is willing to admit. I regret the liberal but 

f 


* Jornal LBA, 10 Ape. 101% 


unaveidable use of the first person in this paper, but, 
unfortunately, many of Mr. Brewer's criticisms were 
aimed at things for which it might seem to many that 
| was responsible. : i 

It is flattering to find that Mr. Brewer was dis- 
appointed because Americans had failed to revo- 
lutronise the character of museum buildings, but 
some of the reasons for this failure have heen painted 
out by Mr. Brewer himself, while other reasons: lie 
far below the surface and are probably appreciated 
only by those whose acquaintance with museums ja 
of long standing. 

Not only are architects a somewhat conservative 
race, but experiments on a large seale in new types 
of building are costly, and an architect may well 
hesitate before involving himself and his clients in 
a failure the cost of whieh may run into hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, Then, too, there are building 
committees and boards of trustees to be dealt with, 


Cc 
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and these, az a rule, feel that ‘te better to endure the 
evils we have than fly to others that we know not of." 
And, judging by some experiments that have been tried 
and serve as examples to be shunned rather than fol- 
lowed, itis just as well that architects are conservative. 
Many of the matters of which Mr. Brewer complains 
are due to the effort to put new wie inte old bottles, 
‘to adapt the needs of to-day to the plans of forty 
years ago, and, as the old bottles sometimes burst, 
ao the old plans prove defective. For it is to be 
borne in mind that what one may term the Museum 
movement dates only from the late ‘sixties, and that 
at this period, when the British Museum and the 
‘American Museum of Natural History were designed, 
there was nothing in Burope to serve as a movdel ; 
in many, or most, mstances collections were housed 
in existing buildings modified for their new purposes. 
Since then such changes have taken place in the aims 
and objects of museums and m the character of their 
collections that buildings designed twenty-five vears 
or more ago are utterly inadequate for present needs 
and their oceupants are striving desperately to adapt 
them to their new uses. As many of our recent 
museums, both large and small, are based, if not on 
old plans, at least on old conceptions of museums, 
these too prove as unsatisfactory as their prototypes. 
Probably few museums have been studied so much 
as the American Museum of Natural History and the 
United States National Museum, and many of their 
features have been embodied in other institutions, 
The plan of the Brooklyn Museum, for example, 
ia largely a modification of that of the old United 
States National Museum, and while this latter 
huiding is of the “car barn” type of architecture 
and extremely ugly inside and out, the problems of 
having all exhibits on one floor and all halls well 
lighted have never been more successfully solved. 
It was also for a museum of its day (1876) and ideas 
a success so far as offices and study rooms were 
concerned, and was an excellent solution of the 
demand made hy Congress of obtaining the most 
room for the least money. | | 
Chief among the changes referred to is the great. 
increase in the reserve, or study collections, For- 
merly, if a museum possessed, for example, a dozen 
birds of a given species, it was deemed ample; now 
large series are demanded from various parts of the 
region inhabited by that species, go that it is a 
conservative statement to say that a hundred speci- 
mens are now wanted where one was called for a 
comparatively few years ago. Not only is there a 
demand for more specimens, but the mum her of known 
species haa imereased. In B85 only 363 species of 
land mammals had been recorded from North 
America, by 19) the number had grown to 1450, 
and in the succeeding two vears no fewer than 30) 
additional forma were described. 
Turning to fossil vertebrates, tt 1s to be noted that 
whereas formerly only such specimens were collected 
as could be readily handled and carried in a wagon, 
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nowadays entire skeletons, with their including rock, 
are eathered|, and from ten to twenty-five tons of 


material is an ordinary shipment of one colleetor 


for a season's work, 

Coincident with this has come the need of room 
not only for the display but for the storage, prepara- 
tion, and study of thia wealth of material, with the 
result that institutions like the Britiah Musewm and 
the American Museum of Natural History, designed in 
the late “sixties, find the original fines on which they 
were planned quite insufficient for present needa, 
The new United States National Museum is the one 
large institution that has been constructed recently 
enough to have availed itself of dearly bought 
knowledge, and this is, 20 far as [am aware, the fore- 
most museum building in the world as regards 
offices, laboratories, ond storerooms, 

As with study collections, so with the exhibition 
serie¢s—all has changed. The original idea of museums 
was preservation, display being incidental, and at 
first most mistakenly considered a5 a mode of pre- 
servation. Henee exhibition was originally confimed 
to single specimens arrayed in serried ranks whierein 
quantity, rather than quality, was considered. Now 
the exhibits of an up-to-date museum—so far as 
animals are concerned—consist largely of groups of 
mimes shown amid their natural surroundings. 
The number of specimens displayed ia much smaller 
than of yore, but they require vastly more space and 
entirely different conditions of display. 

Now, right here ie where we museum men feel— 
pece Mr. Brewer—that the architect has not kept 
up with the times, It is, or should be, the profession 
of the architect to design buildings adapted to the 
purposes for which they are to be used, to familiarise 
himself with the needa of those buildings are arlapt 
his methods of heating and lighting to them, to plan 
the building from the inside rather than from the 
outside, Here Messrs, Smith and Brewer have the 
‘sean: consciousness of having done their duty, 
mut too often the appearance of the edifice ia con- 
sidered first, 

_ ‘Trustees naturally rely upon the architect, and he 
Is TOO prone to consider the museum man as a cranky 
individual whoae ideas if carried out would injure 
the appearance of his building. The Curator calls 
for all the wall Spe that 1s to be had, asking that the 
windows be high and the radiators or other heating 
apparatus removed from the walls, The architect pro- 
teats that these things cannot be done without ruining 
the appearance of his building ; the trostees and build- 
Ing committee BOOeTH the architwet'’s dietiun, and the 
Curator gets the blame. As an illustration of this 
| would point, with apologies to Mr. Rathbun, to 
the United States National Museum, agreeing with 
Mr. Brewer thot the exhibition halls of the new 
United States National Museum’ are distinctly bad ; 
the windows being entirely too low and too large— 


twite as large as necessary—while the radiators take 


up most valuable space. Further, the fact that there 
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are n0 houndanes to the halls is most unfortunate 

Sinco Mr. Brewer complains so much of over- 
lighting, let me say here that during my first year af 
the Brooklyn Museum | caused all the ind ows in 
the south front to be sandblasted, and that during 
my first year in the American Museum of Natural 
History I had o sandblast apparatus purchased and 
have hegun the work of converting the windows 
into frosted glass. It may be added that I have not 
yet persuaded our building committee to have the 
windows on the street side of the proposed new wing 
of ground vlass, as they are fearful lest this injure 
ae ode of the building. 

Still another feature of modern museum methods 
that calls for space is the fact that it has. become 
generally recognised that the construction of cases 
and pedestals, alterations to the building, and similar 
mechanical work can be carried on much more 
economically, efficiently, and, above all, more con- 
veniently by museum employees than by outside 
workmen, All this, to aay nothing of a printing 
office, demands room for men, machi and material, 
The carpenter's shop alone of the American Museum 
of Natural History is 40 feet by 150 feet and contains 
nint large pieces of machinery, while so young an 
institution as the Brooklyn Museum finds itsolf 
cramped in a room 35 feet by 100 feet. Here, the 
space assiened for warkrooms in the National Museum 
of Wales would be considered too small for.a museum 
of that size, Also, it falls in the portion of the build- 
ing thut will be erected dast. In this connection it 
may be remarked that the most extraordinary short- 
coming of the Brooklyn Museum, the failure to pro- 
vide fer its oreupancy and use during erection, Mr. 
Brewer has failed to notice. There is in the south 
front, over 500 feet long, no provision for tamporary 
offices and workrooms, and this oversight of the 
building committee and the architects the Director had 
to meet as best he could and in the face of some opposi- 
tion, This accounts for the presence af an elaborate 
hard pine fish-tail floor in the carpenter's shop. 

So much for general considerations. Turning to 
details, 1 would first suggest that Mr. Brewer, like 
many another crtic, views his subject from the out- 
side and often fails to realise that it is not « question 
of doing as one would like, but doiny as one can under 
existing conditions, | 

Failure to use the main entrance to the Brooklyn 
Museum is partly due to humanitarian considerations 
and partly to the fact thot as an entrance it is 
practically untsable. The question of exhibition 
space has nothing whatever to do with it. To reach 
the main doorway involves a climb of forty-six steps, 
a task so laborious that the trustees humanely 
decided, save on special occasions, to use the base- 
ment entrance which opens on the first platform at 
the top of twenty-three steps. Bot this is not all: 
the main door opens, not into a vestibule, but into an 
exhibition hall, $0 feet by 90 feet, running up two 
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stories, the effect being similar to that found in a 
certam class of small tenement common in the United 
States where the front door opens directly into the . 
parlour. In the case of the Museum, not only is 
there no vestibule, and the doorway faces the north. 
with consequent draughts, but there is no provision 
for teceiving the visitor, no checking booth, no 
telephone, no attendants’ room, and the newrest office 
is 200 feet away, down a flight of stairs! To put up 
structures for these various purposes would be to give 
to this hall the appearance of the coneourse of a 
railway station, Small wonder that those immedi- 
ately concerned should be willing to ssorifice dignity 
to comfort and utility, keeping the main entrance for 
appearances and the basement side entrance for use, 
save on days when the attendance is large. 

Precisely similar reasons account for the non-use 
of the preaent main entrance of the American Museum 
of Natural History. And it seems to me—not being 
of the brotherhood of architects—that in this, as in 
the preceding instance, the architects are at fault 
and that they should have carefully considered the 
nema of an entrance before its apy nee, As an 
architectural feature the entrance to the Brooklyn 
Museum with its approach, which was the last large 
work designed by Stanford White, ia a success, and it 
is to be rewrefted that Mr. Brewer chose to reproduce 
the architects drawing insteadl of the facade as it 
actually exists. Here, by the way, the Science 
Director was successful in having the space below the 
steps, originally designed to be filled with earth, 
utilised for a storeroom 90 feet by tN) feet. 

In the case of the American Museum of Natural 
History, fortunately it will be possble at some time 
m the dim future to remedy the existing order of 
things and to provide entrances on the east and west 
that will combine beauty with utility. The present 
architects, Messra. Trowbridge & Livingston, to 
whom the erttiaisms of this article do not apply, are 
most heartily in aceord with the Museum officers, 
and, though badly handicapped by what is already 
constructed, have designed additions that are in 
every Way Vast Improvements over existing con- 
ditions: Incidentally it may be noted here that 
since the visit of Mr. Brewer the hasement vestibule 
and foyer have, under the supervision of these 
architects, been greatly improved, the lightiny eom- 
pletely changed, and the disfiguring astronomical 
exiohit, which bore an unfortunate resemblance to 
the cash conveyers of a department store, removed, 
all of which wdds greatly to the dignity of Memorial 
Hali—as the Foyer is termed. The busta, by the way 
wre not those of founders, but of “ Pioneers of 
Amorican Science.” 

A word or two as to the size of miiseums, more 
especially os to the size of the exhibition portion. 
Here it would probably be difficult, if not impossible, 
to get an agreement between museum directors and 
between directors, viettors. and trustees. Then, tow, 
much depemls on the purposes of the museum. Mr. 
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Brewer and Dr. Hoyle seem to think the American 
Museum a3 it is provides a sufficiency of exhiln- 
tion room, a conclusion from which everyone here, 
including myself, would most emphatically dissent, 
even though from my peronal standpoint [ feel that 
the present exhibits are in many cases too large, 
sarticularly in ethnology, conchology, and mineralogy. 
Here tt is very evident that neither Mr. Brewer nor 
Dr. Hoyle has had to deal with Curators, who, be 
they never so pleasant, may differ very decidedly 
from the Director, and largely because they are 
courteous—and one does not like to be disagreeable in 
the family circle—oarry out schemes of installation 
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collections of all kinds under one roof, or at least in 
one locality. It is confusing and inconvenient to be 
obliged to go to one place for ethnology, another for 
peolory, and-still another for zoology,f The visitor 
is not obliged to visit the entire museum at one time, 
and, as a matter of fact, rarely does so. | 

What the writer does look forward to is the estab- 
lishment of small branch museums, like branch 
libraries, under one administration, for exinbita only, 
with the study collections all in one place. 

When it ts a question of having one large building 
or a number of emaller structures, When we are called 
upon to decide whether we would prefer to travel 





Fortin, Mrwonmat. Watt, or THR AMERICAN Mcsnte oF Natrona. Hietour, showing the brilliant 
bot ent ttinetion. Taken during the Flower Show 


that may seem to the Director, as well as to the 
visitor, distinctly bad.* Neither do they seem to 
consider that it is # question of dealing with existing 
conditions of long standing. 

It ia a distinct advantage to the public to have 





* The Director haa the rg of making himeelf cordially dislikes 
by hit colleagues, ond pomibly Trostees, of of endorsing many things 
of which he dows pet approve Here is a concrete example of the dish. 
culties that may beset a Direwter: I fod on exhibition af least thre 
tithes aa mony abelle an [ personally think shold be displayed, largely 
installed in what / oonsider the very worst cases that cook! pomubly he 
devieed for the po To reinstall this collection oa / think aheold 
he done would phew tie rejection of something like £100 worth of 
ceaee aml the construction of £1,500 worth of now cosee = Tt by not 
in oy matter to get money, and T shoul be pleased to learn what, 
unler the circumstances, my crities would do. Will the City Fathers 
say, “Certainly, throw away the cases you don't like and get other 
that you do"? Am 7 ore that my own idese are better than those 
of toy predecessor, andl whet will be the views of my euocesor 1 

In the Moder Principles of Moseom Administration it is written, 
“The Director haa oo rights, bot he ie allowed certain privileges, und 
the Corntoes will see that these arr not abused.” 


two mules in oné museum or an additional two miles 
m going from one institution to another with the 
attendant loss of time, when the comparative cost of 
erecting and administering one building or three is 
taken into consideration, the verdict is overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the single large institution. 
Not to be too personal in my remarks, are not 
Mr. Brewer and Dr. Hoyle influenced by the fact 
that they ar mentally contrasting the National 
Museum of Wales, a museum of limited ate. _ 
a small city, with a museum world-wide in its scope, 
within half-an-hour's ride of 5,000,000 people ! For 
example, on the plans of the National Museum of 
Wales I see room for but one whale, unlesa a second 
is placed in the geological hall ; the rooms for history 
* The trinferesnce ne i ay 
Street to the Beith Museusy is a food Mlesteation Sf tbe pote of 


omoentration 


-_ 
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and antiquities are large.enough for Wales, but 
entirely too amall for the ethnography of North 
America, to say nothing of other parts of the world. 


~ And what about the exhibition of dinosaurs, cunning 


little creatures occupying aa much floor space as a 
small cottage? The display of these is not necessary 
in Cardiff, but every visitor to American museums of 
any repute expects to see them ; and in the American 
Museum of Natural History two halla will practically 
be devoted to them. Judging from experience in 
America, the workshops are not allowed half enough 
apace, the doorway leading into the hulls of sculpture 
and of soology is too narrow, and the stackroom is 


facta, and a hall from 50 to 60 feet in width, with 
windows from 8 to 12 feet above the floor, permits 
cases to be arranged in two series of aleoves with 
space for groups or large objects down the centre of 
the hall. Windows well above the floor allow the 
wall space under them to be used for cases, while 
with ground glass there are no bad effects from cross 
hehting, and the cases on either side are illuminated, 
Side lighting may be ideal, but, since the window side 
cannot be used, calls for exactly twice the linear 
space of a eross-lit hall. If architects will carry the 
windews below the tops of the cases, and particularly 
if there is clear glass in these windows, they at least 
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inadequate. As « slight matter of detail, the printing 
room 18 placed just as faras possible from the Direetor's 
office, when it should be near by, As there is no 
engine room on the plan, it would seem that the 
Museum will depend on outside service for light and 
power, so that this need not be considered. 

Turning from the question of maseum buildings 
to that of the size of exhibition halls, it should be aaid 
that much depends on what class of specimens is to 
be displayed in that hall: whether they are objects 
of art or of natural history. While $0 to 45 feet may 
be sufficient for an art gallery, it is utterly inadequate 
for a gallery of natural lustory, as I had ample 
opportunity to learn during eight years at Brooklyn. 

Natural history calls for certain amount of 
system, & Necessary sequence in the presentation of 


scanehitithitit 


should not cast reflections, or complain of those that 
are cast. 

T am inclined to agree with Dr. W. D. Matthew in 
believing that the museum of the future will rely 
entirely upon artificial illumination, and that the 
fain in wall space, owing to the abolition of windows, 
will pay for the cost of operating the lighting plant. 

The plans for the natural history gallery of the 
National Museum of Wales are admirable, but they 
contemplate using only one side of the hall, and I 
know from actual trial that a hall 35 feet by 110 feet 
is entirely too small to contain a comparatively small 
representation of vertebrates, and # hall 50 feet by 
60) feet too small for the display of the zoology of so 
limited an area as Long Island, New York. 

In regard to the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 


22 


has not Mr. Brewer been a little severe in his strictures 
und not piven due consideration to the conditions 
under which it was con#tructed, of rather recon- 
structed ! Originally built for « library and concert 
hall, the Moseum was included os an afterthought. 
A few years of use showed that the building was 
entirely too small for ite varied purposes, and it was 


ghtue 


| i, Bea 
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vastly increased in size, the original plana being 
ewept aside. | 

No doubt for some reasons it would be better to 
have separate beildings for the various branches of 
acience and art comprised im the department store 
of culture, hut, as just noted, the cost of land alone 
for these separate buildings would be enormous, and 
the cost of ther separate admimstration equally 
enormous. And as we find department stores most 
convenient for public use, and most economical in 
their administration, so the public finds the Carnegie 
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Institute, despite tts architectural and esthetic 
drawbacks, most. convemtent and useful, The man 
who consults the library ean drop into the science 
museum ; the young man who, with " his best girl,” 
if pong to attend a concert can pay a visit to the 
pleture gallery, 

Mr. Brewer expresses sliTprise ise that the arrancement 
and lighting of the bird growps in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History have not been adopted 
elsewhere, or in other departments 
of the Museum. The reply to this 
is that, in the first place, it is not 
always practicable to adopt this 
plan of livhting, and,.in the second 
place, that it has been more care. 
fully considered and more frequent. 
ly adopted than he imagines. This 
mode of display necessitates that 
the observer be in a darkened hall— 
a condition that cannot always be 
met. The other alternative is to 
build # spectal room, os has been 
7 done in the American Museum of 
Natural History, for the groups of 

reptiles amd deep-sea fishes, though 


_ 2 our friends the architects will doubt- 


lesa criticise us for so doing, since it 
destroys the original plan of this 
hall. The problem has been under ” 
consideration for at least fifteen 
years, and some of the plans have 
heen carried into effect, while others 
will bein mitseums now under con- 
sideration or construction. When 
the plans for the Field Museum of 
Natural History were begun in 1897 
Mr. Carl KE, Akeley planned, among 
other hulls, one for the display of 
groupes of North American mam. 
mals, hehted after the general 
method of the bird groups in the 
American Museum of Natural Eis. 
tory. While this was abandoned 
ii the plan finally adopted, Mr, 
Akeley's ideas have been taken up 
by others, while somewhat similar 

plans have heen independently 
evolved and earned out in institutions out of the 
beaten path. ) 

At the present writing, plans for the Mus if 
California Academy of Rclences are iia ude 
tion which inelude a large hall, with surrounding wal - 
lery, for groups of mammals, the hall itself to be dark 
and the groups illuminated from above. By the 
courtesy of the architect, Lewis P, Hobart who-has 
kindly sent me detailed drawings, I am able to show 
A cross section of the main hall. | 


In the reeent addition to the Public Museum of 
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Milwaukee large groups of mammals, illuminated by side of this are arranged the remainder of the matimal 
concealed electric lights, are shown on either side ofa collection illuminated by aide light from the windows. 





GESrhal Virw oF THE PRorPosen Araitas Hatt, AMeRIVAs Moents oF Nattitalh Histon. 
From the Model bry Curl ©. Akeley, 





A CoUuskW OF THe Prhoroanp Arnicas Hant., AMEnICAx Mcerceu oF Natoma. Hretony, abo ing the arraneoneoct 
of the eroups anil bas-reliefa. The group in the corner extends thorngh the gallery to ihe ceiling. 
From the Model tiv Carl FE, Akeley. 


corridor down the centre of the hall. This closed corri- This arrangement, which is that planned for the 
dor, whose walla reach to the ceiling, occupies a little oceanograplic hall of the American Museum af 
more than one-third the width of the hall, and oneach Natural History, seems to the writer the best possible, 


a4 


utilising a wide hall to the greatest advantage and 
showing the specimens and groups under the most 
favourable conditions of light. Unfortunately, as just 
noted, it is not always possible to adopt this method ; 
still less is it possible to adapt an old hall to these 
conditions on account of the great cost of so doing, 
since it would be necessary to discard all the cases and 
replace them with new. But for this, the writer would 
make over the Hall of North American Mammals ; os 
it is, he can only congratulate his friend Mr. Ward 
upon the successful accomplishment of this mode of 
installation. 

OF still greater interest to the writer is the proposed 
Hall of African Mammals for the American Museum 
of Natural History, plans for which are being prepared 
by Mr. Akeley in conjunction with Messrs. Trowbridge 
and Livingston. As designed by Mr. Akeley and 
shown in the cross section and in the scale model, the 
plan contemplates a hall about 80 feet by 120 feet, 
around which are shown groups of the large mammals 
of Africa, while the smaller animals are displayed 
around the gallery above. Wherever desirable, as in 
the large corner spaces, the groups will extend from 
the mam floor to the ceiling. 

The spaces between the top of the lower glass and 
the floor of the gallery will be utilised for seenes in 
high relief depicting the natives and their various 
occupations. These, of course, will have their own 
illumination by concealed lights around their edges. 
Unfortunately, art is long and life short, and while the 
writer hopes to see the execution of this magnificent 
and comprehensive plan, he does not expect to, though 
there is little doubt that ultimately it will be carried 
into effect. | : 

Mr. Brewer's criticiams of the installation of the 
Goodyear photographs and the Sargent water-colours 
at Brooklyn certainly rankle in my breast, because 
they are made in utter ignorance of the facts in the 
case, and cast implications on the “ Science Director * 
that the latter feels are wholly undeserved. Both 
installations were made by the Curator of Fine Arts 
with the approval of the Committee on Art Museum, 
and with the knowiedge that they were temporary. 
The photographs illustrating Professor Goodyear's 
researches in the field of architectural refinement re- 
present the work of years and the expenditure of 
many thousand dollars. They had never been seen 
together, save in Edinburgh, having been hung, for 
want of space in the Museum, on the stairways, and 
never all displayed at once. It was eminently desir- 
able to show them in a body, together with the plans 
and elevations of the buildings from which they were 
taken, and grouped to show the various points illus- 
trated. The effect, when so hung, was excellent from 
every point of view and afforded an opportunity to 
pate tae study and comparison that they had not 
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had before nor have had since. To say that they 
could have been better studied on screens in a ~ study 
room " is equivalent to saying that one could get a 
better idea of St, Paul's by looking at the individual 
stones than by seeing the building as a whole. Besides, 
there was no “ study room.” 

The Sargent water-colours, purchased after the 
Goodyear photographs had been installed, were on a 
brilliantly, not badly, lighted staircase landing, 
because there was no other place for them. As Mr. 
Brewer points out, room might have been provided 
by dividing a long gallery into alcoves; but the 
Trustees for years turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the 
“Science Director” and Curator of Fine Arts that 
this be done, though recently the plan has been carried 
into effect -with excellent results. Moreover, the room 
where the water-coloura were hung has been made 
over, as Was intended, into an admirable little hall 
with a background taken from that in use by the same 
“Science Director” at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

On one point at least Mr. Brewer and myself agree, 
and that ia on the use and abuse of mouldings, Having 
gone from the Brooklyn Museum, which had a super- 
abundance of heavy mouldings, to the American 
Museum, which has absolutely none, I cat say most 
heartily “* A plague on both your houses “—the results 
are equally bad, not merely from a decorative but 
from a practical standpoint, In the American Museum 
we cannot repair a ceiling without haying to paint the 
entire space between girders from wall to wall; we 
cannot change the colour of a hall without special 
treatment of the doorways at either end ; and we can- 
not repair or paint about a windew—where repairs are 
most frequent—without considering the entire hall, 
for there is no place to stop. 

{) may be said that in the addition to the Brooklyn 
Museum, now being built, the mouldings will be 
simplified and low, while in the prospective addition 
to the American Museum of Natural History, planned 
by Messrs. Trowbridge and Livingston, the ceilings will 
be panelled and the doorways and windows will have 
mouldings. 

There are various other matters of which I should 
like to ary were space available, but enough has 
been said, I think, to show that, like all other prob- 
lems, those of museum construction, installation, and 
administration are by no means so simple as they 
appear at. first aight. The Director who desires to 
lead a peaceful life must be prepared to take dis- 
appointments philosophically, to sec hia own plo 
come to naught while helping others to the fruition of 
theirs, must expect to be criticised on the one hand 
for what he does, and on the other for what he does 
notdo. He would best adopt for his motto the advire 


of Aineas : “ Remember in arduous affairs t preserve 
an equable mind.” a 
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A Proposal for ihe Treatment of tie Surrey Gide. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SU RREY SIDE. 
By Paut WarerHouse [P’.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, }6th November, 1914. 
R. Prestpen7, Lapis anp GextLewEeNn,—Like you, [ am at the present time mach more 
interested in the south side of the Channel than in the south side of the Thames. But it 
ition on to those subjects which now are of secondary 
anticipate that London's needs and London's future 





—- may be right for us to force our atter 
importance ; and, after all, we may truthfully 
will azaim before long beeome natural and proper objects of our thought and care. 

We have all heard with amusement of the wise young man who remarked on the tendency of 
rivers to flow through towns, and with superb wisdom have assumed that the converse is the truth. 
We Lave toverted the axiom, ani state that important Lows are generally so placed that they stand 
on both banks of a river. 

As a matter of fact, this is far from being universally trie. 
primarily for water supply, qecundly for transport Purposes. 
defence is more important to the new town than transport ; in many 
water supply and defence is of no value at all for transport. 

I write this in the present tense, but of course Tam transferring myself to the days, now far distant, 
in which the mitiation of European cities Was ih present, not an lnstorical, oor up Hon. Our modem 
town planners think nothing of defence, nothing of water Lis port, and very little of rivers as com- 
posed of drinking waters. 

Using rivers as defence, our forefathers naturally did little 
fended sides of their chosen rivers ; as often as not, the stream 
times almost unfordable ; frequently it was actually picked ont as being impassable, and consequently 
the original city is generally placed on one side only of the watery rampart. Marine towns built at the 
mouth of a river are, it is true, often found to be clustered.on both banks ; but how frequently, when 
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The town-builder seeks the river site 
thirdly for defence. In many cases 
cases also the river while nseful for 


in the way of city building on the unde- 
of their choice was unbridgeable, some- 
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this is the case, do we find that the divided town goes by two different names: thus showi 2 either 
that one half is of later foundation than the other, or that the establishment of buildings on both banks 
it dae merely to the fact that the inhabitants on both shores considered the riparian property, with its 
ready approach to the sea, too valuable, as a natural asset, to be wasted. As often as not, these ris-d-via 
ditadels were, I suspect, not frendly halves of the same township, but actually hostile, 

‘Thus it comes about that in nearly every ancient riverside town, even where the buildings are 


thickly distributed on both banks, there is one side which is known as “ over yonder,” or “ the other 
aide.” ‘This is what the Romans called Trastevere—* over Tiber.” Even wein London, with all our 
modem bridges, know what is meant by “ transpontine,”’ 

> Philosophers and posts attempt from time to time to overleap these traditional boundaries, 
“What matters it how far we go?* the Walrus then replied, * Thera is another shore you know upon the 
ee side.’ There is, indeed, but how many times the Walrus, or some other adviser, has to tell us this 
before we truly, and economically, realise that the statement: is anything more than a geographer's or a 
poet's fancy, 

London for many centuries put up with a dangerous fori where Watling Street plunged into the 
Thames on the Surrey side and emerged at Billingsrate. 

' Ido not know to what extent the original London Bridge of 1176 was covered with the houses which 
were 60 interesting a feature of its successor in the later middle ages, but one wonlid expect that bridge 
to have been a great factor in developing the Surrey side as a corporate part of London, This expecta- 
tion, however, was by no means verified. For a hundred and fifty years after the bridge was estab- 
lished Southwark was governed by its own Bailiffs. During these years the chief effect of the counse- 
tion had been as far as Southwark waa concerned that it became a city of refuge for malefactors who 
wished for any easy eseape from the city magistrates, a state of affairs which was remedied by a ¢harter 
under which the Lord Mayor was made Bailiff of Southwark and empowered fo govern it by his deputy. 
ft was Edward V1., 1 believe, who definitely granted the Borough to the city for a money considera- 
tion, and subsequently it was formally made a ward under the title of “ Bridge Ward Without.” 

This bit of history merely serves to show that a bridge alone, even with houses on it, will not, for 
Ome centurnes, serve to break down the barrier of that maple expression “ the other side.” The 
Thames, in fact, though bridged, did not flow through London. Tt flowed past London and between 
London and Southwark. 

In due course other bridges were born. The eighteenth century, besides stripping London Bridge 
of its chapel gateways and houses (a monstrous deed), built Old Blaelefriars Bridge, which it dedicated 
to William Pitt, and Old Westminster Bridge, which was acclaimed as“ one of the noblest structures 
of its kind in the world.” 

But these bridges did almost nothing towards the sentimental union of the two townships—indeed, 
we find that at the opening of the nineteenth century Southwark had a special grievance. Though a 
ward of the city, it enjoyed no advantages from the ineorporation, for the aldermanship of Southwark 
was adopted as a sinecure for the senior member of the corporation, and the borough gat no more good 
ont of its representative than the Chiltern Handreds do out of theirs. In fact, o standal aroge from the 
fuect that justice was administered in Southwark by the county magistrates of Surrey. This was intoler- 
able to proud Southwark ; its inhabitants would apparently have preferred anarchy and outlawry to 
such rustic justice, | : 

But the scandal and the grievance illustrate my point that charters and bridges were stil] sewers 
to turn the outlandish Surrey coast into # bit of integral London. And even in these days di wexent 
apart of Southwark which was nominally London. Its other division—the Clink—a oe 
by a bailiff under the Bishop of Winchester. nk—was administered 

Let us, therefore, to-night approach Southwark and Lambeth with the thought that there is an 
old score of bad manners against our side which those on the other may not wholly haye frie Neen 
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We go over not merely or mainly to conquer, but to make amends, We niust carry across, with our tape 
measures and levels, not a sword, but a very well-grown olive branch. 

But before we approach let me show you a detail slide of Roque’s plan of 1743, You see what has 
happened. In this map Lambeth Marsh, newly reclaimed from swamps and highwaymen, has been 
town-planned, Before the eighteenth century the map makers, unless they had a taste for aketching 
vegetation, used the Lambeth corner as the convenient place for the title or the table of references. 
But here it has been mapped out with roads on a system, The system was excellent then, It 1s now 
bad. 

The South Side Committee of the London Society has occupied itself by eansidering how it ean 
advise its brother Londoners on the subject of the Surrey side and its future, Its attitude has been, 
not to assume that the Surrey side is a proper playground for the sport of visionaries, but simply this— 
that whereas the Surrey area of denser London, though intimately close to the City, is at present oceupied 
in such a way that its land does not attain the value which its proximity to the centre justifies, it is 
bound by the laws of what one may call territorial economies to undergo extensive developments. 
And the important question for you and me as owners of London to decide is, not whether those 
developments shall take place—that will happen whether we care or don’t care—but how they shall 
take place. Let us consider first the problem of the shore itself, Opinions have been offered from a 
great many directions on the treatment of the right bank of the Thames, antl the general gravitation 
of these opinions favours an embankment road, Some enthusiasts are all for a boulevard—a wide 
rou and trees; others are indifferent about the trees, but insist on public buildings. In any case 1 
don’t think public opinion will be satisfied without a riverside road of some sort. 

The London Society cast its eye on the mud bank which lines the Surrey coast (except at Ingh 
water) all the way from Westminster Bridge to Southwark, and the idea of reclaiming it found at once 
preat favour. Its width in places is so great that a hundred-foot roadway if established along its outer 
edge would have its inner side still well in advance of the present shore Ime, or rather wharthne. 
Conld this reclamation be effected, or would the result of placing an embankment ilong the north edge 
of the mud be to invite Father Thames to collect a fresh deposit of mud north of that ? Enquiries 
were directly made in highly authoritative quarters, and the answer was elicited that the reclamation 
would, as far as ‘Thames himself was concerned (and his traffic), do more good than harm. To answer 
the questions whether the South Side shore shall remain commercial, and whether, if so, its commercial 
character shall be identical with its present use, is to assume too great a knowledge of the future. It 
is certainly unlikely that a tract of land which has been honoured by the establishment thereon of the 
new Palace of the County Council will always retain its present rather humble range of riverside 
establishments; but it would be taking rather a long step to assume that the whole frontage can be 
dedicated ab initio to stately public buildings. ‘There is aceordingly a good deal of wisdom in the 
sugpestion that a portion at least of the proposed embankment should be so planned as not to mterfere 
with the actual wharf properties which now occupy the shore, If these in time decline, their-sites can 
be adapted to the building of those monumental structures with which some of my friends already 
throng the banks—in imagination. If the wharves thrive, and even receive additional consequence 
from the improved character of the foreshore, the way is left open for rivalling the comely waterways ol 
Amsterdam or the antique commercial dignity of Ghent and Bruges. The device in any case is° 
eminently non-committal. It wins land from water—and where land go surpasses tidal mud m urban 
value, this mere achievement ought in itself to go a long way, perhaps the whole way, in paying for 
the enterprise, The embankment road being only a convex version of the route whith most passengers 
wonld wish to take would not be exactly a short cut to anywhere, but we know that in these days of 
motor traffic a curved free run is often of more use than an obstructed straight run, and the fact that 
opinion favours a new Charing Cross bridge which shall deliver on to rather than over the new embank- 
ment road will encourage the use of certain lengths of this road as a traffic outlet of an mportant 
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character. Expressed opinion on the sulject of the retention of commerce on ithe Surrey shore is 
uttered by two kinds of enthusiasts. There is the man who says, Leave the jolly old tumbledown 
wharves just as they are, leave the mud and the cranes and the bits of broken jetty, leave the shot 
tower, and even the whiskey towerand the tea tower, The other enthusiasts say, Sweep it all away, 
tidy it all ap, and let the soil blossom with public buildings varying in size and cost from a million to 
two hundred thousand pounds. If you ask me which of these men ought to have his way, I say the 
first man. But the fact is that he can't have bis way. Things happen on the Surrey side whether 
you wish them to happen or not, The power station of the Post Office is one of the things that hus 
happened, I know nothing of the genesis of this unfortunate building, but it quite spoils by its 
nninteresting bulk a quarter-mile of the landscape which it encumbers. | 

I venture to think there is room for point of view intermediate between the man who says lat 
there be costly public buildings and him who says let there be alwaysmud and shot towers. If there 
is still any life in the wharf trade let us keep i going and give it dignity. 

London used to have a merry quayside; perpetual and easy access to the river was necessary 
for everybody. The river was the highway for certain journeys, but as soon as bridges and roads: 
superseded the stairs (or riverside landings) and the hazardous alleys which led to them, it became an 
axiom of London that the river was closed property. River steamers of courge have in their time 
been an exception to this rule, but they are to-day dead or nearly so, and the suicides with their atten- 
dant police are now the only people (except professional bargees and tug-men) who have any personal 
contact with the stream. The trade use of the waterway is utterly shut off. Think of Thames Street, 
or rather walk along Thames Street. You might be in Haggerston or Hoxton for any evidence you 
there get of ite dependence on Thames traffic. You eannot even smell tarred rope in it, much legs 
can you see a barge. 

In almost every town you can thmk of which does trade on a navigable river there are places 
where you can walk along a quay, with barges or small shipping on one side of the roadway and ware- 
houses on the other side, The conveyance of goods across the quay is, | suppose, some inconvenience, 
but 1t cannot be msuperable or it would hardly have been left to London alone of European cities to 
discover the peculiar cheerless solution of the problem which is her very own speciality. 

The actual recommendation of the South Side report, whieh ia offered as a sugzestion rmther than 
a definite proposal, reads as follows: That from a pomt adjoining the new L.C.C. Hall to Southwark 
Bridge there should be a contmuous embankment 100 feet aide, so placed that it shall coincide on its 
river-side more or less with the low-water edge of the mud-bank. At pomts where the embankment 
80 found is remote from the present wharf frontages, it might be possible by the introduction of the 
by-stream or lagoon dock principle . .. to leave the present riverside properties in the enjoyment of 
their present frontages, altered only by an improvement of the water-approach, by the substitution of 
the lagoon for the mud bank. Barges would, of course, enter these backwaters or lagoons by channels 
passing under the embankment. | 

“In other places where the embankment comes close to the present wharf lineit is thought that 
there might possibly be at intervals riverside warehouses, built as wide arches over the roadway, being 
thus brought up to the riverside for commercial purposes without interfering with the traffic uses of the 
embankment roadway, &c.” 

Oukley prepared the clever drawing which, by the kindness af The Graphic, | am able to reproduce at 
the head of this Paper. | 
‘The wets Charing Cross Bridge project, at first a visionary idea, seems now to be looked upon by 
those practically concerned as a reasonable proposition, The project involves the abolition of Charin 
Cross Station, the formation of a bridge for foot and wheeled traffic in lieu of the present railway whisk 
ee ke tan, a ea of compressed pedestrians, and, of course, the establishment of a mew 
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The idea is certainly excellent ; it combines the removal of an eyesore with the introduction of a 
much needed public benefit. No one knows to what extent the mere annihilation of that awful 
nightmare of steel would re-make the vanished beauty of the Thames. That alone would be worth 
fighting for, and the battle once won there is not a man with an eye in his head who wouldn't clamour 
for the removal of the Blackfriars horror also, The removal of this latter would probably necessitate 
i milway below the Thames to take its place. 

The advocates of the scheme offer variant proposals. Let me allude to what may be called * the 
battle of the levels.” Mr. Lneas is the advocate and to « large extent the originator of a scheme for a 
high level bridge. He has right and reason on his side, He argued very capably that a high level 
bridge eould start from the Strand at the Strand level, eould surmount the present North side embank- 
ment and reach the new South Eastern Station at the level of its own railway lines. Excellent common- 
sense. In fact, the interesting warmth of our friendly controversy was rendered all the warmer by the 
fact that both sides were in the night. I, as chairman of the South Side Committee, began to think 
that we should finish with a sort of Pont du Gard, doing bmsiness at two levels. 

I might mention that an interesting variant of Mr. Lucas’ scheme showed a roadway starting from 
the level of St, Martin's Lane and surmounting the Strand as well as both embankments, 

But we voted, and the vote fell on the low level. 

That this was so was largely due to the production of a low-level suggestion by Mr. Niven and 
Mr. Rattles Davison. I may remind you that last session we had here an interesting Paper * from the 
latter gentleman, who produced illustrations of an excellent desion which he had prepared m collubora- 
tion with Mr. Barclay Niven. 

Mr. Niven has now gone further in the matter, and with smgular generosity he has allowed me to 
introduce to this audience his plan for the treatment of the surroundings of the bridge on the South 
Side. There exhibit the plan—the simplicity, dignity, and directness of which is its own recommenda - 
tion, but I refrain from speaking of it at length because I am hoping that Mr. Niven is present and that 
he will say a few words about it himself. 1 shall allude to it later in connection with my remarks on 
the road problem, 

I don’t care to talk of bridge schemes without reviving onee more the bridge scheme of our friend 
and Past President Mr. Colleutt, which I am sure deserves to be kept in view. I can see nothing 
whatever against this project. It is brought out every now and again, admired, and put away; con- 
demned, I suppose, as fantastic. But there is nothing fantastic about it whatever, save in the sense 
that it exhibits the fertile imagination of its author, 

If I do not here allude by name to all the authors of bridge schemes and South Side schemes, it 
ia nerely because their names are many, not because their claims are overlooked. Indeed, T owe 
much to nearly all of them, and have studied their projects largely. 

On the subject of Railway Stations and their positions I do not here say much, having already 
said more than enough on the occasion when I was last before this audience.t I would now merely 
observe that while accepting the position suggested by the South Side Committee and by Mr. Niven. 
for the proposed new South Eastern Station, I still adhere to the idea that on general grounds, and 
for reasons of more equable distribution, a better place would be about half-way between London Bridge 
ini Waterloo, I realise, however, that there are very cogent grounds for setting aside the argument 
in favour of this intermediate site and selecting one as near as practicable to the south end of the new 
bridge. I must here draw attention to a most interesting paper on this railway subject, which Mr. 
Leaning communicated to the July number of the Journal of the London Society. 

The road question is by no means the least important of the Surrey side problems. It is just as 
well in studying this, not merely to look over the map and suggest that one or two straight wile roads 


* Beautiful Londen.” Jornmsar E.1B.A., Bid May * See “London Railway Stations,” JounxaL E.TB.A. 
1914. 28th February. 1914. 
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en be added to its tangle of confused routes. The fact is that the reads on the South Side are the 
unfortunate results of common-sense and system—common-gense which has become inapplicable, and 
share which has ceased to be yaluable. When London had one ford, or one bridge anid «a few ferry 
places, it was natural that the roads approaching the town from the south should either concentrate 
on those points or join one another before reaching those pomts. Again, when bndges began to span 
the curving Thames and new roads were wanted on the reclaimed waste of Lambeth Marsh, what 
could be more natural than to let these roads radiate on to a focal pomt? As a result the maim South 
of England roads are brought together at the dial centres known as 8t. George's Circus, the Elephant, 
and Vauxhall Cross. 

So long as the traffie on the roads was moderate there was everything to be saul for an arrangement 
whereby the travellers fram the country were collected at pomts from which they could be conveniently 
distributed to whatever part of the town was their chosen destination. But it 14 clear that in a modern 
town of modern population such concentration is entirely the reverse of what is desirable. 

The ideal planning for the arterial rouds approaching a town would be that every such road should, 
instead of joining eanse with other incoming routes, divide itself mto two tracks at the outskirts of the 
town, thereby not only giving its passengers the chance of shortenmg their journey by directing them- 
selves towards the quarter required, but also counteracting that proportionate merease of traffic which 
crows as the town is approached even in a road that has no important branches brought into it. 

An imaginary plan of my own illustrates this principle. A plan of Manchester shows the prin- 
ciple in practice. | 

Here is a diagram [Fie. 1.) of the main roads and bridges as existing. Imagine the Surrey 
township destroyed up to the cireumferenee of about four miles from Charing Cross | Pig. L1.], the dis- 
tance al which J should like to see a cirenit road. How would you reconstruet its roads? Tf you 
belonged to the eighteenth century period, liked the idea of concentration, knew that the traffic was 
comparatively rare, and wanted to colleet tolls, you would certamly do something like this [Fig. IT}, 
lt. closely, as you see, conforms in principle to the St. George's Cireus, Vauxhall Cross, and Elephant 
distribution, and is fairly perfect exeept for the fatal present objection that crrenses and six-way cross 
ings are unmixed ntisances. Of course it is practicable to hope for a chance of entirely replanming 
the roads of this area, but it may be at least worth while to consider the Improvements of the future with 
one eve on the ideal, rather than with both eyes and all energies fixed upon some accentnation of the 
present objectionable system. 

I return to my vision of the essential features of the surroundings. Heres the river, here are the 
present bridges, and here on the four-mile radius are the existing mcommg roads. How should we 
most reasonably connect these roads with the river crossings in such a way as to provide : 

(a) Against over-crowding of traffic ; 

(b) For an unwasteful planning of the Surrey land ; 

(c) For an easy approach to any particular part of the Metropolis. 

Surely the natural method would be something like this Fig. IV.]. Of course, | here exhibit only 
the main streets, leaving intervening spaces unplanned. 

Some of the modern snggestions for new roads imperatively needed embody the construction of 
fresh: thoroughfares intended to discharge into the already congested whirlpools at one or other of the 
three main circuses. Surely we should hesitate to add embarrassment to these overworked spots 
without making the attempt to find out whether something cannot here and there be done to get the 
plan of Southwark and the Borough more nearly into line with the arrangement which appears to be the 
ideal. For many years I have advocated—and so have others—a comparatively direct road from Weat- 
minster Bridge to Southwark Bridge, thus providing a useful drive from the West End to the City. I 
am told that this cannot be, and that the beat [ can hope for is an improvement of the connections 
between Lambeth Bridge and London Bridge. I am not satisfied, for to begin with | do not altogether 
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recognise the new railway work of the L. &8.W. Railway as an insuperable bar to a fine continuation of 
the initial line of Westminster Bridge Road, and in the second place I realise that far more people want: 
to go from Westminster to the City than from Chelsea and Belgravia. 

If I cannot have my road I suggest that instead we should have two good east and west roads. 
One might be north of the South Eastern line and the other south of it, The high level railway lines in 
the whole of this region are of course a great barrier to the free plannmg of Improvements. But some- 
thing can be done even without demanding much, or anything, m the way of new railway bridges. 

Taking Mr. Niven’s plan as the nucleus of a fresh start, [ hope to indicate that much improvement 
might be made m the direction of claar, straight roads leading definitely from somewhere to somewhere 
and going about their business quite unfettered by the suggestion that everything must call at tho 
Elephant or at St. George's Circus, or, worst of all, at Vauxhall, 

You will see that Mr. Niven has a road that runs due east from the end of Waterloo Bridge, thus 
serving as a sort of bow-string to the are of the Embankment curve. ‘This I here adopt as the more 
northern of my two proposed through roads. Incidentally this road would, besides offering a very 
direct east and west thoroughfare, serve to pick up from the future Temple Bridge and St. Paul's Bridge 
whenever these are built. 

The exact route of the more southern road which I now propose is not quite so easy to determine. 
Bui I have made an attempt at a suggestion. After putting it down on paper I went to look at the 
route and was pleased to find that the Bcelesiastical Commissioners had anticipated my wishes at one 
part of the route. When I came as far as Gravel Lane in my journey eastward, I found the ground 
cleared and, wonder of wonders, the roadway itself actually laid out. But the Commissioners’ road is, 
if I may gay so, too narrow, and there 1s more culture about its curve than seems necessary. The large 
estate of the 1.0.0. near Tabard Street is also undergoing reformation and roads are being laid out. 
This is the time to assure ourselves that they will be planned with reference to a general scheme of 
improvement. 

You who have been about on the South Side, who have penetrated the Surrey continent, will ender- 
siand me when I aay that there is something amiss with it that mere roads will not cure. 

You may, as you cross the river, have doubts about the mud bank, you may have a little uneer- 
tainty about whether there is poetry in Bankside or merely oddity, you may, mdeed, have fully per- 
suaded yourself that the clean sweep is the only course possible for the reformer of the shore ; but spend 
an hour with me among the sinuous dreariness of the hinterland, where Victorian enterprise stamped 
ita aix-storied gloom upon the prosperity of the then new thoroughfares, and you will come back to the 
barges, the mud, and the wharves, with such a love for their serene simplicity that you could almost 
kneel down and kisa the foreshore. Bankside may be doubtiul, but there is no doubt about Southwark 
Street. It is devilish. There is a gloom about its smile-less countenance that casts upon the 
passer-by something of the shadow of a London Sunday. You come away from it with the impres- 
sion that the whole street is designed in the style which encouraged the use of stopped chamfers in 
combination with the Orders. The impression is not lar wrong. 

he expression the Hop Exchange calls up a vision of overhanging eighteenth-eentury houses 
tinged with the spirit ofa Kentish market square, but the real Hop Exchange and its surroundings are 
such that except for the purpose of exchangmg hops you would never go near it if it could be avoided. 
I defy anyones to whom architecture has any spiritual appeal to wander through the region between 
Waterloo Read and Borough Road without an attack of the deepest pessimism unless he contrives to 

keep exclusively to the actual slums. The slums, awful as they are, are the only cheerful spots 
Barring certain churches and a few settlement buildings, there is in this region of London scarcely . 
ee modern building that does not by sheer force of architectural iniquity radiate actual depression i“ 
spirit. 

That is one reason to my mind for the formation of two or three new streets runnin clean through 
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the district. Tho stroots themselves will not effect the cure, but the mere fact of newer architecture 
may. Without any doubt the architecture of business premises fifty years ago was in London beastly. 
he commercial architects of that day laid a heavy and merciless hand on the whole neighbourhood. 

It is not merely that every generation thinks ill of that which preceded it, but ‘agi ten Nar 
that in that unhappy period men were given costly opportunities which they were either too careless or 
too ignorant, or perhaps too diabolically inventive, to use with architectural decency. sheer 
plicity of the older houses in Waterloo Bridge Road is bad enough, but it is heaven to the caddish 





ingenuity of their newer neighhours. 


IT have done; but I have left many things untouched. 

[should like to allude particularly to the work which is being done on the Duchy of Cornwall 
Rstate by Professor Adshead and his partner. You are familiar with it by illustration if not by 
observations it is one of the happy signs that the Surrey area is a land of hope. 


You have bwen very patient with me. 


I can only say that T have not attempted to treat this 


great subject exhaustively, but merely to throw out some suggeations as to the guidance of future action. 
Lhave not wished to advocate expenditure, but merely to plead that the inevitable expenditure 
should conform to some rational and dignified plan. 





DISCUSSION ON MR. WATERHOUSE’S PAPER. 


Min. Erwest Newrow, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Ma. EDWIN T. HALL [F.]: | have the greatest 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr, Waterhouse 
for his most interesting and valuable Paper. He very 
properly said that our minds are s0 engrossed in war- 
fare and the science of destruction that they will 
hardly contemplate anything which has to do with 
construction. Butin these trying times we shall take it 
as a great compliment to him that so many architects 
have come here to-night to consider this subject. 
After all, we are looking forward to the time when the 
war will be over and we shall again be able to tackle 
the problems of town-planning which concern our 
great city, And there is no more fruitful subject for 
practical consideration than the South Sule, sekaks 
one of the problems that prevent a great scheme being 
carried out on the North Side is the almost fabulous 
cost involyed. 1 remember many yoars ago a gentle- 
min offering premiums amounting tosome £1,200 for 
a scheme for laying out the City of London, The 
Lord Mayor called a committee together to consider 
this, and | had the honour to receive an invitation 
to be present. ‘The first and only committee meeting 
which was held consisted of the great bankers and 
other men of financial leading tn the City, The meet- 
ing broke wp in half-an-hour, becanse it was pointed 
out that one small street alone would cost twelve 
nillions to reconstruct, and the schome as a whole 
would cost something like twice the amount of the 
National Debt. So nothing more was done. But we 
have better hopes with regard to the South Side, 
because, relatively, Southwark is an mexpensive 


region from the point of view of land value, It is also 
ai) intimately associated now with the North Side that 
something must be done to improve the traffic facilities 
which bring the great Southern roads into the City. 
The Committee of the London Society, of which 
Mr. Waterhouse is the Chairman, has given a great 
deal of attention to this subject. You will have seen 
by the slides how carefully the matter has been gone 
mto, and | think you will say that, whether or not 
these projects can be carried out to-lay—or to-morrow 
__they are admirable echemes to hold before you as 
something to be carried out during the next century or 
so—we hope eather, But, at the same time, unless 
you do begin by laying down a scheme which shall at 
all «venta act a8 a basis, you will never get a re- 
modelling of any considerable district of London, 
With that fascination which all Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Papers possess, he has laid this before us, He has 
aleo told us something of the very interesting history 
of Southwark. J should like to draw attention tos 
little piece of architecture which may not be well 
known, but which redeems the district from the just 
censure which Mr Waterhouse expressed. I refer to the 
heautiful set of almahouses in Holland 8t., Blackfriars, 
one of the most beautiful sets of such buildings which 
remain in London. Now of the schemes which Mr. 
Waterhouse has laid before you, my earnest hope is 
that the Lagoon scheme will be the one which will be 
carried out. It has this great recommendation, that it 
reclaims land which is now waste, and therefore you 
would not be buying land in order to get a more 
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beautiful embankment. You are not destroying the 
trade. warehouse value which exists there, but are 
putting it into a backwater, so that the traffic of the 
Thames will not be impeded by the barges and lighters, 
because they will be able to pass out of the way of the 
general trafic into these lagoons, ae their 
“argoes and take in others, and so continue the busi- 
ness of the river. If, in course of tome, those businesses 
are dispersed—because it is a most remarkable thing 
how tradea do change—and warehouses become ohao- 
fete there, then though you had the Lagoon scheme 
you would have, in addition to your beautiful road, a 
magnificent frontage, on which, if the times demanded 
it, you could get fine public buildings at the back of 
sates qe and these would then be ornamental, 
instead of commercial waters, That is one great 
charm about the scheme. We should be delighted to 
ace Charing Cross railway bridge and Cannon Street 
railway bridge removed from the face of the earth ; 
they are great eyesores which spoil the otherwise 
beautiful vista as you approach London from the 
South. The battle of the High-level versus the Low- 
level achemea ot Charing Cross was waged in the 
London Society, and the net result was that the Low- 
level bridge was thought to be the better of the two. 
But the merits of the other scheme were carefully con- 
sidered and were recognised. Still, the beauty of the 
Low-level scheme, starting from the Embankment, 
from the architectural point of view would, I think, 
appeal to all of us. That grand * Place ” which would 
be made at the foot of Northumberland Avenue, vee 
the roads coming in to it at equal angles, and the 
Embankment joining it, would make a central feature 
there which would be very delightful. And by the 
transference of the station to the South Side, you 
would get a very valuable building site where Charing 
Cross station now stands, which would probably pay 
for the whole of the new bridge, if not for the station. 
The transference of the South Eastern station to the 
South Side would also relieve the traffic of London by 
Charing Croas considerably, because, though velucles 
from the South would cross the bridge, they would 
have ax different outlets, any one of which could be 
taken to disperse the traffic. The juxtaposition also of 
those two great stations would, from the military 
point of view, be very useful in the transference of 
troops from Southampton to Dover, and from the 
North generally to the South and South-West. Then, 
too, the great point of circuses versus what I may speak 
of as the “ gridiron "’ principle, is well worthy of con- 
sideration and study. Many of us here will remember 
the time when the ctreuses at Holborn Viaduct, at the 
foot of Ludgate Hill, and other places were con- 
structed, when it was the general opinion that circuses 
were the chief things to be aimed at in order tomect the 
traffic needa of London. | think Mr. Waterhouse is 
right, however, that they are impossible as foci where 
you have such a vast traffic as has developed in 

vondon, The study of the “ gridiron ” scheme—I do 
not use the term at all disrespectfully, but because it 
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calls the drawing to mind—will show that it does ina 
most marvellous way divert traffic, and you can get to 
anywhere by means of it ; your crossings 

easier, because the traffic is spread over ten roads In- 
stead of over one only; and, furthermore, it seems 
naturally to lead from the main arteries to any bridg 
by which you may wish to go, Great Hast-to-West 
roads are undoubtedly wanted on the South Side, and 
to get from Westminster to the City by means of 
almost any of the schemes which have been sub- 
mitted, would immensely facilitate trafic, and, im 
addition, would develop the district and lend it te 
a more wsefnl occupation than it has at the present 
moment. 

CotoneL BR. C. HELLARD, C.B., Head of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade; I have 
much pleasure in secondimg the vote of thanks, It 
wives me the opportunity of associating myself with 
many of the schemes which are now before you, and in 
which |, personally, take a great deal of mmterest. The 
present moment, when things at home are somewhat 
dluck, ia the time, to my mind, to bring forward for 
tacussion such schemes as these, 0 that when there is 
al opportunity of carrying them out we shall have 
made up our minds as to what is bost. Among the 
various schemes there are very few which present 
what may be termed engineering difficulties; the 
difficulties are almost all financial. With regard to the 
proposal Mr, Waterhouse made concerning the east 
and west routes south of London, there is, to my mind, 
a danger in that you throw traffic on to the two 
bridges—London Bridge and Tower Bridge—which 
ure the two least capable of taking more than they now 
accommodate. There is, of course, the hope that you 
would thereby relieve the east and west routes on the 
north side of the river, and a line of roads running from 
Westminster Bridge to Tower Bridge would shorten 
the journey to the far east of London very much. But 
you would do it at the expense of traffic on those two 
bridges, and the statistics chow that those two carry a 
greater density of traffic than any of the others. I 
shall not to-night enter the lists as regards the question 
of the Low-level or the High-level bridge, but the 
transference of the South-Eastern Station to the far 
side of the river would no doubt be beneficial to the 
general road traffic of London. I am notso convinced 
as to whether the railway authorities and others may 
consider it would be for their benefit; hut where 
Charing Cross Station is at the present moment there 
ono possible room for expansion, whereas if it were 
removed as sugeested, they would get an urea there 
that would allow for any amount of expansion. The 
scheme Mr, Waterhouse has shown on the screen will 
provide us with food for thought for a good many 
years to come, and give bankers and others oppor- 
“see for many years after that. ai 

LAPTACN SWINTON (speaking while demonstra me 
on the wall plan) said: There is only one point ‘ts 
I want to raise, because I do not know whether the 
London Society has had it in front of them. 1 have 
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heen associated with this South Side of the river 
business now for about four years, though I have not 
done much at it for the last eighteen months, as my 
time has been too much ocoupied with other things. 
! hoped, before this war came along, that it might be 
resurrected, | am doubtful about it now, with a 
Budget of 225 millions, for the money is not likely to 
he forthcoming. I want to raise this point, which 
was brought to my notice three years ago by the 
railway company. When it is a question of removing 


Charing Cross station from north to south, you must 


remember Hungerford bridge, which at the present 
moment exists. I was told that under no circum- 
stances could the station be transplanted until a new 
road bridge was built. Now you, on this plan, show 
your new road bridge running through your railway 
bridge. If you get a railway company who say they 
will not move until they are given acoess by. you 
must see that the road bridge does not interfere with 
the railway bridge. [ do not know whether the 
London Committee have had this difficulty in front 
of them. [Mr. Warxrnovse: No.} I pointed it 
out to Mr, Lucas, who is now at the war. It iso 
serious difficulty, and it was raised at once when we 
began having discussions with the railway company. 
I went through this whole South Bide question, from 
the financial point of view, three years ago, and it 1s 
not so easy as it looks on paper. With regard to the 
Embankment Road, I do not know what Colonel 
Hellard would think of that; I doubt that it will be 
very useful for traffic. With regard to a walking 
esplanade on that side, or a park for children to play 
in, | think there is everything to be said for both, 
like the Embankment Gardens on the north side. 
But I find it dificult to know what trafic would use a 
road! As regards a chord road, I do not know why 
the line of the New Cut is not easier to follow than this 
new line drawn on this map, for all this is bad and 
improvable property, and the New Cut is fairly wide 
already. Mr. Granville Smith, once Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council, will tell you how difficult it is to drive a road 
through property owned by many different people. 
I think it would not be very expensive to make the 
New Cut line into a fine road. It would not be a 
straight road—but does that so much matter? I do 
not know if a bridge will ever be made opposite the 
Temple, for it is unfortunate that within the last three 
years a lot of valuable buildings have been put up 
there, which would make it difficult to make the 
approaches. Ido not know what value 5t. Paul's 
Bridge will be to London. I have always held that 
it will be a great waste of money. I[t is going to 
fee nobody architecturally, and will be of very 
ittle use for traffic, If citizens were anxious to spend 
money on a bridge, and would put it up at Channg 
Cross, then this Great Surrey Side Scheme would 
become possible. } 

Ma. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.]: There 
id one point in connection with the Surrey Side which 
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has been rather overlooked this evening. We are 
bound, sooner or later, to have anew Lambeth Bridge, 
and anyone who looks at the map will see that Lam- 
beth Bridge is on the most direct road between Victoria 
Station and the London Docks; and one-half of the 
wide road which is required for that already exists > it 
only requires linking up. I published a plan to show 
that in the Edinburgh Review a year ago, and I think 
it is an idea which is certainly worth takmg into 
account. And that Lambeth Bridge, when built, 
ought to be of such a nature and size that st will take 
a large traffic. When that is done and the roads ate 
linked up we expect it will be a very important route. 
I want to say a word about the xathetic treatment of 
the South Side. Between 1815 and 1820 an English 
visitor to &t. Helena was told by Napoleon, “ You 
don’t know what to do with that great river of yours ; 
you should make a great boulevard along it.” 1 think 
he meant both sides. He had not been to London ; he 
had only seen the plan of it; but he anticipated the 
Victoria Embankment by many years. For the other 
side of the river, Mr. Waterhouse professed a great 
aiimiration for the mud banks and the general untidi- 
ness of the river-side. That is all very well at the 
Pool and in the shipping part; but when you come 
to London Bridge you come to the stately part of the 
capital; you have a sublime bridge, like Waterloo 
Bridge, starting from one side, where there are build- 
ings of architectural importance, and ending on the 
other side in mean streets, If you have a bridge to 
carry fine architecture across the river, you want fine 
architecture on both sides ; and I think that run from 
Southwark Bridge to Westminster Bridge might be 
one of the finest things in the world if we had Nape 
leon’s boulevards and stately buildings on both sides: 
I have no admiration for mud banks, at all events in a 
capital city, and I want to see the South Side made 
something fine. Another point is Mr. Colleutt's 
bridge, with houses on it. It ia an admirable design 
in itself, but | protest absolutely against bridges with 
houses on them; when I go across a river, I want to 
aee the river and to have the fresh air. 1f we do not 
see the river it takes away part of the picturesqnenesa 
of the town; going over a bridge is a change from 
going along streets ; it is a new view, and it is better 
hygienically, also, if there are no houses on it. 80, 
whatever the architectural merits of such a bridge 
may be, 1 do not want a bridge with houses on if. 
Mz. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: I should like to 
express my extreme admiration of Mr. Waterhouse's 
Paper. We always come with pleasure to hear a Paper 
by Mr. Waterhouse because we expect wit and wis- 
dom, and we always get them—so invariably that one 
feels there is something wrong with the rule, as there 
are no exceptiona, As to his scheme, it is much too 
late to oriticise it in detail, but 1 think on an evening 
of thia kind, when there ia an opportunity of dealing 
with the ideal, it is excessively refreshing to deal 
with it on such a large scale, and cut and carve 
London as Mr. Waterhouse hasdone. There is a very 


invigorating sensation about such an employment, 


When one makes an ideal suggestion one ia often 
brought wp by the financial expert, and it is dashed 
because of its Impossibilities. But Mr. Waterhouse 
keepa these impogsibilities in the background. I 
have recently seen Paris under its present unique 
conditions—I was there a few days ago—and Paris, 
in its present state of trage tranquillity, gives one 
the opportunity not only of observing its architec- 
ture, but of observing the splendid disposition of 
that architecture, ita great spaces and the handling 
of those spaces. And, walking by the side of the 
Seme, my heart sank at the recollection of the way 
in which we have treated the waterway here, which 
at high tide is an infinitely finer ono. I do not 
agree with Mr. Waterhouse in any élesire to preserve 
the hugger-mugger and extremely sloppy condition 
of the south bank. The picturesqueness jg un- 
deniahle, especially im the twilight—and twilight 
does sometimes pervade London, even at ten o'clock 
in the morning—and such effects are valuable to the 
painter ; but in a Capital city, with ideals, a few of 
Which are bemg realised, I do not think the mere 
accidental untidiness and unreasonablenesses which 
are an accretion of the past should be maintained in 
the face of the greater possibilities of making the 
Thames, between London Bridge and Battersea 
Bridge, one of the finest things in the world. With 
regard to houses along the sides of bridges, I agree 
with Mr. Statham. 1 blocks of houses on a 
Thames bridge would be, architecturally, a great 
mistake ; and I agree with Mr. Statham that, having 
emerged from the comparative confinement of the 
streets, you intensely enjoy the sense of a great open 
space which a bridge affords, and an unhampered 
view of a noble river like the Thames. An open 
bridge ts not to be bartered away without real neces- 
sity, not even from the necessity of relieving the cost 
of the bndge. [| would express, once more, my 
admiration of the Paper, which has given na an 
evening offering boundless opportunities of con- 
sidering ideals. 

Prorzsson 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.|: I am one of 
those jtimumerable people whom the lecturer alluded 
to as having produced a scheme for dealing with the 
South Side of London, I[ rather hoped that some- 
thing more would have been mentioned about the re- 
moval of Cannon Street Bridge and Station, It is ns 
equally important to remove that, as it ia to remove 
Charing Cross Station. I had a scheme the main out- 
lines of which were based on the principle that jt is 
high time that our arrangements for traffic communi- 
cation became a little more subtle; that is to say, 
that we separate our trunk traffic from our suburban 
trafie. The general lines on which I went provided 
that suburban traffic should come over the Grosvenor 
Street Bridge to Victoria, and occupy the old Under- 
ground, as far as Cannon Street ; that the old Under- 
ground between here should be sold to the South 
London System, and with the money a new Tube line 
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be eonstructed in the right position, down Victoria 
Street and up Whitehall and the Strand. But my_ 
suburban traffic wag to be continuous, coming out 
from London Bridge Station by a new combined rail- 
way and # footbridge over Cannon Street, and emerg- 
ing from Victoria via Grosvenor Bridge. The trunk 
lines would remain at London Bridge, or come through 
to Vietoria and Waterloo. In this way I shonld com- 
pletely free the river of railway bridges, except Black- 
friars. The question of a new connection betwoen 
Westminster and the City is, of course, always of very 
great interest; and there comes in my reason for 
wishing to do away with Cannon Street Station. In- 
stead of Cannon Street Station and Railway I would 
put my new main bridge, not at St. Paul's, but here, 
and would occupy the space of the railway line for 4 
certain distance round the curve, as the commenre- . 
ment ofa City and Westminster traffic connection, and 
it would be an economical suggestion. With regard. 
to the Embankment which ao many advocate, it 
seems to me that we must have an Embankment : but 
the conditions on the South Side are not the same as 
those on the North; and I agree with what Captam 
Swinton has said, that there is no need for a road 
there, except that it will not cost very much to make 
a road, the chief expense being the Embankment. In 
a great scheme like this it would merely mean, in the 
main, pushing the buildings back a little. It would 
not be the same as making a road on the North Side: 
The conversion of this South London wharf into an 
area Of palaces is a very drastic idea and I do not 
think it likely to come off in this way. I do 
think, however, that one day we may have some hum 
Government buildings here, but they will not bo 
exactly palaces or hotels. I do not think we shall 
ever have the lagoon system. [ am inolined to think 
that improvements in our traffic svstema will take 
away all the business that is now conducted on the 
river to other spots farther down. And I Tather dis- 
agree with what Mr. Waterhouse says about cireuses 
and road connections, I think it will be a preat mia- 
take, and detrimental to the appearance of a huge 
city, if we are not to have any traffic connections. 
As he presents the two systems I prefer his “ spider- 
web” plan, with the big cireus to his gridiron plan. 
It is only a matter of controlling the traffic. | think 
the safest part of a road to-day is at an angle where a 
policeman is stationed. ‘Traffic must be slowed up at 
thease ten. and go round centres or curves in a cone 
trolled way. That is the true system for collecting 
and dispersing modern traffic. I wish to thank Mr, 
Waterhouse for his kind reference to my work at Ken- 
nington and for his exceedingly interesti Paper. 
Mr. D. BARCLAY NIVEN [#.]: T have been very 
much Interested in Mr. Waterhouse’s delightful Paper. 
Not only is it delightful, but it has also been very 
instructive, especially the scientific diagrams in which 
he has suggested the roads éxternal to his sone in 
relation to the different bridges crossing the river. It 
8 well to remember that the Thames is the noblest 
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open space we have, and the bridges over it enable us 
to have a fine view of the buildings on either side of it. 
Coming over. Hungerford or Waterloo Bridge in the 
evening, especially catching the first glimpse of the 
river from a Continental train, with the fine buildings 
on the North Side, and perhaps the light in the clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament, the traveller gets 
one of the finest sights to be seen anywhere. Now that 
the County Council building is bemg erected on the 
South Side it is logical to suppose that fine buildings 
will be put near it. In the scheme I have prepared 1t 
is Suggested that there shonld bea road bridge im axis 
with Northumberland Avenue, terminating in & new 
South-Eastern Station on the South Side. This new 
South-Eastern Station is put asnearas possible to the 
South-Western, so that traffic from the South-East to 
the South-West could conveniently get from one to 
the other. I should even like to see, if that were 
possible, the South-Western absorb the Sewth- 
Kastern, or vice versed, so that there would be one 
combmed through traffic station and not a terminus 
at all. Captain Swinton pointed out a difficulty in 
doing away with Charing Cross Station and putting it 
ona new site on the South Side, in that the proposed 
new bridge clashes with the line of the existing bridge, 
But, of course, the new station would be built on the 
South Side before the present station waa vacated, 
and a temporary bridge would be provided until the 
permanent bridge was ready. [ have hoped that the 
scheme exhibited might give a dignified solution. The 
bridge, besides being lower, is shorter from aide to 
aide than the High-level proposal, and consequently 
would be cheaper. The traffic to the North would be 
quickly distributed by the radiating streets, and to 
the South would in the same way be quickly distri- 
buted to the stations and down Waterloo Bridge Road 
and Stamford Street. The gradients are spoken of as 
difficult, but the bridge would be practically the same 
in gradient as Westminster Bridge; the starting 
points at either end being the same und the rise to the 
middle the same above ordnance datum. None of the 
sradionts are more than Lin 50, which is as easy as to 
any existing bridge over the Thames. ‘The slight 
alteration to the level of the Victoria Embankment 
heoessary to arrive at the starting level of the bndge 
on this side has been carefully worked out and i 
shown in Mr, Raffles Davison’s sketch and is hardly 
perceptible. The proposed Southern Embankment 
would be almost identical in Jevels with the Victoria 
Embankment, and, like it, would pasa under Waterloo 
Gridge. From the new bridge you descend slightly to 
the Station “ Place," which, however, is still 2.50 
above the natural level of the ground, Consequently 
the approach«s to the South-Western Railway and to 
Waterloo Bridge are both easier by that much than at 
Present, and it would be as easy to get to the new 
South-Eastern Station, The level of the station i 
supposed to be the level of the present rails, or the 
same level as Waterloo. A short vehicular bridge over 
Waterloo Bridge Road would enable cabs or passen- 


gers to get from one station to the other, and the 
ascents to both stations would be equally available 
for either. We know there will be difficulties; that, 
already, there are improved buildings which must be 
considered, and that before such a scheme can be 
carried ont other buildings will have arrived. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son have even now put up a building 
on a portion of the site where the station is proposed 
to be placed, so there would have to be modifications 
before anything could be done. With regard to 
Waterloo, there is the new facade, one-half of which 
is now being built parallel to Waterloo Bridge Road. 
This is set back from the road to leave room fora high- 
level cab rank, the remainder curves to follow the line 
of the railway connection to Charing Croas. It is an 
extraordinary thing that-a slight railway curve, sub- 
ject to changes in foture, should determine the outline 
ofa preat station. [I have creat pleasure in supporting 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse. 

Me. BERNARD DICKSEK [F.|; After 21 years 
a8 District Surveyor in South London I may claim 
to have some knowledge of the ins-and-outs of the 
neighbourhood, There is one point that appears to 
have been lost sight of, Myr, Waterhouse is probably 
correct about the undesirability of these circuses under 
present circumstances; but they ore here, and we 


shall not get rid of them, so we must make the best of 


what we have. All those streets in South London 
were laid out in the middle of George LL" reign, under 
a special Act of Parliament, those converging on St. 
George's Circus and the other citreus. At that time 
there was no bridge over the Thames lower than 
London Bridge, so that the scheme stopped short at 
the end of the Borough Road, where it runs into 
Borough High Street. It appears to me that you have 
a very good scheme up to a pomt; why not carry it 
further? If you lay a rule oa the map, and continue 
the Borough Road, which is an 80 ft. road, straight to 
the Fast, clear of the Leather Market, and widen 
Tanner Street, Bermondsey, you will make a fine road, 
over what is practically worn-out property, which will 
enter the Tower Bridge Road just south of where the 
South-Eastern Railway crosses it, This would make 
wu line for trafic South of the River from the East over 
Tower Bridge along the new street and the Borough 
Road; the traffic could then be dispersed over th 

various bridges by the roads that radiate from St. 
George's Circus, I have raised this scheme before, at 
the Local Government Board enquiry, but it has been 
objected that the Tower Bridge cannot accommodate 
any more traffic. Colonel Hellard has given me some 
figures showing how many vehicles cross the bridge in 
the course of a day, but by spreading the number over 
12 hours only out of the 24, it does not vive a great 
number for every few minutes. Tower Bridge hos 
never been inconveniently crowded at any time when 
[ have been near it. But the scheme need not stop 
at Tower Bridge Road ; it could be continued across 
that road, possibly by a narrower street, and be con- 
nected with the two tunnels that pass under the 
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Thames. In that way you get a short cut from Haat 
to West without going North of the Thames. It 
would appreciably relieve the traffic in the Strand and 
‘Oxford Street. One of the merits of such a acheme 
is that it would pass over an area of rotten buildings— 
and | use that term advisedly—one part wha be laid 
out afresh, and the other part would conast of streets 
that exist at the present time. With regard to the 
lagoon system, I do not know whether any of the 
gentlemen here have visited the City of Copenhagen ; 
if they have not, it is well worth a visit on that pomt 
alone. I do not know any city where water formsa 
more important part in the layimg out ; it Is extremely 
charming. I have great pleasure in supporting the 
vote of thanks. 

Tue PRESIDENT : | shall not attempt at this late 
hour to sum up se many different views, but shall coi- 
tent myself with putting the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Waterhouse for his most able and interesting Paper. 
Mr, Waterhouse has the meomparable gift of making 
everything seem so easy—whether it is the removal of 
our railway stations or the replanning of the whole OF 
a part of London, it does not matter, everything ts 
quite casy. Difficulties are touched on with light 
and delicate humour, and seem to disappear of them- 
selves. Itis always difficult to know which to appre- 
ciate most—the matter of his Paper, or the way in 
which he pute his views before us. However, he « 
alwaya certain of a full house, and [am sure I om 
speaking for everyone present when I tell him we have 
heen instructed and entertained. 1 now formally put 
the vote of thanks, which I am sure will be carried by 

lamation. 

w MR. WATERHOUSE : Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, I think 1 must be allowed to say one or two 
things, however late it may be, by way of thanking the 
friends who have apoken, and among them Mr. Hall 
and Colonel Hellard. With regard to the overcrowding of 
London Bridge, it will be remembered that I apecially 
abstained from running the proposed North Road into 
Borough Road by way of saving London Bridge extra 
work: and 1 am hoping that the relief road which in 
brought into being by Mr. Niven’s brain, by picking up 
the other bridges, will relieve some of London Bridge's 
duty. Captain Swinton isone of those gentlemen whom 
T should have wished to mention, and whom I spoke of 
as remaining anonymous to-night. | was very well 
aware of Captain Swinton’s work in this matter; | 
believe much of it is veiled under a dignified anonym- 
ity, and I did not know how far I should be at hberty 
to mention his name im connection with it. I am 
grateful to him for having come to-night. T have been 
asked why I did not put a new road along the New Cut. 
It was along the New Cut I ip ieee suggested going, 
but I have been so criticised for it that I a 2 it 
was time to shift my ground and try something else. | 
agree with Captain Swinton about St. Paul's Bridge, 
but, if we must have it, it would be aa well to have o 
way of getting to it from the South Side, and that is 
why I suggested there should be a road leading te it, 
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Mr. Warren and Mr. Statham both expressed them- 


selves kindly. To both | would suggest that the Ponte: 


Veochio is not a bad bridge though it has shopa on it. 


The treatment is only proposed for one bridge, and I 


think that even with Mr. Colleutt’s bridge we could 
get a whiff of fresh air and be able to get occasional 
peeps of the river. : ca 
evening ; but Mr. Adshead has been bolder in remov- 
ing Cannon Street Station. That, I am told, is the one 
irremovable thing in London. 


Mr. H. J, LEANING, F.S.L., sends the following 
contribution to the discussion :— 

After a long experience of the Sphinx-like impar- 
tiality of Mr. Waterhouse as Chairman of the South 
Side Committee of the London Society, i} has heen 
very refreshing to hear from his own mouth what he 
actually thinks. Tis synthetic method brings us to 
the conclusion that, so far as the roads are concerned, 
we must either work upon almost identical lines to 
thoes now made, or make a wholesale clearance and 
reconstruct. 

If opinions were unanimous as to the avoidance 
of circuses possibly some consideration might be 
given to the latter course, but they form so integral a 
part of the planning of most of the European capitals 
to-dav, that one is tempted to think that under proper 
control they will continue to enter into new plans, 
though possibly on a much larger scale than before. 

The railway concentration scheme which appeared 
in the July number of the Journal of the London 
Society, to which Mr. Waterhouse honoured me by 
directing attention, is so intimately connected with 
the development of South London, that [ feel until 
that problem is solved other efforts concerning roada, 
&e., will be in vain. 

[ think Mr. Waterhouse himself is uneasy about it, 
as be enunciated in a Paper read last year before the 
Institute a scheme for bringing the Metropolitan 
Railway across the River and back to join the existing 
system; but to my aurprise he did not mention this 
scheme on the present oorasion. 

Much as I admire Mr, Niven’s plan for the new 
Charing Cross, | cannot escape from the conclusion 
that such a small railway as the South-Eastern and 
Chatham cannot possilly require two West-End 
termini, All the main trunk lines are satisfied with 
one terminus, and it is only for the reason that these 
two termini once belonged to different companies that 
they exist to-day, Our present services have become 
so much a part of our daily life, that it, requires a 
good deal of courage to alter them: but having per- 
sunded the educated public that alterations are neces- 
sary, let us go to the root of the matter and consider 
the whole question of the railway approaches to 
London from this side asa whole. 

[t is important to remember that since these lines 


were constructed great thanges have occurred. The 
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I have been called bold this. 
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rival systems with their rival reutes to London have 


amilramuted, and it was thought that there would be 
immediate changes to abolish the waate of competition. 
They never came, and we still have double routes from 
several places, The waste is further aggravated by 
the changed conditions of road traffic, as motor-"huses 
and electric trams have largely superseded suburban 
railwaya—so much so that it would probably be found 
that the expenses of up-keep of the stations and many 
lengths of lines close to London actually exceed the 
takings of the companies from these lines. If that 
is 0, it clearly ought to be in the interests of the 
Company aa well as of the public for some scheme of 
concentration to be carried out. 

[ endeavoured to show in my article that by gather- 
ing together all the approaches on this system at one 
point near Catford, as indicated on the official railway 
map, and by constructing from that point underground 
lines both to Victoria and to Cannon Street, that the 
essentials of the présent service would be maintained, 
that only 8) miles of new line would be required, that 
ai st 29 miles of viaduct, dc., could be removed 
without any sacrifice, and that the proceeds of the sale 
of the land upon which the latter run ought to ay 
long way towards defraying the cost of the new line. 
Not the least of the advantages which would accrue 
from such a scheme would be the removal of all the 
iron bridges acroas the Thames, the removal of the iron 
bridge across Ludgate Hill and the station adjoining. 
the possibility of extending London Bridge Station by 
the Brighton Company and a proper treatment of its 
approach, and also the possibility of a proper treatment 
of Waterloo Station iia badly spoilt by the South- 
Eustern lines), Incidentally also, Southwark Cathe- 
dral might hope once more to stand in dignified and 
worthy surroundings. 

No doubt there are objections to the scheme, one of 
the greatest of which is its magnitude and the necessity 
of Government support for its realisation. This latter 
aeema to be more remote now than ever, and | fear 
that not even a partial scheme for improvements of 
any kind stands any chance of being looked at for many 
yours. 

With regard to the question of a roadway along the 
proposed new Embankment, I should prefer to see the 
new buildings set back a considerable distance from 
the water's edge, but would much rather see the space 
between them and the river laid out as public gardens 
than as a road. There is a pressing need for them 


everywhere, especially in South London, which ts 
lamentably deficient m such spaces. 

I cannot see how any general scheme for the 
re-development of Lambeth and Southwark can he 
carried out until the various owners have agreed 
between themselves aa to the various uses to which 
certain portions of the land shall be devoted. The 
residential, commercial, administrative, official, und 
other areas must all be allotted, and as such allotment 
may lead to unfair restrictions upon certain owners to 
the advantage of other owners, | think 1t may be 
necessary to establish a Commission to settle the 
various rights and compensations. 

Much controversy raged a little time ago around the 
question of the type of dwelling which ought to replace 
the ones that, will be removed ; I think this problem 
has been very happily solved by Professor Adshead at 
Kennington, where he has been able to secure the 
utmost elasticity in the sizes and accommodation of 
the various tenements, never allowing them to become 
too large to control and never permitting any single 
building to assert itself at the expense of its neigh- 
bours. 


St. Stephen's House, Victorta Embantiment : 
17s November 1914. 
To the Editor, Jounwan R.1.B_A.,— 
The South Side and the London Society. 

Dean 8m,—<After hearing the witty and instructive 
Paper by Mr. Waterhouse, clearly two fundamental 
matters predominate as to the South Side, one being 
financial and the other msthetic. 

1. It seems to me that the present war will meta- 
morphose our army, and that, as our main military 
depfits are situate on the southern lines, these latter 
must surely be taken over soon by the Government. 
Such a move will simplify the present difficulties 
concerning the abolition of all railway stations on 
the North Side. 

6 But, whotever scheme be adopted for 4 boule- 
vard on the South Side, it will be damned wsthetically 
(as the North isat present) by those hideous eyesores, 
thetrams, Granted, however, that they are necessary 
evils, let the Landon Society inaugurate a competition 
for decently designed trams, including the lettering 
of the advertiaements.—Faithfully yours, 

Puiu A. Ronson [.}. 
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REVIEWS, 
Bell Towers lll. Ranging: An Appe Architects, By 
- Sir A. a Hapens Bet. MA Wah Reale send 
Edwin AH. Lewis, M.A,, E. Alerander Young [4.], and 
others. Go. Lond. 1914. 2s. net. [Longmana, Green ob 
Uo., 39 Paternoster How.] 

Gell-ringing, a3 a science, is so essentially and 
exclusively English, both in its initiative and develop- 
ment, that any treatise written with the object of 
setting it upon even a hisher es than it already 
occupies is to be welcomed. This is not less true even 
if we are bound to admit that such a genuine enthusiast 
a5 Sir A. Heywood may be apt to treat his subject 
from a somewhat exclusive standpoint, He is an un- 
doubted expert in some branches of engineering. If 
dubbed an amateur, the word must be used in its hest 
anc fullest sense. His title to be not only an enthusi- 
asti¢ but an expert rt change-ringer is mdisputable. 
His presidency of our chief Bell-ringing Society rests 
upon solid achievement in the fascinating exercise he 
has made his own and transmitted, an report says, to 
two equally skilled daughters. It is an undoubted 
advantage for architects to have before them a com- 
prehensive statement definitely from the expert bell- 
ringers standpoint. 

If this volume had no other claim, it would deserve 
notice for Mr, E. H. Lewis's able mathematical paper 
directed “to expose the fallacy that elasticity in a 
bell frame relieves the strain upon a tower,” which, 
although occupying only 22 out of the 186 pages of the 
book, constitutes by far the most important contribu- 
tion. Demonstrations of this kind are worth sheaves 
of theory or preconceived individual opinion. 

But, having said this much, it must be added that 
the arguments used are not to be accepted as finally 
conclusive of the thesis set forth, that steel or iron is 
the only medium to secure such rigidity as is necessary 
in bell-frame construction. Howeversympathetic the 
reader, he cannot but be struck by some curious 
soleciems, some contradictions and unsupported naan 
tions which do not bear analysis. The outposts, indeed, 
moet us on the first page of Sir Arthur's introdactory 
chapter, where an earnest appeal is made “ to archi- 
tects to weigh more carefully the expert views of bell- 
hangers and ringers upon highly technical points. . . 
de." “* Crede experto,” he says, and architects cannot 
but be in sympathy with the remark, But he there 
and then encourages our credulity by the frank admis- 
sion that “ the bell-hanger may be, and occasionally 
8, & dangerous man to be allowed a free hand in a 
church tower,” and that“ church authorities, whether 
from motives of ¢conomy or in deference to the wishes 
of the bell-hanger, not uncommonly allow the latter 
his own way.” And we are forther told that “an 
incompetent bell-hanger in a frail tower almost cer- 
tainly works mischief." 

Although not succinctly set forth by our author, we 
may thank him for so clearly implying the obvious 
conclusion, which hardly needs statement in this 
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JouRNAL, that no bell-hanger—or, for the matter of 
that, no other form of engineer—should be let loose 
upon a church or other work of architecture without 
the supervision of an expert architect. In a wider 
sphere we have just had a noticeable instance of the 
trath of this at St. Paul's, and it is not less truce when 
provision for bells is under consideration, | 

Take another case, he whole essay contends for 
rigidity by the employment of steel. Yet the case ia 
given away at the conclusion of the chief author's 
contribution by the admission that, to secure rigidity, 
rivetting ought to supplant bolting. “ Bellfounders,” 
we are told, “ have hardly yet realised that rigidity 
cannot be obtained in bolted work unless the holes be 
reamered and the bolts turned to a driving fit,” One 
of the strongest objections to the metal frame as at 
prea constructed could not be better stated by its 
keenest opponent. Sir Arthur does not add that the 
extra cost of rivetting or reamering or turning in any 
complete form would be likely to render the coat of 
metal frames generally prohibitive. 

We become conscious aa we proceed that we are 
dealing with advocate rather than logician, and while 
the arguments used will doubtless serve to strengthen 
the prejudices of the bell-ringing confraternity in 
favour of metal, for reasons which will appear 
presently, the genuine enyuirer cannot feel convinced 
or even satisfied, 

. a etary mstance. Mr. E. H_ Lewis is reinforced 

¥ the late Lord Grimthorpe, “ distinguished,” so saya 
Sir Arthur, “ both as architect ed engine ir 
Thackeray Tarner is, on the other hand, demolished 
by the quotation of a characteristic and well-remem- 
bered Times letter from Lord Grimthorpe, wherein he 
claims for himself finality upon this as upon every 
subject he touched, “ This,” he slys, is a mechani- 
cal question which T have been dealing with in every 
way for sixty years, both a builder and a bell 
designer, including bell-hanging,*’ Mr. Lewis evi- 
dently feels himself in queer company, for in giving 
us typical samples of bell frames for our instruction 
he remarks upon Frame | that it “ was Planned by 
the late Lord Grimthorpe in order that the bells might 
neutralise each other. The effect is exactly the 
apposite, and the alternations of force are continuous 
and large”! But perhaps Mr. Lewis was unaware 
that we were to be harried by Lord Grimthorpe’s 
blank cartridge in another part of the volume ! 

The enquiring reader will multiply instances like the 
above, and at the same time find that the thesis is 
supported by some natveté and a good deal of over- 
lapping. The first is instanced when Sir Arthur 
assures us that before Mr, Lewis's now first published 
investigations it had always been considered (clearly 
by Lord Grimthorpe and presumably also by himaelf) 
that if two bells swing in the same plane and are roped 
on opposite sides they neutralise one another. Of 
course they do, if they are “fired "ge ry 
simultaneously. But as bells are generally rung j, 
sequence, the exact opposite is the case. Itis uieaiie 
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if true, that even Lord Grimthorpe and other rta 
should have hitherto failed to appreciate such an 
obvious point. 

In the matter of overlapping, three times are we 
told the pretty story how the once-beard extraordinary 
beauty of the Lavenham bells was explained by the 
fact that the roof was off the tower—a story which the 
present writer is compelled from actual knowledge to 
shatter as apocryphal. Lavenham tower has never 
been worcofed in the memory of man. A small area 
of lead was once lifted to uneover a beam by means of 
which a bell was lifted for adjustment. The Laven- 
ham bells are remarkable stall times, probably because 
(1) they are beautiful in themselves ; (2) they are not 
tuned on Canon Simpson's principle : (3) they are hung 
upon a wooden frame in a splendidly eapacious and 
lofty belfry, which fulfils all that Sir A. Heywood very 
rightly asks that a belfry should do. . 

To those who have not made a special study of 
towers—a study not complete without all the con- 
siderations surrounding hells and bell-hanging— 
Chapter Il, is specially to be recommended. The 
author's somewhat exclusive outlook is, however, 
indicated by the objection he raises to clocks in bell 
towers, whereby the clock-fare is set up aa an inenbus 
to the architect, It is true that unsatislactory clock- 
faces predominate. But most of them are surely 
derived from stock. How pleasing the clock-face can 
be in the hands of a competent designer the example 
at Colchester, St. Leonard, may be quoted. Nor can 
one concur as to the effect of deep louvres “ shooting 
the sound down into the churchyard." The present 
writer has experimented upon this to find it a fallaey, 
at least with wooden louvres. Sound waves are much 
more complicated, and, moreover, wooden louvres have 
a resonance of theirown. The statement that louvres 
6 to 9 inches in height, without overlap, suffice to keep 
out anow, to say nothing of driving rain, may lead the 
inexperienced architect who heeds it into serious dis- 
appointments, 

Now, the whole matter resolves itself into two main 
propositions: (1) Shall the frame be of metal or 
timber! (2) In either ease shall the upper member 
of the frame as well as the under be attached to the 
tower t 

Qur author anawers “ metal” to the first question 
and “ yes” to the second, and marshals all his forces 
in support of his faith, All but one, that is, in regard 
to (1). In these days of Central Councils of Bell 
Ringers, County Associations, College Youths, Dioce- 
san Guilds, University Guilds, Irish Associations, and 
other ringing societies, to one or the other or most of 
which every contributor to the volume belongs, the 
easy running of a new or rehung peal at the very 
outset of its carver is of first importance, as itis equally 
to the bel-hanger. [t is the latter's custom to arrange 
that one or other of the societies baptizes the bella for 
him, and the encomiums are duly posted to the next 
customer. How many of us have not heen treated to 
the Jess well-known firma of bell-hangers ! 
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Now, 2 metal frame is at its best when just con- 
structed, with the bolts all tightened up and the 
adjustments freshly made. The cement which pms the 
girders into the walls is all new and taut. The shrink- 
age which inevitably takes place in the firat four years 
Fite life has not yet set in. Nor have the ends of the 
irons begun to rust and thrust out or apart the walls. 
The Guild comes, und perhaps (to the distraction of 
the inhabitants) is coaxed by the smooth running of 
the mechanism to bring to a successful conclusion « 
peal of 18,028 changes in 12 hours and 19 minutes, 
and thus beats the record of the longest and finest 
performance in the annals of change-ringing (see p.17). 

But what if the frame had been of the now despised 
and discarded oak, more and more difficult (alas!) to 
procure well seasoned ! ‘The partially seasoned wood 
would have been at its worst when new, for it takes a 
year or more to settle into place. The bells would 
have gone heavily and the inhabitants would have 
been spared! But where was the bell-hanger’s 
testimonial ? 

Add to the above the ease of getting the iron and 
steel and the difficulty of securing the oak, and it ts 
not hard to appreciate the bell-hanger’s ready aceept- 
ance of the Ringing Guilds’ obvious preference ; and 
a good reason follows why so many splendid timber 
frames, as, for instance, the magnificent one at Wim- 
borne Minster, have been condemned and turned into 
trinkets or firewood. 

Against such wonted and unwarranted destruction 
it is the business and the duty of architects to protest, 
and to make their protest good by refusal. The 
superiority of metal over wood ia not yet proved. The 
assertion of it certainly does not warrant wanton 
destruction. The metal frame is a piece of machinery, 
as, indeed, Sir Arthur Heywood claims, and it is well 
known that modern machinery has a singularly short 
life, even when cared for in a manner the bell frame 
can neverexpect tobe. The nuts can work loose and, 
unless kept smeared, become set and immovable ; the 
best of red lead is ephemeral, and constant painting 
and expense are called for, which the rural! parish can 
ill afford ; the ends of the girders rust in the often 
damp walls ; the cement works loose, as cement will. 
A time comes when the ringers begm to wonder if they 
have gained by the destruction of the old frame. 

On the other hand, after one or possibly two adjust- 
ments of the well-constructed timber frame (ndjust- 
ments which the conscientious bell-hanger will muke 
free of cost), it settles down to a life of perhaps two 
hundred years, if we may judge of some of the admuir- 
able constructions of our forefathers, although they 
depended only upon wooden pins and experience 
instead of graphic statics. | 

That « lasting metal frame cannot be constructed, 
especially if expense be no object, is not for a moment 
advanced. It must, however, have a great deal more 
solidity and weight than has yet been attempted, and 
it should be entirely of cast metal rivetted. Mean- 
while the record of some of the metal frames erected 
during the last few years is not always a good one. 
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The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will be adding to tts useful work by setting forth 
succinctly the failures it has recently been investi- 
Upon the important question of rigidity as set forth 
by Mr. Ki, Lewis, one has to ask why through all times 
bells have been hung upon a so-called cage, supported 
upon beams. Obviously the most rigid construction 
consists of girders of sufficient strength to support the 
two gudgeons of the bell, calculated (for vertical 
thrust) at at least four times its weight, plus the 
weight upon the one end of any other girder the main 
girder may have to carry. Such frames have been 
constructed (there is said to be one at Shipton-wnder- 
Wryehwood, Oxon.), and have failed, 

A pomt which Sir Arthur does not adequately 
emphasise is weight. Therelation between the weight 
of the awinging metal to the masstveness of the tower 
and the weight of the frame is too frequently not well 
considered, For weight of frame such o simple single- 
girder construction would fulfil all claims, as well as 
those of rigidity. The writer has put this form of 
construction before well-known bell-hangers of great 
experience, and they will not even consider it. There 
scema to be a consensus of opinion that the frame 
raised over the beama does“ take up "’ the complicated 
thrusts and strains inherent in a mass of metal swing- 
ing in all directions. Hf this be eo, then the attach- 
ment of the top member of the frame to the walls 
must be wrong, despite Mr. Lewis's conclusions. If 
it be not so, then why complicate the matter by 
framed construction such as Messrs. Taylor's “ H ” 
frame from Pontypridd and “ side frame " from Wim- 
borne, the latter stated to be introduced to concilinte 
architects’ prejudices? This is not a top-stayed 
frame, but with the advance of si nay i we are 
promised “the top-stayed frame as the feature of 
future scientific bell-hanging.” 

In this connection the present writer's experience of 
an iron A” frame may be recorded. Such a one with- 
out top stays had been inserted in a somewhat weak 
ancient tower, no architect having been consulted. 
Its effect was eo pernicious that the bell-hanger had 
added top stays—only to make matters worse—and 
after three months’ use the bella had. perforce to be 
silenced. Then the present writer wascalledin. The 
frame was condemned and « properly constructed oak 
one introduced with excellent resulta, but unfor- 
tunately the “A frame-maker had already been 


aid. 
: lt may be added that the oldest firm of bellfounders 
in the country declare that they never have and never 
will construct a top-stayed frame, either in metal or 
timber, 

One pomt must not be overlooked by the architect. 
The bell beams, of whatever material, should he 
rigidly connected with the tower, and if possible with 
its four wallse—not only two of them, In several 
ancient towers the beams are placed anglewise from 
centre to centre of each face, ond under certain cir- 
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cumstances there is a gootl deal to be said for this 
construction, 

We may leave the subject of bell frames with the 
suggestion that a scientifically constructed frame of 
reinforced concrete would have a special interest, 
which it is hoped soon to realise. 

Sir Arthur Heywood's preface introduces wa to “a 
revolution in the methods of tuning '""—as well aa of 

anging bells, “‘conducing materially to musical 
effect.” So far as this refers to mechanical methods 
of tuning at the foundry, we are at one with him +; but 
we are introduced later to Canon Simpson's heresies, 
which are emasculating the truest form of bell music 
in favour of a weak prettiness. As though it were the 
fonetion of bells to tinkle tunes, or one would wish 
Wagner's horns omitted from his orchestra | 

On this heading a little-known pamphlet by another 
Mr. Lewis—Thomas C. Lewis, the able and imagina- 
tive organ-builder—may well be studied. It is called 
“ A Protest against the Modern Development of Un- 
musical Tone,” and goes straight to the point. Canon 
Simpson hollows out the crown of the bell in such a 
manner as to cause the * tap tone and the hum tone ” 
to be true octaves. “Now,” says Mr. T. Lewis, 
“there is nothing poorer in tone than a large bell 
having a tap or percussion note of a stated definite 
pitch, and the lower or hum note accompanying it an 
exact octave deeper. On the contrary, and in defiance, 
seemingly, of harmony, a fine bell with the tap tone E 
should have its hum tone a major seventh below, but 
flattened to the extent of a quarter of a semitone.” 
The musical ear is always seeking that combination 
of two blended tones, when the true ancient bell tone 
has been onoe appreciated, 

The other papers and appendices in Sir A, Hey- 
wood's volume are worth reading, but have not the 
same interest. Mr, Alexander Young [4.], the archi- 
tect contributor, is quite sound and interesting. It ja 
noticeable that he adds no reinforcement to Sir A. 
Heywood's appeal in favour of metal, but site upon 
the fence. His lapse into the statement that steel has 
the advantage of being readily adapted to the con- 
struction of a higit and strong frame is somewhat 
curious, 

The Central Council of Bell Ringers’ Report, from 
which extracts are given, is, or should be, a well-known 
document among architects. 

Sir A. Heywood's book Jacks the precision of scale 
diagrams such as architects naturally look for, and is 
less interesting on that account, It is to be regarded 
as an er-parte statement in favour of a fashion which 
will hereafter be often regretted, aa it has heen already 
In a good many cases, by those who are too easily led 
ener. 27 specious Ssh It ¥ not likely to have 
on this Very account much weight with architects. 
That timber has defects, difficult to conquer (although 
eonquerable), is true. But steel, ng so far used, is not 
the finul substitute. We have still to look afield for 
something better than the tried and trusted Heart of 
Ouk, W. D. ©. 
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CIITMONTOLE, 

War Clanses in Building Contracts: Insurance against 

Following upon a Joint Meeting of representatives 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Kmployers, the London Master Builders’ Association, 
and the Institute of Builders, held soon after the 
outbreak of war, the President of the R.LB.A. re- 
cetved a request from the President of the Institute 
of Builders that a deputation from the above-named 
bodies might be interviewed by representatives of the 
R.LB.A. with a view to an agreement being come to 
upon Special War Clanses for insertion in Building 
Contracts. Mr. Max. Clarke, Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, Messrs. Edward Greenop and 
Percival M. Fraser, with Mr, Matt, Garbutt as Hon. 
Secretary, were accordingly requested to meet the 
contractors’ deputation. The meeting took place on 
the 4th September, the builders being represented 
by Mr. F. G. Rice, President of the Institute of 
Builders, Mesurs. Benjamin J, Greenwood, A. W. 
Sinclair, F. Higgs, W. F. Wallis, Thomas Costigan, 
Secretary of the Institute of Builders, and A. G. 
White, Secretary of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers. One of the matters to which 
the deputation drew especial attention was the posst- 
bility that prices of materials might increase in a way 
Which, when combined with other conditions, might 
cause heavy loss to contractors. Cases were in- 
stanced in which several months were allowed to 
elapse between the date of delivery of a tender and the 
date of its acceptance, The Practice Committee have 
aa vetrin considered this and other sarge re- 

iting to building undertakings affected by the war, 
and have reported to the Council. The result, as 
regards the main points, is contained in the followmg 
letter, which haa been addressed to the Institute of 
Builders and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers -— 

LWA November 1974. 


_ Dean Sre,—tI om desired to inform you that the 
Council of the Royal Inatitute of British Architects 
have now completed their consideration of these two 
questions. The Practice Standing Committee has 
carried out an exhaustive investigation into the 
circumstances and we have had the great advantage 
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of the collaboration of the represe 





Builders. 
After the most careful consideration of all the 
circumstances the Counml have finally passed the 


following resolution :— 

“ That the Council of the R.I.B.A. are of opinion 
that they cannot usefully take any official action with 
regard to providing in Contracts against war risks 
or variations in cost of materials caused by or attri- 
buted to the war, and that it considers that it ta best 
that each matter as it arises should be dealt with 
upon its merits by the parties concerned.” 

In communicating this resolution to you they will 
be glad if you will kindly express to the Council of 
your institution their appreciation of the assistance 
which has been so readily extended to them in the 
consideration of these important matters —Faithfully 
yours, 
lan MacAuimrer, Secretary. 


The R.I.B_A. Record of Honour: Fourth List. 
Appended is the Fourth List of Members, Licenti- 
ates, and Students R.I.B.A. who are serving with 
His Majesty's Forces for the duration of the War :-— 


PEniows, 

Barrow, Ernest R.: Sub-Lieutenant, RNR. 

Cave, Walter : Chief Petty Officer, R_NLV-E., Anti-Aircraft. 

Kitson, Sidney D.: Lieutenant, Yorks Hussars. — 

Wheeler, Montague: Captain, 4th Royal Berkshire Regiment 
(National Reserve). 

ASSOCIATES. 

Amery, T. F.: R.N.V.R. Anti-Airorft Corpa. 

Anitrewa, FP. M.: 9th London Queen Victona’s Riffce 

Harcfoot, Ledie: RLN.V.R. Anti-Atroraft Corp: 

Chaundler, 1. H.: Chief Petty Officer, R.N.V.R. Anti-Airoralt 
Corps, (Mr, Chauneler’s nome appeared in error in the 
Students List in the leat ieee, | 

Cotton, P. P.: Sub-Liewtenant, R.N.V.R. 

Daweon, W. F.: Leeds City Battalion. : 

Dod, H. A.: Srd Battalion King’s Liverpool Regiment. 

Fraser, Gilbert: Lieutenant, lat City Battalion, King’s 
Liverpool Regiment. 

Gold, Hugh: Foreign Service Battalion, Weet Kent Regi- 

wut 


Martyn, Lawrence D,: Royal Army Medical Corpa. 

Maufe, E. Brantwood: Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Mietkleham, [, 1. | : 

Mootham, Delmé G.: 4th Battalion, Royal Fusiliera. 
Nimmo, W. Wileon *; Artists’ Rifles. 

Oakes, Rycroft: Queen's Westminster Hifles. 

Paxton, James: Chief Potty Officer, R.N.V.It. Anti-Airerait 


Phillipe, geist Public Schools and University Battalion, 
Ker ype ier. 

Schofield, J, F.: Motor Cyclist Corpa, Royal Engineors. 

Sinclair, W. Braxton ®: Lieutenant, Tih Batiaiion City of 
London Regiment (formerly of the 6th Battalion x 
Regiment). 

Warnham-Tivkle, A. G.: Machine Gun Section, Hong Kong 
VYoluntecers. 

Winch, A.: Lets City Battalion. 

Erratum.—Lieutenant Hubert Worthington ts attached to 
the Firat City Battalion, Manchester fHiment (not the 
Thirty-first Battalion, as described m the last iseae). 

® The starred names appeared in on earlier fist, bot the regiments 
to which these murohbers ure attached are now added. 


Adame, F. B.: Wiltshire Regiment. 

Beckwith, H. 1. : Lieut.-Colonel, 4th Battalion Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. 

Biram, Frank §,: Captain, 5th Battalion South Lancashire 
Regiment (Terr.). 

Brielnell, 'T. Mo: KON.V.R., London Division. 

Carblet, C. J. + RNR, Anti- Airoraft. 

Goodanre, J. F.4d. : ‘ational Heserve, Notte. 

Grote, A. LL: Lisatenant: Mosketry Instructor. 

Hetilerson, Harold E.: Artive Service, British East Africa. 

Henman, C,H. BR. : Engineer Unit, Royal Naval Division. 

Kirby, E. FB. ; ‘Captain, ard Vite Lancashire Brigade, R.F.A. 

Muyell, RB. ¥.: Royal Engi 

Morter, & FP. Major, ath W Weet aah Lanieahiie (Howitzer Brigade, 
RK. FA. 

Newton, Francia: Staff, 2nd Division of Cavalry and Artillery. 

Ward, J. W.: & en's Battalion, Royal Fusiliers. 

Windsor, Frank : Royal Engineers. 

Ashenden, H. sc pra Lirutenant, 
Brigade, R.F.A. 


ard Home Counties 


| Squadron, Wreet Kent Yeomanry. 

Beasley, Albert = Royal Horse Artillery. 

Brown, W. J. : Royal Engineers. 

Clomes, Francis: Hertfordshire Yeomanry, Egy 

Foster, Leonard ; Leeds City Battalion. 

igus Inne of Court perpeg ts Ain 
i et Royal HeSts. Jo. 

rove, Franke : AAMC. 

si (. H.: 5th Gloucester Regiment. 

Jones, & F.: ELN.V.E. Anti-Aireraft Corps. 

rs . Re: Ist South Midland Brigade, Mounted Field 


eager frey H.: R.N.V.R. An 

r, Godfrey H.: R.N.V t- Aircraft Corpa. 
May, T. W. V.: Sth Gity of London Fifties. 

Newbury, C. J.: Tth Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 

Norns, Leslie A.: Empire Battalion, 7th Royal Fusiliers. 
Palmer, T. RK. L.: Lieutenant, Publie Rehool Battalion, 
Probert, J. M.: Ist Battalion Monmouthshire Regiment. 
Walch, J. B. M.: Artists’ Rifles, 

Wills, Trenwith L. : Middlesex Hussars, 

Woodhousn, © HH. 


Erratum.—Mr. J. H. Odom, ery ad described as of the 
Sherwool Forestera, ia with the Derbyshire Yromanry 
(“A Squadron), 





ELBA. Starr. 


Baxter, inf A. F. (Commissionsire): Master Ganner, 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Cooper, LR hee ‘Torritorials. 


Spragz. ©. D. (Secretary's Office): Queen's Westminsters. 


Subscriptions of Members on Service. 

The Council, acting on the recommendation of 
the Finance and House Committee, have resolved 
that subscriptions due in January 1915 be remitted 
in the case of all Members and niiates who are 
at that time actively engaged in the defence of the 
country, and that the cehinatings of the Institute be 
sent to their home addresses during the period of their 
service, 


Architects’ War Committee: Relief of Professional 
Unemployment. 
The Professional Employment Committee of the 


Architecta" War Committee communicate the follow- 
ing outlines of a scheme for Civic Surveys which they 
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suggest should be organised forthwith with a view to 
the relief of proteins unemployment -— 
In viow of the 


preparation of sotind ae oe 
of our cities, Iesany be polused cae end te ae Rena 


offers exeeptional opportunities for enlisting the services of 
those peculiarly qualified for such an undertaking. It is’ 


already evident that during the continuance of the war 
there will be a considerable diminution of employment 
among the professional classes, many of whom would pos- 
Best 
work, In such conditions the of a means of 
livelihood is by far the best method of avoiding distress, 
and therefore employment or work having « general and 
permanent value meets, to an exceptional degree, the noces- 
sities of the can. A subscription for the purpoee has been 
started by the Architects’ War Committee, but it is allo- 


cated to this profession only, and as it docs not appear that: 


a scheme so wide in its soope should be dealt with on these 
exclusive lines, it is hoped that the other professions will be 
intuced to co-operate in the collection and distribution of a 
fund. which, seit dhs, epee the general utility of the 
work to be done, sh also receive support from the 
nation as a whole, 

Local supervision might be exercised by an honorary 
C ittee od lendtig citer aio wouktoesctay teeta 
dbfinite Hines, a professional staff, recommended to them by 
the various committees interested, for the purpose of pro- 
curing ane tabulating euch information as is comprehended 
in the civio survey. 

It is suggested that the work should be grouped under 
the following headings :-— 


1. ARCRScLonwaL. 


Comprising records of all sites and buildings of architeetural 
er historic interest, with positions and particulars indicated on 
Tepe. 

All existing forthe we collated and deficiencies supplied, 

Ha and presery 
oe Spt acta ioe i ceeds P ation of buildings obeolete 





2 S0crmaL asp Recwearive. 


he study o existing information. 

tion, racier and greas of parka aod eisai te 

grounds, the extent to which they are ta amd] the location, 

denaiiy ated status of the inhabitants using them, 
Public tui = such af libraries, bathe, &e., on the same: 


Neithew, playing fielda, golf links, &o., dealt with on similar 


National features of exceptional interest. 
na az to coirhisbation F all ) Ch 
ee on ae a these, neighbourhood, 
&. Enreatiowar. 
ig aga of existing statistins as to educational facilities and 
the local demands on them, diagrammatio indications of prada, 
attendances, and the operations of private and religious bodies, 


4. Hrovewiv sg, 


a tothe be phreopryhy ant nie Study of these 

in relation to ph and y 

rns La re td Population density, with 
 §. Coe 


The indication of existing (and probahle { contres 
employment, their character, the sumer sf suaplotaa ‘he 
localities they OCoUpy, AVETAge wages, 
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and training suited to the demands of this 
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6. Trarri. 
Railway, water, tramway and road facilities with the exist- 


ing traffic, Capacity of cach and probable future develop- 


Mente considered in relation to traffic, 


7. Valtatios. 
Graphic rendering of relative valoes of all land aod buildings. 
B& Gearnat 
Collection and classification of mapa, illustrations and 
siatiatica of other towns, British or foreign, displaying similari- 
The information gathered under these headings would be 
placed in graphic form on ordnance mapa, thus giving 
facilities for comparizon between the various factors, and 
forming a permanent record of present conditiona and 
future possibilities. The whole would be arranged in a 
form suitable for publication if required, but the confiden- 
tial character of gome of the information would necessitate 
that exhibition or publication should be at the discretion of 
the Municipal Authorities. Subject to this proviso the 
results would naturally be gathered together to form a 
avid museum, open to the public, which is bound to exer- 
tae on important influence on the future of the city. 


Emigration, 


Among the projects of the Professional Classes War 
Relief Council, particulara of which were given in the 
last iasue of the JovkNaL, none is of more vital 
importance than that with which the Training and 
Emigration Committee are charged. The war must 
affect very seriously the self-supporting woman of the 
professional clases. Not only will the existing dis- 

anty of the sexes in Great Britain be increased, but 
‘or some time to come there will be less demand for 
luxuries and superfluities, and therefore fewer posts 
for those who cater for them. At the same time there 
ig in some of the Overseas Dominions not only a 
scarcity of women but an increasing number of open- 
ings for educated women, it is of the greatest 
Importance, from an Imperial point of view, that the 
best type of our womanhood should be sent to help 
build up the younger nations. It is essential for all 
women in the Dominions to have a knowledge of 
Housecraft, and there is no doubt thats large number 
of women and girls in the United Kingdom, whether 
they desire to go overseas or not, would benefit by a 
training in Domestic Science. 

The Committes hope therefore during the coming 
Winter to secure a practical training for a large number 
of girls and young women, which will be indispensable 
to them if they go overseas and useful to them if they 
remainathome. The groups the Committee will have 
to deal with will be (1) the adult daughters of pro- 
fessional men; (2) younger girls whose school life is 
cut short rather prematurely by lack of funds: (3) 
younger members of the artistic profeasions, already 
overcrowded ; (4) trained workers whose profeasions 
are only temporarily disturbed by the war: mainten- 
4nce or temporary work is needed forthese. The idea 
is to give training in (#) domestic work, (6) nursing, 
(c) nursery nurses, (¢) teaching, (¢) dreasmaking and 











AT 


millinery, (f) gardening, poultry and bee-keeping, fruit 
work. ; 

The subject of professional training for young men 
is alao engaging the attention of the Council, who feel 
that it would be very detrimental to the interests of the 
country if large numbers of bors who on leaving achool 
would normally have gone to the University or had a 
good professional training, are foreed prematurely to 
become wage-earners. The Architectural Association 
has promised to grant some free studentships to suit- 
able candidates nominated by the Relief Council, and 
other offers of a similar nature are anticipated. 

Todefray the expensesof training, where reduced fees 
are offered, a Bursary Fund will be started, and will be 
used to supplement grants in aid from the benevolent 
funds of the institutions or societies who may desire 
to obtain this form of help for members of their pro- 
fessions, Arrangements will be made for training in 
those professions where openings are known to exist 
either at home or in the Dominions overseas. 

Funds are needed to enable the Relief Council to 
carry Gut their great and beneficent work. Subscrip- 
tiona- should be sent to the Treasurer, Professional 
Classea War Relief Council, 13 and 14 Prince's Gate, 
5.W. 


M. Rodin’s Gift to the Nation. 

M. Rodin has presented to the British nation the 
remarkable collection of lis sculpturea which have 
recently been on view at the Victoria and Albert 
representing all periods of the great sculptor’s genius, 
Three months ago M. Rodin exhibited these works at 
the Duke of Westminster's house, and they were 
about to be returned to Paris when war broke out, 
and it was impossible to get them back. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Tweed, the sculptor, arrangements 
were then made for their storage and exhibition at 
South Kensington. Coming to London later and 
visiting the Museum, M. Rodin expressed his pleasure 
at the admirable way in which the sculptures were 
displayed, and he eventually made up his mind to 
offer them to the nation. “The English and the 
French,’ he said, “are brothers; your soldiers are 
fichting side by side with ours. As a little token of 
my admiration for your heroes, I have decided to 
present the collection to England.” The majority of 
the works are in bronze, two are in white marble, and 
ane, the artist's conception of Dante, in plaster. One 
of the studies of the head of the well-known statne of 
Balzac in Paris is in the collection, together with that 
remarkable example of M. Rodin's genius, ~“ The Age 
of Bronze, the figure of « youth typifying the 
awakening of his i rag Sore All the works are 
‘sap along with the first official recognition in 

ovland of the art of Rodin acquired by the Museum 
ah figure of John the Baptist sowing the seed of 
Christianity. Mr. Joseph Pease, M.P., President of 
the Board of Education, in acknowledging the gift on 
behalf of the Government, expressed the feeling of 
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us all when he said that M. Rodin’s reason for 
making this magnificent gift would render it doubly 
precious in our eyes. His generosity has forged a 
new bond between the two nations. It will be a 
further opportunity for our artists to draw inspira- 
_ tion from the inexhaustible wealth of the French 
ren. 
Robert Gordon Technica! College, Aberdeen. 

The Council have approved the appointment of 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester as External Examiner at the 
Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen, 


OBITUARY, 


Mr. Samuel Wayland Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A., who 
died on the 9th inst., in his seventy-ninth year, was 
for eleven years (1868-80) Librarian of the B.I.B.A., 
and afterwards Curator of Lambeth Palace Library 
until 1910, when he retired. Mr. Kerahaw was the 
youngest. son of the Rev. John Kershaw, and was 
educated at King’s College and Cambridge University. 
His publications include Art Treasures of Lambeth 
Palace Library, Surrey Sketches in Olden Time, 
Protestant from France, besides contributions to the 
Kent, Surrey, and other archmological societies, 

Lieut. Philip W. R. Doll, 8th King’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment, who was killed in action on or about 
Slat October, near Ypres, having been first reported 
as missing, was the fourth son of Mr. Charles Fitz- 
roy Doll [F.]. Born in 1890, he wna educated at 
Charterhouse and Sandhurst, obtaining his commission 
in 1909, and becoming lieutenant in 1912, A good 
all-round sportaman, he was in the Charterhouse 
cricket eleven, and also played for the Aldershot 
Command. At Sandhurst he represented the College 
at football, and later the Aldershot Command. At 
this year's Army Rifle Association Meeting he won 
Lord Roberts's prize with his machine-gun squad, and 
also other events. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Statutery Exami; for Building Surveying. 
An examination of candidates for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, held 
by the Royal Institute pursuant to section 140 of the 
London Building Act 1894, took place on the 29nd 
and 23rd October. Five candidates were examined, 
and the following two passed and have heen granted 
by the Council certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyors in London :— 
Hosters: James Doveras, F.S_1 [Licentiate], 39, 
Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Wakkex: Hexny Garonce [4.], of 16, Queen 
Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Archi. 


[21 Nov, 1914 


tectural Education the Council have resolved to 
extend the time of the Examination as follows -— 
The Written Examination on the first day, 
The Graphic Examination on the second day. 
The Oral Examination on the third day. 


The next Examination takes place in October 1915. _ 


The designs submitted under Subject XVII. will 
be exhibited in the R.IB.A. Galleries from 10 a.m. 


to 8 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


30th November, and Ist and 2nd December. 


COMPETITIONS, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in ac- 
cordance with the published Regulations of the 
Royal Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By Order of the Council. 
las MacAuister, Secretary R.LB.A. 
2th November 1914. 








MINUTES. II. 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, lfth November 1914, at B p.m.— 
Prewent : Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 
40 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 25 Asso. 
cates (including 3 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 
1 Hon. Aseociate, ind numerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 2nil November were taken aa rem and signed 
ne Oorroct, | 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Serreia Annotoeed the deorase 
of the following :—Stockdale Tpit of Leicester, eectod 
Associate 1882, Fellow 1890: John Henry Arthur Phillipa, 
Assoriete, wleeted 1899 - Thomas Herbert: Whittaker, Aso. 
ciate, elected: 1909; Bailey Beott Murphy and John Preoce, 
Licentiates : anil Samucl Wayland Kershaw, late Curator of 
Lambeth Palace Library, and former Librarian of the HuLB.A, 
(1868-1680) —whereupon 4 vote of condolence wis pnseed (6 
apart af the decensod pentivmen. 

was aiid resolved, that the Institute do record ite aym- 
pathy with ite cstecmed Follow, Me, FitzRoy Doll, in thie tome 

e haa auffcred by the death of hiv gallant son Lientenant 
nee fs ere of the sr King's (Liverpool) Regiment 

ho Waa killed inaction at ¥qp ently, having been first 
calor sulin On aed pres recently, having first 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the Earl of Wem 
expressing his rif dy deep appreciation af the Resolution 
of omeny passed by the Institute at the death of hie 
satiar, the Earl of Wettyss anc March, Hon, Asaceiate 
, 00 Seeretary announced the eau : Octot 
Statutory Rxantuntinn ee eee ne Ceti 

The President announced that under th visio 

7 = ‘ ' i 2 4 
By-law 29 the Council had at their Meetit thet en 
praien a Resolution expelling Mr, Horace T Bonner, Asso 
ciate, from membership of the Royal Institute. aia 

4 Paper on Tae Fcrvne or Tan Suaney SIDE having heen 
re atl Waterhouse [F.], a dinxcussion eteund; aad 
Peal red ees of Mr, Edwin T. Hall LF], seeonded b Colonel 
Bhidicae” i, i Tote of thanks WES pulsed lo hier y acela. 


The proc cedings closed at 10.10 pm. ’ 
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THE REBUILDING AND THE WORKMEN OF S&T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
FROM THE * ACCOUNTS.” 


By J. M. W. Haurey [F.! 


Essay submitted under the motto ‘‘Resurgam," awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the R.1.B.A. Essay Medal 1914, 


be asked if if is possible to add to it usefully, and not merely continue the ancient game of 
L pouring water from one vessel into another—from Parentalia into this and mto that. One 
source however, and that the most plentiful, has hardly been tapped, and if is from dipping into this 
that the following essay, on the rebuilding of St. Paul's, owes its existence. Tho subject has been 
so much overlaid in two centuries of writing that it is incumbent on any future historian of St. Paul's 
to go back to contemporary records for his information, Of these the most reliable, and, for the 
architect, the most interesting, are the actual “ Accounts" of the rebuilding. Reading, imp reste 
on the yellow leaves, the faded handwriting of two hundred years ago a vivid picture starts up before 
the mind's eye of men toiling and moiling in the shadow of great cliff-like walls, and raising upon 
them at last a vast dome—realising the idea of a single man, 

In what unknown diaries, I wonder, is the story of the building of St. Paul's hidden away ? 
Certainly some among the citizens of London whose daily business took them past the slow-growing 
walls must have been impressed, and must have made a note of it. Dynasties changed, half the 
life of the ordinary man was spent before St. Paul’s, free from its scaffolding, stood in its beauty 
and might over London. hat diarist, however. remains to be found who saw with his own eyes the 
struggling horses straining to move the great blocks of stone, the baulks of timber, from Paul's Whart 
to the Churchyard ‘who saw the mighty stones of ‘ Seven Tun or more " heing rolled on preces of 
elim to the hoisting places who caw, finally, the tant ropes of the ck capsterna rr raising them into 
position in the cyelopaan walls of St. Paul's. Yet for some five-and-thirty years the citizens of London 
must daly have witnessed such seenos. 

Thirty and more years of building cannot He accounted for in a single book, and there are many 
volumes of the “ Accounts” in which one ean glean something of old manners of building. They are 
human, too, these volames, and new names appear by the score to arouse curiosity m all who are 
interested in the history of architecture—names of carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, plasterers, of all 
that numerous army indeed whose collective activity was necessary to the re-edification of St. Paul's, 
They work there and pass and die before the work is finished, almost every one of them except Wren. 
The pages of these “ Accounts ”’ are still rough with the sand used to dry the mk which wrote ont, 
in the then new “' Italian hand," very legibly and beautifully many of the details of the great under- 
taking. 

The long history of the three cathedrals dedicated to St, Paul is punctuated by several con- 
flagrations, which damaged, or, as in two instances, completely destroyed the church, The fire which 
occurred in the reign of William the Conqueror, disastrous as it was, hardly concerns us, but the 
Great Fire of 1666 does, in so far as it gave Wren an opportunity to rebuild the cathedral after a new 
G 


BUILDING as unique as St. Paul's Cathedral has a long bibliography of its own, and it may 
if \ 
ok 
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fashion, It may not be amiss, before reverting to the contemporary record contained in the “Accounts,” 
which date from a period shortly after the fire, to consider the state of architecture at the end of the 
seventeenth century. A system of architecture, the principles of which were borrowed from Italy, 
had by this time become the national English style, So much so, that for more than a hundred years 
afterwards it was impossible for builder or architect to conceive the design of «a building that was 
not informed to its very essence by what has been ealled, for want of a better name, Palladianism. 
Yet although England had been preparing to adopt this new system since the time of Henry VIIT., 
it was a plant of such slow growth that it did not reach its culmination till Wren contrived his won- 
derfal dome and placed it beside the clouds. The new style did not arrive therefore per saltum, but 
by slow degrees, creeping first into the delicate ornaments of architecture, gradually changing the 
flat Tudor arch into a lintel or a true Roman arch, until, like the irresistible Incoming tide, it had 
covered everythmg. This change could not be stayed, any more than man could be prevented from 
looking through the window, just opened to him, to where men and women walked in the sunshine 
unashamed. ‘The medi#val world, geographically and spiritually, had suddenly expanded, its old 
rigid bournes had become mere marches between continents which stretched on every hand to 
infinity. Men looking with their new eyes saw men of the very stature of themselves, possessing their 
very attributes—and Shakespeare fixed them in his book for ever. 

In reality the Renaissance meant a new mode of life, more lightsome and full of new amenities 
and delicacies—indeed, a new sanity of living. Architecture was inevitably affected, and by the 
time Wren came to build, it had gone through its tentative efforts and stood forth completely trans- 
formed, The old medieval architects were empiries, men without science, who raised their towers 
and spires fearfully into the sky. The new race of architects were to be scholars and men of acienee : 
and in so far us architecture is susceptible of the impress of the mdividual, it was to be henceforward 
stamped by personality, From this time, for better or worse, architecture was to be as individual 
as any other work of art. Its aim, moreover, was to be purely msthetic, and as such it was understood 
by Wren. 

From the date of the Fire to the beginning of positive building operations there is a period of some 
seven and a half years, a period too long to be disregariled altogether, and yet one which has seldom 
been properly investigated. It was mevitable that some time should elapse before the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's came to be considered at all. Houses hod to be bolt for the people, life had to become 
normal again before there could be any question of rebuilding either the cathedral or the City churches. 
Besides, St. Paul's, if a ruin, was still a mihty one, and appeared easily susceptible of repair even to 
the initiated, It was not until April 1668 that Sancroft, who was then Dean of St. Paul's, admitted 
that Wren had been right in wanting to rebuild from the beginning, and begged him to come to 
London. It ia not known tf Wren obeyed this summons. He was sommoneil again in uly, 
shortly after he took charge of the works of “ Repairacone,” as they are called. z 

This prelimmary work continued until April 1674, when the * Account" was closad. Tt ig 
evident that the rebuilding was to be considered as a separate matter, financed by a separate fund, 
for the preliminary works are summarized with the amount of money expended on each. Before the 
summary there is “* A Briefe Abstract of the whole Accompts contained in the Booke a 
containing the Account) being for charges of work done preparatorie to the reedifieing of the Caths- 
drall Church of St. Paule in London with ineidents thereunto from the ffirst daje of October 1668 

to the last day of Aprill 1674, being five Yearsand Seaven Months,” which shows that the total amount 
expended was £8,592 8s.8jd. This money was spent on work of diverse kinds, the most im: rt g i 
of whieh were taking down the ruinous walls, chiefly at the east end and the tower ote ; ie 
piling the old stones in heaps in the various yards around the church, elearine Saat see ee 
collecting and recasting the lead melted from the roofs, eae a 


Much of the shaken building still remained standing after the F 


and 


ire, otherwise no attempt would 
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have been made to preserve it. Certain parts, however, had to be taken down, and bargains were 
mate with workmen to do definite pieces of this work. In October 1668 Henry Russell received 
£30 “in part of his bargaine for taking downe the High Tower of the Church as low as the Stools of 
the lower Windows.” In the following month he received a farther £20 on its completion. 

Thomas Newton and John Simpson also mode bargains for“ taking downe the high Walls and pillers 
in the Old Choir next adjoyning to the high Tower Eastwards,” and also “ for takeing downe the topps 
of the high inside Walls in the North side of the Nave." It is unnecessary to follow all the details 
of this echureh-breaking, suffice it to say that “the pulling down the walls, being about 80 Feet high, 
and 5 Feet thick, was a great and troublesome Work ; the Men stood above, and work'd them down 
with Pick axes, whilst Labourers below moved away the Materials that fell, ane dispersed them 
into Heaps,”"* 

Sometimes, however, much greater deliberation was used and temporary scaffolds were erected to 
facilitate this work of demolition. In the October-December ‘ Account of 1671 there is a state- 
ment which bears this out. It reads: “ more Carpenters employed in Setting upp Seaffolds to the East 
end . as high as the topp of the Guble end thereof, and m making Trussells to use betwixt the 
Seaffolds for taking down the Walls the Pinnackles and the Rose Window there and in taAmE downe 
some pte of the Seuffolds araine after pte of the Wall and Pinnackles were taken downe.” 

In the words of Perentalia, Wren, “ to gain Time, prevent much Expence and the endangering 
of Men's Lives," in the demolishing of the walls caused battering rams to be made. The first mention 
of such an engine oceurs in the “* Accounts” of January 1669, when carpenters are “ making a Ram 
to beate down the great piller in the West end of the Church and helping the Laborers to worke it.” 
Later, in Oetober-December, 1671, carpenters are “ Imployed in fittmg a long Mast ffor a Ramm 
for the Smith to put on the Iron Work on the same."" An iron spike weighing 264 Ibs. was fixed to 
the end of a mast, which was then fortified with bars of tron and ferrols. The ram was suspended 
level within a triangular-prop, and oscillated backwards and forwards by thirty labourers against 
the wall doomed to destruction. George Drew is the name of the smith who supplied all the iron for 
the rams, repairing them as they were damaged—for they were broken and made useless sometimes, 
In one of his accounts there is a charge also “ for Iron worke for a great Leaver to poise up the 
great Pedestalls on the topp of the high Walls weigh Lxuxvi lb. at tid, the working xiis. vilid."7 

To facilitate the removal of rubbish, from the demolition of the tower, a hole was broken through 
the west wall into the portico, to make a way for the carts. A quotation under the date of January 
1669, shows the labourers at this and the like work. They are “ carrieing away stones which were 
thrown down from the Steeple and the high inside walls of the oll Quire into the little yard next above 
the little North doore, pileing and plucemg the Stones in the Severall Yards, Breaking a doore way in 
the West end of the Chureh intothe Portico, Raming down the great Pillers and wheeling away rubbish 
anid carnemnge Stones into the Portico after the Piller fell downe, to make a passage for the Carts to carry 
rubbish from the Steeple,” 

Month by month great quantities of rubbish were carted away “out of the yards . . of the 
Church leading the same through Newgate from there to fleete bridge (the passage at Ludgate bemg 
then stopt up, at xd. the Load.” Sometimes this charge is reduced to 8d, a load. The rubbish was 
taken to’ Wlest bridge, Pudle docke, Thames Streete and other places in the Citty,” where it was, in 
all probability, shot into lighters and taken out to sea. It is interesting to find in the “ Accounts” 
confirmation of some of the statements in Perentalia—the expedient of the ram is mentioned in some 
detail in the latter, so is the use of gunpowder, but in the wrong order. In Parentalia gunpowder 
comes first, whereas in reality it came last. In the Account " for January—March 1672, can be 
read that carpenters are " cutting pieces of Tymber to make up the holes of ye pillers which were 


z= “© Parentalia, pt. 2 Sec. VL, p 140. (Ashber Reprint.) + Thin n monn that the tron was suppliod by the Commis. 
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blowne up with Gunpowder on the North east, North west and Southwest Angles of the Great tower 
and two pillers more in the Nave of the Church.” 
Stephen Wren writes that a small charge of powder—eighteen pounds—was placed in the core of 


the north-west pillar, and that this was sufficient to canse the fall of the tower. Certainly, this. 


statement can hardly he reconciled with the extract quoted above. Considerable quantities of 
powder wore supplied and used during the greater part of 1672. The first‘ Account " reads: “* Thomas 
Abrahall for 7 barrells of Corn powder, at 3£ 5s. p barrell—22£ 15s. Two halfe powder-barrells 9s., 
paid Charges earrying to St. Pauls 5s. 6d. xximif itis. vid." 

The second and last Account charges for one barrel of this coarse-grained powder (corm powder) 
a and for 3£ of pistoll powder to fire the Train 35." Fascinating as is the account given in Parentalin, 
it 18 hardly Jess-sb to find it more or less (generally less) confirmed in the “ Aceounta,” 

The gunpowder incident, as described by Stephen Wren,* is, however, a just and artistic heighten- 
ing of fact, perhaps only leas imaginative than Benvenuto Cellini's * Memoirs.” 

When go mary workmen's names are given m the Accounts,” it is to be regretted that the name 
of the gunner who laid and fired the first trains of powder is not. Some carelessness or indifference 
on the part of the seribe has lost him whatever immortality there may be in the remembrance of a 
name. The hiatus has never been filled, so the “ Account " reads : 

“To — Gunner for several Journeys from the Tower to St. Pauls about blowing u nif! 

fies | ea rating? g up the first piller 
w" (Gun-powder Ss, And for placeing the powder within the piller, laying the Traina ond giveing bie to 
the same 4 Guineapieces at Lf 2s. Od.f TTTLE XTa 

The use of gunpowder was apparently distontinued because of the accident described in Paren- 
faha, one stone being shot to the opposite side of the churchyard into a room where some women 
were sitting at work. Fortunately, no one was hurt. Confirmation of this accident is to he found a 
the “ Accounts,” where an item reads as follows : 

“Té John Longland Carpenter for new makeing a Belleony in the house of —— Rookeseller which w 
broken im pieces by o great stone which was blown thither by Gun powder from the Wall eo a 
prayer Chappell £1." mB 

In these early “ Accounts ~ & fow glimpses may be obtained of Wren, before he had received his 
knighthood. Month by month his name appears side by side with that of W. Sancroft at the fink of 
the “ Account,” which is further eertified by Phelips Auditer. In the “ Account ” from January te 
March 1670 appears the followimge : ae 

"To Dr, Christopher Wren his Maj" Survey” Generall and Survey alsoo of thoeo | : 
directions in the worke and towards his paines in drawing and designeing a new Draught of ee 2 we 
for the Joyners to make a Modell in Wainscott from the same and for his Attendance in givei dive Za 1 
the Artificers during the time of makeing the sume Modell © Guinea pioves in gold at £Cxii xa" to 

The model to which this refers is not the great model, but 4 previous one, costing only about 

a third the price of the former. It was completed between March and April, 1672. ‘The Hen hanes 
of it reads : ; Bat 

“To William Clear in full of Twoe Hundred Pounds and ffifteene shillings for run king 
Church in Wainecott. CLE XVa And to him for his men for expedition ioney net ® Modell of the 

The elaboration with which the models were made may be j ‘om this enst. wh; 

+ ee eee ) am de muy = judged from this cost, which representa 
perhaps six or seven hun “ pounds to-day. Clears first payment ( £50) in respect of this model : 
made between October and December 1669, so that considerably more than a Vake dade Was 
PEE 7 PAT Was Constmed in ita 

This model did not represent a grand enough idea, so Wren se shout 


so-called Model design, which is perhaps the noblest conception of 4 ehureh cme a design—the 











aa a] oe lids a ? ext ba 
The” Accounts” of the actual rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral begin in May 1674 be t, as Tha 
7 _—-— ne ee ——___—______ ae tts; DUG as | have 
* Porentalia. 1 The value of the guinea varied from time tio Gia Pee 
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shown, work of a desultory nature had been forward for several years, patching at the west end, 
clearing the site at the eastand soon. Then the time was come to make a definite start on a new build- 
ing. An“ office of the works " and an“ Appartement ” for the Surveyor had been already installed m 
the Convocation house (the old Chapter House), where the building of the great model was nearing 
completion. Mr. Woodroof, the assistant surveyor, made drawings of “* several peices of the Modell for 
the Joyners to work by,” besides giving directions about other works. In 1678, on the granting of 
the * Commission for the new building the Church,” the construction of this great, model was under- 
taken, The design being settled, the first thing to be done was to make a base or foundation for it. 
This was the work by “ William Clare Joyner,” who charged £42 2s. 6d.“ for makeing a Table and 
frame for the intended new Model of the Church to Stand upon.” Clare also acted as foreman-jomer, 
putting in, between October 1673 and Apnl 1674, one hundred and fifty days. The jomers’ united time 
during this period was one thousand three hundred and seventy-six days and a half, which represents, 
£190 lls. 6d. In addition to the jomers’ work there {is masons" work to be accounted for—Joshua 
Marshal, of whom more hereafter, with two journeymen charge between October 1673 and March 
1674 for “ makeing Molds to cast Plaister upon for the Vaulting of the Model,” 99s.; and William 
Beard, in April 1674, charges 40s. for * finishmg the Molds and Casting Plaister for the Vaultings of 
ye Model.” There are numerous incidental expenses, as: wainscot, “ naylesand Imsh Sprigs” and 
glue,  Tsing-glass,"" a “ haire sive to sift the Plaister of Paris for the casting of the Vaults of the 
Modell,” “ oilé and Lard for the Moldings.” The model was finished in September, when the last 
of the accounts for it was settled. Thirteen “ Joyners" had been working at it during the previous 
three months, their united time equalling over nine hundred days. William Clare, the foreman, 
charging 8s. a day for himself and 2s, 6d. for the others, with the exception of James Miles, probably an 
apprentice, who has ls. The total of their wages during this time amounted to something over £150. 
The elaboration with which this model was finished can best be gauged from the following quotations :— 

For various ornamental parts of the model, such as the “76 Corinthian Pillasters at 3s, Sc. a piece " “fior 10 
round Capitalls at the weet end at Gs. a pecce “', “ flor 27 flowers in the Arch and Suffiton at 6d_ o piece ”, “ ffor 4 neion 
hends ot 5a peeee’, for these and innumerable other ornaments, Richard Clear charges 921. 05s. 06d. 

“ Richard Bullock Turner for hia work about the same " gots 20, OO. O2d. “John Grove for plastering the inside 
of the Dome and Lanthorn of the Modell, with the inside of part of the roof in the body thereof towards the west end, 
finding Workmanship time and hair, O1/. 00s, 00d." 

At this date John Tillison was the clerk of the works, on whom devolved the payment of all 
“ont of pocket ” moneys and whose accounts are always very intimate. At the present juncture he 
charged “ for 70 yards of Course Callieo at Td. p. yard for the Window Curtains in the Convocation 
house to keep the heat of the sun from the Modell ” and “ for 18 figures carv'd to stand upon the new 
Modell,” The latter cost £3 12s, Unfortunately he does not give the name of the carver. In addt- 
tion to these yarious expenses there is an item settled in June 1675 of £29 2s. “ for gilding several 
parts about the Modell both within and without." and “ cleansing and colouring stone and lead colour 

. some parts twice and the rest 3 times.’ The interest and pains shown by Wren in making this 
soll whieh cost about £600," is typical of the infinite care he exercised in the smallest matter 
concerned with his work. 

It is not unreasonable to believe, as is stated in Parentalia, that Wren “ always seem‘d to set 
higher value on this Design, than any he had made before or since ; as what waa labour'd with more 
study and success, and... what he would have put in Execution with more Cheerfulness, and 
Satisfaction to himself than the latter.” This is, of course, the design, the model of which still stands 
in the Cathedral, in a disgraceful state of dilapidation. In Longman’s ‘* The Three Churches dedicated 
to St. Paul,” the illustration of the model shows the statues on the blocking course. 

(This design wis approved by Charles I. in 1673 and the Commissioners were instructed to 


© This sum-oruat be “multiplied by three o three or four to find the equivalent value to-day. 


i. 
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proceed with its building. Appafently a start was made; for in the five months, May-September 
1674, carpenters were employed, among other things, “in making stakes and waiting upon the 
Surveyor for measuring and stakeing out the East part of the ground of the Church according to the 
New Modell.” In furtherance of this work labourers were “ Drudging wheeling and Carrying away 


Stones from ye ffoundacons at the East End of the Church unto the several heaps in the yards.” 


They also were wheeling earth from the cast end “ to the place intended for the inside of the Cireum- 
ference of the Dome" and covering “ the ground of the ffoundations of the old Walls and Pillars 
(after the same were dige’d up and removed) with good hard Rubbish to preserve ye ground from 
ye prejudice of the Raines and Winter Weather.” In preparation for the masons, holes were dug 
" to let in great dry fatts for water tubbs to keep water for store to make up Mortar.” 

It is impossible to decide at what date Wren found his great plan—ie., the“ Model ” plan— 
rejected. But when the labourers, in the months between October 1674 and June 1675, were “ digging 
the floundations for the Masons to begin ye work upon the South side of the East End of the Church 
and part of the East End of the same,” the new plan must have been decided upon. For these 
excavations are obviously for the foundations of the Cathedral we know to-day. Wren must 
therefore have anticipated the King’s Warrant of June 1675, giving him permission to begin builiting 
the present structure, because in the following month the foundations of one half of the eastern wall 
and the south wall, as far west as the crossing, had been brought up to the gronnd level, 

During the early stages of the rebuilding, two master-masons were employed, but as the work 
progressed—as the foundations extended westwards, others appeared on the scene, until there were 
as many as 4x, working at the same time. The origimal masons were Joshua Marshall and Thomas 
Strong, whose early accounts, made up in July 1675, give a very accurate idea of the scope of their 
respective operations. The account of the former reads; “To Joshua Marshall for Task of Masons 
Work by him done in the ffoundation of the south side of the Quire of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul in London (viat) from the midle of the first Window Eastwards to the ffoundations of the 
Dome, including the South East Peer of the Same from the bottom of the foundation to the upper 
part of the plmth course, mneluding Butterisses, Pillars, and holes filled up in the ground before the 
laying of the ffoundation walls att fiourteen shillings and six penee the rod weeording to Contract,” 
The value of this work was £142 Ts. Id., whilst Strong's, whose work extends “from the muir le 
of the most Easterly Window of the South Isle and along the East End to the midle of the half 
Circle "—i.e., the apse, amounted to £76 18s. 104d. 

lt may be said here that this system of Masons’ Contracts obtained until the building was finished. 
The entire ground plan was ina few years to be divided into eight unequal parts, and led to separate 
master-masons, in contracts of a few feet at atime. And it is from a perusal of the Masons’ Accounts 
that the progress of the work can best be estimated at any given date. This system of contracts was, 
however, only practised by the Masons; in the other trades, and sometimes in the Masona’ flee, men 
were engaged and paid by “ Day work by the Clerk of the Works. As a rule none of the trindes 
supplied materials—the stone, timber, bricks, lead, &e., being supplied by the 

In August 1675 work was charged against the famous“ North-east Corner,” but I ean find nothing 
in the “Accounts” which would confirm the circumstantial description of the founding of this Corner 
given in Parentalia.* Indeed, the entire passage in this widely quoted hook dealing with the founda- 
tions, appears to be nothing but a tissue of misstatement. For example, it is stated that “ he,” Wren 
“ began to lay the foundation from the West-end,” whereas the “ Aceounts ” distinctly state that 
they were begun at the east. Again the depth of 40 feet, through which the Surveyor is said 7m have 
snk # pit to the firm sea-beach i grossly exaggerated, as it is only some 20) feet. between the biter 
of loam on which the Cathedral stands, to the London elay. oe 


Commissioners. 


* Mr. Mervyn Macartnocy stated recently at the Society of acrowhar, from an exeavation. ints it. «; a. 
Antiquaries that he had examined this corner, thrusting out = thing in the ehap: of a pier of Garvin mooting any - 
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That ingenious ‘device of Wren ‘#—namely, the raised platform from which by means of perpen- 
diculars he set out the places to be excavated below—seems also to be an invention of the author of 
Parentalia, for there is no item in the “ Accounts,” which, it may be stated, are full of detail, that could 
by any elasticity of mterpretation be made to agree to that description. Besides, such an expedient 
would be unnecessary as the east part of the site was cleared before the foundations were put in. 

Again, according to Parentalia, Wren had reached the extreme north-east angle with his founda- 
tions when he * fell apon a Pit, where all the Pot-earth has been robb'd by the Potters of old Time." 
Under this corner he is said to have built a pier of masonry 10 feet square, from the firm beach 40 feet 
below the pot-earth, to within 15 feet of the ground, where he turned a short arch under ground 
to the foundations he had already put in. Now the description in the “ Accounts” may not be so 
explicit as the fasematme narrative given in Parenialia, but it has the advantage of being a statement 
of fact and as such may be quoted at length. It reads os follows :-— 

To Thomas Strong for Masons Work by him done in the ffoundations being from the Middle of the halfe circle East 
to the North east Corner from thence along upon the North Wall to ye middle of the first window North, beginning from 
the bottom af the foundations to the upper part of the Plinth Course, including the Wall, Butteresses, Pillars from the 
Gravell to the top of the bed of Loam to the upper part of the Plinth Course, for Workmanship at the rate of fourteen 
shillings and Sixpence » rodd by contract. 

Reeent excavation has established the fact that the layer of loam or Potters’-clay has been 
removed along the entire wall at the east end and that the foundations rest on gravel at depths, taken 
from the level of the churehyard, whieh vary from 21 feet 2 inches at the south-east to 25 feet 10 inches 
if the north-east. The normal depth is 16 feet, which is the level of the top of the bed of loam on 
which the foundations, as a rule, rest.* 

Longman writes that “ the first stone of the new Cathedral was laid at the South Kast Comer of 
the Choir by Mr. Strong and the second by Mr. Longland on June 21, 1675." Some function may 
have taken place at this date to celebrate the reception of the King’s order to begin building at last, 
nine years after the destruction of the older Cathedral, but the foundations of this South-eastern 
portion were almost finished by this time and the first stone consequently laid some time previously, 
There is a John Longland employed at the time as master-carpenter, who may be the individual 
referred to, This statement is taken by Longman from a manuseript deseription of the rebuildme 
written by Thomas Bateman, who was Clerk of the forks from 1690. ‘His account has not therefore 
the authority of an eye-witness. 

In July 1675 an army of men entered the arena of St. Pauls to labour for many long years to 
give material form to an idea which originated in the brain of one man, Mortar-men, Drogmen and 
Diggers, Barrowmen and Labourers, made the scene a busy one, as they cleared the site or prepared 
the way for the skilled workinen, From May to September in the previous year one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-eight loads of rubbish were carted away ; a continual stream of carts must have 
passed up and down to Paul’s Wharf oceupied with this work for years. The Carpenters in August 
1675 nade“ a Conveniency of Boards and Timber to shoot Rubbish into ye Lighters at Pauls Wharf.” 

While the building was growing rapidly at the east end, the work of demolition went on apace. 
The old north and south gables and the walls of St. Gregories Church were being taken down at this 
time, not without danger, as the following item in the “ Accounts" proves: " To 1 Coroner, 2 Beadles, 
summoning 2 Juries to enquire of the death of William Bancks and Richard Walker, Coffins and other 
incidental Charges 4! lis, fd.” The masoury, a8 I have shown above, was battered down with a 
ram as stated in Parentalia, but it was also taken down much more dehberately, for in November 1675 
Masons were cutting “ holes inte ye wall of the North Gable end of the Chureh for ye Putlogs of the 
Seaffolds there.” Then the stone was loosened and tumbled down, not always too carefully however, 
becanse in January of the following year Thomas Strong had to repair the ~ rubble Wall of the North 


—_——— 


* Article in the Ties, February 1, 1913, by ths Dureera to the Dean and Chapter, Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 
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eastmost corner of the North Cross Isle, which was beaten by the falling of the Stones in the taking 
down the North gable.” 

The work of demohtion went on for many years, moving westwards to make room for the new 
work. An item dated March 1687 suggests that the last of the old building had almost 
disappeared. Labourers at that time “ were taking down part of the Tower on the North side of the 
West end of the Church, and all the old Railes and Banisters which stood over the Collumnes of the 
Portico there, seperating the great stones and Ruble stones from the Rubbish.” The Convocation 
honsé still remained to be taken down, and this was done about August 1690 by John Parker, Symon 
Satchell, Thomas Lofthouse, John Hoy, Richard Adams and John Scott, who were paid at the rate 
of 12d. a vard. Since the beginning of the work the Surveyor's offices and “ Tracery room” and 
the "' Model room " had occupied this building, and these had now to be transferred into the Cathedral. 

When Wren began to build St. Paul's he had a veritable quarry at Ins feet. The Great Fire 
had destroyed the old building, but it had not made the stone of which it was built useless, and Wren 
used it extensively in the foundations and for the rubble cores of his walls. A common item of the 
“ Accounts shows labourers employed “in sorting ond breaking of great old burnt Stones .. . 
and wheeling them for Rubble to the Masons’ work next adjoynmg.” It was not until May 1676 
that Portland stone began to arrive at St. Paul's; after that, month by month, it was delivered in 
great quantities. The supply must always have been inadequate however, because Wren was glad to get 
it from any quarry that had an outlet to the sea. [t must be remembered that he was entirely dependent 
on water carriage, and that his ships were dependent on fair winds and fine weather, How often 
must the storms of winter, raging round the south coast, have delayed his veesels coming from Port- 
land! But there was one quarry the continual output of which was not contingent on so many 
favourable conditions. This was. Burford, owned by the family of the Strongs, three members of 
whom, from first to last, were master-masons of considerable portions of St. Paul's, In summer 
the stone-laden barges could float easily down the placid waters of the Thames from Oxfordshire to 
Paul's Wharf, and winter would not interfere with this traffic. Consequently we find that great 
quantities of this stone were used in the rebuilding, although never in the external walls, But in 
addition to this, stone was brought round to London m ships from Beer in Devonshire, from Kent 
and even from Normandy. 

Several journeys to Portland are noted in the * Accounts,” the most mteresting of which is that 
where Wren himself is the principal figure. In June 1696 “Mr. John Toby Wharfinger at Portland ” 
charged £4 168. for a journey to London, “ occasioned by the slidemg of the Ways from the Quarries 
at Portland,” 

In consequence of this accident Wren had to go to Portland, and, being by this time over sixty 
years of age, he went by coach, as appears by the account which follows -— 


To Sir Chr. uae sth tues 

Surveying and directing at the Quannes there 12 days . 30 00 OO 
Mr. Strong's assistance about ye same ane pec was . 12 0 ow 
Tw ditto. for Horse hire ai a 0 17 6 
Mr. Hawksmoors Assistance sone’ ye sume 12 hive - 412 on oD 
Henry Wood's Assistance about ye same 12 days - 08 0 0 
ffor Conchhire and Expenses of the whole Journey tp Bl of particulars appears. 50 OF Os 
Given to ye Workmen in ye Island a guinea __... Ol wi 

A journey into Portland in the seventeenth century would oceupy five an riding or driving at 
the rate of twenty-six miles a day, The route as it is set out ina contemporary “ road book " fa: 


through Basingstoke, Sutton, Stockbridge, Broughton, Taunton, Cranborn, 
and Weymouth. Quite apart from the length of time taken up by the j 
been formidable to the bones of all who travelled on whoels - for it 

was before the passing of the Turnpike Act (1763), and (he 


Blandford, Dovcheatee 
journey, it must always have 
must be remembered that this 
condition of the roads was dreadful. 
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Tn Parentalia it is said that “all the most eminent Masons of England were of Opinion, that 
Stones of the largest seantlings were there (Portland) to be found, or no where.” Two of these 
masons must surely have been Joshua Marshall and Thomas Strong! Joshua was the son of Edward 
Marshall, a master-mason to Charles [. and Master of the Company of Masons m 1650. He must 
have been a man of considerable wealth, as he made a loan of £800 to the Company in 1665, receiving 
ag security a lease of their Hall for fifty-one years, This money was raised as part of the £100,000 
which the City of London loaned to the King toward the expenses of the Duteh War. Temple Bar 
was built by Joshua Marshall and Edward Marshall in 1675. he former was the master-mason at 
St. Paul's, but whether the latter is his father or brother it is impossible to decide. Joshua Marshall 
became Master of the Company of Masons in 1670, and perhaps again in 1677, if he is the Mr. Marshall 
whose name is recorded. The Strongs were not Londoners. Valentine Strong, whose son Thomas 
eame to London, was a mason and quarry owner of Taynton, near Burford. The son built part of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and there maile the acquaintance of Mr. Christopher Wren : and when artificers 
were invited, the year after the Fire, to help to rebuild London, Thomas Strong came, and brought 
up with him a number of workmen—a step rendered eusy by the passing of a statute which gave 
permission for seven years to workmen not free of the Companies connected with the building trade 
to work anywhere within the City. Such a man as Thomas Strong, however, having considerable 
wealth, was enjoined by the Lord Mayor to take up the freedom of the Company of Masons. 

In the quarterage book of the Masons’ Company the followmg entry appears -— 

Thomas Strong made free (by redemption by an order of ye Court of Aldermen dated ye Sth day af Septem ber 
last) ye 15th of September, 1670, and in ye 22nd year of King Charles ye Second, and paid £1 3s.2d.* 

He was chosen one of the Stewards in the same year, paying a fine of £6. His father died in 1662, 
and was buried in Fairford Church, Gloucestershire. His epitaph is so curious that it is worth beimg 
quoted at length. It reads :— 

Here's one that was an able workman. long, 

Who divers houses built, both fair and Strong ; 

Though Strong he was, a Stronger came than he 

Xhd robb'd him of bis life and fame, you see: 

Moving an old howae a new one for to roar, 

Death met him by the way and laid him here. 
Neither Marshall nor Strong lived long after they had begun the great undertaking of the rebuilding 
of St. Pan]'’s—the former died in 1678 and the latter in 1681. 

When Edward Pearce, the mason who built St. Clement Dane's, took over the work on the south 
side of the Cathedral from Marshall's executors it had reached the height of * the Astragall of the 
small Pilasters,” and the south portico was up to the level of the church floor, On the north side 
the work was carried on by Jasper Lathom as far as the middle of the north portico. Meanwhile 
work was proceeding farther west. ‘Thomas Strong was building the north-west vestry and the two 
legs of the dome adjoming it and the half of the portico abutting against Jasper Lathom’s work. 
He had also laid the foundations of the wall of the nave * from the midle of the North window next 
ye North Weat Vestry .. . to the middle of ye third Window on the North side.” At the east end 
Thomas Strong's work was as high as the springing of the arches of the windows when he died. Edward 
Strong succeeded hia brother and continued the building of the east end with the returns north and 
south to the centres of the first windows in the choir aisles, and from the middle of the north portico 
to the middle of the last window in the north nave aisle, In 1687 he earried his work as far as the 
middle of the window in St. Dunstan's Chapel. This is the extent of Strong's work on the main 
building, and although it is a larger portion than thut assigned to any other mason, it effectually 
exposes the fallicy that he was the one and only muster-builder, As I have shown, he did not begin 

j- ae -* Phe Hote Craft and Fellowship of Masons, by Edward Conder, Junior. “3 
H 
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seb foundations, and his son Rdward finished the building by erecting the lantern on the top of the 
ATT, 

By the end of 1678, Thomas Wise had laid the foundations of the “ two southwest Legs of the 
Dome and ye great Staircase,” and, proceeding westward, undertook the work to the middle of the 
Chapel of BS. Michael and George. When he died, in 1686, the first part of his work was as high as 
the cornice of the Corinthian order and the wall of the south nave aisle up to the springing of the 
window arches. He was succeeded by his son Thomas Wise, with a pattiner, Thomas Hill. 

In september 1687 there is an item in the “* Accounts" which shows that the work had at last 
almost reached the west end, when labourers were “ diging and throwing up 1215 yards of earth to 
make way for the foundacons of Mr. 'lompson's new Work of ye Southwest Chapp" at 8s. p. yd." 
And further “ {for digging and throwing up 42 yards and } of Earth at the West End to fines the 
Corps taken up in St. Gregories Chureh: Yard at 8d, p. yd2' And in March of the following year 
several labourers working “ by Task” were digging out earth for Mr. Tompson’s foundations at the 
south-west comer, and for Mr, ffulkes at the north-west. The last item of this account is ourioun = 
it reads : flor removeing 12 Corps out of St. Gregories Church Yard at 6d. euch Ol (1s, ood.” 
John Thompson and Samuel ffulkes built the west end with the towers and the westward halves of 
the two morning prayer chapels, the work of the former being finished, however, by William Kempster. 
About 1690 Edward Pearce and Jaspor Lathom, the two masons who were building the north and sou th 
walls of the choir, died, and were succeeded, the former by Christopher Kempster and Fiphraim 
Beauchampe, and the latter by Nathaniel Rawlins. By this time the mason-work, east of the crossing 
was up to the necking of the second order. ie a 

At the beginning of the new century the drum of the dome was beginning to show above the 
roofa. It might be thonght that this part of the building would have been undertaken by one mason 
but it was subdivided into four parts and allocated to the four firma of masons who had finished the 
substructure—namely, to Kdward Strong at the north-west, Thomas Hill and Thomas Wise at the 
south-west, Christophor Kempster and Ephraim Beauchampe at the south-east, and Nathaniel Rawlins 
at the north-east. == 

By the end of 1706 the peristyle of the dome was finished, as the following item shows -— 

To Edward Strong Mason for Worke done by him being the remaining part of the Attick Wall. of ye Dama 
intirely finishes the same anil is 13 ft 44 higher than the former Measure, 

The total of this last account, which was paid in February 1707, was £796 10s. Od. 
the same in the case of the other masons. 

The last mason to be employed by Wren on the rebuilding now appears by name for the first 
time mm the ‘* Accounts,” although it ts likely he waa employed previously by his father. Under the 
date of January IT07, Edward Strong, Jun., recervedl, a 


agrile 


* For a Mason 33 diya in modelling the lap of we Cone anc Foundacon of ye Lanthorn at 2. 6d.—=4). 26. Gd." 
16/. 10«, Od. “ For « Modell of Woot w its Embellishmonts for yo Lanthorn.” 1 


In the following month there ts a charge made 


» ancl 


for removing ve wrooght stones and pattmyg par of wo Lanthorn together 


I d 
A Mason 6 Daye at 2a Gd. 00 ce as fi hs 
Labourers 38 Daye at La, Ge. 53 Sts bat ayaa 


This means putting the stones (of the top of the cone) together dry, on the ground, to 
they fitted, before being hoisted to their final resting place, 

The lantern must have been in course of erection by the end of this vear | 
Edward Strong charged 
For days work in letting in the barra in ye Jambour af ye Dome anil letting in a Chain upon ye € 


1 
M 


rown of ve Cons 


make sore that 


707, for in November 


etx, 
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40 daya of Labourers at 1s, 6d. Rage Sree - 1 ws, ter, E10 300 


In the Memoirs of the Strong Family it is sisted ihet ibe fast stone on the top of the lantern was 
laid by Edward Strong on 26th October 1708. Parentalia gives the date as two years later, but the 
former statement is borne out by the ““ Aeeounts.”” In October Edward Strong charged 

fm al 
For 165 Days 4 of Masons cramping the Attick of the Lantern letting in ye Windows in the 
Urown of the Cone, letting in sev" Bolta and a Chaine under ye Attick Cornice 
Tooming down the Crown of the Cone ete. eR UE Sot a 7 ve - 20 0 © 
For Labourers 24 days at Is. 6d. ... ate wv» «we OL 20 © 

Although Strong makes charges in the illowite a it is not fot building, but ~* for cleaning 
the Work stamed by ye Timber in the Lantern repairing what was accidentally damaged in raising 
Materials.” This is in November, when it would seem from the above extract the scaffolding was 
actually bemg stroek. 

li the erection of the Ball and Cross can be taken to signify the completion of the building, then 
it was finished by the end of the year 1708, In September carpenters were “ frameing and raising 
the Cap for ye Lanthorn,” and in November the plumbers’ account is settled for the lead of the cupola 
of the lantern. 

The building thus being fimshed—for the south-west tower was completed by Wilham Kempster 
and the north-west by Samuel ffulks in 1707—it must not be thonght that the masons had come to an 
end of their work. Repairs had to be undertaken on an elaborate seale, the fluting of the columns 
and pilasters had to be eut and the floor of the church paved. So they worked on for several vears 
longer, 

The last important work to be undertaken was the erecting of the balustrade in 1715 by 
Christopher Cass, mason, whose labour amounts to £2,369 18%, ; in addition to which he recetyed £25 
a8 4 gratuity for his Care and Expedition in performing his Contract of the Ballustrade round the 
Chureh as p. Order of the Commissioners.’’* This was the year in whieh Wren was dismissed from 
his position as surveyor, The works, however, were almost finished. Sir James Thorniull continued 
painting the dome until 1720, and Francis Bird was carving his fifteen statues of saints and apostles 
for the west, north, and south sides of the church until 1724. 

A curious feature of the masons’ contracts is the fact that they included the carving within their 
limits of work, Particular pieces were executed by Girmling Gibbons, Caius Cibber, Jonathan Maine, 
and Francis Bird, but all these men must have been able to find skilful carvers to carry on their 
contracts. Indeed at the time there must have been admirable schools of native craftsmen, which, tt 
is perfectly certain, these former did nothing to found. The names of these agsistanta do not appear, 
nor have we any means of knowing what carvers were directly employed by the masons. 

Inno branch of art was the seventeenth century more accomplished and prolifie than in that dedi- 
cated to the service of the dead. There is hardly a church in England that is not the depository of 
some fine tomb. Many of them are masterpieces of the sculptor’s craft, many are the work of patient 
lapidaries, but they all, the humble memorial as well as the great, have power to move us by the 
quality of theirurt. A traditional excellenee is part of their contexture. The authors, for the great 
part anonymous, are the descendants of the Gothie carvers and stone-cutters, Numberlese memorials 
perished in the Great Fire of 1666, and although London is singularly rich in this form of art, few 
belong to a date anterior to the Fire. Nicholas Stone's figure of Dr. Donne is the only memorial in 
old St. Paul's that escaped the dreadful conflagration. Very little is known of the seulptors of the 


= ‘The majority of at Masone of Si. Paul’ e wero Maaters of 1705, ‘Edw =F Rtrong, j un., IT1B, aml Christopher (‘nee 1725. 
the Masons’ Company, J . Marshall was Master in 1670, Edward Jasper Lathom was o Warden in 1689. | have been unable 
Strong in 1696, it eae: Wine “10 1681, Thomas Wise, jun., to find whether the others, Samuel ffulkes, Edward Pearce, 
in 1698, Thomas Hill 1699, John Thom 1690, Christopher and Nathaniel Rawlina, had any connection with the Com- 
Kempster 1691, Ephraim Beauchamp 1701, William Kempster pany. They may have ‘belonued to provincial companies. 
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tenaissance tombs. According to Stow, * The Company called by the name of Marblers, for their 
excellent knowledge and skill in the Art of Inzeulpting personages for Tombs, Gravestones and Monu- 
ments in Churches, and elsewhere in Religions places : their antiymtv, and what respect they have 
carried, is unknowne to me, nor can I find them to bee incorporated, bat hold some friendship with 
the Masons, and are thought to be esteemed among them in Fellowship.” It appears, then, that at 
the time Stow wrote, the Marhlers had ceased to exist, if they had not hesome amalgamated with 
the Masons’ Company, There can be little doubt that this is what happened, for Nicholas Stone, 
who was sculptor as well as mason, became Master of the Masone' Company in 1693-4. The Marshalls, 
Kidward and Joshua (both Masters of the Company), succeeded Stone as Master-masons to Charles II. 
Fidward Marshall carried on business as a stone-cutter or statuary mason in Fetter Lane. Some of 
his works in sculpture include the monuments to William, Farl of Devonshire, and his Countess, at 
Derby ; Sir Robert Backham, at Tottenham : Sir Dudley Biggs, at Chatham : and the fanuly tomb 
of the Cutts, at Swaveley, in Cambridgeshire.* Joshua Marshall sueceeded to his father’s business 
in 1675, and, as I have shown above, was one of the first masons to he employed at the rebuilding 
of St. Pants Cathedral. Ih may be mentioned again that he was the contractor for the erection of 
London Monuments on Temple Bar, but in neither case was he the carver.? Gabriel Cibber was 
employed on the first, and described as sculptor-mason, while Bushnell was the carver of the second. 
It does not follow, however, that Marshall was not a statuary like his father.. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor suggests that he executed the pedestal of the monument of (harles 1. at Charing Cross, 

Ttis a curious fact, moreover, that several others among the masons of St. Paul's are known to 
have been sculptors, and the elose relationship between the Marblors and the Masons—being in effect 
one—would certainly tend to make the distinction between the two crafts very slight. Edward 
Pearce (who, besides working at St. Panl’s, built St. Clement Dane's for Wren) must have been a carver 
of some note, as he executed statues of Edward TI. and Sir Thomas Gresham for the Royal Exchange, 
Sir Wilhtam Walworth for Fishmongers’ Hall, and busts of Wren and Newton for the Bodleian at 
Oxford. His most important work is the monument to Sir William Maynard, in Little Kaston Church, 
Essex. 

Latham, another St. Paul's mason, is said to have been the author. in conjunction with one 
Bonne, of a monument to Arehbishop Sheldon in Croydon Church. Latham ig referred to us the City 
architect In connection with this tomb, 

However it was done, the carving was begun almost simultaneonsly with the building anil 
progressed with it, as will be seen by an item in the sceount of Joshua Marshall's dated 1677 
ffor Workmanship and Carveing of 3 great Keystones and their Curbs in the Frick Arches, being carved w"" water flowers 
amd revailed at 50s. p piece, OT. 10s. 00d. for 5 lesser Keystones and their Curbs in ye side Isles carvetl as above 
at 55a, each O8/, 152. O0dL, 

These keystones oceur in the erowns of the vaults in the erypt and appear to be admirably done, so 
far us one can judge m the dim light, In the centre of the vault, where it turns into the apse, is q 
great shell which, coming within the sphere of Thomas Strong’s work, was carved by him, His 
account reads, ** ffor Workmanship and Carveing of one great Eseallop with its Curb in the Vaulting 
of Brick at ye east end. O8/, 00s. 00d." This procedure obtains to the end. The carving of the 
capitols, “ festoones,” “ Cherubima,"’ “ Pieces of Drapery and Lawrill,” “ Serowles,” and “ Car. 
touches,” were all included in the masons’ contracts. It is not until June 1694 that ¢ cinling Gibbons’ 
name appears in the “ Accounts,’ when he charged £128 * ffor carving the Soyo 
Spandrills in the Leggs of the great Dome at $21. each Spandrill."" By September he had earved eight 
festoons at the east end of the church, and in December he charged for “ 1] festoones and other 
ormaments under the Outside Windows at ye east end at 131. p peeee,” and in Jan wary 1604 seven more 
at the same price. ar 
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(T'o be continued.) 
* The Hole Crojt and Fellowship of Mason. + Ibid, t Lives of the Aritioh Sculptors, Berest, vd hesutie 
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SENLIS AFTER THE GERMAN VISITATION. 
By Epwarp Warren, F.S.A. [F.], 





pS no longer superficially oay, no longer a city 

of glitter and cheerful noise, has at this moment, 
toa quiet observer, attractions of an unwonted order, 
and appeals of a deeper and wider range perhaps than 
the much admired capital we have known and liked so 
well of old, The beauty of her buildings, the gran- 
deur af her garden spaces, the splendour of her river 
With its quays and bridges, remain to her of course, 
and the tutumn sunshine still falls radiantly on her 
fair facades and gilded domes; but she is serious and 
sad, tranquilin her courage and her patient endurance, 
like the nation ahe represents. Her traffic on foot and 
Wheel is greatly diminished, young men and even 
soldiers Are conspicuously hee rit fron her streets, 
Such Uniforms 4s appear are mostly those of “ infir- 
miers, and the motor wagons of the Croix Rouge 
replace the thunderous "buses of normal times. The 
Rei Cross, indeed, is everywhere, Several great 
hotels, closed to the usual order of visitors, display 
this symbol of invitation to those more honoured 
fiesta, the wounded sons of France or of France's 
friends, fresh from the northern battlefields, 

The blue capote and red trousers, however, are not 
quite absent, and alert and cheery-looking half com- 
panies and squads swing over the bridges or tramp 
down the Rue de Rivoli, while little knota of British 
ambulance men, or strolling convalescenta from the 


hospital’, look on with friendly interest, comfortably 


clad in ther unbecomme khaki. 


The blankly shuttered fronts of many shops and 
restaurants tell ther tale of absent proprietor or 
aheent customer, but a vay and almost festal touch 
is imparted to every street by the innumerable flags 
of France and the Allies. 

Unusual displays of picture postcards, all more or 
leas concerned with the war, spread over blank wall 
apices, and the selling of newspapers ia only a little 
less active and demonstrative than in London, while 
at provileged comers hawkers have established 
military toy stalls, where brilliant little leaden armies 
represent the Allies, and batteries of diminutive 
. complete ‘with limbers, caissons and teams, 


a 


af 
inde 


excite the envy of amall would-be gunners. The 


trams still run along the quays and through some of 
the boulevards and avenues. Motor-cahs, and tho 
well-known little * Victorias" of our youth, with 
their small white or grey horses, still ply in adequate 
numbers. The suburban trains run with diminished 
frequency and creep to and from their extramural 
termini, and will carry you even to such scenes of 
recent invasion and outrage as Chantilly and Senlis. 

A recent and splendid November Sunday, of cloud- 
less blue and wold, lured me, with the added tempta- 
hon of French companionship, to Senlis. The cheer- 
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fully crowded tram and the prosaically peaceful bayonet, there was nothing to remind one that war, 
outlook from its windows showed no sign of war, and = = dire and awful, was actually raging less than an hours 


but for the newspaper on one's knee and an ocensional journey to the northward, 
glimpse of a picket or 4 bridge sentry with gleaming It was thus with something of a shock that we 
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SENLIS APTER THE GERMAN VISITATION His 


gazed at the charred and twisted skeleton of the little resumed with less volume by the vrowps that strolled 
station a3 wo slowed into Senlis. The blithe volu- away towards the tree-girt littl town and the tall 
bihty of the Sunday crowd was a little stilled forthe attenuated spire of the Cathedral. 

moments of exit from this sorry heap of ruin, to be For a few hundred yards there was no repetition of 
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SENLIS APTER THE GERMAN VISITATION 


this dismal reminder that a few weeks avo this typical 
and beautiful little French town had been for a ine 5 
“s ioe at the mercy, such as that is, of the invader. 
Nothing but smart and prosperous-looking little cot- 
tages and villas and their gardens. The, all of a 
sudden, as we turned into the Rue de la République, 
the abomination of desolation presented itself in 
smashed and burnt houses and hs one after the 
other, along one side of the way, at first, then on the 
other, then on both. Ruined, roofless shells, with 
empty door and window openings, charred beams and 
twisted ironwork fallen upon heaps of brick and cal- 
cined stone, Here was a mill with the clear stream 
running below its motionless wheel, past a trim and 
pretty little garden still gay with flowers and flowering 
shrubs; behind this the fine substantial honse of the 
miller, a charred and roofless ruin conipletely burnt 
out. Further on, a charming old house half amashed 
by shells, the full impact of which had been felt by its 
neighbour ever the way, now a mere formless heap of 
rubbish. A littie lower down, the fine house and 
wurden of “ feu Monsieur le Maire,” wantonly mur- 
dered with some ten, we were told, of the leadme 
inhabitants. Tt is evident that most of the havoc is 
the result of careful and deliberate incendiarism, not 
of bombardment. As we looked at the dismal scene 
of wreckage, o sad and kindly old gentleman came up 
to mform our ignorance. He had seen the Germans 
at work, composed] breaking o ground-floor window 
pane, throwing in a petrol bomb, watching a moment 
to see that rt “took.” and 1 sing on to the next ae- 
lected victim, with the method and deliberation of post- 
men leaving letters, The excuse for German murder 
and arson was the usual one, the inhabitants had fired 
on the troops, whereas the only firing done, said our 
friend, was by a handful of Senegalais soldiers, who 
Hired a few shots outside the town, “ comme de droit.” 

At the barracks further down the street, however, 
the long low yellow-washed buildings are spattered 
with shrapnel bullets, and one of its sturdy gate piers 
shattered by a shell. A knot of dapper officers, 
splendidly mounted, and wearing the light-blue and 
silver, with scarlet breeches and kepia of the Chas- 
seurs & cheval, clattered in incongruously as we 
viewed these vestiges of war. But returning uphill 
to the winding and narrow old streets near the 
Cathedral we found a war-worn, bronzed, and bearded 
little group of infantrymen, cheery, gentle and cour- 
tcous in their shabby stained blue overcoats and 
muddy boots, smoking contentedly heneath the rude 
black bust of Henry of Navarre in its niche, vutside 
the doar of the Town Hall. =A pretty little girl of six 
or co Offered us an ugly fracment of a shell in her 
chubby pink hand—* Quatre sous, M'sieur, faut aller 
loin pour chercher,” “ Et toi’ we aiked, “tum vu 
les Allemands? Eh bien, comment sont-ils : ile sont 
gentils t=“ Oh! ron, M’sieur: sont pas gentile, 
Bont mec ants,” 


oo 


In the charming hieh-walled lanes close to the 
Cathedral, there are very few instances of destruction, 
and the beautiful building itself, small for a eathedral, 
but of respectable size for a church, has, in spite of 
newspaper accounts, suffered almost not at all, The 
tall narrow 13th century south-west tower, with its 
thin detached shafts and attenuated spire, is practi- 
cally intact, A little of the traceried parapet between 
the two west towers is amashed, a gargoyle has been 
lopped like a carrot, a pinnacle or two truncated, and 
there are two holes m the outer roof. Inside there is 
no sign of war or trace of demolition, The vivid and 
deplorable modern glass of the windows is intact, one 
is tempted to say unluckily so, The lofty 15th cen- 
tury transepts, and their elaborate doorways, owe 
none of ther slight dilapidations to recent war, hut 
perhaps to the Revolution, No more harm has been 
done by the Germans to this interesting and charming 
little cathedral than can be put rivht for three or four 
hundred pounds. Outside amidst the clustering 
houses it is different, and it is difficult to understan 
how such complete ruin can have heen dealt to the 
Rue Bellon, o little street close to the conspicuous 
church, and to the Carréfour de la Licorne without 
more damage to that structure, The cause may have 
been inaccurate am, but the two fine desecrated 
churebes of St, Frambourg and St. Pierre have also 
eacaped, which looks like discrimination. 

The fine Collége of St. Vincent, a Jesuit establiah- 
ment which retains the lofty 13th century tower and 
the Chapel of the ancient Abbaye, on whose site it 
stunds, ta intact with its incongruously picturesque 
Lomas Quatorze fagade, and its quiet cloistered quad - 
rangle, which reminds one of a Cambndge Court with 
alittle added “style.” Chalked on a doorway near the 
College we came, almost with a shock, upon a German 
inscription, well remembered from the news] 
accounts of two months ago. praving woo) folks to 
spare this house, a prayer pappily granted, As we 
inspected this a sudden droning buzz became manifest 
aloft, and brought people scurrying inte the street, 
ao couring monoplane whirred over ue neat the 
bloc sky. A Taube? No! a French machine, for 
there are the rings of red, white and blue beneath the 
planes. 

Senlia has still, aa We can testify, a amort and 
thriving inn, where every reasonable want is promptly 
and exeellenily supplied, Its children play gaily at 
their littl hoppmg dancing games in the narrow 
streets, while ther elder chatter socially upon their 
doorsteps. The streets, and there are happily many, 
which are quite untouched, are just the pleasunt 
informal old ways of a prosperous and charming old 
French town, gay with signs, the little glistening 
brass basin of the barber and the red cigar of the 
“débit de tabac.” Sent is still herself, and 
will goon, we trust, be smiling again as radiantly as 
of old. 
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Sa ee irre cate yo ayy Of design might possibly be more suitable ‘to the 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD COLLECTION jpousetwrts ot he cmethog | 

Enlil eas Scere tt ana requirements of his time than copies of the w rk of | 

OF GEORGE DEVEY’S DRAWINGS. either the Greek ox Gothic period. : m4 

By W.8. Porcuos, M.A. [A.1. Devey was also a lover of the delightful cottages A 

T may first be of some slight interest to put on Which are to be found in so many of our English -* 

record the manner in which this charming and Villages. Karly im his career he was a master of the E 
interesting collection came to Shettield. design of lodges and cottages, many of these harmonis- 
In August last Mr. Arthur Keen, a member of ‘8 ®@ well with their surroundings that they have 
the Board of Architectural Education, asked me if often formed the subject of sketches and photograph. 
1 would care to have some of Devey's sketches, as Working on the lines already indicated, Devey 
Mr. James Williams, Devey’s partner, was anxious designed many large country-houses, and in so doing 
to dispose of them to someone who would be able to P'pated the way for Norman Shaw, Philip Webb, 
make good use of them. I naturally informed him 9"4 Nesfield, This is clear from the fact that in 
that if received the drawings | would guarantee [556 he designed Betteshanger, near Dover, for Lord 

Northbourne, while Norman Shaw, who was horn 7 


that they would not only be useful to me and to my = *)OR*Hvourne 
students, but that they would be highly appreciated '™ 1831, did not design Lowther Lodge until 1870, 
hy all in Sheffield to whom architecture means some- 9" Nesfield, who with Shaw is popularly supposed 
thing more than & somewhat precarious method of ™ have started the new movement, was not born 
making « living. I also promised that the drawings "St! 1835, and was serving his articles between 
would be given a permanent home where they would 1°91 and 1859 in the office in which Shaw was a pupil. 
be carefully preserved. The best method of carrying _ Devey died in 1886, his partner, Mr. James Williama 
out the latter promise appeared to be that of present- *° Whom I have already referred, becoming his suc- 
ing them to the University Library, and this step ‘C880? That Devey is so little known is certainly 
has therefore been taken. not because his work was either inferior in quality 
Highly us these drawings of Devey’s have been °° *™all in quantity, for it was, on the contrary, both 
appreciated by those to whom I have shown them, 4clghtful and extensive ; rather is it because Devey 
it vecurs to me that there may be some who will essentially & man of quiet. modest, and retiring 
think them so slight and triflmg as to be of little disposition, 
moment. In justice to spac it must be pointed 
out that these drawings we have recerved are not the 4 Dry SES HN tegen (laracipll 
pick of his work, an & large collection of his sketches _ A PHOTOGRAPHER'S AR'T. 
was first sent to the B-.I.B.A., but it seems to me that sceshierae th the n ork of James McK issavk (Glasgow), al Le 
the Sheffield Collection is not only a valuable record Camera lub, 17 John Street, Adelphi, WC, 
of architectural activity at a most interesting period P hotography is associated with architecture, 
in the development of the art in England, but it is primarily, i6 & means of scientific and exact record, 
clearly the work of a man who was an artist to his teed is mostly employed for recording design, con- 
finger tips and who thoroughly loved his work, Even tueton, or legal fact. Considered as a somewhat ao | 
the slightest of the sketches we have received is full mechanical form of expression, its employment in 
of life and charm. practice 15 tsually relegated to the commercial photo- 
GEORGE DEVEY. grupher, just as we send our copying to the litho- 
> of age i grapher oF law atationer, Comparatively few archi- 
George Devey was born in 1820 and died in 1886, tects consider it ua a means of wrtictin co... : 
He is stated to have studied under the artists John th: | means of artistic utterance, but 
ite aire Meni a ie ee photography is « highly suitable medium of Ox- 
Sell Cotman and J. D. Harding, and doubtless to pression and impression is justified to the utmost by 
these early studies he owed, in large measure, his the exhibition of James McKissack’s pictured now 
risdasawirie ee paar vigil pee Pen, _ een open wt the Camera Club, 17 John Street, WoC 
« was articled to a Mr. Little, a surveyor, and Devey Amonrst the sixtv-oda nantoctsl ohcx tke 
and a fellow papil, Stone (the father of Mr, Perey — there oe none pe oa ke ee shown 
Stone, architect), travelled in Italy and Greece topographical maps. and thoas See ae he al rae 
making many charming sketches, es #s architectural are all architectural in by bi om 4 
_Devey started practice in the ‘forties, and was degree, being chiefly concerned with natin ion, 
elected oa Fellow of the K1LBA. im 1856. His atmosphere. and the sees aa te Sian hawt 
first work of importance seems to have been the lighting. This is exemplified in such te aoe tet 
msateratian of Pesshurt Floss in 1651. About this’ Jacquca, Lisious” (No. 4), "A Wee Day, Reams * 
amet architecture im England was almost entirely (No. 9a) ©! eg Sees ial "ay, ‘owe 
frigidly cold Classic or almost equally cold Gothic. Ne a) Recyeree at Me sii characteristic bower 
Devey loved the work of the Middle Ages, but he was That Mr. McKiasa +h ame de Paris” (No. 25), 
one of the first of the nineteentlh-century architects value of line and bala a5 4 true knowledge of the 
to perceive the charm of the work of our early tree biaiiale ¥ M Ales is revealed in his decorative 
Renaissance designers and the fact that a freer type could well bas bil oie Fishers ~ (No. 10). which 
A ‘al ITMISeO ia inet for nur! decoration 
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on & lurge seale, There ure quite a good ion 


of figure studies full of true human interest and grace- 


ful treatment, and there is more than professional 
interest in the rendering of ** Seaffolders ” (No. 45). 

Mr. McKissack would also seem to have a poetic 
craving and outlook, for he has added the quality of 
romance to some haunting castle—* The Castle of 
Romance * (No. 30}—and has clothed “ Notre Dame 
de Paris ~ with a feeling of charming mystery and 
imagination. “Searboro'" (No. 27), or at least its 
old-world fishing port, is quite “an impression ” in 
treatment, and “ Boulogne” harbour (No. 39) has 
been endowed with a very haunting impression of 
smoke, mist, and shipping, and the elusive effects of 
light thereon. 
_ The exhibition reveals a very versatile outlook both 
In subject and treatment, but withal retains a certain 
uniform personality throughout, and is altogether a 
ereat artistic achievement. 

THomas H. B. Soort, Licentiate. 


REVIEWS, 
THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. 

The English Porish Church, An Account of the Chief Building 
Types and of their Materials during Nine Centuries, .B 
J. Charles Cor, LE.D,, P.8.4, 80, Lond. 1914. Ts. Gl. 
wl. [B. 7’. Batsford, Lid, $4, Nigh Holborn. ] 

_ At last the English parish church seems to be coming 

into its own, It has been overshadowed for the most 

part by the monastic, collegiate, and cathedral 
churches, to which have been devoted numerous and 
valuable monographs, and on whose architectural 
details the older text-books af English Gothic were 
mainly based. But the parish church was in no sense 
what it waa often thought to be, a reduced and so 
inferior copy of m cathedral. There are of course ex- 
ceptions, eg. St. Mary Redeliffe, vaulted and clere- 
stoned, with full equipment of transepts, procession 
path and Lady chapel, and with central tower, the 
stump of which may still be seen by anyone who will 
undertake the dirty climb beneath the low roofs above 
the vaults: such instances, however, are few, All 
churches, great and small, were built to provide shelter 
for ritual and services: but the ritual of the parish 
church was not that of the cathedral, nor rice verse. 
From the beginning the cathedral churches, having to 
serve multiplex purposes, were built on a seale un- 
dreamt of by church builders in village and town ; and 
from the first, as at Winchester and Norwich, they 
started with # plan of the utmost complexity. With 
the parish church it was not se, Only one complica- 
tion is found in its earliest plan: it had a chancel as 
well asa nave ; and even that is not invariably found : 

a higher type being one which was not pipe but 

tripartite, its choir and sanctuary being architecturally 

distinct, as at Tifley, and the choir covered with 
central tower, <A yet higher type, but still of very 
early date, is that in which the towered choir is 


reinforced to north and south by transepts, designed 


to provide additional chapels, To theae beginnings 
Increase of population and need for greater accom- 


modation added aisles, and the foundation of chantries. 


added yet more chapels and altars. This in brief is 
the history of parish church development ; it is not 
the history of the way.in which the cathedral, monastic 
and collegiate churches reached their final form. The 
planning of the parish church is dealt with fully in Dr. 
(Cox's interesting book in a long chapter reinforced by 
numerous plans. (We rather take exception to that 
of Newark church, in which the piers of the crossing 
are ahown without the Norman work which is cer- 
tainly there.) A fresh contribution to the subject is 
that a few of the later and larger parish churches, e.g. 
Redeliffe, Hull and Newark, possess the distinct amlin- 
latory or procession path, which is an almost invari- 
able characteristic of the later cathedral plana. 
Another chapter, necessanly brief, gives the usual 
account of the characteristics of Norman, Transitional, 
Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular, to which 
the author would like to add Geometrical; the use of 
a set of misleading labels is, however, not. desirable 
in any case, nor is it in consonance with recent prac- 
tice, a8 the writer acknowledges, Then comes what 
is the freshest and most interesting feature of the 
book—a special chapter devoted to materiala—a sub- 
ject which has long needed treatment. The writer’s re- 
marks on medieval building stone, quarries, and trans- 
portareof muchinterestand value, Thenfollowsections 
on flint rubble-work, flush-work, and chequer-work, 
brickwork, plaster, white-washing, mortar, thatching, 
tiling, lead roofs, and ironwork. Finally, we are 
shown how to study an ancient church, externally and 
internally, the treatment of which reminds one of 
Dr. Cox's valuable and popular book on “ How to 
Write the History of a Parish.” It should be added 
that the book is charmingly produced, and that the 
illustrations are not only very numerons, but frequently 
of great beauty, But why truncate Patrington spire ! 
Francis Bory [ Hon, A.| 


CORTESPON DENCE, 
The Architecture of Humanism. 
To the Edivor, JounnaL R.LB.A.— 

Srt,—Readers of the Institute Jounsxan will have 
been much interested m Mr. J, L. Ball's criticism of 
“The Architecture of Humanism.” Mr. Geoffrey 
Seott’s book is of such a polemical character that it 
must necessarily call forth many diverse expressions 
of opinion. May I, without any disrespect to your 
reviewer, describe briefly the impression which the 
book has made upon some of those who, not calling 
themselves Komanticists, have a conception of art 
which is different from his? The constructive part 
of the treatise, the theory of humanism, meets with 
Mr. Ball's enthusiastic approval, but the chapters 
dealing with the four ~ fallacies” he holds to be 


Unnecessary and misconceived. To many people, 
however, this destructive part will appeal just as 
strongly. In foot, they will experience a sense of 
hvely gratitude in that a much needed task has been 
40 admirably performed. The final exposure of the 
Romantic fallacy was even more to be desired than 
that of the ~ mechanical,” “ ethical,’ and “ bio- 
logical,” for these latter are not so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment. In the opinion of Mr. Scott, 
“ Romanticism consists in a high development of 
Harr senubility towards the remote as such,” 
wER, 


Ball replies that “no very critical eve is needed . 


to see that all this is directed principally against the 
Gothic Revival; aa a definition pare Romantic 
in art it cannot be received fora moment. According 
to this theory Renaissance architecture must be 
pronounced Romantic, for without question it was a 
enlt of the extinct, without question it was inspired 
by the distant and the past.” But surely there is a 
vast difference between the two cases! At the time 
of the Renaissance the relica of ancient civilisation 
were Valued not because they were old, but because 
4 living message was inscribed in them. The ftahians 
searched the pages of Aristotle for new knowledge 
about science and polities, for a new insight into 
ltuman nature, and from the Roman monuments 
they tried to deduce a code of architecture which might 
be adapted for their own purposes. Here was no senti 

mental idealisation of the past, no cult of the extinet, 
but a frank recognition of the intellectual superiority 
of those who came before them. In fact (if one may 
use the language affected by logirians), in the eves 
of the Renaissance artists the antiquity of a building 
was not a property of the building, but only an acer- 
dew, But the Gothic Revivalists thought otherwise. 
Ruskin says, and he puts this passage in fat print for 
greater emphasis, “ Indeed the greatest glory of a 
building is not in its stones nor in ita gold, Its 
glory is in ita Age, and in that deep sense of voire- 
fulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, 
nay, even of approval or condemnation, which we feel 
in walls that have long been washed by the passing 
waves of limmanity..., it is in that golden stain of 
time that we are to look for the real light, and colour, 
anid preciousness of architecture.” It is one of the 
justifications of Mr. Scott's book that this attitude 
is still widely prevalent among us, and must be com- 
pletely modified before there can be that critical 
appreciation of modern buildings without which no 
general advance in architecture is at all possible, The 
English public weeps for the erties of Belgimm, 
“ precious links with the Middle Age": but tt does 
not lift up a finger to save Regent Street, an architec- 
tural posession of far greater wsthetic merit than 
anything at Louvain, The reason of this is that for 
the most part the clever politicians, lawyers and jour- 
nalists by whom our country is governed, mm so far as 
they {devote any thought to architecture at all, 
approach it with a Romanticist prejadice, For them 
a building is either a utilitarian necessity or else * an 
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inten If the house where Ben Johnson 
lived is threatened influential voices are raised in its 
defence; but when speculative builders leave their 
devastating mark on London of the eighteenth century 
and of the Regency, there seems to be none that can 

aay them-nay. 

Tt is to be hoped that Mr, Geoffrey Scott's book, 
which, by reason of its profound scholarship and ele- 
fant prose style, is eminently calculated to attract the 
¥ mind, may have the effect of turning men's atten- 

tion from the accidental associatoins connected with a 

work of architecture to the actual form of the work 

itself. This is the error of the Romanticist—he is so 

much occupied with his sentiments and emotions that 
he is unlikely to arrive at a troe understanding of the 

external world. He is not sufficiently impersonal. 

But, according to Mr, Ball's definition, the term 

~ Romanticism ” embraces great art of every kind, 

both ancient and modern, All art is Romantic, and 

everything Romantic is good. That has never been 

the universally received opinion. “The Classic ia 

health, the Romantic is disease,” says Goethe, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Trystan Kowanns. 


eresting record.” 





Painting in War Time. 

Mr. Alexander Davideon, writing for and on behalf of the 
London Association of Master Decorators, of which bate 
is Soorntary, says it is estimated that there are at the present 
time a4 many a¢ 40 per cent, of the London Operative 
Painters out of iene Pil entage far in excess of the normal 
for the time of year. Much distress exists among thia clams 
In consequence, and unless work is soon fort hooming thes 
distress must grow rapidly. Those who control property, 
whether ax OWES, architects, solicitors or estate agents, fs 
well a8 public and parochial bodies can render valuable 
assistance in alleviating this distress without tr ing upon 
their claima for charity, if they will forthwith give pa 

Entirely apart from decorative work that might well be 
procesder with, there ia « vast amount of painting that is 
Urgently required for purely protective purposes. ‘The prives 
of the most Enpartant products used by painters, such as 
White load, Tinsee| ail, turpentine and pa ini are 
practically the aime aa they were at: this time Inst year, Tho 
fact that master painters, in their desire to keep their men 
employed, are willing to cut their margin of profit to the 
extreme limit means, in effect, that the cout of painting and 
pte, — at the present time is ns low, or even lower, 


The idea that autumn and Winter are pood ti 
4 = , = F an i . mot | : a 
punting operations is entirely erroneous, All tails ak 
any he carried out quite ag anfely at (hos: times, while 
ate beri it od ne anit provided that it be tempo. 
ly mm at POREY or wet dave Indeed, BOMEEES 
aercoyh st eontlitions are more faves h |e a si mt - 
a ? ae sence ef clouds of dust and sudden sliwers whick 
9 - te frequently hot weather, [y js orrtan that thers 
oe e porend time weny hunrlreds of thousards of pounds! 
Ler wna! ecorating work which misht well}; 
fone he echidna which might well be 
; : i ; I . ned i a af , 
Property owners would do much or. oi pore, 


antl. in addition, would be dinesrt]y benefited these) vine. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY S GREAT PROJECT 








{CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 5f\ Drcember 1014. 


CHRONICLE, 

Lord Plymouth gives in the October number of the 
Journal of the London Society details of the prepara- 
tion of an important Plan for the development of 
London, which it is claimed will not only supply a 
great need, but incidentally will also be the means 
of affording much-needed occupation to many whose 
ordinary work is interfered with by the War, and who 
woul work under the direction of a strong Com- 
mittee of experts appointed by the Society for the 
purpose and who are prepared to give their time and 
experience to the work. It ia proposed to work in 
close co-operation with the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
the Special War Committee of the R.LB.A., and the 
Special War Committee of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
to all of whom full details of the proposals have been 
sent, Steps have also been taken to get into toucli 
with the National Relief Fund and other kindred 
bodies. We quote the followmg from the article in 
question :— 


In the brilliant and eventful history of France the 
period of the Revolution is perhaps the last where one 
eould expect to find an exam ple that could be followed by 
London to-day, -Yetitisso, Amid all that atmosphore 
of blood and terror the nation of ideas preserved faith with 
tielf and mapped out a bewutiful city. ‘The labours of 
the Commission of Artiste which the First Republic 
appointed in 1793 rank to this day among the moat 
ronarkable pieces of Town-Planning in existence. Fifty 
yours later, Na mm TE and Baron von Haussmann were 
giided by the plan of the Revolutionary Artista as the 
first Napoleon had been before them. ‘The effect ia seen 
on Paris as we know it. To that Artista’ Commission of 
L793 belongs the conception of the Rue de Rivoli, the con- 
nection of the Place Vendime to the Rue de Rivali by the 
Rue Castiglioni, and to the Toulevard des Capueines by 
the Rue de la Paix, and a host of other things. 

All must feel that the best is not being done with London. 


It has grown up haphazard ; in spite of many efforts its 


development is atill haphazard. Until there is one great 
uniformly-executed plan to refer to, the eighty and more 
local authorities; who control our monster community of 
sever and & half million people in 700 square miles will go 
oneach making its own changes without any sort of relation 
to the whole, In the London Society the nucleus of an 
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organisation to head this movement for a Plan already 
exists, Now i the time to utilise the best brains upon 
thie work of national importance, The professional men 
of London could be employed upon it, Many are badly 
hit by the War, though their condition is far from reaem- 
bling that of the German artists and sculptors, whose 
immediate wants have to be locked after by a Committee 
of Berlin aristocrats. 

This scheme would utilise the energies of London 
artists, architects, unt surveyors in a manner that would 
provide work for them and at the same time be of the 
highest permanent value, Let no one be undér the 
delusion that the Plan would not pay London, and, through 
it, the nation. London could become the great example 
of the economic value and use which skilfal town-planning 
extracts out of every yard of a city, and of the way in 
which it can be worked into an effect of civie beauty. 
Pars has recouped herself many times over for her 
enormons outlay. Well-conceived schemes would repay 
London equally well. To do the best with London 
before it is too late, the Plan which we advocate is urgently 
and prudently essential, It would become the inspiration 
for the future growth of Loniion, as the proposala of the 
artists of Revolutionary France became the inspiration 
for the growth of that Paris which is the delight of the 
whole world to-day, 

The Council of the London Society intend to put inte 
execution the project ovtlined above, What tho French 
Artista of the Revolution did for Paris in the French 
manner, the London Society intends that the English 
Artists shall have an opportunity to do for London in the 
English manner. 

There is much work of a varied character that requires 
to be done. The plan of London needa studying as a 
whole, There are numerous town-planning schemes 
being prepare for isolated bita of Lowden. ‘There are 
numercis schemes of local improvement which have been 
suggested from time to time. There ia a great acheme of 
Arterial Roads which ia being studied by six divisional 
Conferences of Local Authorities and others. There is 
constant demand first from one district and then from 
another fo save some picce of ground for Open Spaces ; 
to preserve a view-point, ar provide anew park. There is 
a great need for more Plaving Fields and Recreation 
Grounds, « nee the urgency of which is emphasised by 
the physical unfitness of many thousands of London 
youths who might otherwies now be taking up arma in 
defenee of their country’s honour. 

All these schemes, proposals, and demands, aro of the 
utmost importance and value ; hut itis still more important 
that they should all be bronght together on to one great 
plan so that the requirements of London may be studi 
comprehensively, so that the reaction of one proposal 
upon another may be realised, so that congestion at one 
point may not bo relieved at the expense of worse con- 
gestion at another, so that open spaces may not be denied 
to a district where they are most urgently needed in order 
that the demands of a more clamorous district may be 
autisfier. 

Some hundreds of delegates are trying to study a syatem 
of Main Roads leading out of London, but there ia no inp 
upon which they can see the conditions of London as a 
whole, there is no map upon which the contours are 
coloured to show the hills and valleys, on which the 
relation between the Main Roads and the existing and 
desirable Open Spaces can be studied ; on which, in short, 
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all the existing information can be brought together, tion. But which? You are surprised if not pained at 
and all the valuable suggestions that have from time to such a question, There can be but one answer, you say, 





time been made by different individuals or bodies can be 
aet down and considered in their relation one to another. 

This is the work upon which the London Society wish 
to focus the work of a number of professional men, con- 
fident that the very focussing of skilled minds looking at 
the problem from different points of view will lead to 
many valuable new suggestions for modifying and co- 
ordinating the various proposals which from time to time 
hove been made. Before long the District Conferences 
which are considering the Main Roads of each district 
will bo reporting. ‘This will be the time to bring together 
the results of their Inbours, and to consider them in 
relation to all the other matters referred to above; and 
not least important will it be to study the effect on the 
central area of London which would follow the making 
of this system of main highways in the outer area, 

The Open Spaces Committee of the Landon Society 
have already prepared a plan showing most of the existing 
Open Spaces, This needs completing, and has been 
waiting for just such an opportunity as the present to 
secure the help of professional men who could not ordinarily 
spare time for the work. It needs especially the possi- 
bilities for future Open Spaces indicated upon it. This 
map is in sixteen sections, each of which can be taken, 
worked up, and perfected by someone thoroughly knowing 
the district. : 

It is not suggested that this plan, when made, would be 
final or conclusive ; but it would at beast form a most 
valuable basia of solid information and suggestion, for 
the first time completely brought together and graphically 
represented, something which could be worked upon, 
orticised and impro It is not too much to hope that 
such a body of willing workers, inspired by a desire to do 
same public service to London, would evolve new imagi- 
nitive suggestions for Schemes of Improvement which 
would not only be of the utmost economic and commercial 
value to Londen, but might form a fitting memorial of 
the great time of strain and effort through which the 
country is now passing. 

An appeal is made for subserptions towards the 
Fund for the preparation of a Plan. Promises of 
donations have been received from Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. £50; Lord Plyniouth, £20; Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas, £10; Mr, Raymond Unwin, £10. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Secretary of the 
London Society, 27 Abingdon Street, 5.W. 

An Architect's Call to Arms. 

We print below the jester of the stirring 
Address delivered by Mr. R. Burns Dick, Member of 
the R.LB.A. Council, President of the Northern 





Architectural Association, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Session held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on thie 
*hth November. 


Rouse ye, ye builders ! Cannot you hear the crambling 
and crackling of the doomed walls of nations ? Does not 
the sight of those slowly raised and mighty structures of 
Empire, tottering from the impact of the thunderbolt= 
hurled by one against the other, stir your innermost 
being ? Ono at least of these empires will survive, And 
anew with greater grandeur the towers of a loftier civilian 


Quite right, there ia but one answer if you are content to 


entrust your country's position to your neighbour. It 


will be the citadel of your enemy that will survive, This 
concerns you, cach of us, and if you wish to see the British 
Empire emerge greater than ever, now t the time to 
engage in » greater work of restoration, rebuilding, and 
extension than ever you dreamt of when you took up 
architecture for a career, 

You cannot prop her threatened walls with a T-square, 
nor tie them together with a tape line; you cannot, by 
studying the strength of materials and graphic statics, 
judge whether she is capable of resisting collapas ; vou 
cannot, by following the birth and progress of archi- 
tectural styles, exy whether she has outlived her strength 
or is atill in the prime of her life. No, fling from you till 
a more fitting time your T-square and the tools of your 
trade, pick up the spade of the supper, learn to pontoon 
the flowing river for the advancing hosts of your brothere- 
in-arms ; by such engineering will you ensure the stability 
of the walls of our Empire. Thrust back to their ehelves 
your Rivingtons and your text-bonks on etroine and 
ttrewes, Shoulder wu rifle or work the breech-block of a 
quick-tirer, so only will you ward off the forces that would 
bring about her collapse. Shut wp your histories of 
styles, aeek in the stories of Britain's heroes aml learn the 
history of her past, and by falling in at the bugle’s call 
add the fuel of perennial youth to the fires of her greatness. 

Aur armes, cifoyena! Forme: wos Ontasilime f 
Marrhona, marchene [ 

Mr. Burns Dick has aimee jomed his old regiment, 
the Tynemouth Royal Garrison Artillery, for the 
duration of the War. 


The Prince of Wales's National Relief Fund. 
The following letter, addressed to the Secretary 
B.LB.A., has been received from Buckingham Palace : 

Dean Sin,—! am desired by the Prince of Wales to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2nd 
November, enclosing a cheque for £210, being the first 
contribution to the National Relief Fund from the 
Architects’ War Committee. 

His Royal Highness was much pleased at receiving 
this weloome addition to the Fund, and requests that 
you will make known to the members of the architec- 
tural profession, who have so generously subseribed, 
how warmly he appreciates their support. 

lam, yours faithfully, 
Wautrer Peacock, 
Treaavrer to Mia Royal H tiphone ea, 

hai Sollsneig Wathen kitieaed te Ga 
_ The following letter, addressed to the Secretary 
RALBLA., has been received from the French Ambase 
sador in London : . 

$ Awtaamde de France ii Londres (aph Vow, 4) 
_Sin-—I beg to offer to the Roval Institute. 
British Architects my sincere thanks for ¢ elas P: 
passed at their meeting of 2nd November, Ox presse 
mone ined bre the French Nation in the losses 
SUaTIned during the war by the wanton destructios 
beautiful and historical Be Bact iene 





he resolution 


‘. 


") Di mee 
See ei 


LETTER FROM THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


Lam sending that expression of the feelings of your 
Society to the Government of the Republic, for which, 
Lam sure, they will be particularly grateful —Yours 
truly, 
Pau CaMBOoN. 
The following letter has been received from Mr, 
FitzRoy Doll F.] : 
Hodhem Towers, Much Hoadham, Herts, 28th Nov, 1914, 
Dean Mr. MacAnmrer,—wWill you kindly convey 
to my fellow-members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects my moat grateful thanks to them for the 
kind resolution of sympathy with me in the loss of my 
dear son Lieut. Philip Walter Rudolph Doll at tho 
front.—Yours very truly, 
Cras, FrrzRoy Dou, 
The Architects’ Special War Relief Fund. 
Members are reminded that subscriptions to the 
Architects’ War Relief Fund [se Jovaxat R.LB.A., 
26th September, 1914] should be made payable to the 
Hon. Secretary, Architects’ War Committee, 9 Con- 
duit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Colouring the Wood of Growing Trees. 

The Indian Forester makes referonce to a remark- 
able experiment in colouring artificially the wood of 
trees While in a growing state. By running a system of 
boreholes right through the trunk, stopping one end 
with cork and introducing a dye, the tree may be made 
toabsorb the colouring matter, ‘Thus the aniline dyes 
of malachite green and methylene blue coloured birch 
evenly, and eosin veined the wood with red. As the 
darker shades in wood have a higher value than the 
lighter, it isconsidered possible that by impregnating, 
for Instance, 4 tannin-free wood like birch or maple 
with a tannin solution during growth, it would later be 
easy to give these woods a meh dark tint similar to 
that of the oak, which is rich in tannin, by means of 
treating it with ammonia under pressure. 


OBITUARY, 

Mr, Stockdale Harrison, whose death on the Oth 
November was announced ot the meeting of the 
16th, was born in Leicester in 1846, and in 1862 
was articled to the late James Bird of that town. 
In 1868 he went to London, and was for two years 
under Mr, Somers: Clarke. Returning to Leicester 
in 1870, he started practice simultaneously with his 
old schoolfellow, the late Isauc Barradale. Both met 
with success in their profession, and each left his 
mark on the architecture of the town. Mr. Harrison 
was perhaps beat known by his domestic and commer- 
cial work, and many private houses and impertant 
factories testify to his soundness and ability in these 
important spheres, The factories of Mesars. Hart & 
Levy, N. Corah & Sons, Thomas Brown & Co., and 
the British United Shoe Machinery Company were 
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by Lim. and many people in the town and county went 
to Mr. Harrison with confidence when they wished 
to build a howe for themselves. He designed 
several churches, meluding St. Thomas's, Wigston, 
and St. Stephen's and St, Guthlac’s in Leicester, 
and carmed out successfully various ecclesiastical 
restorations. He was also entrusted with the erection 
of the Leicester Working Men's College, the Vestry 
Street Baths for the Corporation of Leicester, Messrs. 
Barelay & Co.'s banks in Lewester and Peterborough, 
and the recently built De Montfort, Hall, Leicester. 
These instances will sufice to show the confidence 
placed in him by those who knew his work and the 
integrity of his methods. As a man Mr. Harrison 
was genial, kindly, and singularly unaffected, and 
his modest worth won him the warm regards of all 
who had to do with him. He was a lifelong friend 
of John Fulleylove, the distinguished painter, who 
was hkewise a native of Leicester and a fellow-pupil 
at Mill Hill House School under Highton, where so 
many local worthies have received their education. 
He took an enlightened interest in all matters artistic, 
and was helpful in many directions that made for 
the good of the town. The large and representative 
gathering that assembled in St. Martin’s Church to 
pay the last tribute of reapect indicated the esteem 
m which he was held by his neighbours and pro- 
feasionul brethren. Mr. Harrison became an Associate 
of the Institute in 1882, and a Fellow im 1800. He left 
a widow, three sons, and two daughters. Eis sons, 
Messrs. Stockdale and Shirley Harrison, both Asso- 
ciates of the Institute, and for some years past in 
partnership with their father, are continuing the 
practice. 

Mr. Edmund Thomas Perrott, wlio died at his readence, 
Cartref, Sutton, Surrey, on the Mth November, at the 
age of 68, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1882, Fellow in 1888, and retired from membership im 
109, He was born at Stratford-on-Avon, of an old 
Worcestershire family, was educated at Cheltenham, 
and articled to the late Mr. Whitheld Datkes: of 
Whitehall. After working with Mr. Preedy he began 
practice in John Street, Bedford Row, about the 
year (874, and soon afterwards he left London in order 
to reside at Sutton, where much of his later work wis 
executed. In 1876, in collaboration with Mr. Charles 
Henman and Mr. William Harrison, he obtained the 
first place in the competition for Walsall Cottage Hos- 
pital, and the building was erected from their design, 
In the same year Mr. Perrott was at work on the 
Church of St. John, at Portmadoc, North Wales, and 
other work mn the same town. At about the same 
time he designed the little Church of St. Martha at 
Tyddyngwn, close to Festiniog, which was enlarged 
with local materials, are thoroughly suited to their 
surroundings. From 1884 to 1890 Mr. Perrott was 
assisted in his work by Mr. RK. Langton Cole, who lived 
near him, and during this period the buildings carried 
out included Sutton Hectory, St. Barnabas Vicarage, 
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the amall Public Hall, the offices of the Sutton Water 
(o., and other works in the neighbourhood, as well as 
the rebuilding of Messrs, Bartrum, Harvey and Co.'s 
warehouse in Gresham Street, E.C. Between 1890 
and 1904 Mr. Perrott was chiefly engaged on domestic 
work in Surrey, and in the latter year he met with a 
bieyele accident from which he never wholly recovered. 
His failing health compelled him, at first, to live a good 
deal abroad, and ultimately to give up his practice 
altogether. In all his work Mr. Perrott obtained the 
effect he desired by careful attention to the smallest 
details, combined with restraint in the general design, 
with the reault that (to the writer, at any rate) his 
buildings seem as fresh and pleasing now as when they 
were erected, in spite of the kaleidoscopic changes 
which have taken place in so much of suburban 
architecture. Although his professional work occupied 
the greater part of his time, Mr. lerrott took o great 
interest in local affairs, and was unsparing im his exer- 


tionsforfurthenmgany cause in which he wasconcerned. 


He was a member of the first Sutton Local Board, was 
churchwarden of the Pariah Chureh, and Secretary of 
the local Conservative Association. He alan took a 
deep interest in musical matters, and his long illness 
was a source of deep regret to his numerous friends and 
arquaintances.—R. Lanatoy Cone [F.]. 


THE EXAMENATIONS, 

At the B.LB.A. Special Examination held in 
July at Melbourne, under the auspices of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, five candidates were 
examined, and the following passed :—Joun ALUER- 
nox Enwarp Tooxe, Commonwealth of Australia 
Home Affairs Department, 151 Criline Street, Mel- 


bt urne. 





MINUTES. II, 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Seesiun 
1914-15, held Monday 30th November 1914, at 8 pim.— 
Proeent: Mr. George Hubbard, FISLA., Vice-President, in the 
Chair, 13 Fellows (ineloding 7 members of the Cotneil), and 9 
Associates (including 3 members of the Couneil}—the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 16th Noverher, having beon published in 
the Jownwal, were taken ae reed and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secrotary annotnerd the demeaso of Frederic Kirk, 
Associate, elected) 1LBBS. 

Letters were read from M.-Faul Cambon, the French Am- 
basdder in Londen, Mr. Walter Peacock, Treasurer to HRB. 
the Prince of Waloe, and Mr. Chas. FitzRoy Doll [F.|. 

The Hon. Secretary announced presentationa to the Library, 
and « vote of thanks was pases! to the ronors. 

The following candistates were elected’ hy show of hatmds: 

As Frotuws (141. 
DAVIS: J. Stacey (A. 1865) (Plymouth), 
DOSSOR: John Muleolm [4. 1896) (Hull). 
FRASER : Gilbert Wileon | 4. 1897) (Liverpool). 
HADFIELD: Charles Matthew Ellison (4. 18°6) (Phefiela j 
REMPSON : Charles, Avene. M.Inet CE, LA. 1694) | Leirest py, | 
LANDER: Harold Clapham [.4. 1894). 
ROBINSON: Hurley |, 1907) (Birmingham). 
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BHARP: Cecil Alexander [4. 1895). 

WOODESON : Austin [.4. 1906] (Veylon). 

and the following Licentiatea, who had passed the qualifying 
Examination — 

BEWLAY: Ernest Chaowner (Birmingham). * 
BOWLES: Charles William. 

RROOKS : Stanford Morton. 

JACKSON ; Martin Thomas Ernest. 
WYNNES: James Comming (Edinburgh) 


As AssoctaTies (41). 

ANDERTOS : Richard [&, 1910) (Preston). 
BARBER: Richanl Alfred [.4. 1908). 
BRYANT: Herbert Phillips [4. 1910] (Southampton), 
BURNETT: Andrew Stuart [8.1911] (Southampton). 
CALLENTDER : G Wilfred [&, 1973}. 
CALVERT : Charles H eory (4. 1908) (Nottingham }. | 
CLARK: Walter Llewellyn {8, 1910). 
COORSEY : Harold Thoreshy (6. 1912) : 
DICKESON : Colin Addison [Special] (New Zealand), 
EBBS: Fdward Harold Montague [5. 1911), 
FOWELL: Joseph Charles (5. 1910]. 
HODWIN: William Hubert (4. 1911) (Bewdley). 
GRIFFIN: Douglas Morley (8. 1911] (Liverpool). 
HARRISON : William Holgate (8, 1910) (Whalley, Lanes. }. 
HEARNE: Frank [Special] (Hdham). 
HEMBROW : James (Special), 
HICKMAN : Ernest James [4.1911] ( Birmingham), 
HOWARD: Perey (8. 1909] (Manchester). 
HUGHES: Basil, PAS... (8. 1910}, 
ISAAC: William John [4. 1907] (York), 
JARRETT; Eric Rawlatone (4. 1908 
JESSOP: Berard (8. 1911] (Nottingham), 
KRALTENBACH: Albert Frederick (8. 1912}. 
KRUCKENBERG: Frederick Lawrence [S. 1910] (Leeds', 
LEDGER : Godfrey Horton [S, 19111. 
LEECH ; William Leonard Boghurst [.8. 1909). 
MACRAE: Ebenczer James, Licentiate (Special) (Edinburgh 
MILLER; Stanley Russell (8. 1909). | 
PEERMAHOMED; Abdulla Bhanji (4. 1912). 
PERKINS : Thomas Laff [Special] (Hong Kong). 
PHILD : Richard Manning Hits [S. 1913). 
RIDLEY : Geoffrey William (8. 1909] (East Grinstead). 
RIPLEY : Cedrio Ginmey [.4, 1912] (Ipswich). 
ROLLEY ; Horace Edwin (Special, 
a tenets Arnolel [8. 1911] {Bath}. 
at. MM): Charles Ernest [Special] (Derby 
STANLEY : Gerald [Sperinl) Peoria th 
TAYLOR: Herbert Samuel (4, 19101 
Wn Gilbert George Lee [8.19101 

‘ADDINGTON > Harold Gerard [S. 1910) Hlackpool 
WOOD: Arthur Jackson [8 1a) pipes 


. As Hos. Associate (1), 
(UMME: Sir Laurence, 1.P., FSA. 


(in the motion of the Hon. Storetary Tob } . 

ipa mm = ry, scoondedl he Mr. 

Alexander RK. Pate rein | F, i Mr. al, A. i}. Allan, Licontiane, Waa 
withdrawn from the lint of candidates for Fellowshi 


ant proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated at 








COMPETITIONS, 
Workmen's Houses, Milldamhead, Dumfries. 


Alem bers and Licentiates are advised that the - 
conditions of the above competition are not in 
accordance with the Institute Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions, and the Competitions Corm- 
Hittee are m correspondence with the promoters with 
A view to ther amendment, | 

lax MacArteren, Secretary. 





THE REBUILDING AND THE WORKMEN OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
FROM THE “ ACCOUNTS.” 


By J. M. W. Hatuey [F.] 
[Continued from page 60.] 


T may not be without interest to make a more particular note of the works af the four great 

architectural carvers (whose names have been proserved) of St, Paul's. ‘The extracts given above 

~ deine the limit of Grinling Gibbons’ work in stone, and curiously enough they for the first time 

specifically mention the carver's name. Before this time the carving is charged with the masons’ 
work, as it still continues to be, with notable exceptions, however. 

In August 1696 the first mention of wood carving occurs when Grinlng Gibbons received 
£1,482 5. 81d.“ ffor carvers work done in the Inside of the Choire,” and in the July-September 
account of 1697 a further £1,561 4s. 6d. 

These two amounits rive the total of the money spent im the actual wood-carvine of the choir. 
His wood. however, was found and prepared for him, as the following extract shows: “ ffor 2154 foot 
of right wainseot for the Carver ] ving all reduced to 2 inches thick at 22 pence p foot, with glowing 
hitting and pinning .. 1971. 00s. 00d." Other entries in the “ Accounts ” prove that * Lime 
tree “" was also prepared for him. It is as useless to enquire how much of the work was actually 
carved by Grinling Gibbons’ hand as it is to enquire how much of the earving of the Parthenon wag 
done by Phidias himself. ‘There was a good school of English carvers whom Gihbons was able 
to inspire by his éxample, | 

Another master-carver whose merits have been somewhat obseured by Gibbons was Jonathan 
Maine, who executed the admirable screens of the two chapels, the splendid projecting brackets in 
the library, and also the “ carving work th ye south east and north east Vestries.”" The work of the 
latter is marked by less imacination than Gibbons’ work, but if is perhaps more architectural—that 
is to say, its forms are dictated by those of the architecture, and it gains thereby what it loses in other 
qualities, All the woodwork was divided between these carvers, the stonework heing done by Bird 
and Cibber, and, as | have shown above—the masons. 

At the end of 1698 Cajua Gabriel Cibber rendered an account, the details of which are as follows -— 

for Carving ye South ffrontispiece, being a great Phenix 18 foot long and 9 foot high ... 100/, 00s: 00d, 


for a Modell of a relieve with two figures and omblems for ye said front... tis oes 10 bo 6OO 
Hor «a Modell for ve Phenix = <4 < res ie ea . 66 0 OO 


for three Modells of Antique Locerna for ye Finacles .... ane baa ou nee -» 068 00 00 
The “ relieve with two Mipures " refers to a previous design, for in an account of William Thompson 
there is an item which deseribes “* painting a Board with a Hart and other figures mtended to be carved 
in ye Pedoment over ve South Portico.” This is another example of the treless care which Wren 
gave to the building. 
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: The last of the carvers is Francis Bird, who executed “ the great Pedament of the West Portico, 
in length 64 foot and in height 17 f. being the history of St, Paul's conversion, and containing 8 large 
figures, 6 whereof on horseback and several of them 2} it. Imbost ” for £650. This man also carved 
the “large pannel! in Bass Relive over the Marble door at the West end," and the figures of the 
Apostles above the cornice of the Cathedral, He worked on these fifteen figures from 1720-1725, and 
received for them the sum of £2,040, not a great price (even when multiplied by three or four to find 
the equivalent of to-day) for figures between eleven and twelve feet high. 

Perhaps the most celebrated work of this artist, who has been ealled the “ Founder of English 
Sculpture,” is the monument in Westminster Abbey to Dr. Bushy, the famous head-master of Weat- 
minster School (Wren as a boy was one of his pupils). Unhke Dr. Donne, who stood in his winding 
sheet shortly before his death to have his portrait made, Dr, Busby “ would never permit his picture 
to be drawn, and the moment he was dead his friends had a cast in plaster taken from his face, and 
thence a drawing in crayons, from which White engraved his print, and Bird carved his image.” 
Another of his works was the monument which stood for many years in front of the Cathedral, until 
it was replaced by a very inferior copy by Belt, 

Francis Bird was born in Piceadilly in 1667. He studied in Brussels under a man called Cozens, 
and afterwards, it is said, proceeded to Rome on foot. In 1686 he returned to England, when he 
sought employment with Grinling Gibbons and Cains Cibber,* so that he may have done journev-work 
at St. Paul's before he began to work for himself. He died in 1731, at the age of sixty-four, ten 
years after Grnling Gibbons, and thirty-one years after Cibber. Of these four carvers but one was cele- 
brated—partly through the accident of his being mentioned in Evelyn's Diary, partly perhaps because 
of lis wonderful dexterity in carving wood in the similitude of natural forms. His technique in wood 
¢arving haa never been surpassed, and it is a perpetual joy to contemplate the serial lightness and 
grace of these festoons and amorini, but it should not blind us to the obvious merits of his contempori- 
ries. If they were lacking in the lightness of execution, in the daintiness of their imaginations, they 
had a fine idea of values and gave to their work its proper weight and relation to the architecture it 
was to beautify. 

The few working drawings by Wren which have been preserved are remarkabl ysinple. Elaborate 
draughts such as are necessary to-day, for the purposes of the quantity surveyor and for pricing, would 
not then be required, and for the purposes of the masons’ contracts the simplest drawing would 
suffice. All the materials were found and the work was measured and paid for, in portions a few feet in 
height, at a previously arranged price, or by day-work or “ by Task.” A drawing showing a small 
part of the building in plan and elevation would be a sufficient guide. None of the artificers need ever 
have seen a complete plan or elevation to perform all that was required of them towards the erection of 
St. Paul's. Soina battle. The great idea is known perhaps only to ane man, but in the development, 
the aid of many captains has to be invoked. The symmetry of the building also tended to simplify 
the drawings, which are invariably of the extent only of one magzon‘s contract. 

Several of Wren's plans show his setting out of the dome. Usually one quarter is drawn—that 
is to say, one of the great bastions with the two piers of the dome which are attached to it and the 
return outside walls only as far as the centre of the adjoining windows of thw transept and choir or 
nave. It would be a simple matter, by pricking through (some of the drawings are marked with 
pinholes) to quadruple this plan for the four several masons, making in the transcripts the necessary 
alterations to adjust the bastions to accommodate the vestries or the great stairs. That these plans 
are by Wren's own hand there seems no valid reason to doubt, bhecange they show in a visible way 
his working out of the relation of the drum of the domo to its supports. Several of the iach ce 
sapenmnposed On one drawing, and one fan se8 at a glance how Wren contrived to place the eight 
buttresses in the peristyle of the dome directly upon the ight pied This aracwition ace ih cna 

* dates of the British Sculptors, by Borestord Chancellor =a 
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and ink and coloured chalks and wash ; many of them are extremely fascinating because they show 
how Wren wrestled with his great problem. Unfortunately they would be very expensive to repro- 
duce, owing to the famtness of the lines and the several colours, and to be of any use would have to 
be done in facsimile. 

Wren had from the beginning the help of an assistant-aurveyor, but it does not appear to have 
been any part of his duty to make drawings. He was paid for “ his attendence in the work,” and 
for “ providing materialls and keepmg an Acct of the same." (In pursuance of part of this duty 
there is an account of his riding into Portland to arrange about stone.) As all the materials had to 
be provided for the work, his time would be fully occupied, without having to make drawings. 

Wren received no help with his drawings until 1691, when Nicholas Hawksmoor came on the 
scene. From that date the entry for his monthly salary oceurs among the other officers'—the Surveyor, 
the Assistant-surveyor, the Clerk of the Works, and the Clerk of the Check, and reads as follows: 
“ To Nicholas Hawkamoor ffor assisting the Surveyor this month in Copying of Desizns and other 
necessary business for the Service of the Work at 20d, p day (being 27 days) 2l. 5s. 0d." Some of the 
drawings show small parts of the elevation, one of them a single bay, from the level of the ground up 
to the bases of the lower order.” Now this coincides with the extent of an early contract. Others 
show a half of the north or south porch, again sufficient for the masons. So that the drawings, judged 
in the light of what T have shown to be the method of building, are perfectly adequate. 


Wren was the last man of whom it might be said that he was disingenuous, yet I can hardly 
helieve that he ever intended to build the ‘‘ Warrant" desien. As I have shown, he had already 
begun the foundations at the east end of the new St. Paul's before the King marked on the draw- 
ing that he fonnd it “ very artificiall proper and useful.” Tt must be obvious to anvone that how- 
ever much Wren altered his design as he proceeded with the building—and he completely trans- 
mogrified his towers and dome—there were some things he could not change, He could not, for 
example, modify the spacing of the bays, nor could he very well make a building with one “ order" 
into one with superimposed “ orders,” nor could he couple his pilasters if he had put in his foundations 
for single ones. The evidence points to the fact that Wren had another design which he judged it 
Wisest not to submit to the King's arbitrament. The rejection of his great model rankled in a mind 
otherwise ineapable of guile. 

In contrast to the fragmentary working drawings of Wren, he caused many engravings to be 
made, of which two records remain in the “ Accounts.” In November 1701 the item oecura, 








To Simon Griblin For 2 Copper Plates to Engrave the Designs of the west end of the Chorch Loa a 
Ch PAM... ae waa eee tie ee ses eee es be bee ane 3 2 6 
And paid him in part for engraving ye said Designes ... » Bb OO 


aod in April 1708 the following :— 
To Sr Christopher Wren For vo Vilue disbursed by him for Engraving ye following Designs Views and Descriptions 
of this fabric vizt.:— 
Ground plot, North Prospect, East and West Prospects (on the same plate) A large Seotion 
in perspective from Eat to Weat <2. 0: He HE se B 
For 4 Copper pilates ... Seiscen sat cass wishes Gees | ae cease Jean ih 
In connection with the drawings, it is interesting to notice that certain “ outof pocket” expenses, 
some of which the architect to-day has to pay himself, were disbursed to Wren. He was paid “ ffor 
his Expenses in large Imperiall paper Peneills Letters and postege, from Midsomer in the yeare 1675 
to Michmas 1700 being 25 years and a Quarterat $1. per annum, 200/. 00s. 00d." Some two years before 
this time (1700) « moiety of the Surveyor’s salary had been withheld, and was to be kept back until such 
time as the Cathedral should be finished. It is probable, therefore, that Wren was endeavouring 
to remedy the deficiency by charging for expenses, which he might otherwise have allowed to lapse. 
Although none of Wren’s drawings which remain to us are “ Full size,” it is certaim that it was 
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his customary practice to use them— to give all the mouldings in great ““—as he writes— 
but the draughts would naturally perish while beme transferred to wooden moulds. It haa been 
stated frequently that Wren depended to a great extent on his masons and other workmen. Ido not 
think the statement will bear examination. His very first architectural work was to coustruct a roof 
such as no carpenter had ever seen. He was now designing a church the like of which no man in 
England had ever helped to build. Such walls had never before been erected and the dome hardly 
80 much as imagined. Wren took infinite pains with every part of St. Paul's, not only from the 
constructional point of view but from the msthetic also, a8 | hope to show. If his drawings—these 
left to us—seam fragmentary, they appear to me, for the conditions under which he worked, to be 
adequate ; but Wren was not content with these alone, and caused an infinite number of models to be 
made, to serve as guides to his workmen. Not only models of a small seale, but ones of the actual 
size, Which were raised into position for Wren to judge of their rightness. On no other assumption 
is it possible to explain William Cook’s work in “ Painting 32 yards on ye Modell of ye Architrave, 
fireez & Cormieh 3 times over: ffor shaddowing ve Cornish,” From beginning to end the “* Accounts * 
teem with references to models, in the masons’, carpenters’ and jomers’ trades ; and not only to models, 
but to alterations to them, showing that he found them deficient in the #sthetic yuality he was striving 
after. I do not think, therefore, that Wren approached his problems of design altogether in the spirit: 
of # mathematician, else he had never achieved such a building as 8t. Paul's. His experiments in 
dome desion, in the seven domed City churches, were of no value as lessons in construction, they were 
siuply trials of a form—the most difficult of all to visualise from a drawing. It was not a constrne- 
ional necessity that caused him to invent his twofold dome, but an mathetie oné—namely, that of 
reconciling the dome form to inward und outward beauty at the same time, and it was in realising 
tis that the ingenious expedient of the brick cone was developed. 

The attempt to justify the immense sereen walls of the aisles on constructional grounds would 
never have been made, had they not, in company with the dome, been the objects of attack by ertties 
nurtured in the psendo-mecdieval atmosphere of 1870. These sereen walls were 
esthetic expedient. Two distinct uses may be assimed to the “ Models,” 
to help Wren to reulise forme he perhaps had never seen before, 
workmen, who perhaps found their work of interpretation simplified by a concrete direction, 

From the very beginning of the work one or two joiners were kept busy making moulds for the 
masons. In January 1677 an item expresses the nature of the work with greater exactitude, from 
which it appears that one joiner, Stephen Holt by name, was “ employed in making and mending of 
Molds, Comploits, levells, roles and squares for ye Masons, makeing « platt board 6 foot square for 
Mr. Surveyor to draw upon and ye like work.” Occasionally in the joiners’ aceount the word “ Modell" 
is added, although there is no indication of its form or kind. Nor does the next item, dated May 
1682, which reads “ To John ffordham Painter . . . ffor collowring 8 Modells for several parts of 
ye Work.” At a slightly later date, however, the entries become more 6xplicit and one is better 
able to realise the minute eare Wren must have taken with every detail of his work. 

In 1685 there is a long account, which I give in full for the light: it 
procedure in the building of St. Paul's. It reads -— 

To Edward Pearce Mason for 

For Vaulting of ye Vestry ..., aa 7) ees ro aus ee 
ba oe : = » Dame for ye Model of v ‘oe i 

ro pc gene sen it 
For ye Model of ye Portico and a second Model of ve great Tribune with yo Cornish 


| | | : 7 | is Phe aon er — i'w mis Fos 10 " 
For ye Model of ye Great Modetion Cornish and for several Modells for ye Head of ye great nc 


again simply an 
the one suggested above, 
the other to serve ag cuides to the 


throws on a very little known 
making of Divers Modells and other ex trordinary works done by Order of Mr, Survey* 


OS! 158: 00d. 
16 19 09 
South Dhoor 


For altering ye Pannells of ye Circular Windows = an, =r om - . 
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In the same month a further £8 is paid to Edward Strong for models. 

An entry of a later date—namely, August of 1696—introduces another model-maker in the person 
of a jomer, who made a great part of the oak work of the Choir. account reads -— 

* To Charles Hopson Joyner for time spent ani stuffe used in making » Modell for ye Outside of ye east end, «a Modell 
for ye seats in ye Choire, a Modell for ye Altar, a Modell for ye Organ-Case, a Modell for ye Organ Bellows, a Modell for 
ye Dean's seat, a Modell for ye Choire Organ Case, and for gluing of Boards for Mr. Tijone to draw ve Iron Sereen ete. 
upon and gluing of Boards for Mr; Gibbons to draw on,” ete. 

The whole amounts to £139 9s. 4d. We may be sure that these models were not considered an 
extravagance, and that some vital necessity caused them to be made. 

A few of the models can still be seen in the Cathedral; the best preserved, although not by any 
means the most interesting, is that of the western pediment showing the sculptures of Francis Bird, 
which represent the conversion of St. Paul. An inscription on the model says that it “ was presented 
fo the Viear of Shiplake, a.p. 1838, by Mr. J. Plambe, of Henley-on-Thames, who had purchased it 
from Badgmore House, once the residence of Richard Jennings, the Master-Builder of that Cathedral.” 
Jennings was the master-carpenter, not master-builder, during the last years of the rebuilding, and 
probably acquired the model at that time. The model for the altar, mentioned in Hopson's account, 
also exists, yery much mutilated, but yet complete enough to have been a guide to a finer altar than 
the one recently erected. Some of the models are made of wood, others of plaster. One shows part 
of 4 tower, a feature at which Wren laboured assiduously, constructed of plaster; another, built ap in 
wood, gives 4 section of the Cathedral from the floor to the eye of the dome. The latter can be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum with Stevens’ decorations painted on it. 

It 1s impossible, in an easay of this kind, to give more than a general indication of the scope of 
these models. They appear, however, to have been used to an extent very surprising to a modern 
architect, who seldom makes use of them at all. Ii may have been a survival of the medieval practice. 
One of the counts in the indictment of Richard Jennings, was “ that James Coormack made a Model 
of St. Michael Crooked-lane of the best timber belonging to St. Paul's." Not only were models made 
of most of the parts of the Cathedral but of the carving also, It is obvious, of course, that the carving 
could not very well be done without such a help, although it appears from Hopson’s account quoted 
above that Grinling Gibbons also drew his desions on a board. When Jonathan Maine charged for 
carving “ $46f. 8i, runing of Raffled Leaves, Shells ete. of the Great Moulding at the foot of the 
Pillasters in the Dome 14 In, high and 4 In, Cutt im girt 21 inches at 8s. 6d," he ineludes, “ Por 
10 fo. rufig of the great Moulding cut in Wood to set up for 4 pattern,” and Cajus Gabriel Cibber 
charged £4“ Vor making a Modell of a Compossit Capill."" There are several plaster models of 
carving in the Cathedral, 


[t must be remembered that, just as Wren waz dependent on water-borne stone, he was dependent 
on hand power for raising stone, and any engine he could contrive was necessarily limited by his 
motive power. In a lotter from Paris, written in 1665, Wren refers to the “ raising the Stories, 
Columns, Entablements, ete., with vast Stonea, by great and useful Engines"; and in the report, 
submitted to the Commissioners for the Reparation of Old St. Paul's in 1666, he writes “ that having 
had the opportunity of seeing several Structures of sreater expense than this, while they were in 
raising . . . thinks the raising of Materials may yet be more facilitated, so as to save in lofty Fabricks, 
a verv considerable part of the Time, and Labourers Hire.” 

Although cranes were erected at Portland and Baynard’s Castle and Paul's Wharf, they do not 
appear to have been used at St. Paul's. The important engines were the “ Capsterna,”’ whieh ware 
built on the ground, at convenient points about the building, most likely in tho centre of each mason’s 
sphere of work, and although the name suggests the capstan used on shipboard, it is difficult to see 
by what arrangement of tackle and pulleys the “ capsterns " could be made capable of raising weights 
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above their own level. At the same time tho capstan bars, to which a number of labourers could be 
put, would give him the power to move great weights. It is certain, however, that they were placed — 
on the ground as permanent structures. 

The abnormal nature of the whole undertaking of the rebuilding appears from many isolated facts. 
Beveral shipmasters were paid by the Commissioners for having the hatches of their ships enlarged to 
take in“ seantling stones,” some of which weighing as much as “7 Tons and more.” Other captains, 
again, were paid for damage done to the hatches of their vessels in shipping the great stones. : 

The Commissioners also paid for erecting cranes at Baynord’s Castle, Redriffe and Portland. 
Now it is obvious that the quarry men possessed apparatus for raising stones of ordinary dimensions, 
but when it came to lifting blocks equal to a cube of ten feet, it was different. It must have been a 
notable sight to see the workmen manosuvring these great blocks of stone from Paul's Wharf to the 
Churchyard, the horses straining on the low drug-carts to pull them np the steep hill, the labouring 
men rolling the stones on pieces of elm to the masons’ yards, and at last towatch them, these eyelopean 
blocks of stone, being raised a hundred feet in the air by the sole power of man's hand, On the 
building itself sheers and gibbets were erected, and great bridges were built from pier to jer, so that 
the stones micht be rolled to their final resting places. 

In every place Wren's ingenuity must have been taxed to the utmost, to overcome difficulties 
which had never occurred before in building in this country, As the work rose higher, Wren fashioned 
engines with huge balanced barrels to take up rubble and mortar to the high levels of the building. 
The engines were experiments, and could not be made without a model, and we find Laurence Speneer, 
the clerk of the works from 1685, paying “' ffor turning 2 Barrelles and a wheel for the Modell of an 
Engine.” Howsoever they were made, these engines were placed at the top of the work. Wood 
and iron and brass entered into their construction, and there is mention of a"* spurr wheel 6 foot over,” 
and of brass gudgeons and pulleys. There is something elusive abont the items which go to make up 
an engine. How were they disposed—for example, the “12 small wedges for the Chaine cramps “ 
and the “bhasps and staples"? To make a restoration would require as much mgenuity as to draw 
out the Mausoleum of Halicarnassos from the vague description of Iistorians. However it was 
obtained, Wren must have made power by means of cogged wheels, chains and what not, to lift 
blocks of stone, m weight beyond the dreams of medimval masons, hundreds of feet mto the air. 





Before considering the question of wages, it may be stated that all money must be multiplied by 
three or four to find its equivalent value to-day. Vor his services Wren received £16 18s. 4d. 0 month, 
just double the amount paid to John Oliver (the Assistant-Surveyor, from 1675 until he died in 1700, 
when he was succeeded by “‘ Thomas Bateman Gent”) and Laurence Spencer, the clerk of the worka. 
One general rate of pay obtained among the skilled workmen from beginning to end of Wren’s great 
undertaking, Masons, carpenters, joiners, sawyers, bricklayers. and plasterers were allowed 2y. 6d. 
a day, and the masters 8s. The anonymous carvers, however, received as much as 5a, and as little 
as 8s. a day; and the plumbers, at least the eight men who were “9 days each dressing down the 
top pe of Lead of ye Cap (on the lantern) into ye Mouldings cutting out sev! Tack holes, Sold oring 
the same and sev" overlays,” had $s. Labourers received from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d a day, ‘These rates 
were allowed, at any rate, by the Commissioners, and were paid monthly, but then, as now, the masters 
made something by their men, who without doubt were not able to go for a month without pay. 
Establishment charges would not then amount to a great deal, as it was possible, all materials bemg 
found, to carry on work at St. Paul's without other workshops than those on the building, | 

Towards the end of the work it would appear that some of the masters made too aaah by their 
men. Richard Jennings, the master-carpenter, was accused in 1710 of allowing his men but a-anoall 
part of the wage he received for them. It was said that he employed about a hundred men, and “ that 
he pays to some of them not above 18d. per day each, and but 9s. a Day each to the Remainder 
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and that “some of the men are not capable of earning above 12d. a Day.” Jennings in his defence 
admits that he received 2s. id. a day for every man, and proceeds: * I answer, That it is trne—that | 
have employed about the Number of Men and haye received Wages for them as mentioned. But 
the Number was necessary for the great Dispateh of the Work, which Sir Chr. Wren required of me, 
and if any one will compare the Work done in those four Years with the Work and number of 
Carpenters in former Years; it will be found, that the four Years, will come up to a greater Proportion 
of Work and Progress.” He answers further that he raised the wages of several men bevond what they 
had before received and gave them all satisfaction. “ I own,” he saya,“ that I have not paid my Men 
the full Wages I received from the Church, but have been a gainer by them, as all Masters and Under- 
takers are,” 

Whether Jennings was an honest man or not, he was a good carpenter. He it was who built the 
centering of the inner dome, in the contrivance of which Wren was so proud. Jennings would have 
preferred to do bis work by task or contract so that he should have been able to make a greater 
protit, but Wren kept him to “ Day-work.” In the case of the centering for the dome he gaye him a 
gratuity (this formed another count in his indictment) “‘ for his skill and extraordinary pains, care 
and diligence in the performance of the centering of the Dome, and for Modells for the same fifty 
Gumys, 531, lds. 00d." 

The item which follows shows another aspect of the carpenter's duties. It is * for hia horse hire 
and expenses in $ journeys into Kent this and last year to chuze and mark Oak-Timber for the 
Building, 5l. 7s, 6d." 

Some time about 1694, a present was made to the Church of some oak growing in Yorkshire. 
There are several items in the “‘ Accounts" dealing with it. Laurence Spencer notes that he gave to 
“ Mr. Neale for his care about the Duke of Neweastle’s Timber which waa given for the use of this 
Building: Twenty Guineas at 26s. each, 261. 00s. 00d.,"" and “ for wharfage at Porters Key of 55 Ends 
of the said Timber, O01. 07s. 00d.", and further “‘ To Robert Denby and Robert Porret ffor freight 
of 59 Ends of his Grace the Duke of New-Castles Timber 10 Tons 15 foot and other charges as p. 
Bills of Lading, 18]. 18s. 06d." 

At the end of 1696 we still find charges in connection with this timber, which are, * To John 
Ettie Survey? of York ffor charges laid out for freight of the Yorkshire Timber to Hull for posting 
and sawing thereof and looking after ye same, OTOL. 17s, 09d." 


One of the most famous names connected with the rebuilding of St. Paul's is Jean Tijou, the 
smith, who gave to the art of working iron into fair and exquisite shapes, an impetus that lasted 
throughout the eighteenth century. His own work is the best that has ever been done in England, 
and his ironwork at St. Paul's, if it is lacking in some of the virtuosity of execution which characterises 
the Hampton Court Palace grilles, is perhaps his masterpiece. At St. Paul's the fantastic quality of 
his repowssd work is subdued by the lines of the iron, till it melts into it and becomes part and parcel 
of the design. When his nate first appeared in the “ Account " books, it was not as the maker of 
grilles, but of windows in the choir, In November 1691 and January 1692 he supplied the iron- 
work of eight windows, and in November 1692 four more, and towards the end of the following year 
nine upper windows for the choir. ‘These windows were all made at Hampton Court and brought 
by water to Paul's Wharf; but by 1699, he appears to have moved his works into town. In that 
Year he ix paid £160 “ ffor a paire of great Gates at ye west side of the South Portico with a Wicket, 
framed of Strong Iron, with Ornaments, and points on ye top.” Thomas Slyford fetched them from 
” Pieeadilly to ye Chureh.” 

Six years later Tijou executed “ the fine Iron Work of ye Baleony round the Inside Cornice of 
the Dome by Agreement,” for £828, and the “ Gates of ye two side Isles of ye Choire,” also by agree- 
ment for £540), 
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These prices inelude for iron, workmanship and fixing. Tijon also executed the balustrade of the 
geometrical stair and the “ Iron Work in the Hatch door and other Ornam™ at the bottom of ye 
Stairs,” in June 1706. Some of his work was done “* by agreement, ““—a design must haye been sub- 
mitted with a price to Wren—but much of it was reckoned atso much a foot, The windows and the 
balustrade of the stair, for example, belong to the latter category, when Tijou charged, in June 170T, 
“ for fine Iron Work in ye Baleony at ye Wst. End.” His account is set ont in this wav: 
135 fot. ring of Pannells at 2s. 6d, «.. ¥ 
15 fot. of Pillasters 7s, 9d. 

And immediately under it is written : 
For ye Altar Raile by agreement 
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Long before Tiyjou began to supply his ironwork, however, other smiths had been employed, and these 
continued to work at the Cathedral. 

It was hardly recognised, before Mr. Mervyn Macartney pointed it out, to what an extent ironwork 
entered into the construction of St. Paul's, but it is literally laced together with iron. Stones are 
cramped, innumerable chains are used. Wren, indeed, like many men, did not practise what he 
preached, if we can accept Stephen Wren as representing the views of his grandfather, when he 
writes : “im cramping of Stones, no Iron should lye within nine Inches of Air.” This hidden ironwork. 
had to be supplied by smiths, and the quotation of one account will give an idea of the elaboration 
of this remforcement. It reads :— 

To Samuel Coleburne Smith— t gs 

Hor ironwork for part of the Chaine for the South Portioo w 2C. Oq. 6Ib. at 44, p I. -~ ov» @ 16° O28 

ffor more ironwork for the said Chaine w™ 20. 00q. 23lb. at 4a. p i sige ‘_ a .. OF 15 00 
Two similar items follow, the whole weight of iron amounting to 6 ewt. 7 qr. 9 lb., but that chain is 
not finished, for the following month * Cramps for ye Chame™ and“ Cramps and Pinns and Keys” 
are added. This work is of a coarser nature than Tijou's, but in 1701 we find Thomas Coalburne - 
and ‘Thomas Robinson supplying the iron work for twenty-four windows in the dome, and the former 
made baleonies for the “ Diagonall Arches under the Dome." Thomas Robinson acain made the 
“Tron Rail to stand before the Consistory ” (now the Chapel 58, Michael and George) and the rail 
of the golden gallery. : 4 

[t appears, therefore, from what I have shown above that the English smiths were fine workmen 
and artists, and only in the more graceful touches was their work inferior to that of the Frenchman 
Tijou. It is interesting to notice that the pine-apple on the top of the north-west tower Was made 
by the latter, whilst the finial on the south-west tower was done by Jane Brewen Coppersmith 
(a woman), whose workmanship is much better than Tijou’s. The “ Ball and Cross’ on the lantern 
was made by another coppersmith named Andrew Niblett, the same man who supplied the 
plates planished and polished for the Dome,” i.e. the floor of the dome. 

While it may be assumed that Tijou supplied his own designs for his more elaborate work. the 
windows probably conformed to a pattern supplied by Wren. In the case of the finials to the towais 
models were supplied to him, for m July 1708 a charge was made by— | = 

Francis Bird Carver, for moduling a pine apple for ye 5. West Tower... 


ae hres 


For moduling the Serolls, Ball and Croas ete. for the Lantern to ye Dome ... *t = Gd. 
For Carving one of the Scrolls for the Copper Smith to make his molds by 4! 6 high aL 0 
and 16° in the face “ee aia es ne = i im * i E | p PE 


This ball and cross perished and was renewed by Cockerell in 182], appara | 
the scrolls are now 7 feet high, instead of 4 feet 6 inches as given Ae y on @ larger seule, for 
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No completer refutation of the idea that the practice of erafts failed with the passing of the 
medi#val spirit could be instanced than St, Paul's, where all the crafts appear in the greatest vigour 
and so happily married that there is not a jarring note—no workmanship but what is admirable, 
no ornament but what is perfectly adjusted toite place. And this excellence was general, for the crafts- 
manship of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries seem to me to stand pre-eminent, as the 
masonry and stone carving, the joinery and wood carving, the carpentry, the brick and plaster work, 
the iron work, are the work of men whose skill of hand, whose intelligence, have never been surpasseil. 
No, these hands did not lose their cunning till they faltered and failed before the nnerring power of 
steam, which came and, like some titanie power, awept away ruthlessly what the feeble hand of man 
alone can give, to stone, to wood, or to iron, something of the warm heart that moved the pulses in 
the quick joy of creation. 


Something must be said of the jomers, without whom the heautiful choir of St. Paul’s could 
not exist. ‘he choir was opened for divine service on the occasion of the Thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Ryswick, held on the 2nd December 1697. Carpenters began to put up the framing for the stalla 
in Jannary 1695, and in June they were still working, “ cutting some of the framme—teas,”" for the 
joiners. The jomers’ work, whieh was undertaken by four masters, occupied a little over a year. 
In September 1696 Roger Davis and Hugh Webb, John Smallwell, and Charles Hopson had their 
accounts made up, In the case of the first two (they were partners) it amounted to £1,876 4s. G4d., 
In the third £527 11s. 5d., and in the last £1,688 14s. 11d. Several amaller items must be added, how- 
ever, before the total can be arrived at. For example, Roger Davis and Hugh Webb charged 
£30 12s., ** flor days work in making Modells and Patterns for severall partes of the Joyners work 
in the Choire from Ladyday 1695 to Ladyday 1696." John Smallwell. for the same kind of work, 
received £18 Ils. 9d.. and Charles Hopson for models, above £139. 

The “ Accounts" are made out with extreme accuracy, and many of the items aregnteresting, 
for example :— 


flor the Bishops Seat with all wainseot for ye carver, ete. ~ 
ffor the Bishops Throne with Pillers Pediatalls and capitals and stuffs for Carvers th 
flor 22 Banisters in the back front being all wrought by hand at 7s, each 
The last item refers to the square carved balusters, which were shaped by hand, act not turned 
equare. Grinling Gibbons charged Ts. 6d. for carving them. 
Another entry reads : 
To Charles Hopson for time apent and stuffe used in preparing the Wainscot for ye eight great Figures for ye top 
of ye Organ Case and the aix Boys and two Crownes and a Miter, and preparing the lime tree for ye carving in and 
about ye Choire, 77i, 13s, 06d. 


Gar 
a8 8 
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The “ Aceounts,” as I have said before, are very human, but the most mtimate touches occur 
in those of Laurence Spencer, who had to pay for all kinds of odd things. Every month there is an 
entry of six or seven shillings “* ffor meat for the Doggs,”’ and less frequently for dinners at the passing 
2 the accounts. Oecasionally a more elaborate meal would seem to be indicated, when, for example, 
le— 


Lana a@ 
Paid for a Warrant for a Buck oOo lH w 
Given to the Keeper .. 1 © w 
To Mr. Olivers mun keine by him expended in going ee the Buck and pai for carriage o ol 
the same oO 2 oo 
O7 02 G6 
Ol OO oO 


Paid Mr. Shaw for Comair the Dinner end for Wine pL = Bill 
Paid the Cook for making 2 Venison Pasties a0 
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The Buck waa presented by the Queen’s Majesty to the Officers of the Church,and Wren doubtless 
took his place at the dinner. 

Not only does Laurence Spencer minister to life, but to death also, Among the labourers at 
the beginning of the rebuilding is one called Peter Barns, who also performed occasionally the duties 
of night watchman. He must have been an old man to begin, for he was soon superannuated, when 
he received a small allowance, until at last, in 1694, Laurence Spencer notes that he gave “ towards 
the Charge of burrying Old Peter Barns, 1/. 00s. 00d. 

Paid ye Widow Barnes her Husband’s allowance for this month, O01. 06s. 06d." 


Glimpses of Wren, however, are rare, and you have to adopt the procedure recommended by 
his epitaph, “ to look around,” when you feel his presence thronzhout as the guiding spirit. The 
account of Edward Strong, Junr., which signifies that the lantern is finished, could not make mention 
of the fact of Wren’s presence. And one is fain to cling fast to the idea that he was present, hoisted 
aloft in his basket as was his wont, on that day of days. 

The peristyle and dome took some eight years to build, not a long period when we consider 
the means Wren had at his command. Indeed, the period of thirty-three years, the space of 
time occupied by the rebuilding, is remarkably short. And tt is an additional tribute to Wren‘s 
capability that he waa able to organise the work in such a way that it was finished in his lifetime. 
Almost alone of the workera who Inboured at the rebuilding, Wren saw its beginning and its 
completion, his subordinates had one by one fallen out of the fight, so that when his son laid the 
top stone of the lantern in Qetober 1708, Wren stood among a younger generation. Edward 
Strong, the third of that surname, and the mason whoa had the honour to build the lantern, were, 
with the other master-masons, with Wren on that last day when the top stone was laid by young 
Christopher Wren. 

What a picture was there as they looked out from their high point of vantage. Immediately 
beneath the feet of that little group of men, swelled out the vast leaden cupola, nsing from out acres 
of leaden roofs, confined by masses of the pale masonry, They would see the aerial towers fresh 
from their enveloping seaffolding. Looking eastward, the apse of the Cathedral rose like the fore 
part of a ship, and it may have seemed to them that they stood on a “ battleship of God.” 

Far away to the east appeared the veritable sea shining like a silver mirror, from which the 
pale thread of the Thames reached almost to their feet. There lay the idle stone ships and baryes, 
that for many years had come from Portland, Beer, Maidstone and Oxfordshire and from France, 
with heavy freights of stone and timber. Around them Jay Wren's manifold works, Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals and Hampton Court Palace, and pricking through the red roofs of London Town, 
like passion flowers, the fair spires of his fifty City churches. Vor these men, Wren’s co-workers, 
it was a great moment, but for Wren himself it was the supreme moment of his life. Much success 
had come to him ; almost from his cradle he had been as one apart, distinguished by unique qualities 
of intellect, but he had no previous triumph comparable to this. 

Hemembering St. Peter's, with ite long and tedious march toward the light, he would thank 
God that he had been permitted to put the top stone to his greatest creation. 

It were best to leave his story here, as the aged man stood with his sublime head almost tone sing 
the stars. 





To Mervyn Macartney, Hsg., B.A., FLS.A,, 
Surceyor to the Fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
this humble excursion into his territory 

18 dedicated. 


WAR AND ARCHITECTURE. 
By KR, Burns Diox [J’.], President of the Northern Architectural Association. 


Inaugural Address of the Session, delivered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 25th Nover 


fi meet to-night at the opening of a new 
/ session under circumstances such as none 

of us a few short months ago would have 
concerved possible in our Wildest dreams, We had 
had mild visions of adding a little to the history 
of the Association during the year, and started well 
by extending our sphere of influence and in making 
the closer acquaintance of our confréres in Carlisle 
and district, and had hoped to inaugurate a closer 
alliance with them during the session on which we 
are entering. But suddenly our little attempts at 
making history are forgotten; over us have awiftly 
gathered the shadows of what would appear to be 
the greatest calamity that has yet befallen mankind. 
Things that once loomed so large on our horizon, 
that 7 our thoughts and absorbed our activities, 
How fade inte insignificance ; our programme gone 
by the board, and only a feeling of uncertainty as to 
our future action, and, surely the most amazing thing 
in the history of such a society as ours, we have 
at work, of all things, a War Committee! his, as 
you imow, is in conjunction with, and following the 
example of the R.LB.A., and I strongly appeal to all 
in a position to do so to give generously to the Fund 
being raised in connection therewith. — 

Now I had proposed to myself an Address for this 
evening on very different lines from that which follows ; 
but ea ipies = under normal conditions would have 
seelied entirely appropriate, now seems strangely 
trivial and insignificant in the light of the cataclysm 
into which we are plunged, und I have felt it quite 
mpossible to deal with the work and position of the 
Association, or, even if competent, to discuss any of 

burning questions which come within the scope 
of our activities. Now, whether as architects or 
citizens, there is but one dominant, overwhelming, all- 
sin interest in our lives—the War. 

hough we must try to keep business going, I con- 
fess to a feeling thut the “ Business as usual” motto is 
somewhat of a pretence, and I make no apology for 
reflecting in my Address the unprecedented conditions 
which, in the fifty-sixth year of the comparatively 
placid history of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, have suddenly swept over the whole social and 
econonne structure of this country and the principal 
States of Europe, involving to a greater or lesser 
extent the stability of every civilised community in 
the world. What matters now those things that pro- 
fessionally we thought so all-important, when sud- 
denly we find the whole course of our existence, our 
homes, our material welfare, indeed our very lives, 
jeopardised, nop by an outbreak of the earth's crust. 
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such as has devastated large areas in the past, but 
by a much more deadly and far-reaching distortion of 
nature—the ebullition of a disordered intelligence, the 
egomania of one section of humanity, resulting in this 
titamie conflict. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions haye caused 
much loss of life and the destruction of admired 
works of man, but such explosions of the blind forces 
of Nature leave but ephemeral scars on human de- 
velopment. They rouse none of the baser passions 
that survive from the brute phase of man. They are 
awitt and merciful in their manner of destruction com- 
pared with the wanton savagery shown by primitive 
man, and later by nations of higher intelligence whose 
mastery over their lower nature is overthrown by the 
insidious poison of a false philosophy. This it is that 
gives rise to that megalomania responsible for so 
many wars of civilised peoples, and now for tlus 
terrible bight which, not content with the shedding of 
innocent blood, must needs ruthlessly destroy some 
of the fairest works of man. The great library of 
Louvain consumed in flame, Rheims Cathedral 
battered beyond repair, and many more of those 
beautiful buildings which should have remaimed im- 
perishable monuments of man’s spiritual and mental 
striving and social development reduced to the inert 
elements from which they were so laboriously built up. 

No cultured man can remain insensible to the loss 
such destruction involves ; least of all can we, whose 
study and life's work have fostered within us a 
specially close interest and affection for the famous 
architectural works of the past; and it must be 
recorded in our annals with what horror and detesta- 
tion we, not only as a Society of Architects, but as 
heirs and sharers in an advanced civilisation, view the 
wanton und irreparable destruction of those works 
which form part of the foundation on which are reared 
our present-day attainments. 

How many of those interesting monuments are to 
be for ever lost to ws cannot yet be stated, but we 
must hope that the food of senseless vandalism that 
has scarred the fair plains of Belgium and Northern 
France has exhausted itself, and that no revenge of 
like nature will stain the fair fame of the Allies when 
the tide of battle ebhs back to the Rhine valley and 
beyond. Protests through neutral countries will no 
doubt minimise the savage and unnecessary damage; 
but is it possible at all to wage war under modern con- 
ditions over country rich in old historic towns without 
inflicting some loss to the architectural monuments of 
the past ! Will a Briton about to enter into death- 
oripa with « foe first put on gloves for fear of defacing 
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those features which, we are told, are in the mage of 
his Creator! No more than will our brave gunners 
hesitate for a moment to drep their bursting shrapnel 
into Cologne if they think for a moment that there 
lurka the enemy whose defeat is ezsential to their 
country sexistence, Itisa misfortune if the Cathedral 
suffers; but what is the greatest work of art weighed 
in the halance against a country’s fate ? 

War ia a stern business, and in the actual conflict 
cannot in the nature of things have anything in 
common with the arts of peace. Then, as architects, 
our first impulse must he to wage war against war. 
War is o destroyer—our beloved art suffers. Then 
must we rejoice when we are told that this great con- 
fict is the Armageddon of the Apocalypse in the 
acting—the final fight between right and wrong ; and 
a0 when the brave Allres have established the might 
of right, we may settle down in the atmosphere of a 
universal peace to the continuous and uninterrupted 
enjoyment of our art. Vain illusion. Read history 
and ask yourself if there is the slightest shadow of 
ground for the hope of universal peace so long as man 
is man. War may serve a useful purpose, or be en- 
tirely bad, aa a0 ably argued in a recent article by the 
Bishop of Carlisle on the “ Deceitiulness of War.” 
But the big fact remains thet war is, This is no place 
to diseuss the ethics of war, and while I am not going 
to assooiite myself with the Bernhardi contention of 
the absolute necessity of war for the progress of a 
nation, | am going to say that I can find no record of 
any powerful nation in the past which has not climbed 
to ita position of greatness by the aid of war. 

Tt has been saul that the history of civilisation is 
largely the history of a few great cities, [It might 
with saat truth be said that the history of theae 
cities ia a history of war. As architecture is bound 
upin the history of cities, it follows that architecture 
and war are closely associated. We have ample 
evidence in all ages of the deatroctiveness of war, of 
the losses inflicted wpon the building arte; but have 
we ever paused to think of the immense mfluence war 
has had upon the extent and character of the architec- 
ture of the past ! Would tt surprise us if we were 
informed that the great building epochs upon which 
our present skill and knowledge are based are in- 
separable from, if not actually doe to, the fierce 
contest for mastery of nation over nation, 

Glance through any good history of the world, and 
forevery page you find dealing with the sociology, art, 
sciences, industry, and commerce of a people, you will 
find a score or more recounting the exploits of princes 
and generals at war, the doings of their armies, the 
shock of battle on the plain or on the sea, the siege 
and aauck of cities, rapine, murder, pillage, fire and 
famine, intrigue and treachery, mixed with heroiam 
and unselfishness. Read on and you will find a city 
slowly emerges out of the destruction and disaster, a 
city or people mounting and sustaining itself on the 
bodies of its vanquished enemies, maintaining itself, 
with more or less lengthy intervals of peace, by the 
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sword, but only so long as it is strong enough to ward 
off its rivals. Continue your reading and you will 
find that the peace interval, where it is not a prepara- 
tion for offensive or defensive action, is the presager 
of destruction from the gathering forces from within 
or without, possibly both. So much does thia force 
itself wpon the conscience that it might well be asked 
whether war is not the natural state of things, and 
peace but the more or less accidental breaks in tte 
continuity. Is there not some truth in Thucydides’ 
definition of peace as “ the unproclaimed war” ? 

Here it will, no doubt, be said that as we talk of the 
arte of peace, it must be conceded that sed Gite we 
consider most worthy of the intelligence and progress 
of man is due to those intervals in the chain of war. 
True, these are the Golden Ages tn the histories of the 
great cities, the periods we look to for inspiration in 
our art; but, unfortunately, it is impossible to dis- 
associate those Golden Ages from war, to imagine 
the existence of these periods of prodigal and Inxuri- 
ous building, without considermg the craftsmen and 
a ws om foHowers in the wake of the phalanx 
of Warriors clearing the ground and garnering the 
tribute wherewith to Bou them. i. 
Suppose we had universal peace, what grounds 
have we for eupposing that the arts would grow and 
flourish as never before! [t might be so, but I find 
no evidence on which to base such a supposition. | 
have made some search only to find that the facts of 
history as they present themselves to me show that 
the warring activities of man have always cleared the 
ground for, and made possible, his great constructive 
efforts ; that whilst much destruction has followed m 
the wake of his ruthless desire for con quest, something’ 
new and great has as often resulted. 

[ wonder if in the dawn of intelligent mankind the 
development of his nature had been along the line of 
universal brotherhood and unselfishness, in peacefully 
pursuing a pastoral life without desire for aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of others, the present level of 
mental and intellectual vigour would have been 
attained—it anything comparable to the material 
evidence of our so-called advanced civilisation so 
abundantly spread over the earth's surface would 
exist! Personally, I cannot imagine a great litera- 
ture, great art, great achievement in any direction, 
stich as we understand it, aprouting in such a soil. 
But dig into its placid composition, with its dormant 

ualities of generosity, fearlessness, and patriotism, # 
ertilising admixture of hate, anger, fear, jenlousy, 
ambition, greed, arrogance, and lust of power, and 
you have Homer, the Bible, and Shakespeare the 
wealth of the Acropolis, Santa Sofia, and Notre Dame 
Tene and beyond our comprehension. 
oe Me, 1 is trae, many forces in nature equally 
if Hot more inimical to homan life a ee 
man than war, which are gradually being overcome 
by his genius: and it may be that the scourge of war 
ok also be destroyed and a greater development of 
powers than ever take place on o lasting peace. 


a 
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But let us leave such far-off visions to the imaginative 
mind of a Wells and look at things aa they are. Let 
us glance hackwards at the great architectural 
periods of the past and see what part war plays ; 
hot with the idea of tracing its influence on their 
characteristic forms and details—a fuscinating theme 
that demands « separate paper—bhut rather to enable 
us to correct our foreshortened perspective of present 
events and so attain a surer estimate of their value 
in relation to the great evolutionary scheme of things. 

Instinctively the mind leaps back to the Nile: we 
see through a veil w confused picture of huge temples, 
pyramids and obelisks, and try to penetrate the 
thystery enahrouding them. There, over a relatively 
very long period # really great civilisation endured—— 
endured, it might be argued, for so long, and reached 
4) high a pinnacle of achievement, just because by 
reason of ity unique geographical position it was less 
subject than the other great nations we shall consider 
to hostile attack or desire for conquest, This point 
1s worth consideration, though, in the absence of 
authentic records, and judging from historical analogy, 
we cannot immediately accept such a conclusion, 
That war was not absent there is no doubt, for we may 
read: “In the middle epoch of Egyptian history the 
desire for foreign conquest shows itself, and we find 
Nubia becoming an Egyptian province, and the gold 
of itedesert thence belonging tothe Pharaohs,” also that 
~ The Golden Age for the temples began with the 
Asiatic campaigns wf the 18th Dynasé . ‘Think of 
these mighty structures and the colossal tombs reared 
by hordes of subjugated fellow-beings and ask yourself 
Whether war played any part in their creation, 

Turn to the bygone civilisations of Babylonia and 
Assytia and let your thoughts be stirred by the won- 
derful story of such cities as Nimroud, Kharsabad, 
and Nineveh, only. now, after three millenniume, 
being slowly unfolded, Until recently little more 
than nates, we con now picture them as rich and 
magnificent ceitres of advanced activity. But if 
the archwolopist tells us of their wonders, he just as 
Stirely tells of the cruel conquests that built them up, 
and the merciless invasions that finally reduced their 
ereathess to nothing but a tradition. The veil has 
been drawn a littl: to one side, and we see amongst 
other pietures a tyrant of the ninth century B.C. ravag- 
ing-and plundering in all directions, accumulating 
alaves and wealth in Nineveh so abundantly that he 
8 at a loss what to do with one and the other, What 
ia he te ila Under the cireumeatances Why, call tm 
the famous architects of his day, have a competition, 
and put up the biggest thing on earth in the way of 
4 palace, so that all the world may judge of his power. 
He selects the city af Calah for his purpose, Those 
able delvers in the past who have made a “ha. 
study of the ruins of Caluh, astonished at the treasure 
they found under the mound Nimroud, have attempted 
to reconstruct the general aspect of the city in the 
dava of this ruler. It is an impressive picture, which 
Space does not permit me to reproduce. All the 


known arts of the time were employed to beautify 
the pulaces terraced one above another: but who, 
gazing upon them, would think of the pillage and 
alaughter that underlay their beauty? The matter- 
of-fact historian summarises this epoch by the succinct 
statement that “ the success of Assyria was due to 
her military organisation.” So, again, Persia on 
the success of her conquest of Assyria builds np @ 
great empire, whose magnificent architecture is 
shown by the great hall of Xerxes and other buildings 
at Persepolis—all founded on the military achieve- 
nents of Cyrus and his suocessors. 

But whilst, especially in Egypt, these bygone 
civilisations have left their impress upon our present- 
day life, their architecture has not so directly in- 
Huenced ours. Let us, therefore, leave these and 
look more closely at the two great civilisations of the 
past whose arts, as almost everything else, have most 
profoundly influenced us and which appeal most to 
our imagination—the Greek and Roman. Their 
arts are inextricably bound up in war and conquest, 
but we do not as a rule, when studying and admiring 
their wonderful architectural achievements, give a 
thought to the part that their success in the art of 
war has played in the glory with which their monu- 
ments have endowed them. This is, perhaps, more 
especially so in the case of (reece. With Rome we 
ean hardly escape from the truculent bludgeoning 
of all who stood in her path. Roman “culture” 
has been so widely hurled that we can see its “ con- 
crete effects even now at our very feet after the 
lapse of two thousand years. But with Hellenic art 
our thoughta are not so tumultuously stirred, our 
mental vision ia not drawn hither und thither from 
one stupendous creation to another east and weat, 
following the tramp of Rome's invincible cohorts 
with the “official ” architect in their train. When 
Greece is mentioned, strife seems immediately stilled, 
and We conjure up a single picture; we see through 
the softening veil of time a single craggy eminence 
buthed in brilliant sunshine and bearing aloft on 
its plateau those wonderful creations in seintillatin 
marble that have roused the admiration and stirrec 
the emotions of all subsequent civilised peoples, We 
see In imagination the city of Pericles, brilliant in 
its pride of power and beauty and wealth, lying 
beneath the shadow of the Acropolis, reaching up- 
wards its gorgeous processional way to receive the 
blessing and protection of its patron goddess, Athena. 

Everyone who comes under the spell of the story 
of the Golden Age in Athens is moved in a different 
way according to his individual predilections. For 
the statesman ani orator the central figure is, of 
course, the democratic Pericles, greater than king ; 
for the student and philosopher it is Socrates; but 
for the artist and architect the supreme gods of 
Athens are Phidias and Ictinus.. If we talk of Greece 
it is Athens we see, and if our thoughts are directed 
to the works of other Grecian cities and colonies, 
such monuments appear to us like children strayed 


from the care of an almost over-prolific mother. 
For the student of our art, no ones architectural 
period in history crystallizes itself into one such 
vivid, ¢learly-defined vision as springs before his 
mind's eye in the sun-bathed Acropolis at the thought 
or mention of Greece. No thought of the fierceness 
and noize of war intrudes in this picture—a com- 
bination of the arts of peace never elsewhere equalled. 
Egypt crushes us and disturbs with ita air of false 
mystery; Assyria is a blurred picture of despotism ; 
Rome whirls us off our feet and leaves ws EaapIng ; 
Byzantium makes us dizzy with its daring: the Middle 
Ages hold us breathless as at the struggles of a captive 
soul to break ita bonds and soar aloft on the pin- 
nacles and towers of those triumphs of Gothic art, 
the outcome of its travail; the Renaissance, like a 
giant looking round for some inspiration to bring 
into play his newly awakened energy, still holds us 
in & mixture of curiosity, doubt, admiration and 
impatience : Greece alone calms all tumult and gives 
content to the spirit. 

But let us take our eyes for a moment from this 
picture of perfection and look at the pigments from 
which the Master Painter hus produced it, Let us 
take the cold facts of history, and what do we find 
underlying the brilliancy of the Golden Age! War, 
war, bloody war! What is the secret of Athens’ 
greatness 1—her army, her navy. Not, it must be 
admitted, the secret of her genius, but nevertheless 
the nourishment without which the tree would never 
have blossomed with the luxuriance of the Periclean 

» Much genius is lost to the world because of 
the lack of the conditions necessary to its unfolding. 
Why did Sparta, its great rival, and the other free 
cities of Greece, fail to produce anything comparable 
to the intellectual and artistic achievements of 
Athens, whose men of genius were drawn from all 
part. of Hellas? Because the n y wealth 
and power were lacking to them, for even Pericles 
without these would have failed to get his oppor- 
tunity. 

Persian lust of conquest made possible the Golden 
Age in Athens. In 490 n.c. her fate seemed sealed, 
for was not Darius about to extend his kingdom 
westward, walking over Athens’ “ contemptible 
little army en route? But a little nse awaits 
him on the plains of Marathon. He reeoils to recover 
himself while Athens collects the spoils of victory, 
and thenceforth a new era dawns for her; literature 
and the arts revive. Darins does not live to punish 
her: insolence, and for ten years she is allowed to 
prepare for his successor’s inevitable onslaught. She 

as a good man, in Themistocles, at the Admiralty, 
who, with a big navy party, provides her during this 
time with the wooden walls which are to save her. 
Xerxes, with his enormous army, prepares for the 
conquest of Kurope, commencing with Greece, 

here is something strangely familiar about old 
Xerxes, the all-powerful—if not the almighty— 
as Herodotus portrays him, Listen to this, his 
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address to the Junker princes of Persia -—* You 
will remember, O Persians, that I am not about to 
execute any new project of my own; | only pursue 
the path marked out for me, A deity is our guide 
and auspiciously conducts us to prosperity. It must 
be unnecessary to relate the exploits of my forefathers. 
For my own part, ever since my accession to the 
throne, it has been my careful endeavour to uphold 
the Persian power undiminished. My deliberations 
on this matter have presented me with a prospect 
full of glory ; they have pointed out to me @ region 
not inferior to our own in extent and far exceeding 
it in fertility, which incitements are further pro- 
moted by the expectation of honourable revenge. I 
have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, to lead my forces into Athens and inflict ven- 
geanoe for the injuries offered to Persia, Considering 
What is due to Darius and to Persia, it is my deter- 
mination not to remit my exertions till Athena shall 
be taken and burned. If we reduce our neighbours, 
the Persian empire will be limited by the heavens 
alone ; the sun will illuminate no country contiguous 
to ours" (you see he wanted a place, indeed the only 
‘place in the sun } “I shall overrun Europe and 
possess unlimited dominion, There exists no race 
of men, nor can any city or nation be found which, 
if these be reduced, can possibly resist our arms.” 
And so on. Change the Hellespont for another 
streak of water that we wot of, and substitute Weatern 
for Eastern names, and you have annihilated time ; 
Xerxes and his hosts are reincarnated. 

The invincible foe strikes, You know the amuzin 
story ; the destruction of Athens, but the swift and 
decisive revenge taken by her as little navy 
against the cumbersome might of the Persian armada 
Persia's hope of world power is for ever que 
The impossible has happened, and Athens emer 
as the guardian erty of al } Hellas, with a subsidy from 
all her Grecian Allies to maintain a fleet for their 
common protection. Bursting coffers and a prodigal 
outlay result, and she sets to work to make herself 
supreme in visthle splendour. The brilliant conceptions 
of Pericles materialise under the unrivalled skill of 
Phidias, and nurtured in war and under the sceptre 
and blessing of Minerva the Goddess of War, the in- 
herent genius of the Greek people grew to a god-like 
stature, and gave us that marvellous expression of 
Creative power whose radiance encircles the globe and 
nee oo ui Rosca Saturn, 

svat 1 the Hellenic spirit survives, like the Licht 
still reaching us from a long dead star, the Hellas ve 
breathed. it forth succumbs, and a» new star, in the 
Macedonian Alexander, catches the glow from dying 
Greece. Possessing the martial spint of his fatler 
and a burning enthusiasm for the heroic age of Homer 
fostered in the achou] of Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great dominates by force his greater neighbour and 
becomes himself a Greek. Then, with the un- 
bounded optimism of youth, brilliant in mind and 
supremi¢ a5 a military leader, he started on his warld 
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conquest. Strong in his behef in the greatness of 
Greek culture, if his ambition is to extend his dominion 
to the limits of the world, he is none the Jess imbued 
with the idea of making all the conquered races par- 
takers of that superiority which the title of Greek 
implied. If he destroyed great cities such as Perse- 
polis and Susa, and subjugated at the point of the 
sword Persians, Indians, Egyptians, and all who 
stood in his way, did he not found Many cities, one at 
least of which has laid under tribute all subsequent 
European states, Alexandria? This was the real 
centre from which radiated throughout the world the 
arts and philosophy of Athens. 

The en emulator of Alexander and would-be 
coWer in other peoples’ field of a special culture, spelt 
with a capital " K." while he eae ia apaeaticle on 
the carefully prepared and swiftly striking strategy of 
the Macedonian Greek, adopting also his destructive 
and ruthless methods, differs from his prototype in 
that his brand of culture is inferior to that which he 
Proposes to supplant. Great as was the Persian Em- 
fare, ite life in the preat cities was bece ming rotten 
through luxury, despotism, and lust, and probably 
Alexander unconsciously did no bad thing when he 
permitted fire and sword to do their work. The con- 
quest of Persia let free forees which have led to pro- 
gress, and which Eastern civilisation would have held 
nits enervating and unyielding grip. Thos Alexander 
Wo, ave Of war deposited on the slopes of the 
fitersaneas me beautiful city of Alexandria, a 
OONE Of Learning from the refreshing stream of which 
all the world dick deep, 

Greece disappears, and now Rome and Carthage are 
at death grips. Both have developed great power by 
nught of arms, but Carthage appears to have been 
essentially & nation immersed in true, keen for 
wealth, and though by aid of the military genius of 
Hannibal and Hamilear she taxed to the limit the 
might of her rival, she produced no art or literature 
that left a lasting influence on civilisation. She had 
net the seeds of empire in her, great as were her con- 
quests, and in her Ging struggle against Rome meets 
her doom, Carthage at last is sacked and utterly de- 
strayed, Rome exacts an enormous indemnity and 
sells her inhabitants into slavery. Rome is supreme. 
int weet npr : r abundantly evident that of sent 

( sTéat rival Powers growing up side by side, civili- 
sation had maifinitely nen toe wn rsaeiigh rie than 
from Carthage. The latter city was equally in a 
Position with Rome to profit by contact with the 
centres of Greek culture on the Mediterranean and to 

‘eminate it throughout her increasing dominions, 
but all she éppears to have seen in the advanced oul- 
fare of her Kastern neighbours with whom she traded 
were the products of their civilisation capable of 
pring treated as merchandise—if she brought many 
books from the seats of learning, it was that she might 
vend them as wares for those who fancied such pro- 
ducts. If Hannibal had overcome Rome after his 
marvellous mareh from Spain to Northern Italy, the 
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whole of Southern Kurope would have been added to 
the Carthaginian Empire, and most certainly, instead 
of the wonderful epochs which succeeded the supre- 
macy of Rome, so rich for us in monuments of man’s 
constructive genius, a long period of stagnation, if not 
reaction, in art and literature would have ensued. 
Think of it, but for the power of Rome by might of 
arms to impose her will on the known world, we would 
never have known those indelible chapters in architec- 
tural history, the reading and study of which mould the 
minds responsible for the outward form of our y t- 
day cities; Imperial Rome, g! Lomo ‘iseval 
E , Renaissance Italy and France, If Rome 
wiped out a great city like Carthage, she gave pos- 
terity ample compensation, 

But in Rome, as elsewhere, we cannot escape from 
perpetual conflict ; if she is not waging wars of defence 
or aggression on her borders, she appears to be aver 
in a state of internal ferment. Need one say any- 
thing about the conquest of Greece by Rome with its 
effects on the arts of the Romans — the military 





activities and rivalries of Cesar and Pompey, and of 


Augustus and Antony—all leading up to the Golden 
Age in Rome ushered im by Angustus Imperator 
some thirty years before our era—Augustus the 
transmuter of Republican brick into the murble of 
Imperial Rome. Pesce arrives, the first for two 
hundred years. So great is the joy that thanks are 
conveyed for this new fortune by the erection of 
temples and altars to the glory of the Imperial peace. 
But what is this peace ? Of the eleven Emperors in- 
cluded in the first century and a quarter of the 
Empire, eight met: with violent deaths, As a matter 
of fact, the Emperor's power rested on the Army, he 
bemg but its nominees, and Rome's position as mistress 
of the world was due solely to her legions. The first 
century of the Empire is a military despotism, and 
Whence think ye comes the wealth to burnish this hub 
of the wheel of Kmpire if not by way of the famous 
Roman roads which are as the supporting apokes ? 
Listen to the historian: “ The bounds of the Kmpire 
extend from the Euphrates to the westernmost pro- 
montory of Spain, and from Egypt to Britain. About 
this territory is drawn an impregnable cordon of 
soldiers, Almost four hundred thonsand men make 
wp these legions, Remove that barrier and the Empire 
of Rome would shrink in « day from its world-wide 
boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, if not to 
the narrow confines of the City of Rome itself. 

* And why should it not be removed? What matters 
it to the citizen of Rome that his name should be a 
word of terror to the uttermost nations of the ancient 
world ¢ It matters everything; for these outlying 
provinces supply the life's blood of the Empire. 
From these wide dominions all roads, as the saying has 
it, lead to Rome, and every road is worn deep with the 
weight of tribute. In the time of Augustus it is 
estimated that the yearly tribute from the provinces 
amounted to from fifteen totwenty millions of pounds. 
This was tribute proper, the literal price of peace : but 





Rome waa the world emporium, and all transactions of 
the market had to pay a percentage forexcise. Rome 
might well be a glorious city, with herrenovated Forum, 
her new Capitol, her triumphal arches, her stupendous 
Colosseum ; she is indeed a city of marvels.” 

The subject is inexhaustible ; wherever the legions 
of Rome are found, there is seen the evidence of her 
skill in architecture and engineering; but we must 
jump the centuries of her gradual downfall, glancing 
as we go at that last manifestation of her greatness 
when she gathered together her waning forces mm one 
: e effort before sinking back exhausted and 
dismembered, and gave to the world the re-born 
Byzantium with its Eastern Roman arts culminating 
in Santa Sofia; this at a time when Western Europe 
is entering upon the Middle Ages, that dark period 
which was to obscure for centuries the antique civil- 
isation with which she had been for long in contact. 

How does Constantinople achieve its greatness t 
Why does the Emperor who gives the aty his name 
desert Rome and set up his capital here? Was it 
because he had turned Christian and wished to free 
his empire from the still potent influence of the pagan 
atmosphere of Rome? Rather was it a feeling of 
insecurity in view of the danger from the increasingly 
active Goths, and the wisdom and foresight to see 
that the city of the Golden Horn meant, by ite 
unequalled position, the retention of hia still great 
empire. But for the warring instincts of barbarian 
hordes, Constantinople as we know it would not have 
come into existence. Another city like Rome, built 
on seven bills and rivalling in pretension its great 

rototype, it gave birth, by a fusion of Eastern and 

‘eatern antiquity, to the great civilisation to which 
we are indebted for that architectural wonder, Santa 
Sofia. At the smallest computation this work oost 
£1,000,000, and owes its existence to the warlike 
and rapacious Justiman. | 

And what of the Saraceme civilisation rising from 
the fanatical attacks on all unbelievers by the Prophet 
of Allah in the sixth century ! Cannot we trace that 
wonderful chapter of high attamment to the spreading 
of Moorish culture on the point of the sword | Can 
we not see, behind that feast of glowing colour and 
lying in the shadows of that sensuous architecture 
typified in the Alhambra, the blood and wealth of 
conquered unbelievers? But if this tide of conquest 
and culture flawed over from the shorea of Africa 
inte Spain, a8 did that of Carthage before tt, it failed 
to force the barrier of the Franks in Gaul, or who 
knows what might have been the course of our art in 
the Middle Ages | Something brilliant, no doubt, but 
not finer than the Christian Church has left us. 

And can we disassociate those glorious monuments 
of feudal and Papal times from the clash of arms f 
How much do we owe of that religious exaltation out 
of which soared those towers of Chartres, Beaulieu, 
Vendime, to the wars on the Sarmeens for the con- 
quest of Jerusalem ? - Had the Crusaders nothing to 
do with the intense fervour of spirit which sought to 
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vive itself utterance in shrines worthy of that Saviour 
for Whom they fought and Who had entered into the 
lives of the people, a very beacon to lighten the gloom 
in which they struggled ! Peace, yousay; where was 
the peace for those millions under the feudal yoke ! 
Only in the spirit created. by the desire to escape from 
conditions where there was no peat. And ge 
sroping yet soaring spirit we see materialised im th 
preat structures af the Middle Aves. War and 
servitude at the root. 


Then take the cities of the Hansa League which 
grew up all over the North of Europe, Was not the 


very idea of living together in these communities 
and surrounding themselves by walls due to the greater 
security that could thus be obtained from the attacks 
from the Eastern barbarians? Architecture and 
the Arts in Germany could hardly have existed other- 
wise in the Middle Ages. “ But.” you ask, “if there 
had been no war from the East, would there not have 
been, with the absence of fear and uncertainty, 
greater development of the arta of peace?” No, 
for a seattered pastoral people could never have done 
what this great confederation achieved by combined 
effort and the wealth of commerce which ensoed, 
the direct result of erty life. 

Avain, what is the story of the wonderful cities 
of Italy, irresistible in their fascination for the archi- 
tect, growing up at the same time ? We have heard 
a great deal lately about the modern Huns and their 
pinchbeck Attila, but who would think of associating 
their prototypes with the foundation of that wonder- 
ful city, the Queen of the Adriatic? Yet, but for 
these fierce, ravaging hordes from the North of 
Europe in the fourth century, it is extremely unlikely 
that anv such city would ever have existed. When 
the destroying and conquering Huns were ot last 
held up and defeated on the very site between the 
Marne and the Awne whereon their modern deacen- 
dants were so recently beaten back, they escaped 
across the Alps into Northern Ttaly. There the 
peaceful inhabitants fled before them, part taking 
refuge on those sea-girt islands where still stands that 
once all-powertul city of Venice, so rich in interest 
for the architect. Think of the glory she achieved— 
what a chapter to stir the pulses. War gives her 
birth, war ie the seaffolding by which her power 
reached #0 high a pinnacle. 

Florence, Pian, and all the others, where 
do you find a greater output of the Arte? True 
it is they are associated with peaceful commerce 
and contact with each other and distant centres of 
industry and learning; but how the flame is fanned 
by the breath of strife. Recall Benvenuto Cellini: 
and the hot pulsation of battle that coursed through 
a re, at cm and his contemporaries, now mori- 
und and only waiting to be galvanised into I; 
again pees : S ely sia 

And what o spurt anc fillin is iven to the | —s. 
aANLCE by the thrusting mies Wik: eee 
imnmunent fall of Constantinople threatened ny the 
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Turks, let loose a flood of learning which poured into 
the West; scholars and artists fiyme into Italy, 
and so, like a forced blast, fanning the flame of awaken- 
Ing interest in classic lore and art. 

Open Mr, Ward's excellent work on the French 
Renaissance, and you immediately plunge into the 
Italian campaigns of the French Kings Charles VII. 
ind Francis 1, a5 4 necessary prelude to the opening 
of the sluice-gates of Italian culture—war and archi- 
teetire going handin hand. And so the tale goes on, 
inexhaustible m its fascination and volume. 


[fear I have already tested your patience by this 
long reettal, but my real object in concentrating 
your attention on war in telation to architecture is 
to ease for a moment the strain which a too élose 
view of the present conflict is putting upen us all, 
Let us lift our mind’s eye from the year 1914 and east 
a wide awoep over the iimitable plains of time, and 
try to see these present events as but an incident 
m the march of man’s destiny, and judge from what 
we can see behind the effect upon ita advance, A 
period of growth, alwaya with a strong military 
accompaniment, leading to 4 great crisis, appears to 
have been an outstanding characteristic of certain 
gteat nitions. And onty when this erisis is safely 
Jwssed do we see appear the Golden Age with which 
a distinctive style of architecture is associated. 

History never quite repeats itself, yet when we 
find two sets of conditions, however widely ar parated 
in time, approximating to each other, we may expect 
the outcome of these respective conditions to have 
something invommen. Now, in taking our backward 
glance through time, the vision is irresistibly arrested 
by a struggle which strikes one us hearing a strong 
resemblance to the present conflict: Rome and Car- 
thage have reached a crisis in their fortunes; the 
fate of one or other is about to be senlod for ever, 

‘he two can no lonwer exist side by side. 

Now, I seem to see the same tragedy being re- 
‘tied, with Britain in the rdle played by Rome ; 
the same fierce contest for mustery over o foe so 
redoubtable that the result trembles in the bilance, 
Up till then Rome’s title to a supreme place in history 
has not been earned: it was only after the final 
destruction of her only serious rival thet the brilli- 
aney of the Gulden Age of Augustus dawns. , 

Britain's fate is now trembling in the balance. Up 
to now where is her title to a place among the epoch- 
Tuiking pertedein the history of the Arts } Like Rome, 
she hus been growing, imitative rather than creative ; 
but like Rome, her foe overcome, as assuredly will he 
the case, I see her marching to her Golden Age, and the 
architecture of Imperial Britam will flame out for the 
wonder and guidance of future ages. Why not? 
The flickering flre of the Renaissance is on the wane, 
im another turch is about to he ignited at its dying 
embers, and which amongst the nations will or can 
Clasp it if not Imperial Britain? A greater than Rome, 
and with all her many fanits, her material might, and, 


above all, her spiritual force, makes her alone among 
all the nations worthy of this great trust. But before 
she can enter into her heritage, she must be strong, 
an face with courage and fortitude the fierce but 
cleansing fires into which her mighty destiny is 
carryiie her. The price is bitter, but if we could see 
into the future we might consider it small for so 
great anadvance in the upward progress of man as 
we assuredly are called upon to lead. 

We can smile with indulgence on those pessimistic 
étities who bemoan the waning greatness of Britain, 
her decadence, and ler unworthiness of her past 
greatness, How human like, it recalls to our mind the 
very modern moralismg of ald Ptah-hotep who, in the 
12th Dynasty, 4,000 years ago, sighs for the good 
old days in Egypt when his country was great. 

“ Mon perish, but man shall endure; Hives die, but life is 

not cdeacl."—Swisnirnen, 
This war, which grows in fury as { write, and extends 
from nation to nation, carrying its blows into the 
farthest seas, dyeing, more deeply than ever before, 
the soil of Mother Barth with the blood of her sons, 
is big with fate ; it closes one of the great scenes 
written by the Divine Dramatist. But “the moving 
finger writes ; and, having writ, moves on.” 

The curtain is about to rise upon a new scene, How 
fenvy those who can take a leading part in this great- 
est of acts—the young man, full of vigour and youth. 
conscious of the power he wields in the shaping of his 
country’s destimes. Can there be « true «on of 
Britam who will hang back when such a chance 
offers ! [tis difficult to believe, but when [hear that 
architectural classes are bigger this session than usual, 


I marvel ; there must be men amongst these students 


whose duty hea elsewhere. Many there are who can- 
not, to ther sorrow, answer the call: but what of those 
who can, and yet elect to continue their studics } 

Though beautiful buildings that have stood the test 
of time are crashing to earth and disappearing for ever 
onder the blows of war, thia is no time for bennosni nig 
their fate or studying the art of building new; fine 
monuments amd great cities in the post have ben 
entirely obliterated, and may be again, but never has 
the womb of time held in the balance a fate so 
momentous us thet now confronting us. [tis not the 
loss of a few delicately worked fabries of stone, it ix 
the threatened destruction of the mightiest construc- 
tion yet achieved by man—the fabre of the British 
Empire, | | 

Let me appeal to those whom this will reach, who 
are eligible, to put into effect those qualities of devo- 
tion and courage and patriotism which | am sure is 
latent in theirs, as in all blood that courses throuzh a 
real Briton’s veins, What is all your study at this 
time worth if your country’s heritage ia lost, and 
what if you should remain and produce a masterpiece 
through advantages gained while your trend is 
sacrificing all in fronting the foe at the gate? You 
may aohieve a name in yourart, but your name must 
for ever be macribed on the seroll of fame far helaw 
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that of him who hesitated not between his professional 
career and lus duty to his country. Your finest 
creations will do nothing to atem the tide of invasion. 
Many of our profeasion have nobly responded to the 
call, and here is our Society's roll of honour as faras 1 
know it: 

M .W. Douglas, Lieut., Northumberland Engi- 
neers; D, Hill, Staff Captain, Northumberland Vusiliers ; 8. E 
‘Leeson, Sapper, Engineers; (. Reavell, Major, Northam ber- 
land Fusiliers; J. Spain. Majer, 7th Durham Light Infantry: 
A. K. Tazker, Captain, Tyne Electrical Engimecrs. 

Assocusres—F. G, Graham, 2nd Licut., Northumberland 
Fusiliers; G. K. Hunter, Capt., Northumbertand Fusiliers ; 
A. E. Lowes, Northern Army Service Corpe; HR. Mauchten, 2nd 
Lient., Durham Light Infantry; §. W. Milburn, 2nd Lieut, 
3rd Northomberiand aes Field Artillery ; W. Milburn, jun., 
Liont., 3nd Northumberland Royal Field Artillery; W. Ww. 
Nimmo, The Artiste’; W. W. Tuaker, 2nd Lieut, Engineers ; 
B. Watson, The Artists’; A. W. Wilkinson, Licut., Oth Dur- 

mn Light Infantry. 
wy sll ee Harrison, “8 gap Sa i seth ve 

all nm. Ar Hillery AEE | = WON a, Top, el Pil bg Wa 
an Dakern Light infantry: A. Page, Lient., Durham Light 
Infantry; W. J. Smith, Trooper, Northumberland Hussars 
(Imperial Yeomanry); S. Wileon, Private, Northern Cyclists. 

These gentlemen will take pride of place in our 
annals, but there is no excuse for any amongst us who 
are eligible remaining by our boards or courting the 
fruits that businesa may offer, while the call to arms 15 

imving throughout the land. | 
Sat ee ve, ye builders! Cannot you hear the 
erumbling and cracking of the doomed walls of 
nations | Does not the sight of those slowly raised 
and mighty structures of Empire tottering from the 
impact of the thunderbolts hurled by one against the 
other stir your innermost being? One at least of 
these empires will survive, and with renewed vigour 
repair her damaged walls and raise anew with greater 
orandeur the towers of a loftier civilisation. But which i 
You are surprised if not pained at such 4 question. 
There can be but one answer, you say. Quite night, 
there is bat one answer if you are content to entrust 
your country’s position to your neighbour. It will 
be the citadel of your enemy that will survive. This 
concerns you, each of ws, and if you with to ace the 
British Empire emerge greater than ever, now 1s the 
time to eng: in a finer work of restoration, re- 
badldhie, and extension than ever you dreamt of 
when you took up architecture fora career. 

You cannot prop her threatened walle with a T- 
square, nor tie them together with a tape line; you 
cannot, by studying the strength of materials and 
oraphic statics, judge whether she is capable of re- 
sisting collapse; you cannot, by following the birth 
and progress of architectural styles, say whether she 
hus outlived her strength, or is still in the prime of her 
life, No; fling from you till a more fitting time your 
sa uare and the tools of your trade, pick up the 






e of the sapper, learn to pontoon the flowing 
river for the advancing hosts of your brothers-in- 
arma; by such engineering will you ensure the sta- 
bility of the walls ott Empire. Throst back to their 
shelves your Rivingtons and your text-books on 


strains and stresses, shoulder a rifle, or work the 
breech-block of a quick-firer: so only will you ward 
off the forces that would bring about her collapse, 
Shut up your histories of styles, seek in the stories 
of Britain's heroes and learn the history of her past, 
and by fallmg in at the bugle’s call add the fuel of 
perennial youth to the fires of her greatness. 


Awe armes, crtoyens ! Forme: eos botellona ! 
Moarchons, aanekans f 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAT.. 
CYOME ten years have elapsed since the Victoria 
s Memorial design was finally approved and the 
work commenced, The bronze groups which are 
now being fixed signify the approaching completion 
of the work, and when the symbolical figures over 
the fountain arches to the north and south are im 
position it will be possible to judge fairly the whole 
design, for these will have some considerable value in 
its breadth and significance, | 

Tt has, of course, been alwava recogmaed that this 
great national memorial was mainly the project of a 
acniptor, and the significance and importance of the 
seulptor's art the first consideration: the work af 
the architect simply consisting In arranging an ade- 


quate anid nbd ae ite setting to the sculptured group, ~ 


There 13 a completeness and unity in the whole result 
which must be judged mainly from the point of view 
of the seulptor. In one respect it must be allowed, 
whatever criticiam be directed against it, that the final 
effect bears the impress of an essentially English 
tradition. The English point of view does not favour 
heavy monumental incloswres, but finds greater satis- 
faction in large and free open spaces, and in the setting 
and environment of this memorial we see thet the 
English love of spaciousness and freedom has had the 
chief consideration. If this results in the lack of 
dignity which comes from architectural impresaiveness 
it may at least be said that it is more in 4ympathy with 
English ideas, At all events, judged from the point of 
view of the author of the design, no one can fairly 
question its great success. Neither, I venture to 
think, can the significance of the whole be overlooked 
or underrated. | 

It must be felt by all that the crowning figure of 
Vietory has never been used on any memorial in the, 
world before with more complete justification, The 
life of Queen Victoria was crowned with rich rewards: 
for her people and herself, and the Memorial design 
svymibolises the two-fold aspect of this victorious life. 
The figure of Victory stands on a globe, at either side 
of which are figures of Courage and Constancy, which 
were crowning virtues in the Queen's life. The seated 
firure of the Queen is full of dignity, and is supported 
on the north and south sides of the pylon by groups 
representing Truth and Justice. On the west side, 
facing the Palace, is « fine" figure of Motherhood, 
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typifying the Queen's motherlike care of her people. 
The whole base is suggestive of the foundation on 
which the greatness of the British Empire has been 
built, the love of Peace, the pursuit of Industries, sup- 
ported hy Maritime Power, which is symbolised by the 
fountain basing (with adornment of mermaids and 
Tntons) and the ahipe’ prows which give form to the 
spreading lines of the base: Both strength and refine- 
ment mark the seulpture, and it must assuredly touch 
the sentiment and feeling of the English people in a 
way and to an extent which none of the more severe 
austerities of classic art could reach, Sir Thomas 
Brock has produced a large amount of splendid work 
tbewhere, but it seems to me that he has concentrated 
in the various figures and groups of the Victoria 
Memorial some of the finest and most successful 
examples of hia art. 

In considering this important vasay in civic adorn- 
Ment one cannot avoid comparing the attitude of our 
city authorities towards the public with that adopted 
ahroad, [nother countries the people are trusted and 
allowed to have flowers and grass about the streets 
and puble places; they may walk ap to palaces 
and sit down on seats in public thoroughfares. Tere 
We Put a great railing between the Victoria Memorial 
and the Palas (which spoils both), and we are afraid 
to give the public seats along the Mall or round about 
the Memorial, Sir Aston Webb's first design, to place 
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the Memorial within a Queen's Garden (where people 
might ait and enjoy the sight of flowers) and to make 
the roadways curve round 1 to north and south, was 
felt by many of us to be a far finer stheme than that 
now chosen. Why it was changed | have never yet 
learnt, for the King and (Queen always took special 
pleasure in seeing their people round about them, and 
Lalways remember a characteristic remark of King 
Edward's, We like to gee the people.” However, the 
Memorial now completed, with tte yreat enclosure. its 


finely sculptured por its handsome gates, and its 


fine approach roadway, will for long years to come 
speak of the ability with which both architect: and 


sculptor have carried out their long and arduous 
task. . 
There is only one thing lacking now to round off and 
really complete this great memorial, Thatis to make 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s equestrian statue of King 
Edward an essential item in the whole. I[ have in mv 
possession scores of letters from some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England, who subseribe to this 
opinion. The King Edward Memorial Comnuttee bar 
the way. Can they not be induced to listen to the 
appeals of so many whose judgment is to be reganied, 
hacked up as they are by resolution of the London 
Society, and seriously consider this way of fully 
symbolising the greatness of the Vietorian epoch ! 

T. Rarries Davison | ffon. A. 





T. Raottre Doviteon del. 


(Hir Thea. Brock, B.A. Sculptor; Sle Aston Webb, fA, Arehlleet,) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Architecture of Humanism. 
5 Via delle Terme, Florence: 1 Dee, 1914, 
To the Editor, Jounxat B.1.B.A,,— 

Sin,—l have read Mr, Ball's long article in the 
November JournaL with reat interest, but, aa | 
think le gravely misdeseribes my argument, I hope 
you will allow me space for one or two quotations, 

(1) Mr. Ball says, Architecture is 0 constructional 
art, ,.. Mr. Seott calls it an art of form: well 
then, of structural form, not of abstract form. Is 
there really such a thing as abstract beauty of form?” 
Here and elsewhere it is suggested that I plead for 
abstract form as opposed to structural form, Yet I 
have written explicitly, “Architecture, realised 
esthetically, is not mere line or pattern. It is an art 
in three dimensions, with all the consequence of that, 
{It is an art of spaces and of solids, a felt relation 
between ponderable things, an adjustment to one 
another of evident forces, a grouping of material 
bodies subject like ourselves to certam elementary 
laws. Weight and resistance, burden and effort, 
weakness and power, are elements in our own experi- 
ence, and inseparable in that experience from feelings 
of ease, exultation, or distress. But weight and ress- 
tance, weakness and power, are manifest elements also 
in architecture, which enacts through their means a 
kind of human drama. Through them the mechanical 
solutions of mechanical problems achieve un esthetic 
interest and on ideal value. Structure, then, is on the 
one hand the technique by which the art of architec- 
ture is made possible, and, on the other hand, it is part 
of ite artistic content. But in the first case if is subject 
to mechanical laws purely, in the second to pseycho- 
lomiowl laws.” (Architecture of Humanum, p. 118.) 
Again: “ Mr. Scott seems to think, if we understand 
him, that the less the constructive element is allowed 
ty obtrude in architecture, the better for the msthetic.” 
I can only refer Mr. Ball to page 110: “ No doubt 
when this can be done (i.e, when the mechanical con- 
struction can be made identical with the esthetic con- 
struction) if ss the stiplest and most strawghiforward 
way of securing good architectural design.” And (p. 
120): * The art. of architecture studies not structure 
m itself but the effect of structure on the human spirit. 
It learns where to discard, where to combeal, tind irhere 
fo emphasise the facts of construction. —[t creates by 
degrees a humanised dynamics.” All 7 claim ia that 
* the sesthetic efficacy of structure does not develop or 
vary pert pasew with structural technique,” 

(2) Mr. Ball has surely overlooked the important 
distinction between Romance and Romanticism, “All 
art is romantic,” he days. Certainly, in @ sense ; 
although it 1s perhaps unnecessarily confusing to press 
the epithet upon classical art (1 have attempted, pp. 
63, 04, to define how far this ean be done), But 
Romanticism, as | epeak of it, 2 merely the peculiar 
attitude which was engendered by the Homantic 





Movement, leading, in architecture, to a confusion 
hetween poetical and plastic values. And I have 
express!y admitted that in this sense medimval arclii- 
tecture, though primarily of “ romantic” interest to 
us. Waa primarily of sctentific mterest to its builders ; 


also that the Renaissance architects, by their poetio 


sensibility towards the antigue, were essentially 
romanticist ; but they did not allow this to blind 
them to the essential limitations of architectural art. 
Om these pornts | do not believe that | am at variance 
with Mr. Ball; butt ts here that I am conscions of 
whit he calls “the injustice of fragmentary quota- 
tien,” 


(3) As to Baroque architecture, | would draw Mr. - 


Ball's attention top. 186 (note) and p. 193, where | 
emphasise the fact that Baroque art,“ by its eompara- 
tive freedom from the pressure of structural law,” is 
open to peculiar dangers and demands peculiar genius, 
But T have alse, I think, shown that if [am right (as 
Mr, Ball seems to agree) in my definition of the 
humanist basis of all good architecture, then Baroque 
architecture at ite best falls within that definition, antl 
that the arguments which have been brought against 
it upon points of principle cannot be maimtained. As 


against this Mr. Ball replies: “ It will be enough to say 


that Baroque architecture ts eorenirie.” LT submit that 
it is not enough, Certainly the word “ baroque,” 
when it Was first usecl, meant eccentric, and eccentric 
ina bad sense, just as“ Gothic” meant barbarous in 
a bail sense; but in the one case as in the other the 
word has come to be extended to a whole period. And 
against the architecture of the seventeenth century, 
governed by the supreme genius of Bernini, and naw 
generally called baroque—the architecture in fact of 
which I speak—it will not * be enough to say it is 
ecoentric,” “ For (ta quote Mr, Ball) “ no theo ry 
Of arclutecture has the smallest chance of finding 
acceptance Which cannot be applied impartially to all 
the various manifestations of the art.’ The Gothic 
style, about 1740, inspired the then Karl of Cork with 
“on uneasy mixture of admiration and contempt,” 
and the same seems to be true of the baroque style in 
relation to Mr. Ball. We have still to discover what 
tn fact a peiale t true pcre architecture, anil 
precianly at what point the baroque is bib = 
tia’ Ried I this, pe My culpably eecen 
done by applying the principles of Humanist Dosion. 
(4) And with regard to th the more puanteadieve 
portion of the theory—Mr. Ball's suggestion that I do 
“not realine how important, how comprehensive, ib 
really is“ does too much honour to my modesty ; and 
if, a8 he complains, | have treated it in condensed 
form, it is only because (is—onoe again—is several 
times mentioned) I intend to elaborate it fully in a 
second volume, Meanwhile, as a beginning, it seemed 
bagtha try to dislod ye vome venerable dogmatisms, 
‘salen at tee Paix: space: too much, 
too little '— Yours faith fille, Aa OW persuaded me, 


GEOFFREY Boor. 


{my argument is correct, can only be. 
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CTR IN CLE, 
Last Monday's Paper at the Institute. 


Mr, Jowss’s Paper on “ The Work of the late John 


Belcher, R.A.,” attracted a mimerous company, and 
the evening was a very interesting one, A large 
collection of slides waa shown illustrative of eVETY 
Plase of the master's work. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Professor Beresford 
Pite, Sir William Plender, Past-President of the 
lnstitute of Chattered Actountants, Sir Wm. Gos- 
combe John, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., B.A.. 
Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, C.B., LL.D, Librarian to the House of Lords, 
and the President. The Paper will appear in the 
January issue. 


R.LB.A. Record of Honour, 

According to the latest returns, the number of 
members on active service ia as follows: 95 Fellows, 
I73 Associates, 63 Licentiates, 115 Stidenta— 
total Si4. The Fifth List of names on the Record 
of Honour will appear in the next tasue. 

The deepest sympathy is felt with Mr. A. G. R. 
Mackenzie [Associate 1901, Fellow 1913] (aon of 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenvie, LL.D... A-RS.A_ | ¥.)), 
whe went to the front with the London Scottish, 
Was severely wounded, and has now had to suffer 
ain putation of one of hia lees, He lies in Hursley 
Park Hospital, near Winchester, and is reported. to 
he progressing favourably, | 
Architects’ War Committee: Civic Survey Exhibition. 

An Exhibition of Drawings, forming part of the 
Londen section of Professor Geddes’ Collection, has 
heen held during the past week at the R.I.B.A, 
Valleries, opening on the 15th and olosing to-day, the 
Ith. These drawings have been prepared and col- 
lected in order to replace in part Professor Geddes® 
fine collection which was lost an its way to India in 
the steamer Clan Grand, one of the victima of the late 
German cruiser Kinden face JocaNAL, T Nov. 1914], 

Mr. Ernest Newton, AJR.A., President R.IB:A., 
presided at the inaugural ceremony, and the Exhihi- 
fon was formally opened hy Lord Pool, Chairman of 
the London ("A unity Council, 


Mr. Newton, having explained the purpose of the 
collection, made the interesting announcement that 
many of the drawings had been prepared under the 
auspices of the Architects’ War Committee. This 
Committee, he said, had in view a echeme of Civic 
Surveys, by which it waa hoped a good deal of work 
might be given to architects whose practice had been 
dislocated by the war. To carry this out, however, 
generous financial support was needed, and at present 
ther funds were very low. 

In addition to the War Committee drawings, there 
Were on view maps and plans of old London lent by the 
London County Council, two large maps lent by the 
Lomlon Somety showing the distribution of open 
apaces about Greater London, and a number of maps, 
drawings, ¢&e., from the R.1B.A. Library, 

Lord Peel, m declaring the Exhibition open, said 
that some of the drawings showed that by very small 
additions, or by connections hetween parts of London, 
they might, without even heroic efforta, produce an 
unmense improvement in London town-planning. In 
the course of his remarks his lordship read an extract 
from the Morning Chronicle of 17th June 1836, which 
had some special personal interest for him. It ran: 

“Tre GEXEnAL ARCHITECTURAL IMrroyveuent of Lomo, 
—We aro happy to see that thie subject is attracting the 
attention of Parliament; Mr. Alderman Wood haa obtmired 
aeeleet committer to consider the propriety of a large number 
of new thoroughfare: for London. Sir Robert Peel hoped that 
no enlarged view would be tiken of the aubjeet, and that the 
Honar would oot fall into the error it hed committed with 
mepeot to railroads Perhops the best modo of proverding 
with railroads would haven been to appoint competent persons 
to survey the whole country, and to report wpon the most 
rligilde ines; but theagh it waa naw too licte to tokoo that 
course, something of the same kind might be done, with a view 
to the contemplated improvements of the metropolis; and 
before monoy of any hindi expended, some foresight ought 
to be eed a to the fate extension of London, If Com- 
misioneta comld he found, in whom the publie would have 
cuntilenee, for a rational and comprehensive plan, if would be 
@ 4thjeet of rch comgrattilatinn 
It was rather remarkable, continued Lord Peel, to 
compare the attitude then with the ideas of the present 
day. He spoke not from the technical side, but from 
the lay side—from the side of those who ought to 
be influenced by architectural opinion towards the 
higher interests of town-planning and building. — If 
we turn back to medimval times, we find that a great 
deal of attention used to be paid to the planning of 
streets and the exterior of hauses. Nowadays people 
spent their money on the inside of their houses, and 
were content with deplorable stucco structures out- 
side. TE they would think a littl more of the outward 
uapect of the city and its development it would he 
better. He was, however, rather hopeful that public 
opinion was awakening to the desirability of introduc- 
ing beauty and harmony into the development and 
planning of our cities. He was well aware of the ex- 
tranrdinary difficulty of dealing with a gigantic city 
like London, but the efforts made to introduce some 
sort of standard Inte town-planning and building were 
beminning to have effect. He certainly found, in his 
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experience on the London County Council, that that 
body were becoming more modest than they used to 
be with regard to esthetic questions, and were more 
ready to follow cultivated and technical opinion and 
to defer to it. He wished that exhibitions of the 
kind they were inaugurating that day were mote 
seceptable to the public, and that more of the 
public would come to them. The drawings shown 
must be extraordmarily stimulating to those who 
took an interest in the mathetic side of a city—in 
town-planning, in parks, and the larger aspects of 
civic fi As one of those who had to deal with 
the Iurgest city in the world, and who was, of 
course, deeply imterested in questions of housing, 
the improvement of the condition of the people, 
and of having towns nobly planned, he was pet- 
sonally—and collectively, if he might say 4o—most 
erateful to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for having organised this exhibition, and he hoped it 
would have the effect of arousing public opinion to 
the necessity of living In more eplendid, noble, and 
largely achemed and planned towns. 

Responding to the vote of thanks, moved by Sir 
Aston Webb and seconded by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Lord Peel said that a large public body like the London 
County Council must be subjected to orticiam, but 
his opmion was that the helpful assistance which 
could be given by the Institute was far more useful 
than all the criticism that could be offered. The 
Council were doing what they could towards the 
furtherance of a great wethetic design for the future 
of London, and mere criticiam was absolutely wortb- 
lesa. They looked for assistance to expert bodies such 
as the Institute of Architecta who were qualified to 
lead in these matters, and he believed that the assist- 
ance of such a body would result in great benefit. If 
the County Council could have help m that way nore 
would be done to convert London intoa beautiful erty 
than all the measures brought forward in Parliament 
during the last fifty or sixty years. 










The Royal Geographical Society has undertaken 
valuable and arduous piece of work as an honorary 
contribution to the Government in the present crisis. 
This is no less than the compilation of a general map 
of Europe, on a seale of 1/1,000,000. The work in- 
volves much varied and detailed knowledge, meluding 
the question of condition of main roads, detaila of boun- 
daries, which are often illalefined on existing mapa, 
and nomenclature, which is to be based on the system 
accepted by the War Office, and which is a matter 
where unification should be welcomed. The Archi- 
tects’ War Committee, before whom this undertaking 
has been brought, will be glad if any readers who have 
either leisure to assist in this scheme or local knowledge 
which would seem likely to be of value, would commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, Arthur RK. Hinks, Esyq., 
F.R.S., Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore. 


Care of Ancient Churches. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York m June 
1913 requested Sir Lewis Dibdin, as the Dean of the 
Arches, in conjunction with other Diocesan Chancel 
lors, to ascertain and report on the steps taken on the: 
issue Of faculties for the protection, both on archmo- 
lovical and artistic grounds, of Church fabrics which 
have to undergo repair or alteration. Sir Alfred B. 
Kempe and Sir Charles E. H. Chadwyck-Healey acted 
with Sir Lewis Dibdin as a committee; and they 
have now presented their report. 

The Cormmittee state that they have had the advantage of 
full discussion with Mr, Walter Tapper [F.] and Mr, Ernest 
Newton, A.RA., President ELBA. who had piven the 
Committes the benefit of their experience and ju nit. 
They had aleo received valuable information fram Mr. W. 1), 
Carte [F.], whe at their request had given evidence before 
them based on hia special experience as Architect to the 
Feclesiastica] Commissioners, — 

The Committee report that charches and their contents any 
placed by law under the care of the Binhop of the Diocese az 
Undinary and thor delegated to.net on his behalf, His juris- 


diction, exercised hy the Chancellor in the Consistory Court. of 


the Diocese, extends to the contml of every change which 


affecta the structurm, appearance, ornaments, decoration, or 
furniture of a church, though in practice it ie not seeerted in 
amall matters of repalr or furnishing. It is pointed out, 
however, that it would be imposible for churchwardens to 
discharge their duty of aceing to the upkerp of churehes unless 
borne authority independent of, or delegated by, the Ordinary 
were recogniatd aa inherent in their office. Its extent is to be 
defined rather by common ascent in particular coses than by 
the general application of precise rules, But if a substantial 
alteration—even by way of repair, eg., an entirely new roof 


—js contemplated, the licence or faculty of the Ordinary in - 


necesenry. Eapecially is this the case with regard to so-called 
repairs to ancient work which if carried out might impair or 
otherwise affect hiaterical or artistic tradition. | 

The report says: “The matters for judicial consideration 
by the Chanoellor in coming to a decision on any application 
for a faculty (whether unopposed of opposed) aro :/1) Whether 
the propoerd change ls in accordance with covlrsiastioal law ; 
(2) Whether in the particular cireumetances it is desirable. 
Under the latter head it in the duty of the Judge to have 
regard to the convenience and p ‘nt ailventage of the 
parish, to architectural, archeological and artistic considera. 
tions.” Faoulties invelving considerable alteration of 
renovation of ancient churches are pot ted uniess an archi- 
tert of recognised position recommends the work and super. 
views ita execution. The Court m considering an application 
for a faculty relies largely on the Views expre and the 
information furnished by the architect in ¢harge of the work. 
But there exiate no uniform or officially reeognised machinery 
by which the Court ean obtain skilled and independent advice 
upon archaeological, architectural, and artistic questions ariaing 
on appliontions for foculties, Notwithstanding the lack of 
inal ft expert advice the faculty jurisdiction has been 
carefully and judiciously exercised, and hos been largely 
effective, in preventing ill considered changes in the fabrics af 
ancient parish churches. ii 

Montion is made in the report ef the list of 40 churches sab-- 
mitted to the Archbishops and described by the Soviety for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings as ¢ises where “ destrun- 
tive work has been carried out under « faculty since 1896." 
The Committee have investigated the matter and find that in: 
21 out of the 40 cases no faculty was obtained. In one case 
the only eriticism is that the church was “ entirely * restored" 
by Badly (sic). By “ Bodly” is meant the late G. F, 
Boley, B.A., and the inference seoma to be that any works 
suggested hy this eminent architect must be harmful, As » 
hatter of fart, the works were of eilarcoment god azlornment 
ra thier than “ retoration,”” ancl were very carefully considered 
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hy the Chancellor, To another case, pot only was no faculty 
granterdl, bat the list is blank as to the nature of the work and 
the objection toit. In 18 of the 19 cases where faculties were 
obtained well-known architects wore employed—eg., the late 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, Sir Thomas Jackson, the late Mr. 
Hodley, Mr. Comper. and Mr. Currey. In the nineteenth case 
the faculty was net for architectural work but for stained- 
lost windows, In 10 of the 19 eases the allegations of ihe 
“ocicty as to removal of work which could have beon repaired, 
sete the fact of removal, ad to the antiquity of work removed, 
ot ae to the insertion of new work, are categorically denied hv 
these on the spet with intimate knowledges of and responsi- 
bility for the churches concerned, ly another case (one of the 
hon-feoulty group) complaint i* made of the refacine of an 
ancient wall, which, however, acema to hare heen erected 
whiuost within living memery—viz. about 1918 The Gom- 
mittee, neverthtless, recognise the honest intention of the 
Society In submitting the list and, despite all defects, its value 
Every inflarnes which tends to prevent the mnoccessary dis- 
torbunte of ancient work is salutary; it may well be that 
some of thie Boviety's eriticiame are sound, and do not merely 
depend on the artistic doctrines af a few individuals. 

The Committes make several suggestions for the improve- 
ment of proosdure in faculty suita, for preventive moengurea, 
for the superviaion of works after the iexuo of a fneulty, and 
for wwuring adiitional ooercivm power. 

“fn the opinion of the Committee greater care is needled in 
the drafting of faculties so that the worky authorised may be 
described explicitly and with adequate fulness. Harm has 
eo retulted from careless or ignorant work done in 
of 4 faculty, which might have been prevented, or at least 
detected cartier, if it had been somebndy’s duty to see that 
the faculty wes properly acted on. No part of the evidence 
fiver hy Mesers, Tapper, Nowton, and Carte, and by Canon 
Livett, waa mon Impressive than their ananimoue insiatenoe 
on the supreme importanor of. suitable selection of the con- 
fractor and even of the actual workmen to whom work on an 
ancient church js confided. ft-must be confessed that this is 
aide of the problem with which the faculty ayetem ean never 
aatisfartorily deal. More can be socatictibed by the in- 
format advice and intervention of the Bishop and those acting 
tinbeling him, but it depends most of all on the architect.” 

_In making their recommendations the Committee have eon- 
dere] kew the machinery of the Consistory Courts may be 
mathe mor effective for the protection of ancient churches 
from negieot or ill-advised alterations. But they add, “ It is 
Hain that no machinery, howover perfect, will be of the 
ullest nee for this purpoen unless it be used.” In the 
“pinion of the Committes the machinery of the Consistory 
Courts for the proper consideration and decision of cases anb- 
mitted to them can, without much difficulty or change, be 
tide trascnably effective by the joint setion of the Bisho 
and Chancellors, But in order to make it atejtiate for the 
by spite af gp ase tases ibareee it is neceseary to enforce 

J 8p phoitions for faculties in all proper cases, and (2) the 
hue ubservance of faoultios when pacers The fulfilment of 
ther canditions can only be secured hy the direct and ens- 
tained tfforta of the Bishops themerlvea, first and chiefly by 
Halnig their very large power of influence and persuasion ; and 
secondly, if and when necessary, hy cocroive procesdings to 
compel obudience tothe law, | 
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| _ Postponement of Scholarship Competitions. 

It is annomnced that the Open Examinations for the 
British School at Rome Scholarships in Architee- 
ture, &e., and for the Henry Jarvis Studentship m 
Architecture, due to be held in 1915, will be post- 
poned for one year. Announcement will be made 
lnter of the date by which the works for these post- 
Poned examinations are to be submitted. Candidaten 
Who would have been qualified to compete for the 
1915 wireiccgnaiee > will not by reason of this notice 
lorfeit their qualification to compete in the postponed 
EXT t ina. 


The unexpected appearance of underground water 
in connection with excavations for buildings in the 
Inetropolis frequently oecusions annoyance and ex- 
pense, andthe R.LB.A. Science Standing Committee are 
desirous of preparing a large scale map, which, when 
completed, will be kept for reference on the Institute's 
premises, to indicate the position of underground 
water where already obaerved. [t is highly probable 
that many streams which formerly existed on the 
surface of the land now covered by London still flow 
beneath the ground, and by the aid of the proposed 
map their present course may, approximately at least, 
be conjectured if not determimed. | 

The Science Standing Committee would accordingly 
be glad to reoerve from members of the Roval Insti- 
tute or other architects information under the follow- 
ing heads of underground water met with in course 
of building operations or excavations either in the City 
or the County of London or in Greater London : 

(1) The exact locality. 

(2) Depth at which water waa encountered. measured 
either from the street level, or, preferably, from the 
Ordnance datum. 

(3) Nature of the soil. 

(9) Date as exactly as posible 

(5) Permanence or otherwise of the level of the water— 
Le. Whether the water remained at the level at which it 
was first observed, rose, or fell. Also whether there was 
any seaaonal or tidal variation of level. 

(6) Manner in which the water wae dealt with. 

Information should be sent to, and will be thank- 
fully recerved by, the Chairman of the Committee, 
Frederic Rt. Farrow [F.], 12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Commissions in the Army. 

It has been suggested that Learned and Professional 
Societies may do good service at the present juncture 
by urging the country’s needs upon the notice of such 
of them younger members as are fitted to fill the 
position of regimental officers. Besides the New Army, 
which affords good opportunities for suitable men to 
obtain commissions, provision has to be made for 
repairing wastage in the Regular Army and in all the 
successive formations which may have to take the 
field later. It is desirable. therefore, that candidates 
should apply at once for commissions in order that 
their traming may begin without delay so that they 
may be ready for active service immediately they are 
needed. The Secretary RBA. has been provided 
with information on the subject which he will le 
pleased to supply to members on application. 

The Belgian Mission of Art. 

The Belgian Migsion of Art invite members of the 
R.1.B.A. to visit the exhibition of pictures by Belgian 
artista who remained in their country after the German 
invasion and are ruined by the war, The exhibition, 
which ia being lield at the McLean Gallery, 7 Havy- 
market, W,, consists of oil-paintings, water-colours, 
etchings, engravings, drawings, landscapes, and views 
of towne since laid waste by the invaders. All are on 





a2 


sule at very moderate prices. Accompanying cach 
picture sold is a certificate of its origin and of its 
transport through the German lines by Messrs. 
Raphael Damman and Armand Du Plessy, Directors 
of the Exhibition. The sale of the pictures would be 
a great help to the distressed Belgian artists, and the 
opportunity i4 a favourable one for purchasers of 
Christmas presents. The exhibitron ts open from 
10 um. to 6 p.m. (Raturdays 10 te 1), 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 
Jnaftructions fa Camlidates. 

L. The drawings, which chould preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architecta, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on. or befor: the dates apecified below, = 

2? Fach set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND abpkess, and the name of the 
echool, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto, | 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by o declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him, In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at any angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (f) are to be finished as working 
drawings, Lettering on all drawinga must be of @ clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character, 


Subject XOX, 

(a) A Memontat to Loan nine riengintt) the 
training ground of a Garrison City ; on a low hill raing 
with a general inclination of one in five. The Memorial is 
to stand on the summit of the hill upon o level plateau 
about 80 feet in diameter. The height of the Memorial 
is not to exceed 120 fret. Se > 

Drewings—General plan to ;4-ineh scale, Detail plan 
(ao far as may be necessary), elevations and sections; 

(4) A Gamage vor A Lagce Country Masxsrox. Provide 
for four owner's and four visitors’ curs, and washing place ; 
residence for chief chauffeur, and cleeping accommodation 
for four visitors’ chauffeurs, Provide also nce ation 
for artesian well, pump and water tower, to supply the 
mansion; electric lighting and power plant, engineer's 
workshop ; heating. fucl store, and incidental requirements 
to le provided. The site is not limited; the courtyard 
type of plan is suggested. | | 

Drawings, —Plana, elevations and sections te }-inch scale, 
om! j-inch detail of » portion. 


| Subject XX. | 

fa) A Facabs for an important firm of Fine Art Pub- 
lishers, in the principal atreet of a Capital City. Width 
of site, 36 feet (between bnildings}, Height not to exceed 
four floors above pavement line; there is to be a Shop 
Front on the ground floor, and o separate entrance to a 
fine art gallery on the first floor. ‘The facing material to be 
generally of stone, but brick is nat to be mse. 
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Drawingsa—Flans at ground and first-floor levels 
showing arrangement of facade elevation and section, All 
to +-inch secole. 

(+) A Deracuen Swiaai~g Barn rou «a Bors’ Posnc 
Scmoot. Bath not to exceed TO feet in length. | 

Drawings—Plan, elevations and longitudinal sections: 
to |-ineh scale, and a cross section through bath to }-imeh 

le. 





fa) A Rasp Staxo is a Precic Park to sccommodate 
20 performers. To be arranged as a large aloove in com- 
nexton with a colonnale. 

Dravwinge.—Plan, elevation and section to |-inch seale, 
Details to 4-inch seale, 

(bh) A Hosrer ror Mate Strupexts ox «a Derracuep 
SUaURBAN SITE to accommodate 30, and to include a 
suite of rooms for married warden. 

JDraivinga.— Plans, elevations and sections to }-inch acale. 


Dates for Sulmisnon of Designs im 1915, 


Puliject XTX. Subject XX. Subject MI. 
United Kingdom ... 27th Feb SO0th-April 30th Jinne 
Johannesburg ... 30th April 30th dune Sst Ang. 
Melbourne ... ... S0th May Slst.tuly 30th Sept 
Sydney =... - 20th May OletJuly 30th Sept. 

orunto Slet March Mth May  3lst July 


The Final: Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Kducation announce that the 
designs submitted by the following Students who are quali- 
fying for the Pinal Examination have been approved :— 

BCRIEOCT AVIUL. 

(ve) Destox fon an Ecewestraivy Mixen Senne, 
Alin: CH. Holden: W. Palmer ; J, 
Bisiker : FR. Keep: N. Picton +. &. 
Brown. Mele Lancaster: C Fite: J. 3B, 
Brown: W. I. Langrish-Toye: F.C. Rowtley; LJ, 
Dailey: A, B. Loweth ; 5. HH, Smith: T. H. 


lis W, Middleton = 'V, Tanner « se 
Filkins: E,W. Minna: 8, E. Walker rH. F. 
Hall: KB. Mitchell: C. H. Watt: W. J. 


Harlaml: No.0. = Nathanieles: J... Whiteheod: PB. 


(o) Destase pom a Coxcerr Haw. 
Dervi DCL Gooder: F, E. Lyne: E., Jane, 
Dodd: R. F. Howerft: G.B. Shearer: T. &. 
Evans: T, Hull: ¥. Tokekowhi-: K. 








MINUTES, TY, 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Rannist 
1914-15, held Monday, 14th Dewom ber 1914, at a ie pes 
aent > Mr. Ernest Newton, ALA, President, in the Chair: 
ad Fellows {including 10 members of the Crouse), 38 Asao- 
iintes [including 2 member of the Council), 9 Licentiates, 2 
Hon. Associates, ard] Hiimerous visitors—ihe Minutes of the 
Leiteny Nip pusinesn, held 30th November, having eee ny 
intiegg In the JounxaL, were taken aa tead agit signe) ae 

The following Iicentinte attending for th L 

Wa Dentiate atte: fret time sinoe 
hie election waa formally udmitty "+ es t—.¥ 
Aw met Revmeour Babice: Ser etree ee a 

A Paper ty Mir, 7.0; Jonas [F.lon" Tre Wo 

mvt a “3 RA OF THE La 
Joris BeLcarr, B.A. having been read and ihistrated he 
ected Sarr ‘noted, and onthe mat ivan af Pro. 

PSeor Perce in ‘tte (F.|, eemonded bh ‘Sir Wim, Hs Ay 
iM thanks was Paecsed to hin hy acclers ee Pinectet il oe 

The Moevting separate) af 9.45 pm, 
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Airy. Heleher's Design for a Church of the Regent's Canal, Paddington. 


THE WORK OF THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 
By J. J. Joass | F.}. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th December 1914, 


‘TSS dealing with the subject of this Paper I feel that T must necessanly be covering ground which 

| is already familiar to most of those here to-night. It is not my intention to add to the eloquent 

testimonies to Mr. Belcher's memory by many of his colleagues and contemporaries at the time 

of his death. J] propose rather to mark out clearly the successive phases of his career and to shew you 

in detail some of the more lnportant works by means of lantern slides, describing them shortly as 
We proceed, 

Mr. Beleher was born in 1841 at Trinity Square, Southwark. He spent his life in London, and 
(red last year at no great distance from the place of lis birth. He was therefore a true Londoner, and 
his interests and sympathies were bound up in the city which he loved so well. His father, Mr. John 
Belchor, was also an architect and atirveyor, who practised at No. 5, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
He was an able man of business, with considerable artistic and musical ability. His mother was a 
direct descendant of Willian Woollet, the emment engraver. The Woollets were onginally of Dutch 
ongin, and us many of the members of the family had artistic gifts Mr. Beleher’s artistic character 
may have been derived from them. Mr, Belcher spent a year or two at school at Luxembourg, and 
even at that time gave evidence of a decided bent for sketching and drawing, some of his sketches of 
the Luxembourg fortifications being engraved in the Illustrated London News of 1867. 

About the age of twenty-one he spent some time im Paris studying especially modern French 
architecture, and some of the work done in his father’s office soon afterwards bore distinct evidence of 
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this influence. In the year 1865 he was taken into partnership by lus father and commenced an 
active career a8 an architect which only terminated with his death. 


In forming an estimate of Mr. Belcher's work and of the very considerable influence which he has . 


had on contemporary architecture there 1s one aspect which should not be lost sight of. His father 
practised in the City of London at 4 period when the traditions of Soane, Donaldson, and their sehool 
had by no means died out. He was almost entirely unaffected by the Gothic Revival and the teach- 
ings of its prophets, not from any inability to appreciate and understand the beauty of Gothic, but 
from a logical conviction that such work was wnsuitablé to the requirements of his time, particularly 
in the class of work he was likely to be engaged upon in London City. He sent his son to Pars to 
study especially the Renaissance work, and no doubt what he learned at that time affected in a very 
marked manner the work of his later years. A continuity of thought anid tradition was thus preserved 


from father to son which connected him to an unusual extent with the traditions of the later phages | 


of English Renaissance architecture and specially qualified him to take part in the early manifesta- 
tions of ita revival. | 
On his return to his father’s office the first buildings which bore the mark of the influence of John 


Belcher, jun,, were the Royal Insurance Company's building in Lombard Street and the Commercial 


Union Assurance Company in Cornhill, Some of the seulpture of the former building was executed by 
Thomas Thornyeroft, the father of the present Royal Academician, and illustrates at that early period 
the importance which Mr. Belcher attached to the allied arts in connection with architecture, a principle 
to which he was faithful to the last and which was to have a great effect on his fatare work. 

Notwithstanding the paternal warnings and instruction he soon came under the influence of the 
Gothic movement, und m fact became one of iis most enthusiastic devotess. He was a contemporary 
of Sedding, anil the work of aodwin, Burges, and Street affected him powerfully, The effects of this 
change are first noticeable in his work at Mansion House Buildings ot the corner of Queen Victoria 
Street and Poultry, now occupied by Messrs. Mappin & Webb, and a small hall for the Corners’ Com- 
pany, afterwards pulled down and rebuilt, by Messrs. Rylands to allow of the extension of their premises: 
(see fig. 1). 

During Mr. Beleher's Gothic period such men as Mr. Harry Wilson, Mr. Needham Wilson, and 
Mr. Beresford Pite were at work in his office, and had he been successful in obtaining a commission for 
a great public building at this time the result, [T have no doubt, would have been notable. This 
was not to be, however, and most of the work carried out was of a domestic character—as, for example, 
Stowell Park, a restoration and additions on a large seale for the Earl of Eldon. A special feature 
of the design is the garden. This drawing |fig. 2| is by Professor Beresford Pite—a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, and a remarkable one of its kind. Other examples are Holeombe, Chatham; Yeldhall Manor, 


‘wvford ; Morden Grange, Blackheath ; Eyot House, Chiswick Mall, for Sir John Thornyeroft ; and _ 


hia own house, Redholm. 

These designs were typical of the best domestic architecture of the time when the great mass of 
such work was exceedingly poor. They reflect strongly the work of Nesfield and Norman Shaw, who, 
along with a few other pioneers, were the forerunners of the great advance in English Homedita 
architecture which followed. 

A notable feature of nearly every one of these designs is the garden—a subject whieh 
specially appealed to Mr. Heleher when the idea of a garden designed by an architect seemed most 
anusual. This love of gardens continued all through his life, and 1 will shew you later some fartisad 
examples of his work in this branch of our art. i eee z 

Although keenly interested im ecclesiastical architecture Mr. Belcher had few opportunities in this 
direction, and the most important designs were never carried mut, Amone these is the desi . for the 
completion of Brandon's Gordon Square church. This fine spire fig, 3) , ed oS GO ; eioal | 
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addition to the ehureh. The Catholic Apostolic Church, Paddington, is another design of that period. 
It will remind you of Sedding’s Sloane Square church, which was erected about the same time. With 
the exception of one or two small restorations and additions, he did no more church work until quite 
recently. 

About the year 1875 Mr. John Belcher, sen., retired from bmsimess, and his son entered mto 
partnership with Mr, James W. James. This arrangement continued until 1882, Mr. James continuing 
the business management of the firm until his retirement in the latter year. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Beresford Pite returned to him after a year’s absence on the staff of The 
Builder, In 1885 he beeame a partner, and much of the work subsequently produced exhibits his 


influence very strongly. Their conversion from Gothic uppears to have taken place about the same — | 


time, and the Renaissance soon captivated them. Signs of this change are not wanting in Mr. Belcher's 
domestic work, and several visits to the Continent seem to have confirmed him in his devotion to 
the style. ‘ 

His first important public building, the new Hall for the Institute of Chartered Accountants, was 
won in competition. It was the lighter and more fanciful phase of Renaissance architecture which 
appealed most to him at this time, and his mind was strongly stimulated by visits to Southem Germany 
and Vienna. The eccentricities of the late Italian work wt Genoa also had its effect upon him and is 
reflected in the Accountants’ Hall, 

At the date of its completion in 1891 this building possessed many novel and almost startling 
features, thoogh they are no longer thought so, and since then many of them have become so familiar 
by much repetition as to seem almost hackneyed. It attracted a great deal of notice, favourable and 
otherwise, according to the individual leanings of the erities of those days; indeed, the controversy 
till oes On. I have just heard from a friend of mine in Lord Kitchener's army, billoted on another 
member of our profession whose pet topic is the pernicious influence of Belcher and all his works on 
English architecture. This individual isin a distinet minority to-day, however. Its sound proportion 
and beautiful detail make this building even now one of the most interesting and stimulating 
examples of the modern Renaissance style in England. Moreover, it is unique in being embellished 
by the work of two of the most accomplished English seulptors, Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, R.A., and 
the late Mr. Harry Bates, They have never, im my opinion, surpassed their work on this Lrildlingr, 
whieh, I think, is the high-water mark of architectural sculpture in this country, and the exquisite 
fitness of the setting gives additional value to its effect. 

It is pleasing to have to record that the interior decoration of the Council Chamber of this building 
is now in progress. It is based upon the lines onginally suggested—a repetition of the architecture of 
the room in the great panels on either side, with subjects of a symbolical character carried round the 
semi-domes at either end. The work is bemg carned out by Mr. George Murray, und T am glad to he 
able to state that it had Mr. Beleher's entire sympathy and approval. It was no small comfort to him 
in his last illness to know that this building, which Ihave good reason to believe was his favourite 
one, was at last to be embellished as he intended it to be done. | 

While the Chartered Accountants’ building was in progress the competition design for the South 
Kensington Museum was being prepared, The reputation of an architect usnally rests upon work whieh 
he has actually carried out and left behind complete, hut this design, lle the first desion for St. Paul's 
in the ease of Wren, must certainly be reckoned with in any estimate of Mr. Belcher's work and infln- 
ence. It gave a fine opportunity for the display of that imaginative anid fancify] phase of the 
sance which he adopted at this period, and, I think, has not been surpassed in these , : 

English architect of our time. The drawing of the Main Entrance Hall and Ga] 
been seen by many of the present generation of draughtsmen, and js 
drawings | know. 

Among a number of designs made about this time, chiefly in competition, 
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very fine one for the chief offices of the Royal Insurance Company in Liverpool. This mess pag 
Lo the more orthodox lines of the Italian Renaissance, which becomes increasingly apparent in hit work 
from year to year, : : picis 
About the year 1890 the office was removed from Adelaide Place to 20, Hanover oUaare, and with 
the removal came a change in the character of his practice, For a number of years following he had 
little work to dom the City, but in another direction be was fully oceupied. About the year 1806 





Pm. §. THe AsHros Mewogias. 


Mr. Belcher collaborated with Mr. Macartney and the late Mr. Bradley Batsford in the production of 
The Later Renaissance Architecture in England. This was a work which absorbed a great deal of his 
time and interest, and he frequently referred to this time as one of the happiest of his life. Many were 
the meetings and conferences, and mnumerable the drawings, photographs, and sketches passed in 
review before the final selection was made. | have been told by one of the best-known and moat 
succeastul architects in Ameriea that it is the most useful architectural work ever published, and it 


must certainly have saved many an architectan infinity of trouble in the design of English woodwork. 


THE WORK OF THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 1h 


The making of this book had the effect of turning Mr. Beleher’s thoughts from Viewna and Genoa to 
England, and had a great influence upon his subsequent work. 

While he was engaged upon this work, in the year 1895, it was, T think, Mr. Beresford Pite who 
‘igpested to him that | might have some drawmgs which were required for illustration, Several were 
found suitable, and eventnally I made a number of others, which have found a place in the book. 
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At the same time I found a good deal of very varied work to do m his office, and in this way a 
lasting fnendship commenced which endured until the day of his death. In 1905 we entered imto 
partnership and since then worked constantly together. 

The leisure whieh he had enjoyed forseveral years was interrupted by work on the drawings for the 
new Town Hall at Colchester, This was won in competition with several other well-known London 
architects, and wag the first of several 1 lesions based on decidedly English lines. From this time 
onward the practice, which was w steadily increasing one, left him little time for further efforts in a 

i) 
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literary direction. He found time in 1906-7 to write Essentials in Architecture, a very opportune work 
anil one which met with an extensive welcome from the Press and public. It was with him id labour of 
love and represents very faithfully the principles which he continually strove to But mtn PYAGHIES: 
Representative works of these years are the Colchester Town Hall, The Tower, I angboure, Electra 
House, Cambridge Town Hall, Cornbury Park [fig. 7], and the Ashton Memorial [figs. 5 & 6]. The 
outstanding feature of the latter building 1s, [ think, its construction. The site 1s a most exposed OT 
and the wind pressure upon the isolated dome at times enormous. In the ground plan the four diagonal 





Pin, 7, Coneatrnr Pank, Oareanmesnint : Xew EsTuaxce 


ehambers, besides enclosing and sheltering the piazzas, form powerful buttresses for the corners of the 
square. They are weighted by cupolas above, and the walls of the first stage are carried up of great 
width with a hollow space between. The second stage, os you will observe, is constructed on the 
principle of the Roman Pantheon, having the alternate rectangular and semicircular recesses adopted 
with so much success there, giving great lateral strength to the wall supporting the dome, combined 
with lightness of construction, anid doing away entirely with the use of steel until the dome itself is 
reached, dc. 

Other work of this period includes the Roval London Insurance Company's Offices, the reecon- 
struction of No. 45 Belprave Square, a library in 49 Prince's Gate, Mappin & Webb's naw premises, 
Oxford Street, additions to Winchester House, Old Broad otreet, and the Royal Insurance Building 
in Piccadilly. 

(To be contovwed,) 
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THE CIVIC DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 
AS A WAR MEASURE, 
By HV, Lancnestenr, Vice-President R.1B.A. 


Read at « Mevting convened by the Architects’ War Committee, and 
held at the B.1.8.A. Galleries, Thuteday, 17th Der, 114, 


A® you are probably aware, an important part 
= ke 


of the work of the Architects’ War Committee 
i@ the provision of work for those arelitects who 
are epee of a livelihood owing to the War. 
It is all very well to raise the ery of “ Busineas as 
usual,” but it soon becomes obvious that when a 
large proportion of the national earnings have to be 
devoted to carrying on warfare on its present scale, 
other industries involving the employment: of capital 


must suffer, and that after making due allowance: 


for those professional men who are qualified and able 


to jon His Majesty's Forces there must still remain 


4 large number who are placed in a very difficult 
position, oot only among architects, but in other 
professions connected with building and all forms of 
activity depending on capital. | 

Now, im looking around to see how such pro- 
fessional men could be most usefully employed, the 
Professional Employment section of the War Com- 
tttee came to the conclusion that the work of 
Civie Development Survey should take a prominent 
place in their programme. , 

[do not propose to go into the efforts being made 
to secure this support, but I may aay that they have 
recerved a measure of encouragement sufficient to 
justify perseverance in these activities. A general 
acheme for administration has been sketched out, 
but, as there are other mare important Considerations 
hefore us, I will not now take up your time with 
details of this kind, but will pase on to define what is 
comprehended in the work of the Civic Development 
Survey. 

Perhaps you will ask why, before doing this, | do 
hot proceed to make out the case for undertaking 
this work either at all or more especially at the 
Present time. T will give you my reason for leaving 
this admittedly necessary argument till the end. It 
is that there has hoen so much vague talking and 
loos thinking on this subject that until a clear 
efinition of the aims and methods of a Civic Develop- 
ment Survey is fortaulated it is impossible to appre- 
cute either its general claims or its suitability as « 
War Measure. 

Now, as might he expected, of all cur British erties, 
London has carried this class of work the furthest, 
and the fact that we have now on the walls a number 
af examples of civic survey work in London will 
materially lighten my task. Where authorities differ 
I shall make no attempt to decide between them, 
but. will content myself with the broad general lines 
and lenve it an open question as to relative urgency 
of the various sections. | 

It will help my purpose to quote Mr, Raymond 


Unwin, who has, we must all agree, s0 fully justified 
his selection for the post of Clief Inspector of Town 
Planning by the Local Government Board. 


SCHEDULE OF Purrmwixary INFORMATION THE COLLEC- 
TIOS AND CONSIDERATION OF WHICH AT A FURLIO TOWNS 
PLANSING ENQUIBY SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR BY THE 
Tows PLassise Brow 

ee ane ragtaene to ahow aa completely as 
ale | lines of t whe development. (thos - 

aa in 1632 would be useful in this connection.) 6 

(6) Oninance Survey mapa, colotimd to show the present 
condition of the town with regard to such matters as :>— 
L. Difference in degree of denaity of population. 
2 Ay imanitary areas, or areas of special poverty. 
3. Distribution of manufacturing business areas. 
5 Vanuist xpaden avaliable Ios te extension of (4). 
6 Public buildings and all plaoes of public interest or 
apeciil beauty within the area to be dealt with. 
7. Traffic facilities, railways, tramways, tubes. water- 


& The lines of main drainage aod water supply. 


9.. All the finer existing trees on the arva to be dealt with, 
together with any other feature of natural beauty or 


internat. 
(¢) Geological mam, with diagrame ahowin: ing 
fC, Caest mnp with dingrmn showing provang 


(@) Contour survey maps of the areas to be dealt with, show- 
ing the levels of the whole of the ground at frequent intervala. 

(¢) A relief model of certain portions of the ground would be 
most desirable. 

(f) Mapa of other towns, ancient and modern, Engfish and 
fornign,. mimmilaurl situated, to be used for purposes of comypari« 
aon antl digestion. 

In addition to the information required to make the 
mation concerning :— - 

_ {a) Creneral traffic conditions, and statistics, the degree of 
flow into and owt from the centre with its general direction, 

(4) Particulars of existing, proposed, and desirable railway, 
waterway, highway, aod tramway facilities. 

(¢) Particulars of local industries and the requirements for 
arin ence, ILE and extension. eet 

{@) Particulars of existing tendencies © town's growth, 
with isdisations afforded by them as te the natural lines of the 
town's development. 

(e) Historical and legendary associations with places or 
buildings, particulars of places of special beauty, together with 
suoh pointe as a prospect of mea, nverfront, or public building 
which it is important to preserve or provide for. 


In connection with (e) a collection of photos with plans 
to show their pointe of view would be of great value. 

0 Particulars a¢ to parks, playgroonds, and other | : 
epooea, with statistics aa to their relative use by the public, and 

ugnestions as to the special nerds of the present town, and m= 
to desirable places to be reserved to mect the needs of future 
town oxtenons. 

if) Eatimotes of the probable futore retpuirement of achoola 
Pas all other public binidinw: for which it would be desirable 
that sites should be chosen aml reserved. 

(4) Partioulars of any local custome, requirements, or proju- 
lived affecting the desirable size and shape of building plots 
for various purposes, hence determining the distribution and 
distance apart of new street. Any soggestions a= to the 
character and treatment of mew streets. 

(() And, finally, purtioulars of all Jocal conditions ma to 
builiting materials andl traditional methets of building preva- 
lent in the diatriot, type: of trees and shrohawhich are known 
to flourish, and any of the more subtle charneteri=tira whieh go 
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to make wp the individuality—historical, economical, and 
attistie—of the town or otty under consideration, with a view 
to preserving a4 far as porsihle auch indlivhiuality in the 
enlarged town. 


OUTLINE SCHEME POR Civic Drvevorment Surveys 
in RELATION TO PRorrssionaL UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In view of the general recognition of the fact that 
thorough civic surveys are an essential preliminary to 
the preparation of sound schemes forthe future develop- 
ment of our cities, it may be pointed owt that the 
present moment offers exceptional opportunities for 
enlisting the services of these peculiarly qualified for 
auch an undertaking. If is already evident that 
durmg the continuance of the War there will be a con- 
siderable diminution of employment among the pro- 
fessional classes, many of whom would possesa expe- 
rience and training suited te the demands of this work. 
In such conditions the provision of a means of liveli- 
hood is bv far the best method of avoiding distress, 
and, therefore, employment or work having a general 
and permanent value meets, to an exceptional degres, 
the necessities of the cuse. A subscription for the 
purpose has been started by the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee, hut it is allocated to this profession only, and, 
as it does not appear that a scheme so wide in its scope 
should be dealt with on these exclusive lines, it is hoped 
that the other professions will be induced to co-operate 
in the collection and distribution of a fund, which, 
having regard to the general utility of the work to be 
ese should also receive support from the nation as a 
whale. 

Local supervision might be exercised by an honorary 
committee of leading citizens who would employ, on 
certain definite lines, as professional staff, recom- 
mended to them by the various committees interested, 
for the purpose of procuring and tabulating such in- 
formation as is comprehended in the civic survey. 

It is suggested that the work should be grouped 
under the following headings :-— 

I. ARcweoLoctaAL.—Comprising records of oll sites 
aml) buildings of architectural or historic interest, with 
positions and particulars indicated on mapa.—All existing 
information collated and defences supplicd.—Sugges- 
tions for the use and preservation of buildings obsolete for 
their original purpores. 

@, Recnsation.—The study of existing information. — 
Position, character, and arenes of parks wnd recreation 
grounds, the extent to which they are used, and the loca. 
tion, density, and genera! status of the inhabitants using 
them.—Public buildings, sach ae libraries, baths, ete., on 
the same basie.—Private playing fields, golf links, ote., 
dealt with on similar lines.—Notional features of exor 
tional interest, —Sugeestions as to correlation of all these, 
neighbourhoml, centres, dec, 

3. Envcatioxan—Study of existing statistics ns in 
elucational fucilitie: and the Intal demands on them, din. 
grammatic indications of grade, attendances, and the 
operations of private and religious bodies, 

4. Hyomse.—Existing statistira are here fairly com. 
plete. Study of these in relation to phywiography and 
population density, with results shown graphically, 

3 Commrence,—The indication of existing (and probable 
future) centres of employment, their character, the 


numbers of emplovees, the localities they oceupy, average 
Wher, dc, 

6. Trarric.—Railway, water, tramway and road facili- 
ties with the existing trafic. Capacity of each and pro- 
bable future developments considered in relation to traffic, 

7. VaLratios.—Graphic rendering of relative valoes of 
all land and buildings, 

3. Gesmnar—Collection and classification of maps, 
ilustrations and stutisties of other towns, British or 
foreign, rlispluying similarities in thelr growth and ciremm- 
BLaAnces. 


The imformation gathered under these headings 
would be placed in graphic form on Ordnance maps, 
thus giving faeilities for comparison between the 
various factors, and forming a permanent record of 
present conditions. and future possthilities. ‘The whole 
would be arranged in a form suitable for publication if 
required, but the contidential character of aome of the 
information would necessitate that exhibition or pub- 
lication should be at the discretion of the mich pal 
authorities. Subject to this proviso the results would 
naturally he gathered together to form « civic museum, 
open to the public, which ia bound to. exercise an 
important influence on the future of the city, 

Now | have endeavoured to subdivide all this work 
into groups and have prepared what may he deseribed 
as specimen sheets, showing how the work may be 
carried out by many who have had se far no previous 
training except a sound general education coupled 
with the discipline of some employment, so that 
workers of all kinds may be brought into the scheme 
by a good system of organisation and by clarity of 
definition in these subdivisions, 

CIVIC SURVEY—DRAFT SPECIMEN SHEETS. 
Sheet 1, 
.—Ancnfotoay (A, GexEmat), 

Prepare «# plan of the city (using G-inch Ordnance 
sheets) showing by hatchings ite extent at the following 
periods :— 

Roman...  .. 


Oi 1700 ... ina a nes SH 
1700 to 1831 wt a =" = 
1831 to 1851... 15 ie “os Sar 
1851 to 1871... Og: aa 
1871 to 1891... is = “a el 
1891 to 1901 _£ i fe, aS 


ikwadaliees:: 46) 22) <0 ae 


Supplementary notes as to the reasons for periods of 
AP ns he and development and ax to any salient features 
+ the city as « whole at various dates, such as lines of 
= a Wadler coicrone: es 5 dates, such as ot 
al | copies should be eotlected ane 
arranged in onder af date Reference should be made ti 
con existing collections, stating where they may be 


Sheet 2, 


| l.—Ancantony (A, SPECUAL). 
a (if necessary) and tint on Ordnance abeets ;— 
Hritieh CAMph... j 
Roman oasnpe f & i = fe ak 
Battlethelbe i : . oe Ble 
abi Sew ox, aes ik EELEE 


CIVIC DEVELOPMENT SURVEY AS A WAR MEASURE 


st aaa aates .... — Be Pe ie - 
OL rons rai aa =e tT ws Pole 
Roman buildi: kis a fla an Le oe = 
Medina) buibtings 2... 00 2.0 ius Pes =» Blne 
ISO] te 1700-2. as Se ee a Geen 
Buolding= of exceptional srchitertural interest since 
E ITO... =e-e : ann et j 45 ion ian Black 
Buildings of histurie interest (euch as residences of 

great menisine 1700 2. ae Ben 


_ Each site or building to have a reference mimber refer- 
Ang to a folio in which all the information, drawings, views, 
&c.. shall be ealleeted. 

This information should include the names of present 
ener ant occupier, full deveription of pest and present 
ie, partioulre of alterations and restorations, list of hooks 
na nee doaling with it, stating where same may 
Dae Toe, 


Suggest uses for interesting buildings that are obsolete. 


for their original purpose, 


Sheet 3, 
IL—Recaeation, 
Obtain all information available re municipal under- 





takings, such ae parks, ition grounds, public builcings 
for entertainment, libraries, batha, &e. Also private pro- 
Vision for playing ficlds, golf links, nvoecourses, houses of 
entertoiniment, de. Find, if possible, the anrmal number 
of visits to these. | 

Colour on six-inch Ordnance sheets :— 


cae paris, &o, 22. oa re os -« Derk green 
JAAS DeCROntON APGAR eee Litt preen 
public. buildings for entertainment a as Red 

vOTAnes: ... Pie 


Brown 


Bathe et ike Sees Pare 
Placve ol ontertainment (private) =... ... Pink 


Against cach place (or on margin of map) a group af 
“{Uifee proportioned to number using (say ¢-inch square 
oqttils 10,000 per annum), ancl a reference number referring 
to detailed description and statistics in folio, : 

This deseription should include date of opening, leading 
foatures, fo, and the general character of the ground or 
Premises, | 

Waste land. 

Sheet 4, 
Itt.—Epvearrons, 

Bases of Information, 

Reports of Kduoation Department. 

Reports of Education Committee of County Council. 

Cenkus return 

Reports of Juvenile Labour Exchanges. 

Indicate on Ordnance sheets tion of 
Provided schools... .., “ite 


o Rod 
‘on-provided sohools | 


Brown 


ba Lo rr. Ct 0 


Secondary mchooli. 2. yes, Otrmage 
Private sethools oan i=. Bee Me nad. Bl 
Universities and technion! institutes for =p 


Ce om oom i oon 


Cinlised teaching Purple 

Against each Place (or on muargir n of map) a group af 
stmilarly coloured squares proportioned > mabae. Ont 
regiter of each institution (say 4 inch square to each 
twenty), with percentages of accommodation provided and 
i ces, tnd a reference number referring to detailed 
escoption, area from which students are drawn, their 
Maygrounda, and other statistics, in special folio. 





"1 


7 
- 
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Notes as to scholarships, progress, physique, and cir- 
cumstances of students, teaching bnpthodda &o., and 
forther studies co-relating to other sections, Also as to 
subsequent careers of students as related to the education 
they have received. . J 





IV.— Hyorexe. 

Bazes of information :— 

A geological map, 

A contour map (6-inch Ordnance), 

Reports of Medical Officers of Health, 

Meteorological reports. 
The contours at every twenty-five fect to be coloured on 
the 6-inch map, 


A set of 6-inch Ordnance mapa to be hatched as directed 
toshow: ~ i 

Density of population, 

Death rate, 

Zymotic death rate. 

Infant death rate. 

Birth rate, | | 
Other statistics to be illustrated graphically : 

Physique. 

Crime (olassified}, 


and general conclusions to be arrived af aa to. insanitary 
areas and the working of municipal services in regard to 


health. | 
Exceptional overcrowding and other pointa demanding 
attention should be reported on, 


Sheet 6. 
V.—Commence, Isprsrey. 
Collect and tabulate the following information (Data 


from Chamber of Commerce, Labour Exchanges, &e,), 


Oufpal and ita destinution. 

Industrics of city and district. 

Where and how carried an. 

Factories, mills, &c. 

Past or deonying industries and reasons, 

Expanding industries and reasons, 

Localisation of inchestries. | 

Method of work und payment. 

Home industries ancl their condition. 

Seasonal and intermittent employment, | 

A general historic review of the city's industrial develop-. 
merit. 

Supply, distribufion, and other services, 

Food, how obtained, and modes of distribution. 

Other requisites, and modes of distribution, 

Municipal services, and modes of dixtnibution, 

Relationship between wages and prices. 

Plot on Ginch Ordnance map in various colours the 
premises where nombersareemployed. 

Municigal wodertakings (classified into trades). 

Co-operative undertakings (classified into trades), 

Joint stock and private undertakings (classified into 
traces), 

\ainet each place (or on margin of map) a group of 

similarly coloured squares propertioned to nomber of cim- 
plovees (say on j-inch square to cach twenty) with average 
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weekly wage, anid a reference number to folios giving fur- 

ther statistics, localities where employees reside, ke, 
Hatch aa directed on a similar map areas where the 

weekly wages of the inhabitants fall between certain 


Diagrams of nnemployment percentages in trades by the 
week and year, ; 


VL—Trarrin, 

Obtain the Report of London Traffic Branch of Board of 
Trade, 1912, 6s, Study this, obtain what, statistics are 
available, supplement these by personal investigations, and 
prepare reporte of traffic conditions in your city on similar 
lines. ‘The work may be divided into:— 

1. Tramways. 

2, Street veluclee, 

4. Podestrione. 

4. Railways. 

5. Waterways (if any). 

1, 2, and 3 should include notes on road and pavement 
widths and their adequacy or otherwise for tho existing 
and probable future traffic, Special notes should be made 
of points at which traffic difficulties arise and the reasons 
investigated na far as possible. 

I venture to add a supplementary sheet prepared 
by Mr. V. Bell showing a somewhat different treatment 
of the subject selected. 


1. Survey of official action ae regards poverty, cases of the 
blind, deaf and dumb, epileptics, inebriates, and other physical 
and mental defectives, orphans, wails, Ac. 

2.. Survey of voluntary action in the same—g., Charity 
Organisation sonsar f Surgien! Aid Sovirty, Ragged School 
Umon, Incorporated Society for the Blind. 


3. Note on co-operation between official and voluntary 


antion nod #aggestion for further co-operation, ; 

4. Survey philantheogie action of religious bodies and 
slggest co-operation, 

3 To tabulate working of Act for Feeding Neressitoua 
Chiliren in locality. | . | 

6 Survey working of euch institutions as boot, coal, blanket 
lubes. 

7. Survey loca! charitably bequests; original bequests and 
how now applied ; by whom managed (Charity Commissioners, 
&e.):) (albmehou e, 

& Especially note the effect (pauperising or otherwise) of 
aeegy op bay work iti seer Fy antctantaiy\' 

S OU anthrepie Oftial ind Tentary | in con. 
nevtion yap animala (R.S.PWCLA., &e., atl catile 
troughs, dc. ). 

10. Action (official and voluntary) re unemployment. 

Ll. Action (official and voluntary) re fallen women. 

12 Official and voluntary activities: re medical treatment 
(hospitala, &e.). Cs 
‘. 1% ‘To prove vali of euch (as Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund) 

4. Survey work dealing with recroation—.7., Children’s 
Happy Evening Association ani play-centres. 

15. Work ench aa college settlements, Toynbee Hall, Ocord! 
House, &c, 

16 Dealing with ex-criminals (official and voluntary) might 
come ander this heating. 

eld ine aaa with sheeia on Recreation, Hygiene, Educa: 
Lian, ao, 


As the result of these investigations we obtain w 
valuable mass of information concerning the city, 





most of which is presented in graphic form so that it 
ia easily aseimilated and used in making comparative 
studies, To facilitate these comparisons all ee 
ete., should be suitably arranged and hung on the 
walla of a permanent Mumerpal Exhibition (with the 
exception of those containing information that the 
Authorities mght regard as of a confidential nature). 

This Exhibition would serve the double purpose af 
reducing the labours of those undertaking the task of 
preparing a Town Planning Scheme and also of edu- 
cating the citizen in the conditions and factors govern- 
ing his life and that of lis fellows. | 
Nes that the development of our cities has been — 
made by the Town Planning Act « matter of public 
initiative, it is urgent that the information comprised 
in the Civic Development Survey should be placed in 
a conventent form before those who are concerned in 
carrying out the Act, 

But of far more importance than this (for, after all, 
the expert ean get a great deal of the mformation he 
wants by digging for it) is the influence that would be_ 
exercised on the general public, substituting a fine 
ideal of communal life for a narrow individuali 
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REVIEWS. 
ST. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

London County Council Survey of Lomdon, Fol. Vi The 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Pields, Part If. 4. Lond. 1914. 
Published by the London County Council, Spring Gardena: 
The present volume is the fifth of the authoritative: 

series issued wider the general editorship of Sir Lau- 
rence Gomme and Dr. Philip Norman; it completes 
the survey of the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and » 
treats of the inyportant building operations that tool: 
place in the north of the Parish at the cloge of the 
eighteenth century, 

It is not an easy matter to review a work of such 
magnitude and historical value. In the first place, 
one is overawed by the masa of information : and, 
seqondly, one views such industry with jealous eyes; 
for every separate volume of the series already pub-- 
lished contains matter sufficient to the cycle of the 
Renaissance in England. Inthe Preface Sir Laurence: 
Gomme states: * As in the case of the other volumes 
issued, the si Atop part of the book, from the sur- 
vey point of yew, is to be found in the photocranhs 
and drawings, to which the letterpress is Dear sats 4 
servient, but which form only a portion of the actual 
collection in the hands of the Council,’ This is one 
of the points on which I disagree with the distinguished 
editor ; for although the drawings are explicit and well 
selected, the photographs in many instances are un- 
worthy of reproduction, especially in a work that pur- 
perts to stand for all time. ‘This remark is not meant 
to disparage the whole series of illustrations, but only 
refers to certam subjects, which I shall specify further 
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Sir Laurence Gomme very modestly refers to the: 
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letterpress, which in its accuracy is fascinating to a 
degree ; and he states: “* The materials for the history 
have been cathered from diverse sources, and the liste 
of occupiers of the various houses dealt with have been 
obtamned principally from the parish and sewer rate 
books, supplemented by the Hearth Tax Rolls and 
information given in deeds,” 

The volume opena with a description of the Boun- 
dary of the Parteh of At. Giles, leads one gently 
through High Holborn, Little Turnstile and Kingsway 
to the seventeenth-rentury thoroughfare, Great Queen 
Street. [t explams the foundation of the Freemasons: 
Tavern and the Great Queen Street Chapel, now de- 
molished ; it epeake of Sardinia, Betterton and Endell 
Streets ; dwells fora space on Marshland (Seven Dials), 
Imgers historically on the church from whence the 
Parish takes its name, skims New Compton Street, 
Denmark Street and Denmark Place ; investigates 
the site of “ The Rookery; crosses New Oxford 
Street and explores Great Russell Street ; and, finally, 
enters Bedford Square, whose secret is revealed in 
thirty-eight pages of absorbing information. 

_ One cannot bestow too much praise on a policy that 
18 directed so thoroughly to include specimens of archi- 


tecture even of such recent date as F. P. Cockerell’s. 


additions to the Freemasons’ Tavern. But it is a 
matter of surprise to the reviewer to find that New 
Uhcfond Street is scarcely mentioned. Yet this shop- 
Ping thoroughfare in architectural treatment is second 
only to Regent Street ; its achievement was one of the 
last efforts of the Committee of Taste, and Sir James 
Pennethorne, the nephew of John Nash, was the archi- 
tect. Neither is there mention of the famous Brewery 
at the corner of Bainbridge Street with its brickwork 
arcuations of interminable length ; this structure was 
4 favourite subject with the early nineteenth-century 
print-sellers. Perhaps in another volume these omts- 
sions will be ividliydled.. 

It is also a matter for regret that no mention is made 
of Flaxman's tomb in the churchyard of St. Gilvs ; 
tombs are always of interest to the antiquary, and the 
best of them should be recorded. Referring to the 
text, it is welcome to see small illustrations inserted, 
in proximity te the descriptions, such as plans,sketches 
of date tablets, stair brackets, couts-ol-urma, fireplaces, 
and other items, all of which give colour to the subject, 

The chief interest of the volume, however, to the 
designer who reverences the work of the past inheres 
in the 107 plates of drawings and photographs. From 
the respective maps of Aguas, 1560-1570; Hollar, 1658 ; 
Fairthorne, 1658; Strype, 1720; and Hewett's Sur- 
vey, Made in 1815, can be traced the abnormal de- 
velopment of this residential quarter from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, until Thomas Leverton and 
Creorge Dance finished the planning of Bedford Square 
and Alfred Place. Hewett's map of 1815 shows Rus- 
sell Square as completed by the elder Burton; also 
Gower Street and the projected streets forming the 
rampart of northern Bloomsbury to the New Road. 
Plate 7 shows some interesting joinery details of a room 


belonging to the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Plate § is a photograph of a unique early nine 
teenth-century shop front. Plate 9 is a very black 
photograph of a charming late eighteenth-century 
shop front, from which it is impossible to read the 
detail, Plate 10js so bad im reproduction that its in- 
clusion in the book seems incredible, Plate 11 shows 
two ecighteenth-century window treatmenta, which 
readily lent themselves for the purpose of small shops. 


Plates 12 to 22 are alternately drawings and phote- 


graphs of architectural buildings and details from 
Great Queen Street and buildings in the vicinity. 
Exception, however, must be taken to Plate 19, which 
isa dull, black photograph. The internal and external 
aspect of the Rveeaons Tavern and Markmasons’ 
Hall is adequately dealt with on Plates 24-31, The 
Temple, by Thomas Sandby, B.A., 1775, demands 
every attention from the designer. 

The Italianate, Great Queen Street Chapel, now 
demolished, ts illustrated by two fair photographs, but 
the name of the architect 1s withheld. The group of 
late seventeenth-century houses in Littl Wild Street, 
with the original wooden palisades (Plate 44), isa good 
example of a terrace of two-storied houses of the 
period, and it shows how the dormer windows were 
enlarged to provide increased attic accommodation, 
Plates 35 and 3o6 show doorcases from Betterton 
Street, both of the “* Adam mode,” Plates 37 and 39 
are respectively illustrations of “ Queen Anne’s Bath,” 
No. 25 Endell Street, and the Bowl Brewery. A plan 
of the proposed setting out of Seven Dials, dated 1691, 
and a photograph of the Seven Dials Column, now ast 
Weybridge, follow. The series of shop fronts Nos, 
14-16 New Compton Street must have looked very 
amart in their primary order, but unfortunately the 
claxed portion of the bow has been swept away in each 
exomple ; the photograph is very indistinct, Plates 
43-46 give an excellent series of measured drawings of 
the Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, by Mr. H. Cecil 
Newman; the photographs of the extenor are too 
faint to be of value. Plates 49 and 56 are interesti 
aa views of the interior of the church in 1753 and at 
the present time; they are followed by other illustra- 
tions of the vestry and details. The type of archi- 
tecture that formerly made Denmark Street is te- 
corded, and one is charmed to encounter a beautiful 
photograph of the blacksmuith’s forge in Denmark 


The chief architectural interest of the present 
yolume, however, is to be found im the series of mag- 
nificent illustrations revealing Bedford Square, Plates 
62-105. Bedford Square, with the possible exception 
of Stratford Place, is the only example in London of 
late aghteenth-century domestic asebihoctiiee forming 
4 four-sided composition and, with the exception of 
a few minor details, in its original condition. The 
fame of the architect, Thomas Leverton, has been 
overshadowed by that of the Adam Brothers, yet there 
is a distinction between the works of each. Robert 
Adam brought the Italian draughtsman, Joseph 
Bonomi, to England, but tt was Thomas Leverton 
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who first employed him, and to the same architect 
Flaxman was indebted for employment at the outset 
of his arduous career, It has been stated on excellent 
authority that much of the figure modelling in the in- 
ternal decorations of the Bedford Square houses is the 
eurty work of the refined Flaxman. Externally these 
terraces of town houses are among the most distin- 
guished of their class in London, mainly on account of 
the exquisite propertion of yoid to solid and the ele- 
vance of the detail. The decorative treatment of the 
interiors forms subject-matter for a book by itself, and 
reference to the present volume will show to what a 
piteh of refinement interior design of the period was 
brought. | | 

Two doorcases typical of Gower Street are shown 
(Plate 106), and it is worth stating here that the old 
opinion regarding the “long unlovely street with 
paving stones for cornices” no longer holds god. 
Amony other things, the eighteenth-century builders 
gathered from experience, as well as from other con- 
ditions, the wisdom of keeping the architecture of 
tributary streets comparatively plain, thereby en- 
hancing the value of central spaces such as Bedford 
Square. At the beginning of the last century the 
vista northwards along Gower Street was terminated 
by the classe vision of the wooded heights of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, and even to-day a remnant of the 
famous view is to be seen, But the simpherty of 
Gower Street haa been invaded by tall buildings, and 
much of the charm has gone. 

The lust of the illustrated plates, No. 106, shows a 
view of an old farmhouse at the rear of 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, the chimney-piece on the first floor 
being sympathetic to Leverton’s manner. | 

The labours of the historian of the future will be 
comparatively light when the series of the Survey of 
Pande ia complete and each parish of the Metropolis 
recorded. No author single-handed could attempt 
such a task, and the private publisher who could 
finance such an undertaking does not exist. Only the 
joint publishing committee of the London County 
Council and the Committee for the Survey of the Me- 
morials of Greater London could undertake a task of 
auch importance. The accurate drawings, plans and 
architectural descriptions were prepared by the archi- 
tect to the Council, Mr. W. E. Riley; and Sir Laurence 
Gomme, who is responsible for the historical notes, 
mentions his indebtedness to Mr. Ww, W. Braines, the 
officer in charge of the Records, Publications and 
Museums Branch of the Department. 

FE. Ricwarpson [F.]. 


CHURCH DEDICATIONS. 

Dedications of English Churches: Ecclesinaticnl Symboliam - 

Saints and their Emblewa, rancte Bend [Hon A.|, 

quthor of “Gothic Architecture ie England.’ With 252 

Hustrotions. So 1914. [Humphrey Miljord, Oxford 
Cnirerrity Proas, | 

In his preface the writer states that it has been a 

Heaasure to write this book, and one can reply that it 

fas been just as much « pleasure to read it. The book 
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has heen written, as might he expected, clearly, 
carefully, thoroughly ; and one could not wish for a— 
better to place in the hands of anyone who desires to 
geta grasp of the subject-matter without specialising 
init. The awthor is quite frank in telling us that Miss 
Arnold-Forster's three volumes put the thought in his 
head, and he acknowledges more than once his in- 
debtedness to that lady's efforts. In dealing with 
saints we get at once in touch with flesh and blood, 
and therein les the charm of this book. It makes the 
writer enthuse and the reader too, It 1s very nice 
and fascinating to read about arches, molds, capitals, 
and all the rest, but the fascination can never equal 
that which comes from contemplating human bemge, 
especially those who have fought a good fight and 
leit the world better for their coming. The lives of 
good and holy men and women have alwaya appealed 
to the human race, and it seems the most natural 
thing to dedicate churches in their honour and 
implore their intercession. Mr, Bond might quite 
safely have assumed that invocation was practised 
earlier than the fourth century. There is reason to 
believe this to be the case. Moreover, if the Jew 
prayed for his departed ones, we may think that the 
Christian with his belief in the oneness of life and the 
unity in Christ would naturally ask the prayers of 
friends and others who had made a good confession. 
But, having said this, one is ata loss to account later — 
for the manner in wluch some saints, whom one would 
hardly expect to do so, get a large number of dedica- 
tions, while others, well known, get comparatively 
few. Mr. Bond tries his best to offer explanations, 
but they only cover a part of the facta, and it is to be 
doubted whether we shall ever really be able to 
understand our forefathers’ choice in most of these 
matters. The first five one can understand—the 
Blessed Virgin, 2,335 dedications: All Saints, 1,255: 
St. Peter, 1,140; St. Michael and All Angels, G87 ; 
St. Andrew, 637. The author shows how, after the 
Council gf Whithy m 664, the dedications to the 
Mother of (rod increase, In the Venerable Bede's list 
only three dedications appear; but after this one sees 
the Continental influence, and this is even more 
apparent if one compares the dedications of the 
Southern and Northern counties, As to St, Peter's 
dedications, the writer might have said that it wus 
not due so much to Roman as to Bible influence. 
St. Peter is always placed first, and is mentioned, after 
Our Lard, more times than anvore elae in the New 
Testament. In Bede's list of dedications 88, Peter 
and Paul outnumber all the other saints, and this 
cannot be ascribed to Roman influence, St, Peter's 
position also probably accounts for his brother having 
so many dedications. Mr. Bond thinks it due to 
St. Andrew's work in the City of Dogs, as told in the 
fifth century. But the arrangement of names in the 
Canon of the Mass is much earlier than the fifth 
rentury, and St. Andrew's name follows immediately 
after 88. Peter and Paul in “ Commiunicantes "— 

‘ed et beatorum Apostolorum ac Martyrum tuorum, 
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Petr et Pauli, Andres,” etc.—while in “ Libera nos” 
itis one of only four numes mentioned ; “* et interce- 
dente beata et glorioga semper Virgine Dei Genitrice 
Maria, cum beatis Apostolis tuis Petro et Paulo, atque 
Andrea, et omnibus Sanctis,” ete. St. John the Baptist 
comes sixth with 500 dedications, and his popularity 
was due not only to his life, but to the fact of his 
patronage of important bodies such as the Knights 
Hospitallers. Mr. Bond might also have added that 
he was patron of the medimvail freemasons. 

The book is so interesting that one is tempted to 
write at great length, but there are a few other points 
une would like to refer to. The child-king of Mercia 
has hit name given in three different wave, but the 
most common is not given—namely, St. Wrystan. 
St. Wystan's capital was Repton, and it was at Rep- 
ton that St, Guthlac was received and thence sub- 
sequentiy started on his voyage to Crowland. The 
couplet given on p. 120 as sung by children of 
Bradford in 1825 in honour of St. Blaize is interesting, 
and one would fike to ask whether this may not be 
another variant of “ Salve Festa Dies.” On pp. 135 
and 161 references are given to St. Sebastian, and it 
is stated there are only two dedications. In addition 
to the two piven, however, Woodbastwick, Norfolk, is 
dedicated to S88. Fabian and Sebastian. On p- lé4 
the author bids us beware believing too little, but on 
p. 187 he seeks to demolish as mythical some six 
legends including St. Ursula. It isa pity that he tries 
to do this, especially after admitting that a church is 
built at Cologne and contains her body (p. 143). 

Having regard to all the ciroumstances of the ense, it 
6 worthy of note that not more than 650 churches 
appear to have lost all record of their dedication, At 
the fine old Norman chapel of Steetley the dedication 
8 now kept on All Saints’ Day, and no doubt many 
others of the 650 will follow this course and thus add 
to eeclesiological difficulties in the future. Having 
regard to the influence of the medieval freemasons 
and the fact that much respect was paid to the 
Quatuor Coronati, ia it not strange to find only one 
church dedicated to them?! It is strange, too, that 
St. Matthias the Apostle has only one dedication, and 
that « doubtful one; yet many English must have 
visited his shrine at Tréves and brought back memo- 
nies of their visit. His name, too, is mentioned in the 
Canon. Truly it is difficult to understand the method 
of choice of our forefathers. 

The volume not only treats of Dedications, but also 
of Calendars, the Emblems of Saints, and Ecclesi- 
astical Symbolism. The chapter on Calendars is very 
useful, but one must take exception to the opening 
sentence, wherein Mr. Bond, following Bishop Forbes, 
re ns that “the ecclesiastical calendar is but a 
Christianised version of the Fasti of Pagan Rome.” 
Surely the author would not have us think that if 
oe had been no Fasti there would have been no 

‘hristian Calendar, The martyrs death would not 
hive failed to be remembered, Fasti or no Fasti. 
Likewise one regrets to see it stated that Our Lord is 


represented in early art as Orpheus. In a previous 
volume of the series we were told that St. George was 
mérely Horus served up afresh. These statements are 
likely tomislead, Although ittleis known of St. George, 
we shall not be far astray perhaps in inferring that he 
was known to, possibly a friend of, the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and one would like to see a better rendering 
of &t. George in another edition of this yolume. 

We have a useful comparison in Calendars by having 
those of Bede and Sarum side by side. Had they 
been arranged in the opposite direction, there would 
have been room enough for the modern Roman and 
Anglican Calendars as well,and the comparisons could 
not have failed to prove interesting, All will heartily 
agree with the writer's criticam on p. 223 of the 
Calendars of Sarum, York, and Hereford and the 
Reformed Calendar. 

In the chapter on vestments would tt not be well to 
explain what difference there is between dalmatic and 
tunicle f [tis just one of those things that bewilders. 
Also would it not be well to supplement the similarity 
between a modern cassock and a Lancashire boiler by 
showing the old type of casaock? It would have 
added greatly to the value of this chapter if the vest- 
ments could have had illustrations in the text referring 
tothem. Is Mr. Bond quite right about the pastoral 
staff! It is not a question of mght or left, but of 
inward or outward. Do not Bishops carry the staff 
with the crook outward and Abbots with the crook 
inward ? ‘The list of saints, with their emblems and 
dates of death or martyrdom, cannot fail to be found 
useful; but why does Mr. Bond omit so many! Even 
if the Celtic dedications are difficult to follow, it would 
be better to put in their names and as much informa- 
tion concerning them as possible. This list will be 
referred to as much as any part of the book, and it isa 

ity that the list is not complete. As an example, 
st. Wilgefortis with no dedication finds a place, but 
St, Winwalloe with three dedications does not. Surely 
the old rhyme would have warranted St. Winwalloe 
in finding a place -—— 

Firet comes David, then comes Chad, 
Then Winwalloe aa if he were mac, 
referring, of course, to the first three days of the 
Calendar for March. Is there not a slip on p, 36 f 
Should not “Sarum Manual” be Sarum Missal ! On 
p. 221 St. Edmund is the only one in the list without 
his prefix, On p. 122, ete., the Peace of the Church ia 
put down as 312; should this not be S157 The 
Milanese saints are referred to in several places as 
“8S. Gervase and Protasiws.”” Why not the English 
ending for both! These, however, are quite amall 
matters. The fact remains that the book is a good 
one, and not the least interesting in a very interesting 
series. The illustrations are, with one exception, 
remarkably good, and the whole production reflects 
great credit on the publisher, Mr. ae vine Milford, 
af the Oxford University Press. The book deserves, 
and will undoubtedly have, a large sale. 
George H. Wiopows [F.]. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS. 

Architectoral and Building Comatrnection Platce. Parts I. and 
HH. By W.-R. faggerd. Fo, 1913. [Cambridge Uni. 
mraity Preva.] 

This work is published in two portfolios, each con- 
taining thirty plates, Part I. covering an elementary, 
and Part U1. a more advanced course of buldmg 
construction study, 

Part 1. includes the elementary bonding of brick- 
work, 4 little masonry, a dozen or ao of carpentry and 
joinery plates, and a couple of slating and plumbing 
sheets. The drawings are decisively and clearly set 
out. They induce mdeed the pleasurable, almost 
guilty, feeling that one is in reality examining another 
architect's working drawings. One notes, for instance, 
with a slight sense of shock, that some people do not 
make ther wooden casement windows 24 in. centre 
to centre of mulhions, and soon, The joinery sheets 
are good—though the wisdom of putting in a work 
intended for students o sheet of “a cheaper form of 
sash frame,” containing most of the faults which one 
spenda one’s life endeavouring to prevent builders 
from committing, may be doubted. 

Part U1. is a little more ambitious. The inclusion of 
some Wren brickwork from the Orangery in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and the Guildhall Staircase, Rochester, 
was a happy thought, and the idea might with advan- 
tage have been carried further, Why should not our 
students learn all their building construction from such 
classic examples, and so absorb their “* architecture " 
and their building construction at one and the same 
time? The other more modern examples—the work, 
as the author naively remarks, of * Masters of their 
Art “—inclode a pleasant little bay window that 
might be the work of any one of us, and some mould- 
ings which the student must accept with caution, 
“*QMasterly” though theymay be, One of the sad lessons 

which every architect's assistant learns in the first 
few houra of his sojourn in a new office is that * One 
Master's Mouldings are another Master's Pain.” The 
student, therefore, will be wise who follows the 
author's suggestion and considers these plates as illus- 
trating principles of construction rather than as 
details to be copied literally. But-he will nevertheless 
enjoy examining these well-drawn sheets, which to 
the lust retain the flavour of the working drawing 
rather than of the building construction plate or even 
of the measured drawing, 
W. H. Anseut | 4.], 


TOWN PLANNING, 

Transactions of Coajerence held at the Liverpool Tows Planning 
and Housing Exhiiition, Marck G-13th, 114. Edited hy 

4S. DP. Adshead and Patrick Abercrombie. r 

It is impossible to read the reports of Conferences 
such as this, presided over by selected experts, 
without realising what an immense advantage they 
must be to all who attend, nor does one always 
obtain such a report worthy of finding th petnanent 


place on one’s bookshelves. Great credit is due to 
the Department of Gvie Design of Liverpool Un- 
versity for having initiated the Conference and carried 
it through with auch sureess. It is interesting to 
learn that the exhibition, as to which the book aaya: 
little, was suggested by the memorable Exhibition 
and Conference held in 1910 by the Institute. It ts 
making no invidious comparison, however, to say 
that the Liverpool Conference, though, of course, 
limited, Was in some respects more practical, as many 
of the problems of a scheme prepared under the 
Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act., were described 
and discussed by those who have had actual experience 
of its working. : 

As roids have been aptly described as the bones 
of a Town Planning Scheme, it was natural that this 
subject should ocenpy a prominent place in the con- 
ference, and with the City Engineers of Liverpool ane 
Birmingham presiding at the first two sessions, the 
Conference plunged without preliminaries tu medias 
res. Arising out of the deseription of the recent 
schemes of these two cities, one or two leading points 
seem to stand out without dissent. One ts the im- 
portance of ring roads, which were described alter- 
natively as “park roads" or “ elongated parks,” 
Another is that wide roads are essential for safety and 
quick transit, where high speeds are anticipated. A 
thind point, which has grown wearisome by constant 
reiteration. ts that bye-laws woverning construction and 
width of roads are tyrannical. Both at Liverpool and 
Birmingham, the districts affected are large enough to 
secure the planning of ring rowds—120 foet wide in the 
ease of the former, and 100 feet in the case of the latter 
—which a mere glance at the plana convinces one will 
be moat effectual, With smaller districts such ‘a 
result is only obtainable hy some scheme of federation 
amongst adjoining local authorities, and this sugges- 
tion, which was emphasised by Professor Adshead, 
seems to foreshadow a system of compulsory town 
planning, at least for certain areas and for certain 

urposes, The representatives of the Institute at the 
Arterial Road Conferences now aitting in London will, 
no doubt, bear in mind thia solution, if voluntary 
agreement by local authorities fail. , 

Another town planning problem much diseyssed 
was that of the limitation of houses to the acre, espe- 
cially in connection with narrower and Jess expensive 
roils. Than Professor Unwin, who presided at one of 
the SeSs10NS, no one can speak with greater knowledge 
and experience on this subject, but it is important to 
have placed on record that the City Engineer of Bir- 
mingham states as his experience that with land 
costing £120 an were “ the landowner is quite well able 
to lay out his land and build 12 houses per acre as 
profitably under the new conditions as under the 
eh black conditions,” , 

_ the sessions on Housing were of great practical 
interest, There seemed to be a Somaestaeed of opinion 
that the tenement house isa necessity, and there is no 
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doubt that in the north of England and Scotland it will 
take w long time to change thia view. One very 
redeonable suggestion Was made that in urban areas 
the playing spaces attached to tenement buildings 
might be larger and should be a charge on the rates 
and not on housing. Perhaps this hos already heen 
done in some cases, butone can well see that where the 
price of land is hieh, it would make a considerable 
(difference in the economic rent. The eternal parlour 
question was thoroughly discussed, neither side 
apparently accepting defeat, indeed there 1s no fear 
hut that there still remain many important questions 
to be fought out and settled at future conferences, 
Frask M. Eia@oon [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Tunbridge Welle: 2 Jon. 1915. 
To tie Editor, JounsaL B.B.A.— 

Smh—I have read with great interest the review 
af Sir A. P. Heywood's recent work on Bell Towers 
und Bell-hanging which uppeared in the Jourxan 
of 2let November 1914. I think there are several 
hitters which require elucidation from your reviewer 
aa he has undoubtedly made statements which require 
prool befure they can be aceepted, and some which 
I think can be proved to be the exact opposite of what 
he seeke to establish as fact. With regard to the 
bell frame, I certainly consider that Sir A. P. Hey- 
wood has madé his case good, but this ean be safely 
left in the skilful hasids of Mr. E. H. Lewis, who will, 
hope, deal with this part of the subject. 

The particular matter on which I wish to take 
your reviewer to task ia im connection with the tuning 
of bells and the vague statements he hos made ¢on- 
cerning the same, He mentions the bells of Laven- 
ham, and states that they are remarkable for certain 
TeHsoHs, 

(1) He says that “they are beautiful in them- 
selves." This does not necessarily prove anything 
a3 to tone or tune. The contour of a bell may be 
soo, but the tone and tune bad. The orhamentation, 
if this is included in his desorption, tends In no way 
to help tone or tune. 

@) He next says that “they are not tuned on 
Canon Simpson's principle,” and, I presume, elaims 
that they are the better for not being so tuned, 
Now what is the so-called Canon Simpson's Mra 
ciple! It is very necessary that this should be 
defined exaetly. 1 have recently wnalysed the tones 
Of bells of four different founders who profess to tune 
on this prinerple, and find that in every instance the 
bells wre-aa widely apartas the poles as to their com- 
ponent tones, which seems to indicate that the ¢on- 
ditions are not understood, or that the bell tuner 
rannot successfully carry them out. 


(5) He then savs that the Lavenham bells are hung 
ina wooden frame. The bell alone is the prime tone 
factor, ond whatever the material of the [frame ma 
be, it has nothmg to do with the tone of the bell. 
That the Lavenham bells are hung in a capacious 
and lofty bell chamber is no doubt to the advantage 
uf the tone of the bells; but again it niust In stated 
that this is an sceessory and not a tone-praducing 
eloment., 

The writer has quoted from Mr. T. C, Lewis's 
howklet on * The Modern Development of Unmusical 
Tone,” and of this there ia much to be said. In the 
firat place the quotation as to what Mr. Lewis con- 
siders to be the proper component tones of a hell 1s 
not complete, seemingly to suit the writer® con- 
venience. Mr. Lewis holds that the hum note m 
some bells should be a major Tth flattened about a 
quarter of a tone (thisis an absurd direction when the 
exactness of tuning is properly appreciated), and that 
in others the hum note aon do be a perfect Sth with 
the strike note (tap tone), He maintains that these 
conditions produce the trae bell tone as it is in the 
best ancient examples. I deny tha absolutely. 
There is not the slightest reason why in one instance 
the hum note should be « harsh discordant interval 
and in another a perfect consonance. | am prepared 
te prove that the greatest masters of hell-founding 
tuned all their bells on the same principle—viz., the 


hum note and strike note m perfect Sths. Mr. 


Lewis contends that when the hum note is a perfect 
octave from the strike note the bell gives ont 
“unsteady sounds; confused and wavermg.” The 
opposite of this is the result of my experience, und 
there are hundreds of bells in this country at the 
present time which amply eer the fallacy of his 
statement, In his brochure Mr. Lewis nientions that 
the peal of eight he east for St. Ancrew’s, Well 
Street, London, are in perfect tune. An analysis 
af the tones of these bells shows that he did not 
practise what he preached, for none of them antisfy 
his own conditions aa to the hum note, 

Reference is made to“ Canon Simpson's heresies, 
which are emaseulating the truest form of bell music in 
favour of a weak prettiness. As though it were the 
function of bella to tinkle tunes or one would wish 
Wagner's horns omitted from lis orchestra.” 

I thipk your reviewer may be reasonably asked to 
explain what he means by “ emasculating the trucst 
form of bell music"; also what he considers to be the 
truest form of bell music, why Canon Simpson should 
be held responsible for this, and what Wagner's 
horns have to do with the matter. 

1 contend that a bell of good tone and tune is a 
musical instrament, aml as such demands musical 
treatment; but I know there are some who, prefer 
to look upon a bell og “a vessel or hollow body of 
cast metal, formed to make a nowe by the action of 
a clapper” (Johnson)—Faithiully yours, 

Wirrntaw Wooping STARMER, 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
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CTLRONTICLE. 

The Institute has been favoured with « copy of the 
Address delivered by Mr. Clipston Sturgis, President 
of the American Institute of Architects, at the Forty- 
eighth Annual Convention held in Washington on the 
2n1 December. We have room in the present issue for 
only a few sentences, and will reserve for a future 
occasion the eloquent passages In which Mr. Sturgis 
tells of the high aims and aspirations which govern 
the poliey of the distinguished body for whom he 
speaks. Mr. Sturgis begins by a reference to the 
terrible conflict which is desilating the hearts and 
homes of millions of our fellow-bemgs. The plight of 
Belgium and France i known to us; but Poland is 
farther afield, and it needs the testimony of an eye- 
wittess to bring home to us the sufferings of that un- 
happy country. “ All Poland,” save a message from 
Petrograd, “is going up in fame. What flame will 
not consume is being obliterated by gunpowder, try the 
axe, by pillage and requisitions. Poland ia one vast 
ryin. 

The sympathy of our American kinsmen ia very 
precious to us, and Mr, Sturgis gives tactful expression 
to it, “| eannot speak to you today,” he saves, 
“except in the light of the trouble which caste its 
shadow over usall. Nations, peoples, individuals, to 
whom we owe much, whom we admire, whom we love, 
instead of working together for the advancement of 
art, science, and industry, and of, above all, our reli- 
ious ideals, are testing the strength of modern arma- 
ments, and on each side giving freely of all that makes 
life precious and lovely, giving also life itsalf, for 
ideals, [netead of advancing side by side toward o 
common goal, they are attempting by force to estab- 
lish idealse—of national growth—of national prosperity 


—o national honour. 


“One only of these is worthy fighting for. 

“We stand outside—we look or Thee mitist be 
something to be learned here. Are we ready and fit to 
receive the leason ? 

“ Our debt to those nations in all that goes to make 
up Gur complex civilisation is enormous. In science, 
in research, in industry, in the arts, in the power to 
govern through sympathy, we have learned nearly 
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all that we put nto practice as a people from these 
our fathers. Many nations have contributed to our 
national life, and to all we are closely bound by ties 
of blood and by debts of gratitude. Only through 
sympathetic understanding and mutual forbearance 
can we hope to work out a great future. . . . 

“ Very especially may we who practise the complex 
art of architecture turn with loving sympathy towards 
those to whom we in especial owe so much, and try to 
learn the value of gaining our ideale in the right way. 
Force is the court of last app Only when all else 
fails is force justified. ‘To avoid the use of force every 
effort should be made to adjust differences by honestly 
trying to see both sides, to avoid differences by seeking 
first the pomts of agreement, by the exercise of 
sympathetic understanding.” 

Mr. Sturgis touches at length upon the ideals of his 
Institute, and eoneludes: “ As 1 began, so I cannot 
but close—with the situation which dominates us 
te-day. Lf, im the march of events, we are destined to 
profit by the War, let ws see to it that it is not mate- 
nally but spiritually ; not in increased business and 
foreign trade, but in a clearer understanding of the 
absolute interdependence of the peoples of the world, 
and the obligation on all to serve his fellow-man, Our 
ne and prayer is that the glare of this war may en- 
lighten our understanding and kindle our hearta, so 
that we may at the end have thut sympathy which 
shall enable us to see only that which is true, that 
which is honest, that which is just ; and give our help 


to establish a peace founded on forbearance and 
Pern by the highest standards of integrity and 
onogur." a? 


R.LB.A. Record of Honour: Fifth List. 
This Record is intended for the names only of 


stisttier eels, and Students R.LBA, who 
are actually on War Service. The following is the 
Fifth List : a 
Fatows. 
Bone, C, Bo: Captain, 4th Reserve Battalion Devan Reg | 
Dick, Robsert Burne, Precident Northern thighiteetpen Aaae 
tiation: Tynemouth Royal Garrison Artillery. | 
Fraser, Gilbert, President Liverpool Architeectiral Society; 
Lieutenant, Ist City Br. King’s (Li verpool) Regiment. 
Locas, R. Mo: Motor Ambulance Copa. | 
Mackentio, A. G. R.: London Scottish, 
Thomas, Sir A. Erumwoll - Lieutenant, Army Servine Coorpes, 


fe 1 ASSCLAT ES, 
worth, Joann Cooper: HON.VR.. AnticAirerali’ t 

Brownriga, A. H. : Licuienant, Roval iar one 
Barnett, A. S.: 5th Battalion Hants Regiment 
tidak Pate ad S. H. : Territorial, Berwin in Egypt. 
uate : Bi ydnew W.: Captain, Middlesex Regiment (Terr, ). 
omg woe ns Posie Sieg Medica! Corp, | "i 
Fone, a? EO Lirutonant, Royal Ene. 

oid We J Chir Potty (OMficer, RVR” Au agente ' 
“96 n, Walter E.: Motor Ambulanos. British Red Circe: 
_ wanks, Hewlett ; K.N.V.R:. Anti-Aircraft Coro, 
oe ra Inna of Court OT. oan 

i = 0s Taro : Driver, Honourable Artiller Oo : 
an James Harry: Anglo. Belgian Am see x a “OTT Paty. 
Hadwen, Noel W.: Recend Lieut, Duke of Welll 


Harrison, W) H. . East Lanes. (Terr. |, ington’ Reg. 
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Heppel, F. H. : garage Sth Batt. Worcester Regiment. 
Home, G. W.: Artiste’ Rifles. . 
Howitt, T..C. : Lieutenant, Sth Leieestershire, 
Jardine, H. 8,: Private. London Seottiah, 
Jelley, F. Ro: RAC. | 
Jesop, Bernard; Second Lieutenant, 8th Battalion York- 
ebire Flegiment. — 
Langman, Herbert: Royal Engineers, 
Notley, Albert Corr: Artiste’ Rifles. 
Petoh, E. B.: 4th Royal Seots. 
Powell, Herbert Cecil: RIN.V.E., Anti-Aireraft, Corps. 
Rhodea, Thomas Herbert : R.N.V.R., Anti-Aioreft Corps 
Roberts, William John: RLN.V.R., Anti-Airoraft Corpa. 
Rolley, Horace Edwin: RON.VB., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 
Rutter, W. Arthor: ELN.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. Corpa. 
Beott- Willey, H. H.: E.N.V.B., Anti-Airceraft QCorps. 
Srnithen, Aloe: ALAA 
Mabey to H. G.: Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry. 
Ward, William Henry: Liewtenant, 10th (Service) Battahon 
Weet Yorks Regiment. 

Warren, Henry e: FLNLV.R., Anti-Aireraft, Corpe. 
Webster, F.C. + London Seattish. | 
Willinma, Geoffre Hyde: Inns of Court O.T.C 
Wills, Gerald Berkeley: Inns of Court O/T.C. 

Mr. Joaeph Gornet Hands, whose nome appears in the 
Third Lint, is serving with the Artista’ Rifles. — 


LICESTIATES. 
Bowie, G, Po: Sergeant, 5th Battalion, 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
Canadian Exped. Force. 
Burnley, Tom: 2nd London RA.MLC. | 
Cameron, R. M. : Captain, 4th Reserve Battalion, Royal Roote. 
Croft, Christopher: OTC. 
whe F. H. - 19th Batialion Royal Fusiliers. ) - 
‘owler, Reginald H.: Captain, 5th Battalion Lincolnshire 
Regiment. 
Gry, Gearge W.: Qnd Lieutenant, 4th R.W.F. 
Hibbert, Armett; Infantn Battalion, HAC 
Hoult, John Winnall: Bt.N,V.R., Anti-Aireraft Corpe. 
Jackson, T. Gordon: RON.V.R., pagina at 9 
Johnaon, W. H.: BR. EL, Temporary Divisional Ofhecr. 
Law. C. Orlando: 3rd! Hinewrs (King’s Own), 
Ugeeby, Robert P.: ROE. Hon. Lt. and Inapeetor of Works, 
Philips, A. Mi: Captain, 8th King’s Own Yorkshire 1.1. 
Pullin, H.C. : Rifle Brigade. j 
Reckitt, Frank Norman: Captain, 9th Battalion Duke of 
Cambridge's Own |Middiwex Regiment), | 
Keeves, A. Seymour: 2nd London Sanitary Co, ROA MAC 
Roe, G. A. M.: Captain, 5th Kast Surrey 
Thomson, David: Chief Petty Officer, R.N.VLR., Anti. 
_ Alreraft Corpa: | 
Watson, Willian Emest : Liewt., lat City of London R.A, 
Mr. Thomas Hethorn Coilifie, whose ome appeared in 
the First List, ie now serving as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
3th Battalion Manchester Regiment. 


__ A list of 31 Students is held over for the next 
issue, 


Architects at the Front: in Action. 
_ We regret to announce that the following archi- 
tects have been killed in action : 
Piper James Carey, lat Battalion London Scottish, Member 
of the Society af Architects, .C.C. Architectural Staff. 
ger M.S. Bree, lath County of London, 1.0.0, Arehi- 
tectum! Staff. 


Mr. Harold E. Henderson, Licentiate, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the East African Institute of Architects, writes 
from Nairobi under date 15th December — 

“| have just returned from the front, and received 


the R.D.B.A.Jourxa, T note on page 649 that you 
ask for names of Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute who have responded to the call of dutv and 


are serving their country. 


“| think it will be a record when I assure you that 
every architect and every architect's azsistant in the 
Protectorates of British Nast Africa and Uganda have 
volunteered in some corpe or another of His Majesty's 
forces, and the majority of them have actually been to 
the front, repelling the meursions of the Germans into 
British East Africa. 

“A month after war waa declared, in a camp on the 
Serengati Plain, on the borders of British and German 
Kast Africa, there were present the President, the 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary, two Members of the 
Council, and four ordinary members of the East Afiean 
Institute. 

The only members of the R.LBG.A. in this country 
are the following Licentiates, who have all volun- 
teered : 

Charles Ernest si Uganda Mote sig Aaron ‘ 

hirles Mari ville Leggett, Uganda Volunteer Co 

John Myors,* East African Mounted Rifles. sit 
Harold Edgar Henderson.* Eaxi African Phoneer Corp 


Hater Canta Giceson," East African Rifles. 
“ Those marked with an asterisk have actually been 
to the front.” 


Mr. A. G. Warnham Tickle] A.) of the Public Works 
Department, Hong Kong, writes: 
With regard to the war, 1 joined the Machine Gan 
Section, Civil Service Co., Hong Kong Voluntecrs, some 
months back. At the beginning of August strenuous 
efforts were made to get all eligible men to join the Volon- 
teers. There were strong rumours of 4 Chinese Revolu- 
tion, but nof while the heavy rains last, 2a John Chimaman 
cannot do anything in wet weather—not even fight. It ix 
amusing in the atreets io sea the natives on wet days take 
off their shoes and carry them, whilst they slop through the 
Hong Kong was placed under martial law; all Volun- 
teers and Reserves were mobilised with tull equipment in 
twelve hours. We spend our time in barracks, and under 
canvas on Stoneeutter Island (where we have a nomber of 
German prisoners), It was terribly hot work under the 
August sun, marching in full kit, making trenches, and 
fixing up barbed wire entanglements, with the temperature 
at 120 degrees, We wear our uniforms all the time; at 
business during the day, and sleep in them at night. Wer 
have had several of our men in hospital; one unforty- 
nately died, and we buried him with military honours. 
Sentry duty in the bush at night is rather interesting ; 
one can't ace, and at the least noise one wonders where it 
may be from and whet itis. It's not so bed at night on 





some of the roads, holding up motors. | was temporarily 


placed Aors de combat during the carly part of Auguet with o 
cut foot amd sprained wrist. In September we had a “ full 
strength "’ route march through the Chinese quarter, aa 
some of the natives were getting restless. Owing to the 
typhoon raina we were unable to continue under canvas, eo 
we're now stationed of the City Hall 
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The Artists’ Rifles. 

It has been decided to raise » Third Battalion of the 
Artists’ Rifles (28th Battn. County of London Regi- 
ment) at once. ‘The Corps is composed of Painters, 
Architects, Sculptors, Lawyers, Doctors, Medical 
Students, University Students—in fact, all classes of 
professional men and old Public School boys. All 
men coming under this category and willing te under- 
take the lability of Foreign Service should apply at 
once to the Officer Commanding the Depot, Duke's 
Road, Euston Road, W.C. 


Appointments for Architects in France. 

Several well-qualified men are required at once by 
the War Office to act as Inspectors of Works in France, 
and such appointments will carry temporary commis- 
sions and corresponding pay in the Royal Engimeers. 
Physical fitness, a thorough ceagy ss the aay 
language, and a general knowledge of the control o 
Ganache France, ave absolutely essential, coupled with 
sound experience in constructive work and powers of 
resource and rapid decision. As these appointments 
will involve responsibilities in connection with the 
linea of communication, only thorough|y well-qualified 
men can be recommended. Applications should be 
made in writing, in the first place, to the Secretary 
R.1.B.A. 


The New Post of Chief Town Planning Inspector to 


The President of the Local Government Board has 
shown admirable discernment in selecting a member 
af the architectural profession for the newly created 
post of Chief Town Planning Inspector—that is to say, 
Chief Technical Adviser in the Town Planning Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board. The business of 
town planning belongs to the architect. As Mr. John 
W. Simpson so happily pute it in the Preface to the 
Transactions of the Town Planning Conference, 1910: 
* The ‘town planning ' hoa different meanings 
in different mouths. To the medical officer of health 
it means sanitation and healthy houses; to the en- 
yvineer, trams and bridges and straight roads, with 
houses drilled to toe a line tike soldiers, To some it 
means open spaces; to the policeman, regulation of 
traffic ; to others, a garden plot to every house, and so 
on, To the architect it means all these things, collec- 
ted, considered and welded into a beautiful whole. It 
is his work, the work af the trained planner, to satiaty 
all the requirements of a town plan, and to create in 
doing so a work of art" Mr. Herbert Samuel's choice 
forthe post has fallen upon Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.|, 
whose labours in this branch of art have won for him 
universal recognition as an authority, Three editions 
of Mr. Unwin's book Torn Planning in Practice have 
been issued, and translations in German and Hun- 
garian have been published. He ia Special Lecturer 
on Civic Design and Town Planning in the University 
of Birmingham, Hon. Secretary of the R.L.B A. Town 
Planning Committee, Lecturer on Town Planning for 
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the Architectural Association, Vice-President of the 
Town Planning Institute, member of the Depart- 
mental Committee which prepared a Report for the 
Board of Agriculture on Buildings for Small Holdings, 
member of the Advisery Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Agriculture on Labourers’ Cottages, and 
member of the Departmental Committee of the Local 
Government Board on Building By-laws. Mr. Unwin 
was the organiser of the RBA. Town Planning 
Exhibition held at the Royal Academy in connection 
with the Conference of 1910, He has been Town 
Planning Adviser to the Admiralty in connection 
with the development of Resyth, and for Kings 
College, Cambridge, in connection with the Ruislip 
Town Planning Scheme. He has visited the City of 
Halifax, Canada, to advise the authorities on the 


town planning there. His works at home include 


Earswick Village (plan and buildings), Letchworth 
Garden City (plan and buildings, including Howanl 
Hall and Estate Office), and Hampstead Garden 
Soburb a and many buildings). My. Lanobester, 
when reading the Paper on Civic Development Survey. 
printed elsewhere in this issne, took occasion to con- 
yratulate the Government on their choice of an ad- 
viser, ond also Mr, Unwin on his taking up the posi- 
tion, The whole community, he remarked, would 
now reap the benefit of Mr. Unwin's many years” 
arduous study of Civic Design and Town Planning. 


Civic Development Survey. 

Mr. Lanchester’s Paper, " Civie Development 
Survey as a War Measure,” printed elsewhere in this 
ISeTIC, attracted an appreciative audience at the 
Institute on the 17th ult. The mecting had heen 
convened by the Architects’ War Committee, and 
the fine collection of drawings pot together to replace 
af portan af Professor Geddes’ lost. Exhibttion f sae 
JovurxaL, 19th December, page 93] served as illus- 
trations to the Paper, and made a very interesting 
side show. A suggestive discussion followed, being 
contributed to by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. W. R. 
Davidge, Mr. ¥. Bell, and Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A., Charman of the meeting. ; 


Award of the Ashpitel Prize, 1914, 

On the recommendation of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Edneation the Council have awarded the 
Ashpitel Prize for 1914 to Mr. (eorge Eric Francis, 
as“ the candidate who has most highly cistingurm hed 
himself in the Examinations held during 1914." 


| 7 New Election; Obituary. 

| At the Business Meeting last Monday Mr. Percival 
Mircuen, Wane, who passed the (ualifving Examina- 
ton last July, was the only candidate for membership 
and was duly elected Associate, , 

_ At the same nweting the decease was announced of 
site Seat Johnson, of Abergavenny, Fellow, 
ected IR. and William Newt: ’ “eted 
Associate 18383. Fellow 1906. meth Ee sir 


4" 


THE AUTUMN EX: 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Prohationer RLLB.A., was held in 
London and the under-stated provincial centres on 
the 24th and 25th November 1914. Of the 70 
taniidates admitted, 25 were exempted from sitting, 
se remaining 45 examined, with the following 
results — 


(anire ‘ fe ‘= 
Lender ‘ E - oT he ac he 
Sil i . 2 — FY 
irmingham , a 1 a 
Leseels r = a oe se 
Liverpool, 3 2 1 
Alero tetey ‘ 1 6 5 
Newoatle 5 5 oY = 1 
45 ot WM 


_ The passed and exempted candidates—numbering 
+ altogether—are as follows —— 


Anams: George Eric, Yorceroft, Ripon, Yorks. 
At Ans sage Augustus Dayis, “ Invermeath,” Holywell 
| Avenue, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 
es : Harry datnea, 18 Devonshire Mews East, Portland 
moe, Wi, 

BatLey : Clarenne Howard, Coggeshall Road, Braintree. 

Baxmiarmit Harry, 65 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, &.W. 

Besoorr: James, o/oMesara, John Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vin- 

tent Street, Clospow, 

Bewxerr > Walter James, Rigmund, Buchanan Canlens 
St. Andnewa, Fife. ’ 

Bevitin: Alfred Geaffrey, 7 Downshire Hill, Hampetead. 

Bocnanar : Allan P., 274 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, 

site an Stanley Godwin, “ Vertia,” Bishop's Waltham, 

—— Hinte: 

Canrwaiour: Wiliam Frederick ‘ i treet 

Cun uhborough, atta 

ASSIDY > Gerald Austin, 4 Clarendon Street, Preston, 

atari a William, Fairfield," Tapton Crescent Road, 

oftie 

(La : if 0 Goundry, Summerhill, Abhay Road, Dar- 

CRAWLEY: Albert, c/o H. H, Dunn, | St. Peter's Church- 

= yard, Silver Street, Lincoln, x feel ; = 

sLioTr ; Charles 0,, 18 Station Street East, Coventry. 

AKI: Archibald Victor, 223 Conbury Park Road, King- 
= Rea Sabir 

MALES Alex, Garden, 33 Summerai Place, Lei tla. 
SAMON > Churlea Stott, Rasioone. > seeing Gaal 
GESNER: Leopold John Ellacott, “ Mayticid,” Blenkarne 
ai Rond, Wandsworth Comman, §.W. 

a hres Perey James, 8 Mevklen burgh Street, W.C, 
‘KASEY : John Nigel, “ Clovelly,’ Wentworth Avenue, 
W. Southbourne, Hampshire, 
= ah : Tow Willinsy 56 Wilberforce Road, Leicester. 
OAMILTON : A Harney, Bloomabury Club, Cartwright 
f Gardens, Tavistock rte W.o. + " 
adits : Norman Asquith, 14 Glebe Road, Reading. 

UiME: Frank Vietor, 1 Clam Street, Harriaeahead, Stoke- 
I ie i ee | 
iid ‘ition, Town Hall, Rochdale 
i af Pott ee ene Winchester, 

CMT ¢ L- | le NS. » Bt Say ho t. ica " 
; _ Roni, Hampatead, N.W. ee a 
pein i dack Pritchard, 56 Molineux Street, Derby. 

a a Samuel, 127 Claremont Road, Moss Side, 

Or, 
MiLtamn : Joseph Arthur, 8 Wiltahire Road, Brixton, §.W. 


a 
' 

* 

~ 

7 

ie 


al | J i 
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Mircnxot,: Cyril Hawthorn, c/o Mesera. Bond & Batley, 


15 Gower Street, WC. 
Mrrcnespe ; Wallace Goorge, “ The Haven,” 28 Montpelier 
Rise, Woodstock Avenue, Golders Creen, N, 
Noxw;: John Price, 91 Camp Street, Lower Broughton, 
Manchester. 
Presi: Arthur, Church Street, Staveley, Cheeterticld, 
Propoce : John Cliffe, Grove Howse, Aleager, Cheshire. 
Remwant: Eustace Archibald, 185 Croydon Road, Ancriey. 
toes abet Morria, 4+ Vanbrogh Park Road, Black- 


Rooues: William Jeli, 152 Stow Hill, Newport. 

Surry: George Arthur, 23 Alexandr Road, Hull. 

Stunks: Howard Davey, Sunnyside, Peel Moat Roar, 
Heaton Moor, Stockport, 

Tansiey : Harry, 15 Stunrt Street, Leicester, 

THomas; Frederick Leonard, Taunton School, Taunteni, 

Tuomas: Lionel George Throphitus, Perse School Hows. 
Glthe Road, Cambridge, 

Tattisa: Richard Simons, 16 Richmond Terr., Clifton, Bristol. 

Watsos: Harold, Newall Carr, (itley, 

Wirsos: Reginald Alex, Giheon, 259 Oxford Street, Swansen, 


tales wikdtane 

The Tutermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.IB.A., was held m London 
and the under-stated provincial centres from the 20th 
to the 27th November 1914. Thirty-four candidates 
were examined, with the following results — 








(Ganrhne Sastahied. Pusat. Raeieg sted, 
rhe. nt alee 
Landon * * = 12 G 7 7] . 
Belfast . : : l = 
Cardiff . ' i 3 2 | 
Leeds ‘ - ‘ 4 1 oa 
Liverpool . : : 1 = i 
Manchester 10 7 z | 
Aer cruert de ; 2 4 2 ] 

x 19 15 


The passed candidates are as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit aa placed by the Board 
of Architectural Education :— 

Lioro; Albert Peregrine [P. 1911]; 5 The Promenade 
A Wansna. 

Dantsato: James Ambrose (PF. 1910]; Foreat House, High 
Stone, Leytonstone, NED , 

Hewiiweo.: Henry Cartwright [P. 1912); 74 PMymouth 
Crove, Cl on BL, Manchester. 

ihre Cuthbert Bertram (7. 1912); 29 Stanhope Itoad, 

i 3 


Feawen: Lealo [F. 1909); 65 Labornom Avenue,- The 
Ganden Village, Hull. 

Mitcunn.: Cyril Hawthorn [P. 1914); ¢'o Mears. Bond & 

«Batley, 115 Gower Street, W.C, 

Weatow; Kingsley Vole [/, 1912}; 19 Epperstone Road, 

_- West Bridgford, Nottingham. pf 

Kyron: Douglan Bawant (P- 1912}; 29 Millicent Road, 
| f rd, Notte, 


wart, : 
Crarron: Gerald Rupert [P. 1912]; 2 Oorehead Lane, 


Bleek burn. 

Cormmunam : Garnet Reginald [P. 1912]: 37 Vernham Road, 
Flomatead, Woolwich, 5.E. 

Evans; Henry Goronwy [F. 1912]; 5 North Parade, Car- 
reurt hen, 


Porritt: George Wallace [P. 1912]; Memorial Road, 
Walkden, nr. Manchester, 

Rowsnrs; Evan Wendell |P. 1911]; Railway Inn, Pen- 
clawdd, Swansen. 





Seorr : Noél E, [P. 1913]; 6 Summerhill Terrace, Wellington 


Road, Cork, Ireland. 
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Spence: William Needham [F. 1915); “ Lithgow,” Onkloy 
Read, » Dubtin. 
STEWART: Adam - lea [P. 1913] ; Creeve, Loughgelly, Co. 


Arm 
Secure: Vernon James (P. 1913]; 47 Trent Road, 
Brixton Hill, 8.W. 
Witaon : Robert, jun, [P, 1900) 5 simi Falkirk, 
Woon: Arthur George [P. 19 The Parsonage Farm, 
Brenchiey, Kent. 
The number of failures among the relegated canihi- 
dates in each subject of the Intermediate Exami- 


nation was as followa -— 


A. Prinwipal Styles amd General History of Architecture 7 
‘Hh L Simple Ap ie) Canstroction a “ E z gq 
2. Th Canzctruction . é ; : . 10 

“S r Historical Architecture : a . ® 3 
(a) Greek and Roman. ‘ ‘ ; . kk 

(6) Byzantine and Ro A == 

ic) French and English : as 

(@) Italian, Frenoh, and English ‘Rennimance | — 

Cc oe peihato kites anual Mechanics + = 4 a a 
Cc. 3. Design . Pi a a . ry & a 4 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following SeLemitsgin trained at the Schools 
mentioned and possessing the Certificates required 
under the regulations, were exempted from: sitting 
for the Intermediate Examination, and have been 


registered as Students R.1.B.A. — 


Bexserr: James [. 1914); c/o Mesera. John Burnet & Son, 
939 St. Vineent Street, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of 
Architecture. | | 

Buows : dames MoLellan [F. : Green Street, Btone- 
house, Lanarkshire. [Glasgow hool of Architecture. 

Eouser : Edith Mary Wardiow [/. 1915]; 59 tocen's 
Aberdeen. [Aberdeen School of Architecture. | 

Desry t: Charlee Lawford [P. 1912]; G2 ee 

atend, N.W. [Architectural Association 
School af Afohitadknite: J 

Descas: Ronald Aver [P. ¢ 31 Glebe Place, Chelsea. 
[ Architectural Association Benee ‘™ Hunger .| 

FisnEn Nettleton [P. Lesa ord Fond, 
Gin Row N. Hondo ‘Uni versity School of 
Architecture 

Gonpon: Percy James [P. 1914]; a Mecklenburgh Street, 
W.C. [Sydnew Technical 

Hasiutos: Andrew B. L/. 1914); E bury Club, Cart- 
wright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. [Architectural 
Association School of Te youn ae be = 

Koce : Martin Dougtss Niel [P. viour's 
Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W. [Architectural Aupnesas 
tint School of Architecture. | 


In accordance with the special concession granted 
by the Council to Probationers on military service— 
viz., “' Candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
whose Testimonies of Btudy are approved, to be 
registered as Students "—the following Probationers 
have been exenrpted from sitting for the Inter- 
mediate Examination and have been registered as 
Students R.1.B.A.:— 

Armes : James Honter [/. 1912); Biddles Porm, Farnham 


ALLEN “fsb Alfred [P. 1909]; 34 Jaffray Read, Bromley, 
Kent 
Couwrtow : Edwand Noel [P. 19135]; 7 Esat India Avenue, B.C. 
Crsnac.: Philip Henry [P. Jas}; E ™ ae 7 Cor , 4th 
Publie Schools Battalion, Ra 
asian John ii Spear: Bm tn ee clo J. J Gurwen, Heh, 
Highgate. Kenda 


sadbl wPersor Sidney (PF 1911); “ Amalfi,” Tankerton Road, 

Eversion: Graham Tom [P, 1911); 7 Northfield, Bridg- 
water, Somermet. 

Firsum:: Kenneth John [P. 1907]; 1 Comely Bank Road, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

Jxerneys: Harold Murton [F. 1911); 127 High Street, 
Maldon, Essex. . 

Virsa Charles Frederick [F. 1911]; 9 Howard Gardens, 


MULLING : Geoftrey Thomas [P. 1912]: 18 Weet Heath 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 

Prre: Robert Wm. [P. 1911]; 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing, W. 

Rox: Alee Donald [P. 1911]; London House, Ante. 

Rvnwas: Walter [P. 191 ll; “ Laleham,” Clarence Road. 
Clapham Park. 8.W. 

Swen: Alfred | /. 1911]; Church Street North, Liskeard. 

Vercerm: Robert George [P, 1912]; 7 Waiter Road, Swan- 
aea, South Wales. 

Witaisox: Walter George [P. 1910); 25 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, Hampstead, N.W’, 


Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, quality: 
for candidature as Associate R.LB.A., were held in 
London from the 3rd to the 11th December 1914. 
Of the 42 candidates examined, 17 passed, and the 
renin Ing 25 were relegated, ‘lhe successful candi- 
dates, given in alphabetical order, are as follows :— 


ee wi: Leslie Patrick [Special]; The University, 

verpool, 

Basnow; Thoma H &. 1908]; 100 Shenley Road, 
Combe:well, SE. ine i e 

Sarre a [Special]; 17 Endymion Terrace, Finsbury 

Buowsaconee : Naserwanji Manehera [8. 1911): 1 Gonlon 
Place, Gordon Square, W.C. WwW. sai Ms 

Boruwe. : Edwin Forbes (8, 1911]; Blackhall,"" 21] Rom- 


ford Rowd, Forest Gate, Kawew. 
C sit David Arthur [S. 1914]; Netherton, Greenock, 


Davison; William Rohert [8 1910}; Longhirat Brocks, 


Morpeth. 
FPuascm : George Erie (8, 1912]; 115 Newlands Park, Syden- 
hun, &. E. 


Geonoe: Thomas [S 1913]; 1 Okus Road, Swindon. Wilts. 
(GRIERBON : Blakeley Rinder [&. 1904]; Windsor Terrace, 





Garforth, near | 
J ENEINS ¢ Trevellya Phillip [8 1910); 276 Oxford Street, 
mJ oe Hany. § N. 
BPSON 3 ory Acrman (8. 1910): 13 Ch | 
: ; io - [ l; atham Koad, 
SRRUITE : wand (5. 1912) ; Tyll d, New bridge-cn-W ye. 
Owns: Albert Henry [S, 1909]; 71 Marlboragh Road, 


Upper Holloway, N. 


Soren: Stanley Georg [S. 1912]; 50 Woodvillo Hoad, 
Ts i; eae 
iscoTT Arti Road, 
Bronderbury. 8 ephens [§. 1911]; 2 Iverson F ; 


ebeiposennbt se ’ igen ‘harslis [S. 1912]; 60 Trinity Road, 
The. nuniber of failures among the rele 


candidates in each subject of the Final Examination 
was os follows :— 


JA Siena ‘ : 
(Lj Heendations Walls, Reof : 
(2) Tron and Stee}, Ss is 
oe sa ee 
pertica and Uses of Building Materials . : 5 
_ ig moe saetiee of Aeviatnaters ; . & 


; | 4 








- ————————— eee oun 
7 9 : Photo. Apchiiecdera! Riewire. 


Fro. & ooldanus, Rocterr’s Cerices, RKOEXNT Ss Pana, (lol Balcher, E.A., and J, 7, douse, Archiierts,} 


THE WORK OF THE LATE JOHN BELCHER, B&.A. 
By J. J. Joass [FJ]. 
(Continued from page L0G.) 


5 all who know him are aware, Mr. Belcher was of a singularly modest and retiring disposition, 
and he only undertook the Preadeney of the Institute as the result of great pressure hy some of 
AL his friends. How ably, and even brilliantly, he filled the post most of aa will remember. The 
Internationa! Congress of Architects took place during his term of office, and besides presiding at all the 
principal functions and meetings he delivered a very able and. jnspiring opening address in the Guildhall, 
and contributed an excellent Paper on the Edueation of the Public in Architecture, a project that 


he did so much to further anid encourage. The position he occupied m relation to both the pro- 





fessional and artistic sides of architecture was a great asset to the Institute. The accession of a 
large number of well-known men during his term of afice who had hitherto remained outside wus, I 
may say, due to his personal miluence, many of these men having been associated with him = 
friends in the Art Workers’ Guild. Their aceession haa been of the greatest importance and benoit, 
and two of our Presidents have already been drawn from ther ravers Lier. 

It i gratifving to recall the tribute paid to him on this oceasion by the various architectural 
organisations taking part in the Congress, both on the Continent and in America, by bestowing upon 
him the honorary membership of their various societies | ae a 

In the year 1907 he was elected Roval Gold Medallist, and on that occasion Mr. Thomas Colleutt 
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in the course of his address gave an excellent résumé of his career, which appeared m the Institute 
JouRNAL.”™ : 

On the occasion of his election to the Royal Academy soon afterwards, he was the guest of 
honour ata banquet given by members of his staff, past and present, who met to give expression to 
their appreciation of him as an artist and esteem for him asa man. Perhaps of all the compliments 
paid to him he esteemed this the most. He referred to it as one of the happiest and proudest moments 
of his life. He was elected Royal Academician in the vear 1909, and took the keenest Interest in 
the work of the Academy. His intercourse with hie fellow-members was of the most pleasant 
description. 

In his later years illness mterfered seriously with his activities and the state of his health pave 
great anxiety to his friends. An increasing portion of the responsilulity of the work of these years 
naturally fell into my hands, but 1 think | may say that Mr. Beleher was most keenly interested in 
and in thorengh sympathy with all that was done. 

Among the works which are characteristic of these later years are the following -— 

The Roval Society of Medicine, in which many of the leading medical assoviations are housed. 
This building is intended to be completed by the addition of a roof-story, as will be seen in the draw- 
ing [fig 1), 

Holy Trinity Chureh, Kingsway, is another building chiefly interesting for its plan. This was 
originally intended to be a domed structure executel entirely of ferro-concrete, the main dome 
being elliptical in shape. Owing to want of funds, however, this had to be given up and a barrel- 
vault of ordimary steel construction substituted, The tower is intended to be a feature of the design, 
but so far consists of the foundation only, a mussive raft of ferro-conerete five feet thick. Tt will 
occupy a position immediately behind the porch, which has been kept entirely clour of the church 
itself in order to allow of separate subsidence on the uncertain soil. 

The new offices for the Zoological Society in Regent's Park is another building lately finished [fig. 4]. 
The mansurd roof was arranged owing to a restriction on the height of the wall by the Crown authorities. 
The building contums the Council Chamber, Library, and administrative offices of the Zoological 
Society. 

A rather unique and interesting structure is the Mappin Terraces, with which, no doubt, most 
of you are fumiliar; it owes its inception to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell of the Zoological Society. Owme 
to the congested state of the gardens at this point, he hit upon the idea of forming an unimal furden on 
the lines of Hagenbeck’s, upon # raised platform or terrace, eo as to provide the necessary space anid 
cover for admmistrative purposes below. Subsequently the idea of successive tiers or terraces Waa 
developed, and later a restaurant and other aecessories. Owing to the requirements of the London 
Building Act the work had to be constructed entirely of ferro-concrete averaging 4) inches thick. This, 
of course, had its effect on the modelling of the mountains, and the flights of fancy which are to be geen 
at the Hamburg Zoo have necessarily not been attempted, The great cost of this farm of construction 
was aleo a very important factor, together with the restrieted site, in limiting the extent and scope of 
this structure. | : 

. Whiteley ‘ new store 18 also unfinished, and the effect of its completed form is difficnlt to estimate. 
It 1s almost impossible to get a satisfactory photograph of this building owing to its great length, 
This is « ease in which the L.C.C. regulation (hot no floor may be above the level of GO feet from 
the pavement is a great hardship. It makes it almost impossible to construct economically a really 
convenient store of this magnitude, owing to the immense area which jt must necessarily ie = ‘The 
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architectural effect of the facade, moreover, would be immensely inereased hy the addition of, say, two 
more stories to the height. This is one of the things they are able to do much more conveniently on the 
Continent, and particularly in the United States, and also in parts of our own eountey. 

Vig. 10 shows part of a comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the City of Bath. The 
old Roman baths were to have been incorporated, with hotel, gardens, ete., the present dilapidated 
buildings in this area bemg cleared away. 

Mr. Beleher’s connection with the Institute has been a longand honourable one. It begam in the 
year 1569, when he becume an Associate. He was elected a Fellow in 1892, and sinee then has served 
the Institute, and the profession whieh it represents, in a multitude of ways. 

In 1903 he was appointed a member of a Committee to advise the Government on the conduet of 
its great building sehemes in Parliament Street and elsewhere. He was.a member of the Improvements 
lieform Committee and the London Architectural Vigilance Committee, He was appointed by the 
Institute to represent them before the House of Commons Committee on architeetural copyright in 
109, and was one of the Advisory Council to assist the Architectural Association in their Sehool af 
Architecture. Hewasa member of the Advisory Committee for the rebuilding of Regent's Quadrant, 
Whose deliberations resulted in Mr. Norman Shaw's design for the Pieeadilly Hotel. 

In 1906 he was nominated to the Board of Experts to inquire into the stability of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and was a member of the Committee of Selection for the proposed Shakespeare Memorial, 

He was also a member of the International Board of Assessors appointed to adjudicate upon the 
designs forthe University of California, and was presented with the freedom of the City of San l'ranciseo 
on that oeeasion, 

Mr. Belcher was endowed with a most receptive and inquiring type of mind. Now ideas appealed 
'o him irresistibly, and he was never content to reproduce mechanically the features of a past age 
in architecture, In his later years I think he felt that the tradition of English urehitecture bad by 
HO means come to an end at the pomt where it was left by Soane, and later Donaldson and Elmes, 
bat that it might be carried on in a logical and natural way to meet all the demands that modern 
conditions might put upon it; and I think that‘ good deal of the contemporary work of younger men 
is proving every day that this is possible. 

He was 4 draughtsman of no small ability. ‘here is an excellent detail drawing of his in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, showing the complete elevation of the Ashton Memorial, His 
sketch books are full of charming pencil and water-colour drawings. [ remember years ago showing 
one he had given tome to a raw but promising student of the Royal Academy schools, which extorted 
the unwilling comment, “ Fancy an R.A. being able to draw so well as that.” 

He had « great love for music, and was the possessor of a beautiful voice, In his younger days he 
was an accomplished singer—in fact, he had serious thoughts of adopting music as a profession. He 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Professor Ella, at whose house he had the privilege of meeting almost 
all the great musicians of the day when they gathered in Londen to take part in the Musical Union 
Concerts at the old St. James's Hall. He also performed in many fine public concerts himself, taking 
the bass solo parts in Elijah, St. Paul, and other oratorios. Indeed, all forms of art appealed to him. 
As Professor Pite has said in this room, “ of all modern architeets he may be said to have felt most the 
breadth of art us a whole, his sympathy being equally with the sister arta of painting and sculpture aa 
with his own art of building.” | 

His modesty and sympathy attracted specially to him those younger than himself, making hun # 
most charming companion and friend, one whose death all who knew him sincerely mourn as a lows 
to his profession and to his country. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. JOASS’S PAPER. 


THe Prestpent, Mn. Egnest Newton, A-R.A.. in the (hair. 


Peoresson BERESFORD PITE [F.]: 1 propose 
with very great pleasure a vote of thanks to Mr. Joass. 
The Paper could not have been easy to write, to 
one so intimately connected with Mr. Belcher as 
Mr. Joass was to the end, with hreadth of view 
and judicious criticism—sympathetic and accurate. 
Belcher's work is as Interesting, and in many ways as 
delightful, as Belcher himself. I do not propose 
to refer again to the many-sided charms of his friend- 
ship; but his work, whether it is altogether equal 
in foree to the charm of his personality, certainly 
sare. similar wide sympathies, and eee that 
ready hearing, power of appropriation, of assimilation 
of ideas which is 80 chacactaristia of the whole school 
of modern architecture. [f we reflect upon the work of 
the great men of Belcher's youth—which may be 


lustrated by the work of his own father, who, without‘ 


heing a great architect in the sense in which his son 
was, wasa man of marked character—we see a rigorous 
adherence to the old Classic type of design, charac- 
teristic of a“ City architect, In Beloher’s youth 
there would have been all the narrow force of the 
Classical school operating upon him im his father’s 
office; outside that.office, the equally narrow force 
of the vivid Gothic revival; and behind were grouped 
professors like Donaldson, Cockerell, Lewis, and others 
with whom I do not think he waa brouglit personally 
into contact. I do not think we can indicate any 
source from which he derived the wide sympathy and 
the power of assimilating what was beautiful and good 
Ina number of styles, and the breadth and liberality 
of view which always characterised his work. In 
that way he i singular, and a leader characteristic 
of hit generation which has not yet passed away. 
Standing among men of fixed Classic tradition, by the 
side of men of vigorous Gothic fire, he moved in hoth 
spheres, Mr, Joass has referred to the Royal Insur- 
ance building in Lombard Street, which I very much 
regret has been pulled down within recent years, one 
of the Classic Inildings which showed the type of 
his training, with some tender modifications in the 
direction of sculptural treatments. After this came 
vigorous excitementa of the Gothic Victorian building 
at the corner of the Poultry. Belcher was fired at 
that time with affection for Burges’ Law Courts 
design, and this very well-known building, which is 
a0 prominent a feature in the central landscape of the 
City, was the result, Ut is strange that not many 
years afterwards the same clicnt acquired the opposite 
end of the site, that looking up the Poultry westwards, 
and there Belcher built Ina very different school, 
reflecting the influence on hia mind of the more 
vigorous und powerful New Zealand House in Leaden- 





hall Street which Mr, Norman Shaw had only pa 
completed. He was inspired, like Mr. Jonss, to defy 
the County Council and get overhanging eaves and 
roofs in spite of the existence of fire-proof parapets. 
Between those two Poultry buildings came the origin 
Curriers’ Hall, and then the second Curriers’ Hall, for 
there were two built, one soon after the other. Bel- 
cher used to chuckle to himself about his luck. He 
built the original Curriers' Hall, in London Wall, 
Close to the warehouse of a very progressive ware- 
lonseman, the celebrated John Rylanda, the founder. 
of the library at Manchester, who acquired the Hall 
and for whom Belcher built his warehouses, and a 
second Curriers’ Hall, fronting London Wall. .A few 
years after it was finished, a fire destroyed Rylands* 
warehonse, and threatened the existence of Curriers’ 
Hall, and Belcher’s luck ensured him a very con- 
sideruble increase in the area of the job, The second. 
Currers’ Hall was built at a period that reflected 
ardent zeal for late French Gothic translated with 
very considerable feeling and skill, One could 
scarcely imagine the man who built the stiff 
(rothic of the first Poultry building to be capable 
of the freedom, breadth, originality and freshness of 
this front, which was modelled on the honse of 
Jacques Cour at Bourges. Then the movement 
towards everything which was fresh and inviting 
was always taking place, He had « profound affec- 
tion for Norman Shaw. 1 knew him in the carly days — 
before he had met Shaw, when he had treasnred up 
every feature and characteristic of his work: the 
crooked passages, the inviting window ravines and 
tumbling atairs, all had a fascination for Belcher when 
I first knew hum, and we drank of the stream together, 
Ina few years he shared the earnest additional stimulus 
which Norman Shaw'scharming humourimparted tohis 
personality, Belcher became an enthusiastiy follower 
of his methods ; many of his smaller domestic works - 
are excellent and delightful illustrations of that 
peculiarly home-like feeling which a clever architect 
tan impart into an antiquated and unhomedike style, 
bringing to modern requirements the charms and all 
the quamntness and rusticity of ancient, buildings. a 
would venture the opinion that in this direction 
Beleher’s venins found its truest exercige, Ha waa 
a master of homely and direct quaintnesa, and had & 
fhatural consciousness of internal charm. a quick 
eve for home-like domestic quality in design, and has 
houses settled well on to their grounds. Conse 
quently the garden soon became an objec ; freer 
interest to him; and many of the garden plans and 
designe which he did are worthy of study, A | 
element of originality enters into the garden schemes 
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which he evolved, with the effects that he felt’ for 


and created. At this period, as Mr. Joass remarked, 


his work with Mr. Batsford and Mr. Macartney, 
travelling all over England for & term of years visit- 


ing the places that we find in the book on later 
Renaissance Architecture, had « considerable influence 
on his designs, It would have been difficult to find 


anybody more caleulated to do justice to that par- 


tirular class of work than Belcher; bringing it to- 
gether, editing it and enjoying it, entering into it with 


enthusiasm, The effect of that book on current: 


architecture is altogether remarkaljle, and is certainly 
one of the leading influenoes of the time which lias 
just passed. (4 his later work I can only speak 


as an outsider. | enjoved and cherished his friend- 


ship to the end, and had the privilege of seeing much 
of him at the Royal College of Art when he. waa 
u member of the of Education Council of 
Advine. He was always so modest, always so ready 
excuse What he tmagined to be the failures of his 
work, that one can scarcely speak freely of it, View- 
ing his work, = far aa possible, from a detached 
standpoint, his marked origmality of proportion, the 
freedom derived from his earlier Gothic enthusiasm, 
and his underlying love of quaintness, led him to 
experiments in Qlassic design which might be, and are, 
tlarming, but, I think, justify themselves the more 
they sre surrounded by the commonplace, In his 
larger designs he was always adventurona: he never 
repeated himself, and itis difficult to think of him 
doing so, for he was always moving freshly from one 
point to another, Such an artistic career is charac- 
terste of the age. What would have been the effect 
ipon Beleher if he had been put through the mill over 
which you presided with such zeal and power, Sir, 
ut the Board of Architectural Education for ao many 
years! Tf he had I cannot imagine what the result 
would have been. Mr. Jonsa may have had a different 
tale to tell us. What the effect would have been of 
putting a man through auch « course who was in some 
doubt whether he should not tum to music, and Wis 
possessed with the artist's delight of sketching, and 
4 marked pift for watercolour drawing, | cannot 
guess. He was fortunate in business life in having 
nS An intimate friend Mr. J, W. James, who waa a 
muster of the technical. and practitional side of the 
profession; and Belcher enjoyed many a stiff scuffle 
in early days in law-suits in the City, But normally 
he did not tend that way. He would have sat for an 
examination if his father had wished him to, and no 
doubt the Board would have passed him in design, 
But T dread to think whit the effect of a five years’ 
‘iurse of education, such as that now presoribed 
by the Institute, would have been upon such a promis- 
ing student. (Lat ter.) We shall hope to see, 
during the years which remain to ts, many af the 
“ounger men exhibiting similar delightful freshness 
4nd ability, and affecting the movement of their time 


18 Beleher hag undoubtedly affected the movement 


uf his, And may we ask ourselves the question: if, 
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after all, there is not something to be aaid for the old 
haphazard way of education? I would not call it 
haphazard, but for the delightful freedom with whick 
a man of Belcher's genius waa able to roam over the 
fields of enthusiastic study which were offered him 
by his pencil at home and on the Continent, hy the 
English Gothic architects, and by the work of such 
loaders na he made in after life his personal friends. 
Tf again venture to comment on the very great impor- 
tance that he always attached to the use of sculpture. 
The impressionable age of youth has much to do with 
the ideals from which we can never shake ourselves. 
ate ag that from early ree he was the intimate 
friend of Hame Thornycroft, saw through his pro- 
blems with him and forked with hin im many dive 
tions, gave him that sympathy with the sculptor's 
standpoint which is mE a ‘manifest m his work. 


This leads to the remark: how wise itis to cultivate, — 


as far as powible, anon our students. intimacy 
between those engaged in the sister arts. [ am sure, 


ooking at Belcher's work and his intimate friendship 


with this charming artist and man, that it issned in 
his delightful use of sculpture. A friendship exhibited 
not only in the personalities but linked together 
in their works. I have very much pleasure in 
supporting, con amore, this vote of thanks to 
Mr, Joass, with this littl indication of special pleasure 
in that | was the means of introducing Mr, Joass 
to Mr. Beloher, | 

Sm WILLIAM PLENDER, Past President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said; If my words are few, I must ask 
the meeting to believe that it is not because they 
express the linutations of my appreciation and 
aimiration for Mr, Belcher. My eves are gladdened 
each day when I go to the City by evidences of 
his genius, I cannot tell you what period of archi- 
tecture the buildings represent which he designed, 
but T eon any that they bring happiness ond oe 
to many thousands of people besides myself whose 
daily pursuit isin City life. The building I am most 
familiar with, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
is, I venture to think, a creation which has not only 
made Mr. Belcher famous in this generation, but for 
generations to come. And [ am very glad indeed 
that Mr. Joass has pointed out to you that the 
Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
have decided to finish the decoration of the Council 
Chamberin which Mr. Beloher was so much interested. 
I know that skill and great technique will carry a 
man far in his profession; but those qualities in 
themselves would not have catvied ME Belcher to the: 
summit of his profession without being ay io 
mented by o great power of human sympathy. There 
must be, in nddition to ability, however great, a love 
for his work to make a man permanently successful 
And if I were asked to concentrate, in a few words, 
one thought whieh Mr. Belcher must have had before 
him in the years of his life, it would be that aphorism 
which originated with a great Frenchman of the 
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tivhteenth century, that “ great thoughts come from 
the heart.” 

Sm ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.0., C.B., R.A. [F.]: As 
an old colleague of John Belcher at the Royal Academy, 
T have the greatest pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Joass, who, as Professor Pite remarked, 
has performed a duty of love to himself with great 
skill, and as Belcher himself would have liked it done. 
I do not think that Beleher could have sat in this room 
and aven all his works put on the screen ; he was so 
modest a mon that he would have run out of the room. 
But now that he is not here, 1 think it very appro- 
priate that we of this Institute should meet and honour 
him, and honour the work he did, which has certainly, 
inmy opinion, added to the illastrious phase of arehi- 
tecture of the decade which has just gone. | knew 
Belcher personally for many years, and { knew him in 
rather a trying way, We were competitors on more 
than one occasion; and, although the profession 
excited themaelves considerably over the results, | 
am bound to say that Belcher never allowed anything 
of that sort to interfere with our pleasant personal 
relations from the beginning of our acquaintance to 
the end. I was also—I will not say a competitor, 
but our names were put up together for election 
at the Royal Acadomy; and there agam, when 
L wus elected | can sincerely say my great hope was 
that he would be the next. [am glad to say that hope 
was fulfilled; and I think | can also say that this left 
no bitterness either, OF his own work he never 
talked, but would often speak of other people's. 
As President of thie Institute | came across him 4 
great deal, As Mr. Joass suid, we persuaded him inte 
taking the post; and excellontly hie filled it. It 
involved an enormous amount of work, for during 
that time we hud the International Congress of Archi- 
tects in Londen, and he won the evteem of architects 
of all nations who met him on that occasion. Another, 
and perhaps the greatest, debt that we owe to him ts 
that it was mainly to hia influence that the gap which 
had so long divided the profession was closed. This 
great thing was brought about in his own quiet, digni- 
fied way—vou would not have known that he was 
doing unything at all—and those distinguished fnends 
of his who had remained, to our great regret, outside 
the Institute came in, and we were at last able to 
present to the world a hody of architects united in the 
one wish to forward the interesta of our art and of the 
architectural profession. Thnt ts.a debt that we owe 
to Beleher: and it is almost impossible, aa far as this 
lnstitute is concerned, to exagwerate its importance, 
He ulao tovk a Inrge view of things generally. He was 
interested in town-planning, ss you will have seen by 
his proposals in respect to Bath. He not only thought 
of the building, but also of the surroundings of the 
building, which, really and truly, is the most impor- 
tant thing. We have not got the public to think that 
yet: but if we could get them to realise that where the 
building is placed is quite as important as the building 
itself, we should be at the beginning of what we suggest 
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and of what we now call town-planning. As has been 
aaid, Belcher was one of the first to introduce real 
sculpture into architecture in England im these later 


days, and it was rather « pang to me to see that hin 


last building was architecture without sculpture. 1 
wish aculptors would take up urchitecture more than 
they do, and feel the architecture with which their 
sculpture is to form part. Great advances have been 
made, and Belcher was at the head of them, and 1 haope 
that still more progress will be made. Personally, | 
would like to see—as I think Belcher would have liked 
to see—the names of both sculptor and architect 
attached to a building on which seulpture ts nsed ; it 
isso in France, and [ think it should be so here too, 
so that the sculptor who works with the architect from 
the beginning should feel that he receives equal credit 
with the architeet for the building which is designed. 
We all know the enthusiasm and interest that was 
aroused by the Chartered Accountants’ building. All 
of us regret that it had not a better frontage to Moor- 
gate Street: we wish that the Star and the other 
offices in front could he set back; ond os we have Sir 
Wilham Plander here we wish he would take the 
matter in hand and Jet as see the Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ building from Moorgate Street. That would be 
the best memorial to Belcher that could be given. 
[ hope that in days to come we shall see sculptors 
and architects working together on buildings af that 
class, I have the greatest possible pleasure im aujr 
porting this vote of thunks to Mr. Joass for so sym- 
puthetically bringing before us the work of Jobin 
Beleher. | 
aim W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. (Hon, 4.): 1 
Cah apeak with no authority at all as to the merits af 
Mr, Belcher’s architecture ; but it has been o great 
delight to me, as one who knew him intimately and 
ailmired his work, to hsten to Mr, Joasa’s Paper. 
There is, however, one particular thing in Mr, Beleher's 
work Which appealed strongly tu sculptors, and 
that 18 its remarkable plustic quality, which was the 
result of his sympathetic und plastic mind. This 
character-stic showed itself in such a marked degree 
that some of his architecture seemed to seulptors 
almost sculptureaque ; 40 much so that when he used 
sculpture on hia buildings it seemed to be naturally a 
part of his architecture, and not applied. I entirely 
agree with what Sir Aston Webb said about the com- 
bination of the architect and the sculptor, The 
sculptor who is entirely detached in his views i# unfar- 
tunate, beewnse it is always to the advantage aie 
sculptor to have a knowledge of architecture ; but, 
on the other hand, | do not agree with those who 
say that sculpture is never worthy unless it 13 
associated with anclitecture. Haypily. architecture 
ansd sculpture ure distinet arte, and each ia able to 
stand on its own merits, The work of the earliest 
sculptors was not associated with architecture ; they 
diag bes who made images, of some kind or other, 
nit on graves, ete. Ae thi rogre -sed they 
decorated buldings, and sotonacee is never nee 
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_ ¥ thes een it is wssociated with architecture. 
ave much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. ve 

Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LLD.: I am sure 
no One here can have enjoyed more than | Mr, 
Joass’s Paper, and I am ineli to think that it is I 
who have enjoyed it most because | am 0 much more 
ignorant than the reat of you. You knew a great 
part of it before, whereas all that was technical was 
new tome. And if I can say a word which is im the 
‘lightest degree interesting to you to hear, it must be 
= y of a personal kind, There is no excuse for my 
7PeUking among you, except as a personal friend of 
Mr. Belcher, 1 knew him ft In 1879, through Hameo 
Thornyeroft, that great artist and dehghtful man 
whe Tam sorry to find is unable through illness to be 
here to-day. In one of those enthusiastic discussions 
we held, as young people do—it was on the revival 
of sculpture—Thornyeroft said to me: “ There 
i one architect who has some idea of the use of 
sculpture in architecture.” I think Belcher was 
at that moment away in Bavaria and Northern 
Italy, and that IT was presented to him imume- 
diately on his return I have a delightful 
renuiniscence of that visit of his abroad in the shape 
of a most elaborate and beautiful pencil drawing 
which he brought back from Southern Germany and 
afterwards kindly gave to me, Of what has been 
said about his interest in sculpture, it would not be 
ges for me to say much, because some of the 
‘lost etninent artiste in this country have already 
addressed you; but 1 well sainenibes ihe long talks 
we had about it and the delightful eagerness with 
which Belcher discussed all the difficulties which he 
saw, and which he was sure he would be able to over- 
come. In particular, Mr. Joass has not mentioned, 
though it is probably well known to him, the scheme of 
drawings, which oceupied Belcher at that time, of a 
oolonnude in the City, which was to be not only a great 
feat of architecture, but was to employ all the young 
sculptors of the moment in various waye—an idea 
which was entirely novel at that time, I think; I 
speak under correction. Perhaps no architect except 
Beloher at that time realised the possibilities for the 
He Be ino of the new revived and vivid school of 
“cuipture which had just been started. So much 
has heen said about his “modesty” that I would like 
to define that a little, because it was o smigular and 
ss characteristic. I daresay some of you remem- 
2 rf thut Dr. Brown, the Master of Pembroke 
“ollege, Cambridge, « fortnight after the death of the 
poet Gray, wrote enthusiastically about his character 
and kentus, but he could not say very much about 
put, because, he aaid, “Mr. Gray never spoke out.” 
I think that of all the eminent men it has been my 
Brivis to know personally, in all the arta and in 
| : the professions, Beleher was the one who had in 
He most singular degree that characteristic, that he 
never spoke out. One had to divine, from hia 
affectionate solicitude, from his eager interest, the 





depths of character that were in him. His extraor- 
dinary loyulty to his friendships, the earnestness with 
which he pursued the various central! interests of his 
life, these were indications of what waa inside him. 
But [ think no one who knew him intimately would 
say that he ever overcame that singular inability to 
“speak out.” And for that very reason, in this noisy 
ave of ours, when it is the very people who speak 
out the loudest who attain the widest notice ats are 
the most welcome to the world, we feel it ia so 
very delightful and encouraging that one so with- 
drawn, restrained, and reserved as Beloher was, should 
receive such testimony to the enthusiastic faith of 
Its best comrades as has been given to-night by the 
charming Paper of Mr. Joass and by the warm recep- 
tion which it has had here, So that I think that 
this evening t a kind of final tribute to him. It 
places him, perhaps for the first time, completely 
where he should stand, and where, I think, he always 
will stand, as perhaps not one of the most powerful 
or most forceful, but as one of the moat delicate and 
sympathetic artists that the nineteenth century has 
produced. For that reason I am proud to be allowed, 
et [am totally unworthy to do so, to confirm 
what those more eminent than myself have said in 
commendation of Mr, Joass's delightful Paper. 

Sime ERNEST GEORGE, A.R.A. fF.|: 1 have the 
sincerest admiration of Mr. Beleher’s character and the 
happiest memories of meetings and conversations with 
him. His work varies very much, and it ts some of 
the most interesting that has been produced in our 
time. have enjoyed Mr,.Joass’s Paper immensely and 
thank him very much for it; it has been very interest- 
ing to hear these reminiscences of our old colleague. 

rn. CHALMERS MITCHELL: I should like to 
add my words of thanks to those of more experienced 
people for the form in which Mr. Joass presented his 
account of Mr. Belcher's work. To those of us who 
are not technical experts It was an extremely clear 
and interesting presentation of a man’s work, and it 
must have been very difficult to condense it for a short 
space of time, About Belcher, | have only one word 
tosay. A good deal has been said about his modesty. 
I have had the great pleasure, partly as a client, 
partly as a friend, of seeing a good deal of Mr. Belcher 
in the later years of his life, and my impression is that 
there is another interpretation to be put on that 
modesty. His modesty was not a dislike of talking 
of his own work ; the reason he did not talk about his 
own work was thet he hed the most adventurons 
mind of any person | have ever come across, The 
moment he finished « thing he had done with it, and 
he wanted a new idea to think of ; you could not 
bring before him anything too wild, or too much out- 
side the ordinary ways of architecture to baffle him. 
The more dificult a problem was, and the more unlike 
anything of the kind which had ever been done be- 
fore, the more pleased he waa ; and I think his modesty 
was the sense that all the time to the end of his days 
he was living in the present and future, not in the past, 

5 
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living his life for his own work. He aaid to me: 
“There are streets in London I do not like looking 
down,” and for obvious reasons; but there was no 
new street, no city which he would not have heen too 
delighted to adventure in and try to work out new 
and beautiful combinations. 

Tae PRESIDENT : Before putting the formal vote, 
I should lke to add my personal thanks to Mr. Joass 
for lis most interesting Paper. I had the pleasure of 
knowing Belcher for more than thirty years, and | 
can fully endorse all that has been said as to his 
modest and retiring disposition. Like all sensitive 
people, he was never indifferent to the influences and 
movements of lis time; but no matter what method 
of expression he adopted, it is always easy to find a 
very definite individuality in his work: Mr, Joass 
has omitted to mention that in 1900, I think it was, 
Mr. Belcher was clected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and, im 1909, a full member, This honour, 
I know from Belcher himself, he valued very highly 
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indeed, and it is gratifying to learn, on the authority 
of Mr, Joass’s Academy student, that his eleotion did 
not destroy Mr. Beleher’s powers as a draughtsman! 
The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 
Me. JOASS : I have really nothing to say in reply 
Beresford Fite, Sir 





to the kind remarks of Professor Beresfor 

William Plender, and the other eminent gentlemen 
who have spoken, except to thank them all for the 
very kind reception which has been accorded to this 
a aie ye sees ea ureter ve Oe ele: as 
early days and struggles were most interesting anid 
Uluminating ; also Sir Aston Webb's references to Ins 
influence in healing the breach between the members 
and the strong group of architects who were not 
os in sympathy with the Institute's methods 
at the time. With regard to the President's state- 
ment abowt Mr. Belcher’s election to the Royal 
Academy, that and other material will be found im 
the printed Paper; 1 thought it would be tedious to 
rehearse it all to-night, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Hellenistic Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
To the Editor, Jounnan B.LB.A., 

Dear Sr —In the Jouesan for the 13th June last 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe illustrates on elevation and a plan of 
the Hellenistic temple of Artemis at Ephesus, aa restored 
by Professor Lethaby, which vary considerably from 
certain of Professor Lethaby's assertions.* Will you be 
good enough to afford me space for a plan and restora- 
tion of the Hellenistic temple and a few comments | 

This plan fita the remaining foundations and also the 
portions of the superstructure removed by Wood. It 
was found during the excavations conducted by the 
British Museum in 1iMM-5 that this last structure waa 
reared directly upon and over that of the Archaic + 
wall for wall and column for column, the great differ- 
ence being that ite floor was mised wpon a large terrace 
7 feet Sinches high, surrounded by a stepped stylobate. 
The length at the edge of the lowest step waa at least, 
417 feet 6 inches,t and the width 239 feet 44 inches. 

The penstyle was practically the same size ns that of 
the Archaic and was 2 feet 4 inches above the terrace, 
making a total height from the surrounding pavement 
of 9 feet 54 inches at the base of the outer range of 
columns, and 9 feet 6) inches at the inner. It will thus 
be seen that there was a rise inwards of an inch in that 
distance, The edge of the peristyle pavement was 
2 feet beyond the plinth of the columns; this last 
dimension wus measured by Wood § while the base now 
in the British Museum wae in place. 

® Architectural Asscciation Joecnal, March 1014. The Jourmul of 
Mefienie Stodies, 16th June 1014 

t Sritish Museum Excomations at E phere, 14S. Jovenac EB A., 
‘Thind Seriea, Vol XVI, No. 3, Lem, 
wi vie RogeanDure &e., have been remored at the weal end: it 


. > ow Sgt wide 
§ J.T. Wood, Teassacross ILLBA., 1 was al this end, 


The number and spacing of the columns shown on 
the plan of the Archaic temple published in the 
Journal. || and repeated in the plan of the Hellenistic 
temple, agree with the statement of (V.H. xxxvi., 
14) as usually interpreted, namely, that there were 
127 columns in all, of which 36 were sculptured. By 
indications on the site there can be no doubt that 96 
columns surrounded the peristyle, four were in antis 
and #Lx in the pronaoa, which latter did not contain 4 
cross wall as shown by Wood and Lethaby, The two 
columns shown in the porticum and the nineteen in the 
cella are not proved by indications on the site. 

_Professor Lethaby accounts for only 100 columns on 
his plan, but by his descriptions he should surely have 
added a central column to the east front, with two more 
behind, He states in the two Journals already noted 
that “there must have been an extra column at the 
back of the temple,” and he writes:  . . in regard 
to the great epistyle over the enormous central bearing si 
there could not have been more than one such beam in 
the temple. . . that would have been an anti-climax.” 

He further quotes the enneastyle portico at the rear 
at the temple of Hera, at Samoa, as an example of this 
expedient. That temple was, however, orientated in 
the ordinary method and seems to have had ho opening 
into the interior fram the west. Surely, however, it 
cannot be used a8 a standard with which to compare 
the grat Artemision, which besides having a magni- 
ficent eastern elevation ** had another of even more 
importance facing westwards towarda the bay of 
ones 

HW itis to the Hellenistic temple that he oj hi 
building expedient he nyust have cilia pnd es po 
ae 

| Jovnwat REBLA, Third Series, Vol Xt » No. 3, Looe, 
aly Be “yee fies oping, the centre tie siiaze ol ehceie whe 

** Wood found the remains of a sculptured dram it this end, 
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fact that the Archaic had exactly the same spacing of 
columns and also a marble entablature. He would 
therefore imply that the great builders of the third cen- 
tury B.c. were not able, except in one case, to procure 
a block of marble o little less than 30 feet long, and this 
in spite of the fact that a century or two later marble 
quarries were turning out 40 feet monoliths for the 
Romans. 

I trust Professor Lethaby will now renounce the 
ninth column, which he unfortunately has not repre- 
sented on paper, for this would mean that while there 
was at the west end wide spacing in the middle, there 
would be at the east end very close spacing in the 
middle, and fairly open at the sides. 

Another point on which I wish to conument is his 
rata: behind the massive square pedestals carved in 
high relief, as bases to the front row of columns, the 
delicately sculptured drums as bases for the second row. 
One at least of these—the Hermes Group—he considers 
* may claim to be the most beautiful relief in the world, 
excepting the frieze of the Parthenon. . - . Itis perfect 
both in conmrposition and in handwork.” It is hardly 
conceivable, therefore, that these sculptures would 
be given a secondary position by being placed at 
porns floor level and hidden at ao little distance 

y the greet: pesiestals: FOE a ae 

Dr. Murray * conclusively settled their position by 
discovering a circular line struck on the top surface of 


one of the square pedestals, which exactly fitted the 
base of the Hermes Group, He therefore placed the 


sculptured drums upon the pedestals, and the effect as 
seen at the British Museum is grand in the extreme, 
and completely justifies Dr. Murray. 

It is probable that the pedestals were only used to 
decorate the front columns; those behind had the lowest 
drums sculptured in fairly high relief, ane such being 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The height of the columns was 60 Greek feet, and 
according to Ferguson's calculation would be 60 feet 
9} inches English, but Professor Lethaby figures their 
height as 55 feet 8) inches, a figure at which he must 
arrive by some other method of calculation. As to the 
entablature, it followed in the main that of the earlier 
Archaic temple, but was of more ornate design in the 
lonian friezeless style. The architrayve with triple 
sculptured high cymatium are all certainties. The 
remaining portions unfortunately remain conjectural, 
so it is to the later temples of Athene at Priene and of 
Apollo near Miletus that we must turn. These temples 
have larve dentils and a corona with a sculptured bed- 
mould, so that in my restoration I have followed the 
Miletus example. | 

Unfortunately no portion of the structure above the 
etttablature (excepting quantities of fragmenta of terra- 
cotta roofing tiles) has been found, so that it is not 
possible directly to refute Professor Lethaby's poor 
opmion of the capabilities of the tenrple builders when 

* Jowmnat FLLBLA., Third Soriea, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 21st Novem. 
ber 15, 
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he suggests that if sculpture were placed in the tym- 
pana of the pediments it would, by ita excessive weight, 
endanger the structure. It 1s certain that the ‘ic 
temple had a sloping roof, aince many ments of 
terra-cotta roofing tiles, of finer character than those 
of the Hellenistic, were found in the pockets between 
the foundation piers of the Hellenistic terrace, but 
whether or no it had # pediment at each end is uneer- 
tain; if it had not, as | am inclined to think, it would 
then have had a hipped roof, but extending over how 
much of the area must still be wrapped in doubt. How- 
ever, all representations of the Hellemstic temple show 
a pediment, and surely it is inconceivable that the 
designer of this great temple of Artemia at Ephesus 
eould by deliberate intention withhold a represéntation 
of the great Amatio goddess from the place of honour 
in the tympanum. 
appropriate subject (but this and the other seulptural 
adornments, for the akilful drawing of which I am 
indebted to Mr. Gilbert Bayes, must be only taken in 
the way of suggestions}—Artemis mothering her 
they are conuced by the Messenger. would euggu 
ey are conducted by ' r. lwo eat 
that the sculptured acroteriaum represented the usual 
Asiatic * goddess with the lions,” and there may have 
been two low pedestals on the steps at the west end, 
a at the temple of Apollo, upon which also Asiatic 
subjects are suggested, namely, combats between an 
Amazon and a Greek, and a Greek and a Persian. 
[should like to point out that the masons of both the 
Archaic and Hellenistic temples did not rotate the 
drums of the columns one upon another, as is suggested 
was done by the Greeks to procure perfectly flat be rine 
surfaces, The upper and lower surfaces of the drums 
did not show sured scratchings, but good even toal- 
ing and traces of red colour were found on the Archaic 
drums, which distinctly showed that the masona 
The rotating of one drum upon another is ingenious 
in theory, but would not work in practice, Two 
uneven surfaces, no matter how long they are mbbed 
together, will never procure flat surfaces, but only an 
unlimited amount of abrasion. Besides, the mason 
would be unable to set out the exact sizes of the drums 
for each column, but would only be able to work drum 
by drum as they were fixed. Moreover, the weight and 
tortion of & rotating drum upon that below when two 
projections near the edge came together, would cause 
acture, and probably fragments would flake off and 
_ the kbaieg 
tis remarkable that in spite of the many rebuildings 
alterations, final daittocinksoes removal oh marble cad 
burning for lime, so much has been preserved for our 
study and delight. The Trustees of the British 
Museum should be thanked for the great pains and 
expense they have gone to in letting us see and know 
somuch. Lately two large fragmenta have been added 
to one of the Archaic capitals, and it would be intereat- 
ing to have the moulds of the corona and bedmould of 
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the cornice placed beneath the Archaic cymatmm 
already in the Gallery, Also a few more fragments 
brought up from the basement would be of great 
advantace.—Yours faithfully, 


[23 Jan. 101s 


the leading bellhangers to a recent enquiry of the 
Central Council of Ringers shows that the majority of 
old timber frames examined by them are “ wedged ” 
to the tower at the top. Timber frames may reach o 


Arruun E. Hexverson, F.S.A., Licentiate. 


Bell Frames. 
To the Editor, Jounnat B.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—Will you permit me to make a few re- 
marks on the review of Sir Arthur Heywood's book on 
Bell-Towers and Bell-Hanging which appeared re- 
cently in the Jotmnat ? 

The admission, coming from so eminent @ reviewer, 
that a mathematical demonstration of the nature of 
the forces exerted by bells on a church tower is of value 
to the architect shows that the “ Appeal to Archi- 
tects” has not been in vain, Lord Gnmthorpe un- 
fortunately did not go so deeply into the mathematics 
of bell-hanging as he did in the case of clocks. The 
fact that the maximum horizontal forees set up by two 
bells swinging in the same plane and roped on opposite 
sides exactly add together when the bella are rung in 
sequence is not obvious without the solution of an 
integral equation. And it certainly does not seem to 
have occurred to many architects, judging by the very 
great number of bell frames, both ancient and modern, 
which they have sanctioned, and in which the two 
heaviest bells are so arranged. And generally they 
are placed against a wall at the greatest possible 
distance from the centre of gravity of the tower. 

In the matter of metal frames the reviewer has 
fallen into the same error as the early makers of those 
frames, in assuming that “ obviously the most rigid 
construction consists of girders of sufficient strength 
to support the two gudgeons of the bell.” In such a 
frame horizontal mgidity is impossible, because the 
room for the necessary diagonal bracing of the girders 
is taken up by the swinging bells. If the bells swing 
parallel to the girders the force of each bell is trans- 
mitted direct to the tower by the two girders on which 
it hangs, instead of being shared by all the girders as in 
a truly rigid frame. And if the bells swing across the 
main girders the latter are deflected mdeways. In one 
such frame, not far from Shipton-under-Wvehwood. 
the ringers of the two largest bells had to supply an 
extra 40 foot-pounds of energy with every pull on 
their ropes, which was absorbed in bending the girders. 
In consequence the frame very soon suffered the same 
fate as most of the much-lamented timber frames and 
was “ w “to the tower. Of the same tower the 
story is told that one of the ringers after practice had 
to request his colleagues to raise the bells again in 
order to free his coat from a crack in the tower wall. 
Modern frames are raised above the girders in order to 
allow for the proper bracing of the girders to ensure 
complete rigidity in all three dimensions. 

Even those who plead for” top-staying " are agreed 
that top stays should only be used in the case of 
ngid frame. But an analysis of replies from most of 






venerable old age, but qurte early in life they have to 
call in the aid of metal to strengthen their weak knees, 
if the bells are to be regularly rung, and in ther old 
age most of them become “ top stayed " frames, So 
that the lovers of old timber frames are unconscious 
advocates of “ top-staying ~ In its most pernicious 
form— Yours faithfully, 





Knowrs H. Lewis. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT ON THE WAR. 
V EMBERS who were fortunate enough to hearthe 
i Paper on * Recent University Architecture in 
the United States,” read at the Institute in May 1912 
by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the eminent American 
architect, will recall the interest of the oceasion—the 
author's winning personality, his fine enthusiasm, hus 
scholarly diction, the literary charm of his Paper and 
the admirable manner of its delivery. Mr, Cram & 
wholly American, coming of a good old New England 
stock which settled at Longwood, Brookline, nearly 
three centuries ago. His name, associated with Good- 
hue and Ferguson, is as familiar in art circles here and 
on the Continent as it is in his own country. He haa 
an extensive practice, and is responsible with his 
partners for some of the best-known buildings in the 
States. Mr. Cram has also won distinction in the world 
of letters by his well-known booka, Exrealibur, The 
Gothie Quest, Impressions of Japanese Architecture and 
the Allied Arts, The Ministry of Art, ete. Princeton 
University, of whose fine buildings’ he is super-. 
vising architect, has conferred upon him the hono- 
rary degree of Litt.D. ; he is Senior Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Hon. Corresponding Member of the R.IB.A. 
These details are mentioned for the information of 
those who do not know Mr. Cram, for they Tend 
weight to the views he holds on the extraordinary 
conflict in which the European nations are engaged. 
An address delivered early last October by Mr, Cram 
to the Victorian Club, which is recognised as the official 
representative in Boston of the English people, has 
been published in pamphlet form under the title, The 
Significance of the Great War, and a copy has reached 
the Institute. Our one thought is the War: however 
strictly specialised the journal, the War cannot be kept 
out of it. No excuse, therefore, is offered for the 
intrusion here of matter which in normal times would 
beexeluded. It is thought, too, that members will be 
glad to have recorded in their Jounwat. the views of 
a distinguished brother architect, an honorary men- 
ber of their own body, especially when he happens 
to be the subject of a neutral nation. Mr. Cram ex- 
presses himeslf fearlesaly, and his sentiments we like 
to think are shared by large numbers of his country- 
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men. On the title-page of his pamphlet he quotes 
the prophetic words of Hemrich Heine, who died 
sixty Years Ago — 

“ Chriahanity—end thia ia ite highest mecrii—has ia some 


degree soflewed, bud it could not destroy, the brutal German joy of 


waite. When ouce the taming tnlieman, the Cross, breaks in too, 
the soruyery of the old fighters, the senseless Herverber jury of 


chick the Northern poets sing and aay ao much, will quah wp ance, 
That tolivean is se and the day will come when if ocell 
piteoudy collaper, Phen the ofd atone gods will rise from the 
vilent ruins, cod rob the duat of a thousand yeors from ther eyes. 


Thor, with Ade giant's homer, will at fast apring wp and shatler 


jo fits the Gothic cothedrals," 


Addressing the Victorian Club, Mr, Cram said :-— 

When the last accounts are made up of this War of 
Wars, and high honeur ia measured out as well as eternal 
dishonour, there will be enough af each for every nation 
tn cceeive ite due shar, but to two nations will be accorded 
honour in a very singular degree, and you, gentlemen, will 
er in naming Belgium first and Great Britain 


* Behind lies so that has made this war nnique, 
sameéthing that differentiates i¢ from all other wars, so 
that even those nationa not as yet involved are in eager 
ayinpathy with the Allies. 

~ Why is it that in one week universal peace haa given 
place to universal war, wher ald alliances are becken, old 
unlinositie! buried, ald prejudices forgotten, and a world 
rallies to arms against two: empires ? Belgium did not 
stand for a technicality when ah defied the hordes of the 
War Lord who was to be to her Attila in all his Ravagery ; 
Russia is not fighting for Slay supremacy; England did 
not cise to defend her colonial markets, nor is it fear of loss 
of trade that is fast rousing the rest of the world to a point 
that will soon brook no further control Lf thease con- 
siderations have played a part, as they may, in the councils 
of Governmotits, they Ae Mastin Ie features in the preat 
‘prising that has apread in the West, from Belgium throug 
France and Great Britain, and is finding ita echoes in dis- 
tant Empires and in the istands of the sea. 

Suddenly, and like a nightmare transformation, a veil 
fell, and all the world knew it faced—an economic peril 
indesd—but also an evil and an awful thing that meant 
the downfall of such civilisation as we have retained. 

F For very long we have lived in a ‘ fool's puuracline.” 
Jur inconceivable diseoverics and triamphe in natural 
astounding industria) and mechanical devices 


thet have made the last century andl this a-wonder in his- 


ae ae a re coreg increase in visible wealth and in 

IeUry of living. with « brilliant and plausible philoaop! 
universally accepted and justifying it all, have had to 
in that Gospel of Elficiency linked to a cancerous and in- 
Erowing self-sufficiency that haa blinded the world to the 
.ctial conditions that exist. And all the while and in all 
nations religion wus either ignored or savagely assailed, 
education was ruthlessly secularised and severed from all 
ethical conmderations, and morality was cast out of busi- 
est and politieal relations to such u degree that men 
eagerly engaged in conduct from which a Parisian Apache 
or a dweller in Whitechapel would turn with disgust as 
beneath his elementary stundarda of personal honour. 

‘It was a‘ fool's paradise,’ and as we believed in our 
unchallenged supremacy, so we denied that any power in 
heaven or on earth could shake it by war or revolution. 
ree, threatening reforin in methods, but based on an 

“nhical glorification of purely material things, asserted 
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that the proletariat, at last come into ite own, would veto 
any action towards war; finance, with ita network of 
tentacles ramifying through Kurope and America and 
exerting a control it piously denied over Governments andl 
over the very question of peace and war, gave assurance 
that without its consent war would never happen again ; 
while millionsires and pacifiate, building Peace Palaces and 
organising Peace Foundations ond Peace Congresses, 
oe ee that the end of war waa at hand. 

“And all the while our widespread charity and philan- 
ani anc our popular eye ES. social sabe gave colour 
to the smug pretensions of evolutionary philosophy that, 
in qiuclaiee Wik the * laws * of the survival of 7 ei 
and progressive evolution, and the ascent of man, the world 
had now reached a point in ita p 80 immeasurably 
above anything recorded in past history that. those same 
barbarous acts that were not inconsistent with medixval- 
ism or antiquity were no longer possible. 

Tt was inevitable that all this, for our blind and ignor- 
ant folly, showld somewhere find its culmination. You 
cannot initiate or acquiesce in a delinite course of develop- 
ment, giving it free rein, without this result. Nor were wa 
without sufficient evidence where this was taking place ; 
the sequence, Treitechke, Nietzeche, von Bernhardi, com- 
bined with the military cabal that has been supreme for a 
generation, could only have isane in that Pan-Germanism 
that has just thrown off its mask in these lotter days, 
When the Kaiser diemisae) von Bismarck the aet indicated 
one of two things; either that he proposed to reverse the 
historic policy of * Blood and Iron,’ estabiishing for his 
country and for Europe os lasting peace, or that he had 
determined on o course of procedure towards ultimate 
Teutonic sapremacy to which even the onserupuloos Chan- 
collor would not aubmit., Was there any man then who 
beliewed the first alternative was the correct one ? Is there 
any man here to-night who believes that for a moment the 
Kaiser contemplated this pacific course, even in spite of the 
long years of peace he imposed on Europe while the blow 

“No. If wo had eves to see, eyes not purblind with self- 
conceit, we should have known o generation ago that the 
culmination of our consistent course for four centuries 
would take place in Prussia, and that when the proper 
moment came that power would strike for European 
dominion and then for world control The moment came, 
and never in history was there a time when so many things 
occurred simultaneously to lead to a certain course, The 
Kiel Canal, which at a stroke doubled the offensive power 
of the German navy, was opened; thr reorganisation of 
the Russian army, begun after the Japanese war, was not 
vet completed ; the French army had been declared in the 
Chamber of Deputies to be in a most ineffective condition, 
and this allegation was admitted by the Ministry of War 
iteclf; England was supposed to bo on the very brink of 
civil war, while the Kalkan Allinnee, ongincered in the 
beginning by Germany to pull ite chestnuts from the 
Moslem fire, but ont of hand in the end, to the dismay of 


Teuton diplomacy, had been destroyed by the second 


Balkan War, which waz Germany's masterly comnter-cheok 
to developments sho had little anticipated. | 

“On the other hand Germany was fully prepared, as she 
had been at any time during the past ten years. Anstria 
wns a6 ready as could ever he hoped, while whatever was 
to be done must be done before the death of Franz Joseph. 
[taly was securely bound to the Triple Alliance, Belgium 
did not count anyway, and the United States had its hands 
full in Mexico. If ever, the stroke must come now, and 
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from the standpoint of the controlling influence in Teutonio 
councils, the murder of the Archduke of Austria and his 
wife was the most providential thing that could have hap- 

“The plan was « knife in the back for France by means 
of a violation of Belgian neutrality aml a dash through its 
territories, the capture of Paris, the driving of the French 
armies south where Italy could! take them in the rear, then 
a quick change of front to crush Russia, held in temporary 
check by Austria, who aleo wax to silence and intimidate 
the Balkans, 

“What lay behind this? Nothing less than the effec- 
tive control of Europe through the annexing of Belgium 
and Holland, Russian Poland, the Baltic Proviners and 
possibly Denmark. With the death of Franz Joseph 
Austria-Hungary was to be assimilated, while the Balkans 
were to be seized and an outlet to the “gen obtained and 
also a through line to the Persian Gulf. Such French 
colonies were to be taken over aa were useful, and British 
colonies also, if Great Britain came into the war, or shortly 
thereafter if she did not. Ina word the end aimed at was 
the crushing of the British Empire an! France and the 
driving of Russia back into Asin. 

“Tt waa a dream of empire such aa appeals to the par- 
veou, to Alexander, Gesar, Napoleon, Prossia: for Prussia 
is casentially parvenu, with no ancient history, no cultural 
tradition comparnble with thoee of the nations that zur- 
round her and, in the south, extend the German Empire 
and make up that of Austria-Hungary; aml the heart of 
this Satanic dream was material supremacy founded on 
force and the denial of abstract right and wrong. 

* Amd here let me emphasise one point, In trying to 
bring home to one agency the caus: of » damnable war, 1 
try always to say Prussia rather than Germany. .. . The 
common enemy is not the kindly, pious, industrious Ger- 
man; it ia the militar- phil ical Prussian, concentrated 
in the cabal at Berlin, with its lewtenant in Vienna, thot 
has been fostered by Kaiser Wilhelm, if not created by him. 

“ Now, when the veil fell, there came on-all nations a 
great fear, not alone for their lives and their trade and their 
wealth, but more than all because they saw that the whole 
world was threatened with the reign of Antichrist and the 
annie now assembling for Armageddon, On the one side 
were all the powers of a godless materialiam, on the other 
all those forces that were ready to rise up in defence of 
Christian society. 

* And the skirts of no nation were clean ; what they saw 
they themselves had helped to build. In so far as England 
and France and Italy and America had forgotten honesty 
in their business dealings, had abandoned high ideals in 
developing their finance, manufacture and trade, had per- 
jured themaelves through cynical diplomacy, had degraded 
eduration to an empty intellectnaliam, and built hospitals 
and libraries an! churches to hide their denial of Chris- 
tianity and honour and decent morals, they had been 
guilty, and in equal measure, with Austria andl Prussia. In 
a flash of revealing light they saw the pit they had digged 
and they turned—some of them—from their blind stum- 
bling, and rose up, heroically and unselfishly, to do battle 
againet the common enemy, even at the eleventh hour. 

“1 am far from denying that mati 
have entered in to play their part in determining action, 
Undoubtedly so far as the Governments of Ruasia and 
France and Great Britain are concerned they did do eo, me 
they should, though | doubt if these alone would have been 
sufficient, ..... . | | 

* Ln any case, no question of porte or trade was the sufhi- 
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tient cause for the universal uprising in every quarter of 
the globe on the part of the people themselves, that aston 
ishing phenomena so like the earliest Crusades, Nothing 
lesa than what may well be u divine revelation to all 
tongues and all peoples of the real significance of the War 
can explain this great rising of men for united battln against 
an enemy whee nature iz clearly perceived... . 

“We must be grateful in a sense that the methods of 
warfare thus far pursued by the new Attila and his Huna 
are consonant with their cause, since they remove the last 
lingering doubt. We are warned not to believe tho 
stories of Prussian atrocities, but there is no dental that 
Germany tried to bribe Belgium and England and Spain 
with the prospective plonder of their allies and defenders ; 
there ie no denial—there is frank avowal—that Germany 
broke her solemn treaty with a littl State, calling it ‘ only 
aacrap of paper,” in order that she might garrotte another 
notion who had left herself comparatively defenceless along 
these neutral frontiers, confiding in their neutrality ; there 
ig no denial that Germany solemnly reassured Belgiun 
even while the armies were in motion that were to violate 
her frontiers ; there is no denial that German airships are 
dropping death and mutilation on the old men, women, 
and children in ities far from the firing line; there is no 
denial that for one shot from oa non-combatant in an 
ncou pied town, driven oud by insult and outrage, hundreds 
in cold blood ; there is no denial that whole cities are looted 
and burned in revenge, and that the Catholic University of 
Louvain was given to the flamea with all its treasures, or 
that Rheims, the wonder of the world, with Red Cross flags 
on its towers, and ite nave full of wounded Germans and 
French nurses, was shelled for dava and reduced to & 
hopeless and pitiful rain," 

Mr. Cram conjures up a vision of the new Europe 
ufter the War, and concludes: f 

“Gentlemen, the year 1914 is the most fatal year since the 
fallof Rome. Civiliantion is being sifted as wheat, and into 
the chaff is going much that we have been taught to look 
on 4s precious grain. The world is offered the Great 
Soap age to be its answer? fv nihil 

‘chosen, and Austria, then this civilisation is at an end 
and before us loome «a new epoch of Dark Ages, If, pag 
other hand, we choose as Belgium has chosen and Great 
Britain and Russia and France, then we achieve a new 
salvation, and before us opens an ere of tron enlighten-. 
ment nace of Christian living. Is there any doubt as to 
what the choice will be ¥ 

“ Gentlemen, it is hard to be neutral even if one's Preai- 
dent under earlier and quite different conditions ‘solesaty 
asked for such neutrality. In my own mind there ia # 
hin geTing suspicion that T myself have net wholly succeeded 
in preserving this judicial attitude. Gentlemen, I do not. 
care! There i# more at stake than the formalities of 
stereotyped diplomacy ; your battle is our battle, and at 
last wr are coming to realise the fact. I -would avoid overt 
violation of the laws of neutrality, but this I will any. 

* We want peace; peace with honour and justive, and 
peace that shall be a fact, not & phrase, and we wank ital 
carnival of ence nw thst this ghastly slaughter, this 
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enemy. I wish from the bottom of my heart that the 
United States would say to Italy and Spain, “ We ask you, 
on a certain date, to unite with ws in a decluration of war, 
jointly and severally, against the Empires of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, in order that the war may be brought to 
unt nd and peace restored on a basis of stability and 
permanence, 

“And T will say this further, Lf this is not done, and, 
which God forbid, the fortunes of war turn agwinst the 
Altes, we, alone or in concert with all Europe, shall be 
forved to join unhesitatingly with you in defence of our 
common heritage, | 

“God save King George and hia Allies; give to their 
military and naval forces the final victory, anid to the 
world an enduring peace !" 








VIOLLET-LE-DUCG AT THE FRONT IN 1870, 


(From M. Paul Gout's" Viollot-le-Due, sa Vie, soc (Eve, ea Doctrine" 
Edouard Champion, Paria, 1014.1 


[5 duly, 1870, Viollet-le-Duc was engaged in geological 


studies in the Alps. Onthe 11th of the month he nar- 
rowly escaped death in a climbing aceident. Next day three 
young Germans, just arrived from Saas, informed Viollet- 
le-Due that war had been declared between France and 
Prussia, and that they would return to Frankfort. ‘This 
news made a deeper impression on Viollotde-Duo than 
his necident. He hasten’ this return to Paris. At 
the time of the investment. of the capital, the disorganisu- 
Hon was such that there were even no corpa of Engineers. 
Recourse was had to the formation of an auxiliary body 
composed of volunteera whose professions rendered 
them apt for this service, Many architects performed the 
duties of officers or petty officers, and Viollet-le-Duc wai 
charged, under the rank of lieutenant-colonel, with the oom- 
mand of bodies that rendered the most important services 
to ‘the defence. He followed all the operations with « 
clearness of view worthy of & true soldier. Hoe fulfilled 
faithfully his duty and gave freely his personal services in 
the combats under the walls of Paris. From November to 
January his regiment did not quit the advanced posts, 
camping in the ruined ri During this time he rarely 
ie a a ei and laboured without respite when he was 
HOt Onder OF OUT 1 in supervising g the muakis ine af 
ae ae _ si 

sy displayed extraordinary devotion and ardour, and 
had it depended on him the capital would never have been 
surrendered, “ Demolish Notre-Dame, but let the enemy 
be vanquished,” he cried ane day when Paris was bom- 
panded, In the mouth of one who had consecrated part of 
his life and his talent to the restoration of the Cathedral, 
these words showed the extent of the sacrifices his ys 
Toran would have offered, He would have preferred any- 
thing to capitulation, — ing the defence of a fortress, 
he had taken for maxim the words af Montluc, “ Desire a 
hundred thousand times rather death. if all other meana 

fail, than utter the wretehed words: 7 surrender." 
Tbinicederd Was never seen with a sword at his side. 
pick were those of his inbpece And vel ho person was 
mare a soldier in the highest sense of the word than he. 
= “re-witness wrote: “One day, he went with some artil- 
TY officers to reconnoitre a position before the cemetery of 
¥. They followed the covered way, but, instead of 


sheltering themselves, marched on the talus, five hundred 
paces from the enemy's sentries, who did not fire, no doubt 
under orders, But they might do so st any moment, and 
could not fail to hit atso short a range, ‘ Messiours,’ said 
Viollet-le-Duc, ‘1 beg you, let-us have the oourage to file 
off.” He leaped over the ditch, and the others descended 
without parley, Viollet-le-Duc could speak thus; he had 
proved himself. On the evening of Champigny, not being 
able to draw exact information of the exact position of the 
enemy from those who should have hud it to give, he had 
been seen to make, in the streets full of dead, where ons 
dared not walk upright, a reconnaissance by night, in com- 
pany with four or five volunteers whom he had persuaded 
10 aseist him.” 

M. Massillon-Rouvet gives us another example of his 
courage on the second day of Champigny, the most deadly 
of the campaign : 

“Inthe trenches, Viollet-le-Duejs inthe front rank, in the 
hail of bullets and shells; nobody is more closely ocoupied 
with his duties. The artillery breastworks are thrown up 
with astonishing promptitude under this rain of metal. 
The shells burst, sometimes in the uir, at times on the 
ground ; the French artillery reply shot for shot. Between 
La Fourche and the trenches, the scene of carnage was hor- 
rible; wagons exploding, horses killed or rearing, horsemen 
dismounted, shells bursting in the midai of battalions and 
making great gaps; a deafening noise. The fusillade was 
well sustained, but it was nothing to the artillery fire. 

Besides the field pieces, the guns of the forts and redoubts 
werr constantly horling over our heads their shells at the 
Prussians. J saw that day the odious and never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle of unfortunate horses, with but one leg 
broken, and still harnessed, struggling madly against 
starving soldiera who were cutting strips of flesh from the 
poor beasts while still ative, till they were hardly more 
than gasping ekeletons. Here too were the wounded, 
screaming and writhing in their agony. It was not far 
away, in the front rank, that Viollet-le-Duc, with his hack 
toa burned house, made the sketch for the water-colour en- 
tilled, ‘Second Day of Champigny—Attack on the Village.” 
On the morning of the 3rd December, sheltered by a thik 
fog, the retreat was ordered. Viollet-le-Due's face showed 
clearly the disappointment this decision caused him. But 
he obeyed the order ond started on the march, his claw. 
headed stick underhisarm. Oneof our companies, with the 
captain at its head, was coming back, having left its spades 
and picks in the trenches. Did they believe that this 
was really retreat, and that they would have time to 
recover their tools? I do not know. We were already 
almost at the bridge of Joinville, In proportion aa we 
left the plain, the Prussians, surprised at this abandan- 
ment, advanced and followed us at a distance of five 
hundred yards. Viollet-le-Duc loarning of the strange for- 
getfulness of this company, asked the captain why the tools 
were left in the trenches. What the reply was I do not 
know, but Viollet-le-Duc said to the captain: * Since you 
have left your implements, you must go and fetch them.’ 
Then, without troubling himself further about this com- 
Vv. he continued his own retreat and led his Ap pers 
back to the camp. Then a strange thing was seen: a 
whole company, five hundred armed men, officers leading, 
left the rest of the column, retraced their stepa in front of 
the Prossian Uhians, who, astonished at this wucdacity, 
parted to let them pass, The company collected without 
disorder the forgo took, and returned calmly to ite 
place atthe camp, The enemy made way for the 
of these brave men: I think they even applauded them." 
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THE DESIGN PAPER IN THE FINAL, 

(WHE examination recently held in this important 
branch of architecture produced such interesting 
results that the Examiners petitioned for the best 
design to be illustrated in the Journan. Not only is 
the standard of work higher than has been the case in 
former years, but all the candidates availed them- 
selves of the privilege to make preliminary designs on 
tracing paper, thereby gaimmg increased fluency for 
their fimished work, Mr. Patrick Abercrombww, of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, presented his version 
of the subject (“A Town Residence for Two Artists“) 
ina manner showing scholarship and regard for the 
conditions of modern domestic architecture for towns ; 
and if reference ia made to the accompanying ilustra- 
tions it will be seen how closely formal planning and 
utilitarian needs are allied. In this design there is 
apparent something of the spirit which animated the 
work of the French designers of the early nineteenth 
century, a dehghtful and imaginative freedom in 
the handling of the interior arrangements which is 
reminiscent of the famous examples in the new 
suburbe of Paria and of the works set forth in Krafft's 
publications. Yet the whole scheme cannot be traced 
to m particular motif, It is a blend of the French 
spirit of the period with the English tradition, The 
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Examiners also cannot praise too highly the spirit of 
adaptation displayed in thia design, which shows the 
value of French influence in planning, } 
Domestic architecture for towns is a subject that is 
little understood, and the attention of masters of 


schools should be given to direct students under their 


charge to the planning methods followed by thee 
Adam Brothers durmg the second half of the 
eighteenth century as well as to the masterpieces of 
Belanger, Brongmart, and Percter. 

In this particular problem an unusual site was pur- 
posely chosen to encourage the candidates to design 
dissimilar elevations facing converging roads, and to 
increase the difficulties of the subject. In practice such 
a site would rarely be met with or allowed. The 
Examiners were pleased to see the advance made in 
the works of students of the leading architectural 
schools, and strongly recommended all students to 
join a recognised school where design is given promi- 
nence. They also take this opportunity to protest 
iyaist the indiscriminate application of the Orc 
which some candidates deemed essential, and regret 
that strange caricatures of Classic detail were intro- 
duced as features of interest. 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Sith List. 

The following is the Sixth List published in this 
Jourxat of Members, Licentiates, and Students 
of the Institute who are on War Bervice. The total 
number to date is 419, comprising 30 Fellows, 192 
Associates, TT Licentiates, and 125 Students : 

Pet.ows. 
Hubback, A. B.: Major, [9th Battn. London Regt. 
Livesay, (. A. Bligh; Linut,, Sth Bn. 8, Wales Borderers. 
ASSOCIATES. 
Barrow, -, Wo: Sth Bn. King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regt. 
Birkett, Stanley : Zlat Bn. Royal Fusiliers. a 
Dickie, Prof. Arch. C.; Lieut,, Manchester University O.T.C. 
Griffin, I, M.; Sergeant, 16th Bo. Liverpool Regiment, 
Lenton, F. J. : Royal Enginerrs. 
Miller, & BR. : 13th Bn. County of London Hegt. 
Taylor, H. 8.: 13th Bo. County of London Regt. 
Lick TIATES.. 

Dicken, Aldersey: Poblic Schools and Univ. Bn, RN.Die, 
Stallwood, H. A.: Singapore Royal Engineers. 
Aitken, James i. ee it haat 
epg Philip “i er akin Royal Army Medical Corps. 

uly, BW, 8. 8.; Lieutenant, 5th Bo, Wilts, Regiment. 
Batty, William Arnold ; 8th Battalion West Yorks Regiment. 
Cuwkwell, Robert: Hallamshire Regiment. 
Clifton, Edward Noéi: Corporal, Artiste’ Rifles, 
Cower, G. A.: Second Lieutenant, 6th Hants Regiment 
Cundall, P. Ho: 3rd Public Schools’ Battalion Royal Fusiliers, 
Curwen, J. 8:: Lieut., 3rd Bn. Loyal North Lancs. Regt. 
Eiloart, Ronald E.: R.AM.C. (Terr. | 
Eveleigh, Graham Tom : Sth Battalion Somerset 1.1. 
Fisher, K. J.: 4th Citv Bn. King’s Ca gk ves. 5 
Hamilton, LB. Mo: Lieutenant, Gordon Highlanders 
Harrison, A. St. Br ‘arin tsi Pistia Oe 
Harrison, Harry St. John : ers Training Corps. 
Hough, T. BK D.: Lieutenant, 8th Bn. E. Yorks Regiment. 
Johnson, KR. 5. 3 
Key, W. Donald: Seaforth Highlanders 
Lavender, E. 0: 5th &. Sin hire Reserve Hn. 
Mullins, Geoffrey Thoma: Artista’ Rifles. 
Nichols, CO. E.: Officers Training Corps. 
Fite, Robert William : kes 
Rix, Alec Donald: 3rd Ns 
Powell, F. H. N.: Regimental Scout, Hants Carabineers, 
Roborteon, Godfrey A. kh. : py apes . 
Rogers, W. J. : lst Battalion Monmouthshim 
Rudman, Walter; 4th Public Schools’ Br. 
Sherwin, Cecil 1.: RAM 


eriment. 
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Vergetti, Robert George: Glamorgan Yeomanr 
White, P. G. + Private, 28th County of London. (Kes.). 
Wilkinson, Walter George: 3nd London Yeomanry. , 
Woodroffe, Norman F.: Lieutenant, Queen Victoria’a Rifles. 
Mr. Maurice Webb, son of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
and President of the Architectural Association, who 
on the outbreak of war enlisted in the Royal Engineers 
4s a private, has obtained a commission in that 
regiment. Mr. R. M. Pigott [A.] has also received a 
commission in the same regument. 5S :. 
With regard to Mr. James Carey, Piper in the 
London Scottish Regiment, stated unofficially to have: 
been killed in action (and a0 reported in the last num- 
ber ofthe JounwaL), we now learn that there is some 
uncertainty on the point. All that can be eaid with 
certainty is that he is missing. His comrades believe 
him to be wounded and in the hands of the enemy. 






Retention of Encmy Memtbers, 

At the General Meeting of the 4th January the 
following motion was on the agenda im the name of 
Mr. Max Clarke [¥.|;—‘ That the Austrians and Hun- 
garians, seven in number, now enemies of the King. 
whose names appear in the Kacenpar for the present 
Session on page 231, cease to be members of this Insti- 
tute and their names be removed from the list of 
members. And also that the Germans, eight in 
number, now enemies of the King, whose names appear 
in the Kanewpar for the present Session on page 232, 
be dealt with in « similar manner.” 


Tho Prestoxst (Mr. Emest Newton, A-R.A.), in valli 
upon Mr. Max Clarke to bring forward his motion, expressed 
doobt a6 to whether it waa in order, the expulsion of members 
being a matter to be dealt with by the Council under certain 
by-laws and with certain regulated machinery, As he did not 
wish, however, to appear to stifle discussion, he would not rule 
it out of order, though he thought the Council would not be 
boul by the voting should the resolution he carried. 

Mr. Max CLawex, in. moving the resolution, said that the 
Germans hod committed deeds that were unworthy to be 
called war. Their barbarous conduct in Belgium and in 
France, their brutal raids on Searborough, Hartlepool, and 
Whithy, placed them outside the pale of civilisation. 5B 
gentlemen referred to in the resolution believed, he euppoaed, 
in culture of aome sort, but what the Gormens called culture 
was something that we in this country did not understand. 
Hf the Institute hac no method under the by-laws of sewering 
ita POTENT tron with such, people it wna very mich to te re 
gretted ; but the circometances were onusunl, and if the reso- 
uion was out of onder he would at o later date hring forward 
nl sgt to which the objection could not be raised, and. 
wine agreed to, would enable them to sever their connectio 
a “pe undesirable pescrple. scsi tt i 

Ff Marnice BR. Anas | F.] said he waa repared to second 

the resolution as it stood, or to join in a seousaiancisaaaneah to 
thr Council to talon ct to give effect to what the resolution 
whe aimed at. Tt would seem to be playing with words if-the 
resolution were to be hurked on a mere technicality. We 
were determined that az farascould be ensured we would pot 
assoriato—at any rate for the present—with poorte who could 





be guilty of the abominable deeds which had 


in this war, anid anything we could do to oxorese | aia: 
rence of atith conduct ought tis: bois bina: Pechnns hs teed: 
dent would say a few words as to whether the enggested reoam- 
Sesh would he favourably considered by the Council. 
Mr, Wx. Woonwanp [F.| supported the motion, With 


RETENTION OF ENEMY MEMBERS 14] 


regard te Mir. Atloma’s #ugerstion as to the manner in which 
it might sefigsaalei abhi et is the use of the pipes 
Hildon, he atigemeeted that the means empioy y Engst 
‘ius in the caae of alien members should decked: and that 
the enemy mombers of the Inctitute should be asked to resign. 
In view of the revelations of the British White Paper and tho 
Freoch Yellow Book he felt justified in using in regard to the 
Corman nation terms which might pot be considered bt aa 
Rut the point now before the Institute ‘ras not so tuck that. 
The Institute existed for the advancement of architecture and 
art, and if we remembered what had taken place in Belgium 
and in France we must eee whet terrible degradation had 
followed the German armies ww those countnes. Readi 
stp by eps seg ie opts jeg Gapapeeatet rh 
wie not only the war party in ui ich was le 
for these acta of vandaliem, but also the so-called cultured 
party, af which the gentlemen referred to in the resolution 
formed a pert. Therefore he agreed that the Institute should 
bring home to the German sation as clearly aa possible that 
the representatives of art and architecture in this country 
condemned in the strongest way the atrocious acts which hael 
been committed, 

Mr. T. RowLasn Hoorm [4.) moved the following amend- 
ment: “ That as our membershi ia for the genera) advane- 
ment of Civil Architecture and the mutual recognition of those 
tnterested af distnguishal therein, it is beneath the dignity 
of this Institute to strike off the names of mombers becouse 
our notion and theirs are unhappily at war.” Ata time like 
the present, Mr, Hooper said, our thoughts were excited and 
our feelings stirred, but when we came to the expression of our 
feelings we did well to ask ourselves the old Latin question 
Cui bong ? As a learned society the further question became 
Hecesiry, was it beneath their dignity, or waa the result 
likely to be mischievous } The gentlemen referred to in the 
resolution hid had no wore to do with the war than had 
members of the Institute: some of them had been over here, 
ind these whe had met them would agree that they were 
charming personalities. ‘The time was coming when the war 
would cease, and there would then be a reconstruction. He 
believed the Institute would be found to have helped the 
hcnhetruction if they now stood firm to the solidarity of those 
higher things which would live and endure when the forms of 
nations would have come to an end. Therefore he asked his 
heiters, ma patriots and architects and artists who desired the 
welfare of their country, not to pase the reaociution, but to 
approve his amendment, 

Mr W. RB. Davinon [4.] scoonded the amendment, We 
condemned the Germans, he said, for dealing with hostages in 
the way they did, yet the members referred to came into much 
the name CAL POry 5 they wer hostages in tho Inatitute’s 
hands, and to pas thie resolution would be to treat them in» 
rowardly faahion: it would be practically killing them, as far 
at the Institute was concerned, as well as stultifying anv 
action which the Institute might conocivably be able to take 
in the futore, During the war those members were already 
deprived of tha pees of membership, and euffered the 
Ral Sriera ce caeeenern aa 

ech hot know that tl ame Ing to merit seh 
Ponehment as the thn bas would ‘inilict, Even now, if 
Tepresentations were suitably made through some neutral 
thannel, those members might prove of inestimable service in 
“THring some of the resulte which all architests desired—the 


Preservation of everything worth preserving. While re 1 
with the condemnatory liana that had been made, he felt i 
his duty to support the amendment, for he differentiated 
between the actions of a Government and the actions of 
individuals, and he ede ated the Institute taking a ste} 
which would be not ouly undignified, but unworthy of the 
Portion it held in the world of art and architecture. 

Mr. 'T. ©. Yares [4.] supported the amendment. (ur war 
Was against oppression and militariam, not against architects. 
M agrecd with the denunciatory remarks that had been made, 
but German architects had had no hand in the deca com- 
plained of, and ho hoped when peace came that architects in 
joth countries would be found to be still very good friends. 





Mr. G. A. T. Moopneros [ 4.) said that aa this was a Char- 
tered Inatitute, and Britain was at war with Austrin- ar 
ami Germany, the question was whether the subjects of 
countries should not, ipeo feria, cease to be members. 

Professor §. D. Apsnean [?',] sand the point of save waa 
that this was an Institute which watched over architecture, 
and oa such it was only interested in architectural societies and 
industries in Germany. It was not their province to look 


after national questions; and there was no evidence that the 


architects of Germany were responsible for the atrocities that 
had been committed—these were dun to the military party. 
The Institute had no moral right to strike these names off the 


Ar H. W. Wnts LF.) pointed out that, for aught the Inati- 
tute knew, these enemy members might be protesting in the 


atre t posible fashion aginst in t had been done, It 
pi of the part of a professional body to pass such 
a resolution. e contingency of 6 war was not contemplated 
when their constitution was framed, and in order to give effect 
to the resolution it would be necessary to revise the Charter. 
By the time this had been brought about the war would 
probably be over, and the necessity for the removal of the 
names would no longer exist. | 
Mr. A. BR. Jemuert [ F.] supported the amendment, contend- 
ing that to pass the resolution would be childish and : 
lf there waa any body of men in Germany who deprecated the 
destruction of thes: ancient monuments it was probably our 


Hon. Cotresponding Members, and to attempt to show our 
ple in Germany who were likely to think with ourselves. 


fhe amerdiment being pot from the Chair, ten voted for and 
ten againal it,” Baseeal members asked for the vote to be 
taken again, aa some had refrained from voting. 

The Presipext replied that it would be irregular to vote 

. The onerous duty was im on him of giving the 

casting vote, and of showing that he took aides.’ * 

Mr, Roneet J, Aycen [4.] suggested that the President 
could declare “ No onder.” ee vi 

The Peesmpest thought that would not be a courageous 
solution of the difficulty, He wished to record his casting 
vote and to give the mecting the benefit of his own views, 
ialeree they might be worth. Those views were that he 
believed Germany would awake as from a hornble dream 
when once this militaram, which fre arie'd foreign to ita 
character as @ nation, was finally crushed. He therefore 
preferred to set the amendment carried, and would accordingly 
give his casting vote in itefavour.* | 

The amendment being put a¢ the substantive motion was 
carried by 10 votes to 9. | 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. [F.], a Vice-President of 
the Royal Archwological Institute und one of the local 
aecretaries for Yorkshire of the Society of Antiquaries, 
has prepared the following report on the damage to 
Whithy Abbey caused by the bombardment of the 
16th December, which he is commumeating to the 
Society of Antiquaries :— | 

. é west si of the nave has suffered most, This 
is the latest part of the charch, dating from the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and tts condition be- 
fore the bombardment was as follows : The lower part 
of the west wall of the nave itself was standing up to 
the level of the sill of the great west window ; the west 
doorway was complete, except its central column and 
part af rta tympanum, and on cach side of the doorway 
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on the inner mde of the wall, was o wall-areade uf 
simular character to those of the nave aisles of York 
Minster and the west end of Howden Church. The 
western respomd pier of the north arcade of the nave 
remained its full height, with its capitals and the 
springing of the arcade arch, and behind this was a 
newel-stair. The north jamb of the great west win- 
dow remained its full height up to the springing, 
attached to the wall and buttress containing the stair. 
The west wall of the north aisle was fairly complete to 
its full heteht, ex that the window had lost part of 
its tracery, which, like the great west window of the 
nave, Was an insertion of the fifteenth century, 

“ The arch of the west doorway and the walling 
above it have been destroyed. The wall arcades on 
either side of the doorway have collapsed, leaving the 
rubble core of the wall—except a small fragment at 
each end, north and south. e north jamb of the 
great west window has fallen, with the whole of the 
eastern half of the stair, down to below the capitals af 
the respond pier. The south half of the inner arch of 
the west window of the north aisle has fallen, and what 
remained of its tracery has been dislocated, Much of 
the north face of the buttress in line with the west wall 
of the aile has been stripped off. 

“ Elsewhere the church has suffered some lesser 
injuries, The gable-end of the north transept is 
flanked by turrets rising from preat, buttresses ; on the 
eastern of these the upper arcade has lost one of its 
arches and amal! gables, and one of the gables of the 
lower arcade has lost its apex stone; the wall around 
the eastern angle of the buttress at the latter level 
shows signs of having been struck and some surface 
damage, and the blow seems to have brought down 
two arch stones from the north side of the bay of the 
‘ast clearstory of the transept next the crossing. One 
of the shin jaees OF whe mowth: ateade Of thé choke, the 
fourth from the east end, has been struck, and the 
capitals of two of its shafts on tts north-east side have 
been shattered. Otherwise the beautiful choir haa 
fortunately almost entirely escaped injury.” 


The Society of German Architects and Engineers 
have made the following reply to an appeal of the 
Architects’ Club in Lausanne for the preservation of 
ancient buildings and works of art in the theatre of 


War -—— 


The Society of German Architects and Engineers entirely 
share! the view that wanton disturbances and destruction of 
all kinds ought to be avoided, as opposed to the spirti of 
bivilisation. In particular, we evmpathise with your es- 
demnation of the destruction of worke of art of all kinds 
Above all, we condemn thoae acts of war which make use of 
ancient buildings in such » way that the enemy is compelled 
to attack them, even although the desire pr spant them may 
be preent, And we condemn these whe, after compelling 
the enemy to destroy a work of art in the way of a building. 
make their enemies responsible for the destruction and hold 
them ap to the contempt of the world. 





Appointments for Architects in France. 

With reference to the notice under the above head- 
ing Which appeared in the last issue of the JouRNaL, 
after the paragraph went to press a request was re- 
ceived that the names of candidates should be sub- 
mitted without delay, and as suitable applicants were 
immediately fortheoming the necessary recammenda- 
tions were at once made to the War Office. When the 
notice was inserted it was not expected cither that the 
profession could so readily supply the demand, or 
that the time at disposal for selection would be so 
limited. [hope that this explanation may be accepted 
by any who have been good enough to apply, but 
whose applications have, through the above cireumi- 
stances, been received too late for consideration. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Institute 
that IN Ghe or More cases application haa been made 
direct to the War Office and pressure placed on the 
authorities there to grant interviews on the strength 
of a supposed preference which the possession of the 
Institute Journal. implies. It is hardly credible that 
any member of the Institute should adopt such a 
course of action, which not only shows # disregard for 
the voluntary organisation by which the Institute is 
endeavouring to assist the War Office, and indireatiy 
the architectural profession, but « lack of considern- 
tion for a Department of State already overburdened 
with work and applications in connection with the war. 
In expressing regret to the War Office that this should 
have occurred it has been added that any such appli- 
cation should be ignored. ) | 

> Auas E, Munny [F.], 
fon, Secretory, Selection War Camernittee. 


Architects’ War Relief! Fund, 

Shortly after the beginning of the war, the Archi- 
pects’ War Committee issued an appeal to the pro- 
fession for subscriptions to a special fund for the 
relief of distress among architocts and those dependent 
upon them. In response to this appeal and ta u 
further appeal issued by the Professional Employ- 
ment Committees of the Architects’ War Committed, 
subscriptions to the amount of £1,208 Hs, Sd. have 
been recerved. 

There Lis PeaS0n tO sun poe clistress m the 
profession, due to the ren we iiceeoarne and 
that in the course of the present year the position 
may be a Very seriou4 one. Tt is therefore hoped. 
that all who are in » position to do so will contribute 
as generous donations as possible to the Relief Fund. 
ee Pie be dimwn in favour of the Hon. 
SCrtairy of the rehiterts’ on bis | F 
Conduit Sisaes: te: baat ie Committee 9 


et. of the Roof of Westminster Hall. 
| he work of restoring ane strenetheni re ; 
creer Hall by means principally ofatent pest 
“ lve began very shortly. For the past six months: 
= Office of W orks has been considering the problem 
of building « seaffold to carry the trams ‘ 
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lt will be remembered that the thorough and sys- 
tematic examination of the roof from a pole scaffold in 
13 revealed « serious condition of decay and grave 
structural instability, due mainly to the ravages of the 
larve of a beetle—Xestobium tessellatum. The recom- 
mendation of Mr. Frank Baines, M.V.O., one of the 
principal architects to the Office of Works, that the 
root should be reinforced rather than renewed, was 
accepted by Lord Beauchamp, the First Commissioner 
of Works, after having been submitted by him to the 
Ancient Monuments Board, Mr, Baines's scheme is 
the construction of a complete steel for the roof 
30 that the existing timbers may be preserved as they 
stand, or patched and repaired with modern oak where 
they are decayed. 
_ The beauty of the anctent roof will be preserved un- 
impaired by the method of treatment proposed, the 
risk of collapse will be removed, and the decay of old 
timbers will, it is hoped, be arrested. 
_ ‘The stone slals of the floor of the Hall are being 
taken up, and a timber rail base laid down for carrying 
a tremendous weight of the steel scaffoldine, which 
Will amount to 180 tons, apart from the superimposed 
lowl of the trusses, At the south end the steel stage 
has been raised almost to the fal! height of the Hall, 
and the great apparatus for supporting the enormous 
Lrussea are in position, Another section of the work 
how Th progress is the erection of a false temporary 
roof over the existing slate roof outside the H As 
all the slates will have to be stripped off, this tem- 
porary rool is intended to preserve the structure from 
the weather. 








The Rebuilding of Belgium after the War. 

In furtherance of the scheme initiated by the Inter- 
national Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
for securing proper consideration of the rebuilding of 
Helium after the war, the first of what is expected to 
he a series of Conferences will take pluce in London 
trom Ith to 16th February. It is hoped that the 
Conferences will take place at the Guildhall of London. 
Che Lord Mayor will give an official welcome, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel will open the Conference, and Mr. 
Helleputte, the Belgian Minister for Agriculture, will 
represent his Government. 

Wn Thursday, Lith February, and Monday, the 
15th, a series of reports will be submitted to the Con- 
ference, and discussions will take place as to the appli- 
cation of ganden city and town planning ideas to Bel- 
cm and the changes in the law which would become 
essential, On Friday, the 12th, an excursion will be 
made to Letchworth Garden City, where that scheme 
will be explained, and on Saturday, the 1th, there 
will be visits to various municipal institutions and 
to the Hampstead Garden Suburb, where further 
explanations will be given. On Monday it is expected 
that Mr, Raymond Unwin will open the Conference 
on Town Planning Law, and on Tuesday there will be 


further visite. 





The language of the Conference will be Franch, 
Coincident with the Conference it is proposed to have 
& small exhibition of plans and diagrams of garden 


city schemes. 


Lectures on Belgian Art at the University of London. 
_ The first of a course of five lectures on Belgian Art 
by M. Camille Poupeye, of Malines, was delivered in 
the Architectural Lecture Theatre, University College, 
Gower Street, on the 21st January. The anbject of 
this first lecture was Architecture. The syllabus of 
the remaining lectures, to be delivered at 5.30 p.m. 
on Thursdays, 28th January, 4th, [th and 18th 


February, is as follows :— 
If. Scutrrvie“e.—rgins. Romanesyue chi ta Gothie, 
ehowing French influence. Flemish reali of the Four- 


teenth Century. The School of Toumai. Woodcaryers 

of Brabant (VPifteonth and Sixteenth Centuries), 

Renaissance and Italian Infloence. Influence of Rubens 

and Bernini (Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries). 

Belgian sculptors abroad. Modern sculpture. 

LO. and [V. Pacstoxs.—Origine. Franco-Flemish Paintera of 
the Fourteenth Century. The brothers Van Eyek and 


the School of Primitives. First Italian infloenoe.. 


Fomanists. Rubens and the School of Antwerp (Seven- 
teenth Century}. Decline daring the Eighteenth Century. 
French iniluence doring the Nineteenth Century. 

V, Deconative Acts.—Tapeatry: Sehools of Tournai anid of 
Brussels. Furniture: Ecclesiastical and Civil, (Gothic, 
Renaissanon, Baroqee amd French influenee (Eighteenth 
Century). Modern style. Mefalwort; Jewellery and 
Dinanderio. Stained Glass: Earthenware and Yagraning. 
Conclusion, 

Admismon to the lectures is free, by ticket to be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, University 

College, Gower Street, WC, 


Mr. Blomfield and the S.A D.G, 

On the proposition of the Council of the Société 
des Architectes diplomés par le Gouvernement Fran- 
“ais, at therr Annnal General Meeting on the 28th 
December last, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., was 
elected Membre Correspondant of the Society. Ina 
communication to Mr. Blomfield announcing the fact, 
M. Hermant, President of the Society, states that hig 
Council were peculiarly glad to sccord this mark of 
their esteem and sympathy, as a souvenir of the 
Anglo-French Exhibition of Architecture held in 
Paris last May, an event which had created a new 
bond of s pathy and unien between the Society and 
the Roya! Institute of Britiah Architects. 7 


New Waterloo Place. 

Some changes worth noting are in progress at 
Waterloo Place, where o statue to Florence Nightin- 
gale is in course of erection, and where also it is pro- 
r to place the statue to Sidney Herbert, by Foley, 
which now stands in the quadrangle at the War Office. 
For the purpose of symmetrical grouping, the Guards’ 
Memorial has been removed back 4) feet towards 
Regent Street, and the new statues will occupy part 
of the site of the memorial, being placed § feet apurt, 
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so that the whole growp will take, roughly, a triangular 
form, facing the line of Pall Mall. Miss Nightingale’s 
statue will stand to the westward and Lord Herbert of 
Lee's on the east. 


The Architectural Association Collection of Lantern 


It was recently stated im these pages that the 
Institute had handed over a number of lantern 
slides to the Architectural Association, anid that the 
Counc of the latter body had agreed to members of 
the Institute borrowing slides from the A.A. collection 
without payment. It transpires thet this was not the 
intention of the A.A. Council, as it would place mem- 
hers of the Institute in a more privileged position than 
niembers of the Association. The arrangement is that 
members of both bodies shall be on the same footing, 
which means that members of the Institute are free to 
borrow from the A_A. collection on payment of Id. per 
week for each slide, and cost of carriage hoth ways if 
sent hy post. The collection is available to the Insti- 
tute for tta own lectures without charg 


" Beautiful London": Mr. Raffles Davison's Drawings. 

In order to attain the objects of its existence, 
one Of the elief aims of the London Society is to sus- 
tain and increase the interest and pride of the citizens 
of London in their great city. This may be accom- 
plished both by emphasizing its actual inherent 
beauties as well as by indicating the best means for its 
future tinprovement and development. The British 
Architect has taken its share in this work, and in its 
Annual Special Num ber issued this week it reproduces 
some of the many sketches and drawings of “ Beautiful 
London,” from the series which is being prepared ly 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison. «In this series an endeavour 
has been made to show something of the architeciural 
and pictorial value which London already can boast 
of in its streeta and buildings, The two great towers 
of the Houses of Parliament, the interior of Weat- 
minster Hall, our City churches, our great. thorough- 
fares of Whitehall and the Victoria Embankment, and 
our fiver views are amongst the features of the city 
winch offord us all constant pleasure and satisfaction. 
Their portrayal has been evidently a labour of love 
to Mr. Davison, The drawings exhibit a rare skill 
and charm, and no pains have been spared to get 
good reproductions for the British Architect. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on an excellent 
number, 

“ Journa j iF and idl Kalendas r™ Advertisem Pts, 

Having regard to the large and influential cireulo- 
tion that the Institute Jovnnar and KALENDAR enjoy, 
it is felt that the revenue from advertisements should 
be larger than it is at present, and the assistance of 
members to make it so would be gladly welcomed. 
Members may help materially by applying as often as 
possible to the firms advertising in the Jowrwat for 
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samples and prices, and by quoting the teference 
numbers or letters sometimes given m the advertise- 
ments. The advertisement business in both publica- 
tions is conducted solely by Mr. Thomas Tofts, 93 and 
4, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Te., Central 8106; T_A., 
ibadive, London), and he would be glad to receive 
trade circulars and catalogues. Members occasion- 
ally require information as to the names of manufac- 
turers of specuilitios, and Mr. Tofis would gladly obtain 
such information and put manifacturers in touch with 
them, Members desiring quotations and not wishing, 
in the first instance, to diablise their names to the 
firms asked to quote or send samples may have replies 
sent toa box number, and members are invited towvatl 
themselves of this facility. 


COMPETITIONS, 
Council Resolution No, 6 and By-laws 24 and 25, 
The attention of Members and Licentiates is 
specially called to the Resolution No, 6 on page 70 
of the Kaienpar. Members or Licentiates who dis- 
regard this Resolution will be dealt with by the 
Council under the provisions of By-laws 24 and 25, 


and will be liable to reprimand, suspension, OT 
expulmon. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Mark of Distinction for Thesis, 

Mr. Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool 
University, who passed the recent Special Exami- 
nation qualifying for candidature as Associate, has 
been awarded by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion the mark of distinction for his Thesia on “ The 
Development of the Plan and Architectural Character 


heii European Capitals—Paris, Vienna, and 








MINUTES, YI, 


Al the Sixth General Meeting (Orci arv) of the Srrsicn 
1914-1915, held Monday, 18th Seeiees Tas, at 8 p.m— 
Present: Mr. A.W, 8, Crous, Vice-Preaident, in the Chair, 14 
Fellows (including 6 members of the Council), 22° Associates 
(imch olin 1 member of the Council), 6 Lioentiates, and mimi 
a Visitors —the Minutes of the General Mewting (HBueiness) 
ama onday, 4th January 1915, were read and signed ax cot 

The decense was announced of John Heury Corsar, Licentiate. 
Mert Fhiar tie George Lee Tyte, Aneociate: eitanth g for the 
Chairmag ” hi# eleetion, was formally admitted ly the 

A Paper by Mr. F.C. Eden. MA. Varanlo a 
Pay by lantern slides, on the motion of Mr. Paul Waterhouie 
rite seconded by Mr. Edward Warren, FB.A. (Fo), a tote of 
[ aake Was passed to him by acelamuation, | | 

© proceedings closed and the meting aepuratead at 9.50. 
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Varalio: Valley of the Sesia from Sacro Monte. 


Jena = Latides (oaieer 





VYARALLO AND ITS IMITATIONS 
By F. C. Enex, M.A.Oxon. 
Read before the Royal Institute of Sritish Architects, Monday, 18th January 1915, 


YT -HEN you honoured me by a request to read a Paper on the Keclesiastical Buildings of 
Northern Italy, I felt that the best way of interpreting, however inadequately, your 
Wishes would be to confine myself to the one corner of the field with which, as a result, 
of repeated visits, I could lay claim to some fami'iarity. 
| The district to the south of Monte Rosa and the Simplon, while not remarkable for the excellence 
ut its ecclesiastical architecture, is rich in the interest ine class of buildings known a sanctuaries, and 
it 18 to some of these that I desire to direct your attention this evening. 

They are of every degree of architectural importance, ranging upwards from the tiny mountain 
shrine, rudely built and poorly furnished, at the bottom of the scale, through the modest ehurch 
provided may be with lodgings for é chaplain or a suite of rooms for the sceommodation and refres})- 
Hent of pilgrims, to the vast, proportions of such an stitution as Oropa, dominated by its enormous 
hospice, Others consist of scattered chapels grouped round @ monastery, or strung out along the way 
i a pilgrimage church, famed for the possession of a miraculous image or other venerated objeet 
Keach has its special festa, usually in August or September, attended by larger or smaller throngs of 
Country folk, according aa the celebrity of the sanctuary is conlined to its own valley or is something 
more than merely local, ‘They are to be found in the most varied situations, on the very mountain 
‘Op, on the verdant slopes of the foot-hills, and by the high road that skirts the valley. I eall to 

Q 
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mind one such road-side sanctuary near Mosso. An octagonal chapel and a fountain cut oul of a 
single stone mark the approach; a broad flight of steps shaded by fine old ¢hestnut trees leads to a 
grassy fore-court along which stretches the strangely low and broad facade of the little ehureh. No 
deseription or illustration could convey or elucidate its charm. Such is the sanctuary of Banchette; 
devoid, I dare say, of any beauty of a technical sort, yet exquisite and unique. 

But the most complex and interesting type of sanctuary is undoubtedly the Sacro Monte. ‘This 
consists of a series of chapel-like buildings designed to protect and exhibit groups of life-size statuary. 
provided with porticoes or other shelter for spectators, and so arranged aa to be approached in a 
detinite order. Of these Varallo is the most famous, both as being the first thing of its kind, and for 
the great artists who participated im its production. | 

In the year 148] Bemardino Caimi, member‘of a noble Milanese family, mimor observant of the 
Order of S. Francis, on returning from Palestine,* conceived the project of founding a sanctuary, to 
he as it were a new Jerusalem, which should represent with some verisimilitude the gacred sites yet 
freah m lis mind, 

Great ideas are seldom original in their essenee; usually they are based on somethmg that has 
gone before. ‘The originality of genius merely precipitates what waa already in solution. ‘That this 
was the case with the new idea of the Sacro Monte a short retrospect will suffice to show. 

In the fourth century, as we learn from the Peregrinatio Silciw, the most conspicuous outwaril 
ebaracteristie of the chureh in Jerusalem was what may be called the topographical element, Cer 
monial was so intimately connected with the Holy Places that processions interrupted by “stations ” 
made at each m turn played « larger part in public worship than was the case elsewhere. A thousand 
yeurs later the same system is found in vogue, but in a different relation. As authorised guardians of 
the Holy Places it was the duty of the Franciscans established in Jernsalem to take charge of all pilgrims 
from the West. a duty which they discharged with business-like efficiency. The only way to cope with 
the mereasing throngs, and to minimise the danger from Mahommedan fanaticism and violence, was 
to check loitering—it was no fault of the friars if a visitor to the Saunte Terre became a saunterer— 
and to get through the business of the pilgrimuge in the shortest possible time. This could only be 
accomplishad by orderly and methodical system, ‘The consequence was that every pilgrimage heeame 
a procession, traversing a pre-determined route, visiting the sacred sites in a recoomsed order, anid 
halting at certain spots, chiefly connected with the Via Dolorosa, and known as “ stations.” In this 
arrangement, adapted from the traditional ceremonial of the local church to meet a practical need, 
lay hidden the germ of a form of devotion destined to become very popular in the western church. 

On their retarn home it was not unusual for the wealthier pilgrims to make memorials of their 
pilgrimage. In the Middle Ages all such efforts naturally assumed monumental form, as naturally 
as nowadays they would take book form, and so the Great Pilgrimage left its mark upon the archi- 
tecture of Europe. Round ehurches were built, reealling by their plan the Church of the Holy 
Sepulehre ; attempts were made (as in the well-known example at Bruges) to reproduce as accurately 
as possible the sepulehre itself. Sometimes more comprehensive memorials were erected, especially af 
the sites and scenes of the Via Dolorosa (as in Adam Krafft's famous series at Nuremberg), both 
recalling and suggested by the processional order in which the sites were linked up by the Franciscan 
manugement, So the Vie Crucis and Caloarienberg came into existence, to be crystallised later into 
the familiar XIV Stations of the Cross. The Sacro Monte must he understood 
of this devotion, The chapels are so many “stations,” though not all, nor ind 
necessarily connected with the Way of the Uross. At Varallo the whole of the Kedemption Story is 
displayed in more than forty groups of figures ; at Orta the life of 8. Francis is the theme : at Varese 
and Crea the XV Mystenes of the Rosary; at Oropa the life of Our Lady ; while Graglia, the erandest 
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scheme of all, which however never came to completion, and is now ruinous, was to have included no 
fewer than a hundred seenes from the life of our Lord. 

As in its origin so in its evolution the devotion was typically Franciscan, and the three best 
known sanctuaries of this elass all grew up under the fostermg care of that famous Order, 

About the year 1486, after examining many sites, Caimi came to the conclusion that the spur 
overhanging Varallo, formed by the junction of the Sesia and Maatellone Valleys, and known for its 
steepness as ~ sopra la parete,"” was the most convenient for his purpose. The townsfolk fallingin readily 
with the project, he obtained cession of the ground and also of the site for a convent at the foot of the 
lull. Some sort of establishment in Varallo iteelf was essential ; a place for work, study, collection of 
tnaterials and direction of the workmen. So the convent and church of §. Maria delle Grazie at the 
foot of the hill came into being. The steep, narrow path by which the hill-top had been approached 
was succeeded by a commodions road for the transport of materials ; and finally in the year 1491 took 
pluce the inauguration of the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, the clow of the whole scheme. 

Caimi was a man of extraordina ry energy. Though constantly travelling on the business of 
his Order, he managed to find time between his tenure of various offices to visit Varallo for the 
Purpose of organising, directing and hastening the completion of the work. And to such good purpose 
that at the and of hig life (1499) he left not only a sufficient number of executed groups to mike 
his conception clear, but a fund of potential energy to carry it to completion. 

The plan unfortunately gives no idea of the inequalities of the ground, so that the winding path 
looks almost ag meaningltss as the serpentine meanders of « flat English garden: ite convolutions are, 
of course, mainly conditioned by the levels, During the course of a century from the foundation of the 
sanetuary tnany chapels had been erected by public and private munificence on sites selectod arbitrarily 
60 far as the chronology of the events commemorated 1s concerned, so that it had beeome difficult to 
‘pproach them in proper sequence, ‘Towards the end of the sixteenth century Pellegrino Tibaldi waa 
called in to rectify this confusion. He prepared a report in which he suggested shifting some of the 
sroups, accompanied by « plan, still im existence, to show the connecting path re-arranged very much 
ist now exists, 

The group of chapels, 2, 8, and 4, occupy the lowest level of the site, and the large circular chapel 
Oi the Transfiguration the highest point ; the part known as the Piazza Maggiore, round which the more 
unportant buildings are gathered, and the so-called Piazza dei ‘Tribunali lying in a slightly lower lovel- 
lo the south and west the ground falls away precipitously towarda the town ; less so to the east, while 
‘awards the north it risea, at first gradually, then more steeply, to a forest-elad hill, from whence you 
iy feta good bird’s-eve view of the whole Santuario. 

In spite of their variety the plinning of these chapels ts of the simplest. Three systems have been 
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The very earliest was a simple rectangular chamber without any sort of barrier or division, so that 


the spectators actnally passed through the show-apace. There were obvious inconveniences to this 
“rangement, witness the sixteenth century names and dates still to be seen seribbled on the frescoed 
walls of the Crucifixion Chapel, and so the place for the spectators came to be railed off. The partition 
was effected hy a screen or grille of carved wood, so desioned as to allow an easy view of the eeiling and 
wall pamtings as well as the figures. Most of these screens are highly ornate and varied in design. In 
the latest examples the whole of the interior space is given up to the sculptures, and an external portico 
is added for the accommodation of the pilgrims. Both methods, the screen and the portico, are used 
at Orta, at Varese the latter only, 

The walls are of plastered rubble with granite dressings, and the roofs are covered with the heavy 
‘lone slabs whieh give such dignity and character to all roofs in these wpland valleys, 

It is the piazza with its two-storeyed cloister and circumjacent chapels that must be deemed the 
climax of the whole composition, not the big church, which strikes the only jarring note with its agerea- 
‘Ive modern faeade, 
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In a comer of the cloister an insignificant doorway, adorned with nice decorative painting, leads 
to the earliest of Caimi’s buildings, This contains an exact replica of the Holy Sepulchre, hewn out of 
the rock, and may be considered the focus of the series, the main object of pilgrimage, that in fact whieh 
makes of the Sacro Monte a Nuova Gerusalemme. Part of the north side is occupied by a reproduction, 
or what professes to be such, of the Scala Santa, reaching the upper cloister between an avenne of 
delicate columns. This upper cloister is provided with clair-voyées, through whieh glorious views 
of the valley are obtained. The opposite corner of the piazza is oecupied by the more importunt 
chapels, partly raised on lofty substructures, partly on the native rock, and approached by flights 
ot steps, 

At Varallo the chief artistic interest centres in the contents of the chapels, at Orta and Varese in 
the buildings themselves. These, as we gaw, are designed to contain groups of painted imagery » which 
combine with their freseoed backgrounds to form tableaux of Sacred History, emphasised with all the 
realism of a scene on the stage. It is hard to resist the conclusion that the designers of these tableaus 
had in mind the seenes in the Sacre Rappresentazioni or Mystery Plays with which they would be 
familiar, The chapels are in fact small theatres, and their form must, l think, have heen suggested by 
the little erections called “ mansiones " used in the Mysteries, and labelled “* Palatium,* “ Templam,” 
ani so forth, from one to another of which the actors moved for the different svenes of the drama,” 

The arrangement of the groups themselves follows in many points the accepted conventions of the 
contemporary religious theatre: such are, for mstance, the introduetion in the Annunciation scene of 
4 prie-dieu, one of the recognised “ properties " in representation of that subject + in the Flagellation, 
the man in the foreground stooping down and tying a bundle of rods: the crowd of what are really 
stage “ supers "following in the Way to Calvary; the arrangement of the personages in the Last 
Supper ; five one side of the table, three at each end, and two, one of them being Judas, on the remaining 
sie, 

In forming a judgment upon the merits of these sculptures as works of art, it must be remembered 
that their funetion is utterly different from that of any other kind of statuary, They do not exist to 
adorm or give point or expression to a building, or a lay-out, but to tell a story. Anything calculated 
to distract the attention must be ngidly exeluded : they are eszentially isolated works of urt, such as 
could exist for no other purpose. ‘i 

The setting up of life-size puppets to depict the seenes of a drama is a mode of expression whieh 
we are unaccustomed to associate any idea of art. This unfamiliarity will put us on our guard 
against forming rash and off-hand judgements. : | 

In estimating a work of art account must be taken of its Purpose no leas than of its performance. 
We do not criticise Cosway by the standard of the Erythnean Sibyl, nor need we hesitate to admit that 
the porches of Chartres are as superb in their place and function as the frieze of the Pacthesan The 
aim of the Varallo seulptors was realism, not as being in itself a desirahla thing, but because realism of 
the most deceptive kind was necessary to these representationa, if each chapel was to be a little stage, 
lighted in a certain way and seen from a fixed view-point. Given the conditions it asald aaa that the 
artists have attained their object with adequate success, | | | 

The earliest figures, those which came from the Franciscan worksho 
the sixteenth century Gaudensio Ferrari, at that time quite q young man, was summoned to fresco the 
convent church, where he painted what Symonds calls “a whole epic of the Passion,” svt: wiuad 
Mr. Berenson describes as “ provincial but pretty miniatures ona large seale"+ and a few yours 
later we find him at work in the chapels of the Sacro Monte. Tt was he who introdasad the eae of lieen= 
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of the Crucifixion Chapel, being then at the height of his powers.* Several other artists of note were 
employed, the most eminent of whom was Jean Wespin, a native of Dinant, in Belgium (1560-1615), 
known according to the Italian practice by the nickname Tabaecchetti. Samuel Butler is the only 
eritic, $0 far aa | know, who has given much attention to the work of Tabacehetti, He is not much given. 
to gush, but here is his opimion of this artist's chef-Tceuvre: “ The way to Calvary is of such superlative 
excellence as regards composition and dramatic power, to aay nothing of the many admirable individual 
figures comprised in it, that it is not too much to eall it the most astounding work that has ever been 
whieved in sculpture. I know that this is strong language, but have considered my words as much as 
IL care to do.” T 

Lam not going to pretend that the architectural merits of these huildings considered in the abstract, | 
50 to Say, or as they would appear when reduced to line and scale, are particularly noteworthy. Os 
the whole it is not so, though Orta and Varese may supply instances to the contrary. It ia simply as 
they are, where they are, and as what they stand for that they make their appeal. A certain romantic 
influence and spell still seems to hold these anh-alpine valleys, and when the works of man enhance 
instwa'l of detracting from that rare and vanishing quality they have done all we need Ask of them. 

The Sacro Monte of Orta occupies « wooded promontory overhanging the town and lake of that 
name, 8, Charles Borromeo touched at Orta on his return from Varallo in 1554, and it is possible that 
sone suggestion thrown out by him may have taken root, and if so the Franciscan Order was the 
natural soil for such a growth. However that may be, in the following year permission was sought 
for building chapels and « monastery for minor observants in the hill behind Orta. Three years later 
Abbot Cannobbio of Novara interested himself in the scheme, and a seventeenth-century inscription on 
the chapel founded by him (and known as No. XX) declares him to have been the originator of the 
whole idea, 

The same materials are employed here as at Varallo—viz., granite and plaster; but with the 
aildition of a rusty green serpentine, which takes and retains the finest detail, and is used for the amualler 
moulded members, The lay-out is less confused than at Varallo, and the chapels seem to have been 
placed so 05 to get the best effeet from each separate building, rather than with an eve to pleturesque- 
ness of grouping. By this time any such attempt would have been rendered nugatory by the denseness 
of the trees. The important chapels VI, VU, and XV, as well as the Cappella-non-finita, are placed 
each at the end of a broad glade ; No. VI, which is rectangular, stands on the level, the others, whieh 
are respectively polygonal and cireular, on the top of a knoll. An oblong lawn flanked by ranges of 
stone seats occupies the level ground in the middle; paths and glades are bordered by low Janrel 
hedges, o poor substitute for the original box, of which only a few unhealthy stragglers survive, These, 
while marked by a consistently fastidions und delicate standard of taste, are enriously old-fashionei 
in fet, so far as style goes they are quite a century behind the time. One nay conjecture that their 
author was an amateur of elassic architecture rather than a professional architect - an inference 
horne out by the evidence of the building accounts still preserved in the archives of the monastery. 
which points to a certain Padre Cleto as having been summoned from Novara per tliseqnare, After 
his departure about 1690) there is a sudden change to the full-fledged baroque. The first stone was laid 
in 1591, and between that date and 1630 -all the best chapels were built, 

To avoid confusion 1t may be remarked that the numbers by which the chapels are designated 
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follow the chronological sequence of the events commemorated, and bear no relation to the order in 
which they were built. In fact, No. XX, the last of the series, in which the Canonisation of the Saint 
is depicted, was the earliest in point of date. The plan of this, the Cannobbiana group (XVIIEXX), 
the only example at Orta of a group of chapels, is interesting. A large square chamber thronged by 
cardinals and prelates is separated by a double range of triple arches (in the central opening of which 
the Pope sits enthroned) from a hexagonal chamber beyond, which forms the show spade of No. XIX. 
This is approached by an external corridor at the side, The rapid fall of the ground permits of another 
chapel (XVII) and corridor below the last. Tho architecture of both stair and entrance, if late (71770) 
and debased, is simple and picturesque. | 
The facade of No. XX, though dating from the end of the sixteenth century, wears the flat and 
tentative characteristics of the early Bramantesque manner. 
The highest point of the Sacro Monteis occupied, as at Varallo, by the circular Chapel ofthe Stigmata. 
The plan is noteworthy, not only for its simplicity and inevitableness, bat as the earliest example among 
these ehapels of a circular temple surrounded by 4 portico, and as the model for much subsequent design 
both here and at Varese, But it has further claim upon ourattention. Once this typeof plan had been 
brought to the notice of the artists of the Renaissance by the study of classical antiquity, 1t seemed to 
inspire many of their dreams. The pictorial value of the grouping of columns and arehes, the ever- 
changing lights upon curved colonnades gleaming against their shadowy background, made an irresis- 
tible appeal. The diffienlty was to find an excuse for such a building, some real use to which it eoulid 
be put. For ordinary church building purposes 4 plan of this kind had been out of fashion for centuries 
and was now considered unpractical, Certainly we find circular chapels of late date built on to existing 
churches ; but when an entire round church, as 8. Carlo at Milan, was erected, the ambulatory must 
needs be ineluded in the building as an internal aisle, and so the chief exterior charm is lost. Hence it 
was that these artists had to be content with pictorial representations of auch designs, introducing them 
as architectural backgrounds to their compositions, as Raphael did in his famous Sposulixio. But out- 
side pictures the only thing* of the kind which had been attempted hitherto was Bramante’s Tempietlo, 
erected in the cloisters of 8. Pietro in Montorio, in 1502. to mark the spot of 8. Peter's erucifi i 
There the purpose was monumental rather than practical: the form therefore was unrestricted, and 
the designer free to adopt a version of the Roman circular temple, as suitable to both place and purpos, 
and, we may suppose, as the expression of this cherished jdéa, Ca 
But onee again on this wooded hill by the lake of Orta came the opportunity. For sheltermg anil 
displaying groups of statuary the circular plan was as serviceable as Any other, and, since the pilgrim 
had to stand outside, the external ambulatory was justified. The longed-for ideal could at Inat be 
adapted to practical needs, and with the opportunity came the man. Our wonder is that it should 
have been left for an obscure friar, whose name is unknown to fume, whose resources were limited, who 
was born out of time, to give us one of the purest, most refined and most originalt buildings whieh the 
Italian Renaissance ever produced. 
The years 1606-7 saw the erection of two chapels presenting the one a sinple and the other a con 
plex version of a single root idea. The latter is « chapel in the stricter sense of the term, containing #0 
altar instead of the nsual figures, and is dedicated to 8. Mary of the Angels. It consists of a square 
nave separated from the little apsidal sanctuary by an iron grille of rich anc elegant workmanship. 
The building is orientated, and the end towards the lake is designed to give a suggestion of nave and 
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aisles like the facade of a small church. But here the aisles are external, barrel-vanlted porticoes with 
pent roofs earried on Doric columns of unusually slender proportions. The illustration shows how 
cleverly the western portico is worked into an architectural composition the whole height of the build- 
ing, terminating in the usual pediment flanked by trusses of subtle curvature, to mark the roofs of 
the aisles. We miss the simplicity and unconscious grace of the last chapel ; the designer is more in 
evidence ; but none the less it is a very delicate and thoughtful piece of work. 

The companion chapel omits the side eolonnade, but otherwise the plan is much the same as the 
last ; a square ante-room with screen and three-sided apse. The roof is similarly prolonged over the 
portico, a single arch of large span, and about five feet in depth, resting on a pair of slight columns. 
These are set inwarda from the line of the side walls sufficiently to stop the mouldings of their entabla- 
tures; and the way in which the brackets of the main cornice are duplicated so as to maintam the 
continuity of the eaves line is one of those simple devices to eseape a difficulty, of which the Renaissance 
builders were almost as prolific as those of the Middle Ages. 

About the year 1612 the well-house was begun. Standing in a dip of the ground close to the con- 
vent, it consists of « flattish pyramidal canopy (in reality a dome) carried on eight granite colomms with 
capitals and bases of the usual dark serpentine. ‘The plan of abaci and pedestals is 4 pentagon, a figure 
which makes it possible to dispense with pilaster breaks at the angles, and yet to preserve an approxi- 
mate parallelism hetween their outer sides and the faces of the octagon. The mter-columniations are 
spanned by shallow granite architraves supporting an expansé¢ of blank walling, which, when the eye 
lights upon the modest cornice tucked away under the eaves is seen to read a3 an inordinately high 
friexe, Thus, while use is made of an entire order, the disposition of the parts is such that the whole 
design presents an admirable combination of the monumental and the playful, in harmony with the 
surrounding buildings and yet possessing a distinct charseter of its own ; altogether one of the most 
picturesque objects on the Sacro Monte. 

The Italian mind seems to take a peculiar delight in the effeet produced by a large area of wall 
surface, aa little pierced by openmes as may be, superimposed upon a row of slender supports. Monu- 
mental buildings of all periods, from the Doge's Palace to Juvara’s work at Oropa, come to mind ; 
but it is more especially exemplified in the ordinary street architecture of the arcaded towns, and is 
in fact one of the ehief ingredients of their romantic charm. 

Probably the architect felt that it would be hard to improve upon the Chapel of the Stigmata, 
anid so allowed nearly thirty years to elapse before attempting another design upon similar lines. The 
eighth chapel is clearly a variant wpon the same theme, baseil upon the octagon instead of the cirele, 
But «a change is felt to have taken place. Here for the first time piers are used instead of columns, 
sure evidence of baroque influence ; the surrounding portico is a sort of continuous Palladio motive. 
It is possible that the upper storey was completed after Cleto’s departure m 1630 ; it is not very happily 
conceived, and the uae of stueco for the arches of the wall-arcade is indicative of the decline. 

The so-called Cappella-non-finita belongs to the second half of the 18th century, It is i 
belvedere rather than a chapel, and though redolent of the coarse exaggerations of the period exhibité 
a certain rakish and dilapidated picturesquimess. A crreular stair is seen coiling round in the dark 
spaces between huge attached brick columns. ‘This is the msthetic motive, and quite a worthy one ; 
but evidences of debased feeling are not few; for instance, the niggardly use of dreased stone, which 
oceurs only in the bases and balustrades. Even the capitals are of brick, still lacking the coating of 
modelled stucco they were designed to receive. 

I do not think we shall be attributing to Cleto more than his due in claiming that he was 0 
pioneer. He broke what was in effect new gronnd. Architecturally the experience gained at Varallo 
can have been of but little use to him. By the year 1591, when he started work at Orta, only about 
half of the chapels at Varallo had been completed. Of these the majority, though picturesque anil 
admirable in their way, are the unpretending work of village masons, The first and thirteenth alone 
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can be deseribed as architectural, and the former, though by an architect of repute, Alessi, is perhaps 
one of the least pleasing of all. Its only importance arises from its influence upon subsequent building 
desiom. Thea portieo exhibits that combination of sentra] 
arch with square-headed side openings which has come 
to be known, though its real originator was Brunelleschi 
in the Pazzi Capel, as the Palladian motive. Certainly it 
was a favourite device with the later architects of Northern 
Italy, but we may perhaps attribute its frequent recur- 
renee, hoth here and at Varese, to the lincering fame still 
attaching to Alessi's name and work, 

The buildings of which the earlier sanctuaries eonsist 
seein to be strane together upon their connecting paths 
uke o chaplet of beads allowed to fall into accidental 
folds and kinks. At Varese the thread is stretched to its 
full length, and the chapels follow one another in orderly 
Progression by the side of a hich road. But what a road ! 
Imagine a broad-payed pilgrim’s way about two miles in 
length, aecending In Zigmages alone a wooded ridge tall at 
reaches a medieval town perched on the summit of the 
urée. At every turn of the road stands a chapel, so 
Placed as to show to the best advantage from below and 
to afford from the loggias provided by the thoughtful 
(esigner the best view-points for the enjoyment of the 
landskip. 

In the early Middle Ages a fortress named Vittoria 
shared with a amall church the site now occupied by 
S. Maria del Monte. as the town is ealled. Before the ond Photo ; Laemloy Caior. 
Of the eleventh century the ehureh had three priests to plese > pul 
serve it, from whieh we miy conjecture that some special sanctity was attached to the image which 
' contained. ‘The Visconti and Sforza families interested themselves in the sanctuary, and in the 
Mth century y the old church was demolished and the present structure erected in its place, 

Hore: See tail ea time, the scheme of a Sacro Monte originated with the Franeisean order. the 
OVing spint being a Capuchin friar, Giovanni Battista Agguggiari. The task of raising funds was 
ittended with no little success. The coat of the finely-engineered road, the construction of which 
same to haye procéeaded contemporaneously with that of the chapels, must have been enormous. The 
Chapels themselves are on a more ambitious scale than had been attempted before, and stand on 
lofty substructures whieh jut, like bastions, from the retaming walls of the road. 

The subjects iustrated are the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, divided into the usual triad, 
Joyful, Sorrare ful, and Glorious: ‘Tho commencement of sash group is marked by # triumphal arch 
ind # fountain, while the church at the top containing the venerated image is, of course, the raison 
délre and climax of the whole, 

The design was entrusted to a loeal architeet, Gernascone of Varese. With the possible exception 
of five late and unimportant chapels all are his work, and show their author to have been a man of 
no little ima ginative and inventive power. Though begun only ten years after Orta, about the vear 
1606, they are quite a century later in feeling. One is at onee struck by the difference in the colour 
of the by uldings ; the stone roofs and whitewashed walls of the mountain valleys have been exchanged 
for tho red tiles and yellowish stucco of the plain. Granite is more sparingly employed, while the 
increased use of stueco imparts a sort of coarseness that smacks of a declinmg art. 
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Fig. 11. Varese: No. V, Froot View. 
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Fig. 12 Varese; No, V, Side View. 
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The entrance is by an imposing Dorie arch, on approaching which the first sign of Bernascone’s 
skilfal planning is apparent. ‘The fifth chapel, the most sumptuons of the series, shows itself framed 
in the exact middle of the opening. The road has to describe a double mgzag before reachmg this 
chapel, so that the alignment must have been most carefully adjusted. The scheme, in fact, embraced 
the whole hillside ; and it says much for his power of contrivance that the designer was able to make 
iis architectural points without sacrificing the engineering obligation—viz., to make the road follow 
the line of least resistance. The same admirable foresight and feeling for effect meet one at every 
turn, 

The Chapel of the Annunciation stands on the right as you enter, The plan strongly resembles 
that of the sixth and eleventh at Orta—an oblong chamber surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnaded portico. But here the resemblance ends. If the general appearance of the Madonna 
degli Angeli (Orta XJ) is that of a small church, here it is that of a classic temple with pediment 
and peristyle. This is one of the few chapels for which Bernascone adopted Ionic order, the 
eteater elasticity of the Dorie no doubt influencing his choice of that order for the rest. Expense 
und difficulty of transport forbaile the use of large granite monoliths : consequently throughout these 
chapels, and in apite of their comparatively large scale, the design is accommodated to this limitation. 
Various expedients are employed to restrict the dimensions of the columns ; in the present instance 
the requisite height ia obtained by the use of pedestals and the desired cohesion and stability by 
couple the columns and connecting the pedestals by a balustrade. 

Al Important new departure was inaugurated by Bernaseone. At Varallo and Orta the figure 
crops can only be seen from one point of view. Now for the first time additional openings are provided 
at the sides, In No. ITI they become regular trangepts, "This chapel has one in front and two on each 
side, the detail of whieh shows the nearest approach to refinement which we shall find. The architec- 
hire generally suffers from the indifference and worse of the carving. Bernmascone seems to have reeog- 
nised the impossihility of securing tolerable eculpture, and wisely limited himself to a minimum, a truss 
lere, a festoon there, and sometimes a cherub’s head in a tympanum ; but these latter are often incan- 
celvably gross and spiritless. 

Passing by two unimportant chapels, the first turn in the road brings into view No. V, the Chapel 
of the Presentation, one of the finest of the series. It is designed like a domed church, on the plan of a 
Greek oross, but with transept and aisles turned as it were inside out to form an open ambulatory. The 
dome is covered with copper, now wearing a delicate patina, and the whole structure has « pallid, 
feminine air. rns and obelisks punetuate the skyline, and, as they tell against the blue, help to build 
Up that pyramidal form so idvantageonus in hill-side architecture. The road now turns abruptly to the 
left, its stepped paving traversed by a preat fan of stone bands like the winders of a miant etair, tp 
which the oX-Waggons somehow manage to creak their way upward, and at the end of a short steep run 
“xietly opposite the last chapel and in fine eontrast therewith, risea the most important of them all. 
If there wag something of feminine elegance about its vis-i-ris this is certainly i ine masculine piece of 
work. The largest of the chapels, it is also the most complicated in plan and design. The tranaeptal 
form is again adopted, this time grafted upon an octagon, and the transepts, instead of being con- 
nected by vaulted lopgias, are merely joined up by balustrades. Here and elsewhere an excellent effect 
's produced by the simple device of tiling the cornices and string courses, so as to obtain a strong line 
of shadow withont undue coarsening of the mouldings, : 

At the next angle of the road S. Maria del Monte comes startlingly into view upon the hill-top, 
~ This,” says Samuel Butler, “is a singularly beautiful spot. The chapels are worth coming a long 
WaY to see, but this view of the town is better still . . . From the moment of its breaking upon-one 
on tuming the corner one cannot keep one's eyes off it, .. . but without colour nothing can give an 
adequate notion of its extreme beauty.” * 

SS * Alpes ond Sanctuaries, p. 330. 
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Pasaing sundry chapels of minor importance the road continues to ascend rapidly along the side of 
a deep valley to the Ath or Crucifixion Chapel embedded in rocks and foliage by the next 
turning of the way. A triple arched portico, simple at first sight but replete with tricks of design, pro- 
jects towards the road, Between the horns of a broken pediment rises a tall cross of delicate open iron- 
work, designed to silhouette itself against the whiteness of the wall behind. Onno other chapel does 
the cross show so prominently, but here it has a special purport. 

The ironwork generally is poor. The grilles in the view openings are loose and invertebrate, where 
they are not mere grids of upright bars ; their dulness somewhat relieved by the exquisite patina of the 
bronze reels and spindles through which they are threaded. 

The Chapel of the Ascension is interestingly planned, an elongated octagon within, and an ellipse 
without, to one end of which ts attached an imposing baroque portico, The back, turned towards the 

pla, is surrounded by an areaded ambulatory which commands a 

VARRSE N° XID superb view. From whatever point of view his designs were to he 
&pprouched, Bernascone never failed to caleulate his effects, and so if 
this loggia bea good place to look ont of, it is also good to look up at, 
as when the sun shines the slender columns make an interesting 
mello of light on dark. 

The last of this Master's chapels shows how the difficulties of 
in octagon, surromided by an arcaded portico, may be faced wnd 
overcome without any apparent strain or effort, How rudely 
human agency can avail to dissipate the poetry and glamour of the 
wonderful landscape is to be readily appreciated at Varese. It is not, 
however, Bernascone's chapels that operate thus, but the activities 
of the speculating builder, who has his eve upon every eligible site 
: along the pilgrims’ way, and oceupies it as rapidly as may be with 
ay Eee Swiss chilets and new-art yillinos. 

Ple. i4.. The great establishment in the mountaing above Biella known 
as the Sanctuary of Oropa is the growth of sixteen centuries, and a 
truly remarkable growth it is. The nucleus about which it has pradually formed is an image of the 
Madonna, brought from Palestine in the fourth century by the great bishop of Vercelli, §. Eusebius, 
anil by him concealed for safety from Arian outrage beneath » boulder on the edge of the Oropa 
torrent (a.p, 369), Controlled successively hy Benedictines, Cistercians, and the Chapter of Biella, 
the affairs of the institution, ever since the consecration of the present church in 1600, have been 
administered by a mixed lay and elerical Commuittee.of management. 

The buildings lie on sloping ground at the head of a short, steep valley, some 4,000 feet above sea 
level. .A grass hill to the left of the main road just below the hospice is dotted with black and white 
chapels, contaming the usual terra-cotta groupes.* It is known that in 1659 these -were 25 m number, 
and in 1681, 26; but since there are now no more than 18, most of them built about the year 1600, 1f 
may be inferred that the earlier ones were of quite modest dimensions, and were suffered to fall into 
decay or were pulled down to make room for those now standing, | 

The buildings of the hospice are planned round an immense q uidringle, two sides being prolonged 
southwards a4 wings at either end of the entrance fagade, The church, an unpretentious structure, 
most inconveniently small for the vast concourse of pilgrims, juts out from the east side of the court. 
This is surrounded by a cloister walk, of two storeys for some part of its cirenit, and presents an unasual 
combination of the stately and the pieturesque, Perhaps | am wrong to call the combination » rare 






























* The artisia employed were Sale and Brenng of Locarno, Pietro (iueppe Auro in "Teton i Biel! has Conti i 
whe lived about the middle of the seventeenth century,and the work fie this sane adie ok the berms oentury. 
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ont, at all events at this date, for it was the greatest achievement of the baroque to have reconciled 
these opposite qualities—vix,, classic order and restraint with romantic vision and impulsiveness.* 

Two architects were connected with the work, N egro di Pralungo, who was engaged upon the 
juadrangle about the same time that the erection of the chureh was proceeding, and the more famous 
Miippo Juvara, who completed the scheme in 1720, by the design of the southern or entrance front, 
This is approached from the forecourt by a stair of noble proportions, and js chiefly noteworthy for the 
ine treatment of the ground storey, which is entirely open from front to back, so as to form 4 lozzia the 
whole depth of the block. Owing to the geological formation of the mountains which enclose the 
valley to the north, Oropa is noted for the heaviest ramfall in [taly, 80 that this fine feature is justified, 
if Justification be needed, on the strictest utilitarian grounds. 

The second in importance of the great sanctuaries in the mountains of Biella is Gragla. This 





Fleas Loembes Cainer 


Fig. 14. Oropa: Eutraser Froot. 


OWes its origin to a parish priest of the early seventeenth century named Velotti, who schemed to convert 
the hill of 8. Carlo into a Calvary in imitation of Caimi’s at Varallo; but though a hospice and church 
vn @ considerable scale were erected, the Sacro Monte was conceived on too ambitions lines to reach 
completion ; and what there was of it was ruined during the French occupation. 

The chureh has an u nfinished brick fagade, that presents a far better appearance without than with 
ifs Intencled skin of stuceo, The BumMe May he noticed in Tun y church fronts of this district. notably 
a Valle Superiore Mosso, and Ponderano ; the latter being a very cheerful and picturesque object. 

As I have hinted during the course of my paper, the interest attaching to these places is by no means 
solely architectural, The scenery, the people, pilgrimages, festaa, are sufficiently attractive to reward 
“HY one to whom the architeeture might be disappomting. But [hope the experience of the old gentle- 
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man met by Samuel Butler is unique. “We happened by good luck to be at the Sacro Monte during 
ont of the great feste of the year, and saw, I am afrail to say how many, thousands of pilgrima go up 


and down. They were admirably behaved and not one of them tipsy. There was an old Ei 
gentleman at the Hotel Riposo, who told us that there had been another such festa not many 1 
previously, and that he had seen one drunken man there—an Ein 


ks 
lishman—who kept abusing all he 





saw and crying out ‘ Manchester's the place for me!"" 


[fl Sacro Monte di Varallo, P. Galleni, 
Die heiligen Berge, PF. Goldhardt. 
Alpe and Sanctuaries, 8. Butler. 

Ex Voto, 8. Buther. 

Arte e Storia, persim., 


Rasecgna d'Arte, passim. 

All Saints’, Margaret Street, Pariah Paper, 1912. 
fl Biellese, L. Portus and C. Batti. 

Le Art Religieux en France, E. Male. 

Ofigines Liturgiques, F. Chabrol, 





DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Atrrep W. 5. Cross, M.A.Cantab;. Vice-President, in the Chair, 


Mn. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.|: 1 am led to 
think the chief reason for which | have been called 
upon to express your thanks for this Paper must be 
that I was born in that place, Manchester, which was 
mentioned in the lecturer's last sentence, There is, of 
course, no place like it in my affections—except the 
Sacred Mountains of which you have heard to-night ! 
I confess that [ feel it a difficult task to convey by way 
of speech my appreciation of what Mr. Eden has told us. 
It ia more than thirty years since | first visited Orta, 


| have twice been there, and on many days have very 


muchenjoyed myself intheshady woods at the aummit, 
lf T have not physicallyenjoyed the very unshady walk 
which takes one to the crown of Varese I have at least 
had happy hours among its buildings, and Varallo is 
to me a haunt of recurring memory. All those three 
places are spots to which one would willingly go back 
as often as one can. Mr, Eden's Paper has been most 
UWlnminating and most charming. He explained at 
the beginning how he was called upon to read « Paper 
on Ecclesiastical Architecture in North Italy. He 
imagined, no doubt, that he was requested to read a 
purely architectural addreas ; but wisely, very wisely 
[ think, he came to the conclusion that that was the 
wrong thing todo, He has given us much more than 
an architectural treatise, for he has described buildings 
which defy a purely architectural description, being, as 
they are, so full of not only architectural but also reli- 
wis recenres 20 full, indeed, of sentiment that 
they cannot be described properly except by a man 
who has an enthusiasm for the inner feeling alse 
these tender examples of Renaissance art. | have been 
tempted before now to write something myself about 
these sacred mountames, but, fortunately, I refrained 
from doing so, because it has now been ao excellent}y 
done by Mr. Eden. He is already a recognised autho- 
nty on this subject. All he has to BAY Upon rh is worth 
hearing or reading, because, I believe, he has given 


more architectural study to these sanctuaries than has 
anybody else. But though I have not written abowt 
these mountains, [ have written on one of them, for I 
once wrote, on the very slopes of Varese, an article con- 
cerning the Euston Road. I had left England with a 
conscience sore with the memory of duties undone, or 
underdene, and when I got out to Italy, the heaviest 
regret was an unwritten article on the Euston Road. In 
a pleasant patch of shade on that sunbaked mountain 
I started my article, and began it with a courageous 
ane the Plain of Lombardy lying before my 
eyes. This was, as | thought, an appropriate opening. 
When in due course the article sn Tented: the editor 
had removed, aa an unnecessary encumbrance, the 
whole of that bit of Italian landscape! There is some- 
thing, it seems to me, particularly touching about the 
alliance of the Franciscan Order with these graceful 
little developments of Renaissance architecture : 
touching in the thought that the “ Little Poor Man's ” 
Order should set such store by the graces of architec- 
ture, and while denying itself all luxuries ahould have 
heen willing to lavish the luxury of refined desi, 

upon these pilgrim shrines, The whole spirit of the 
Under seems, by a welcome paradox, to breathe in these 
delicate ieces of work, though one might be tempted 
to think them contrary to the Order's rule of austerity. 
Nowhere more than af Orta can one realise the prompt: 
Ings of this message in stone which the Franciscan 
Brotherhood offered to the faithful. Much has been 
written about the meaning of the Renaissance to the 
world, anid the anegestion 1s frequently mace that it 
Was an age of humanism, in the sense that it was man * 
coming inte his own as against the Church. I think 10 
sreater nonsense waa ever written, Every student of 
the Renaissance realises not merely that common 
gratitude should make architecture a faithful servant 
and ally of the Church (for the Church showered such 
henefits on her in the way of opportunities), but alse 
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that the entire genius of Renaissance art—painting, 
sculpture, and architecture—was, time and ‘pain, 
willingly consecrated to the purposes of religion. And 
noW here do we see that better than in these holy moun- 
tains, in which these isolated gems of architecture are 
strung together like beads on a Tosary, With no purp 

but a religious purpose, And nobody should be 
tempted to think that though some of these buildings 
ite very simple in their design—some, as~we have 
noticed, are tittle more than cottages with a little 
splendour of architecture fashioned upon them, bare 
walls and a few columns—no one should think from 
that that they are not full of intimate architectural 
thought. Indeed, the modern architeet who is #n- 
ied on the design of a cireular or a polygonal ten- 
pretto could not do better than go to one of these moun- 
fains tO educate himself in the yarious ways in which 
polygonal and circular buildings may be handled, One 
lught there fill whole notebooks with studies of the 
craft of devising peristyles and porticos, and of their 
Attachment to cells of ever variant forms. J was par- 
tieularly struck on my Jast visit to Orta by the design 
of the well to which Mr. Kden alluded. Any one of ua 
Who may have struggled with the attachment of an 
abacw to polygonal architrave knows what faults 
he can commit, This particular device of an irregular 
Pentagon gate over the difficulty in an extraordinary 
With | tis a trick which none of us could have tried for 
ourselves, but it is one which having seen one gladly 
‘dopts. When I first caught sight of it I could not 
realise by wliat magico the problem was salved, but on 
putting it down in plan FE suw how simple it was. Mr, 
Kden alluded to the Church of Santa Maria delle 
“razie, which stands below the hill at Varallo. 1 think 
there is only one other church in which the same treat- 
‘nent has been adopted for the display of a large paint- 
ig tt the east end ofthe nave. That other ia at Ligann 
Where « similar thing was done—and [ think a little 
hetter dans, In both these churches the nave is appa- 
rently closed at the end by a gigantic wall, which is 
“vered, practically from floor to ceiling, by a painting 
WF Keties of pulntings. Tn one ease, Varailo, the sub- 
JOCK ate painted in separate panola, and in the other 
“ase the progression of subjects is woven together so as 
'o form a sort of scenic procession, These painted 
Walls serve the purpose of # chancel sereen of an 
Jhnsually solid form, and the sights and sounds of the 
Masa only teach the congregation through low arches 
Wt the hase of the great picture. One would think it 
“Os S01 unsnotesaful treatment for a church, but there 
in fact, a nobility about it, and I was very much 
‘truck when hearing Mass in the church at Varallo at 
the cain rather than the loss of religious dignity. Then 
the trees at Orta! They have been mentioned as 
hiving erown up very much since the building “y 
aves Were first laid out. No doubt that is the case, 
and possthly the trees have overgrown the original 
iitentions of the designers; but nothing can exceed 
he charm of this consecrated foreat ; and the mystery 


°F the pilgrim road fram temple to temple is admirably 


preserved by the trees. One loses all prosaic sense of 
plan as one wanders, led by guide posts, from one shrine 
to the next, Many of the temples ara hidden by the 
thick growth, ‘Iam sure we have to thank Mr, Eden 
very heartily for having given us so liberally of fis 
knowledge ; and his explanatory pictures have been 
excellent. Most of alldo I thank him for having led 
us tiot merely into the architectural technicalities of 
this group of buildings, but, as far as may be, into the 


spirit and intent of the men who built them. 


Me. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [F.|: My friend 
Mr. Waterhouse has said that it is difficult to add ary 
thing to # subject which has been so admirably treated 
by Mr. Eden. Lf Mr. Waterhouse found it dificult to 
follow Mr. Eden because of his treatment of the subject, 
consider, Ladies and Gentlemen, how difficult it ia for 
me to follow Mr. Waterhouse, who has left so little for 
me to say. Having, however, read and followed Mr. 
Eden's Paper with the greatest possible attention and 
interest, and having made notes, mental and other- 
wise, upon it, J am very glad to second the vote of 
thanks. and in the most hearty manner possible, We 
owe Mr. Eden o debt of gratitude for a charming hour 
and a charming disquisition charmingly illustrated. 
Thave had the advantage of seeing Varallo and Orta, 
but not Varese, in which, however, | have been ex- 
tremely interested to-night. I waa struck at (Orta 
with the confusion of plan produced by the immense 
growth of chestnut trees and great bushes of magnolia 
subsequent to the buildings, and probably entirely 
foreign to the intention of the layer-out. But that 
gives additional charm. They are, these dainty 
semi-secular buildings—for they are in effect seculur 
rather than ecclestustical—embowered in broad-leaved 
ehestnuts and glittering magnolias on the splendid hill- 
aide, with the lovely little town and the beautiful lake 
below, one of the most fascinating sights | know. It 
seemed to me at Orta that the material there, a coarse- 
grained, dark-coloured granite, produces a robustness 
of detail which resembles in many respects some of the 
Renaissance work in Brittany, through the exigencies 
of the hard intractable coarse-grained stone, particu- 
larly in the staircases and balustrades of the ramped 
parapets, which are powerful and picturesque, I 
remember making careful studies of them, because 
they struck me as being 4 frank and powerful evola- 
tion from the necessities of the material, At Varallo, 
where there is a tremendous wealth not only of chapel 
and temple architecture—I think there are fifty 
chapels there, whereas at Orta there are twenty-two or 
so—at Varallo the effect is less concentrated, but 
there 1s more of it. And these amazing groupa of 
ooloured sculpture and terra-cotta are some of them 
af a high neds of merit and excellence, while others 
are almost comical in their naive grotesqueness, yet 
even these are placed in such a manner that, in the 
relatively dim light of the chapels and as seen through 
the screens, they produce a startlingly real effect, um- 
like anything | have seen. And although some of the 
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grouped display is coarse and tawdry, and most is in- 
tensely theatrical—though that is not meant as a term 
of opprobrium, because the theatre derives from the 
Church, and the Church goes back to the theatre—it 
is theatrical in the real sense in being scenically effec 
tive. It was a direct attempt to instruct, to LIT press, 
to interest people who could not read or write. And 
many of the [talian peasantry who flock to these 
sacred mountains to-dayarenot much better educated, 
and to them the appeal still seems to be forcible, And 
that, as Mr, Eden so well said, is the excuse for man ¥ 
things. One has always to remember, when one seta 
out to criticise them, that they serve the very end for 
which they were intended ; and they serve their end 
to the ordinary and more restricted tourist, or the 
student of architecture, in that they produce an appeal 
of a kind which is very singular and definite. When 
you have once seen them it is very difficult to forget 
the impression. There is a most dignified and im- 
pressive effect in the Crucifixion Chapel: the great 
mass of figures, combined with the wall-painting, is of 
singular conventional realism or realistic convention * 
for there is much realism, and the figures are wonder- 
fully good, considered as a whole. [T think that 
painters and seulptors may gather valuable hints from 
the skilful composition. For the rest, at Varallo and 
at Orta there is not much setions architecture, bot 
there isin both places, particularly at Orta, an oppor- 
tunity for the study of polygonal and circular and 
elliptical forms of buildings, and the adaptation of such 
forms to the very irregular and remarkable sites, ‘The 
sudden little mounds, ledges, and plateaux. approached 
round corners or reached by steep inclines or zig-zags, 
these altogether will repay long and very careful study, 
because the lay-out is of an unexpented and singular 
order, accepting as it does the accidenta of the hills 
and dales and jutting rocks. The design seems to he 
worked in and worked out in a manner which is im- 
inensely skilful and extraordinary. The effect of those 
inclined roada which Mr, Eden deseribed, and which 
are almost staircases, with large atone Tihs across them, 
and coarsely cut ramps at the side, with heavy balus- 
trades and the overhanging trees, is admirable: go 
admirable that one is tempted to wish that in more 
northern countries the opportunities were inevitable 
forusing such. I[t is marvellous that wheeled vehicles 
can get up them, for when carrying one's sketching 
things, on a warm autumn day, one finds it quite 
enough to walk up. I shall not detain you further 
with my tourst impressions, but I should like to say 
that one should keep in mind, when considering such 
groups of buildings, designed for definite purposes, 
a8 are those of the scerd monti ol Varallo, that 
although, of course, they are in conception devo- 
tional—for Caimo was a religious enthusiast as well as 
4 man of genius and fapaaer energy—they owe their 
erpetuation not only to that. They were adopted, 
raced: and carned on in a mixed sehieibae. ent 
secular spirit. For we must remember that in auch 
buildings, just as in the great cathedrals, such as Can- 
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terbury, Rheims, Santiago, or any yreat pilgrim resort, 
they hecame, of necessity, a great mine of industry and 
business, and such establishments br an enor- 
mous access of wealth to the towns that possessed 
them. There was always the tendency, in a town 
favoured hy a great religious group of buildings, to 
make the most of it, to run it for what it was worth, 
and go one better than rival towns, And one feels a 
little of that element in considering the aenipture of the 
groups, both at Varallo and at Orta. Unless, indeed, 
you include that element in the consideration of the 
great mediarval buildings of Europe, you do not arrive 
at a just attitude, or form « right computation af t 
effects you find. Once again I say that | second, in the 
moat hearty manner, the vote of thanks which Mr. 
Waterhouse has proposed to Mr. Eden. — 

Ma. WALTER TAPPER [F.]: It is difficult for one 
to say much with advantage after hearing Mr. Eden's 
paper together with Mr. Waterhouse's and Mr. War- 
ren's remarks, though as a matter of fact they do not 
by any means exhaust the subject. I had the plea- 
sure of visiting these places with Mr. Eden at different 
times, and very delightful excursions they were, for in 
wicdition to the opportunity of seeing these: still 
buildings there ore most enjoyable walks to be had 
round the countryside. In a paper such as this, time 
does not permit the author to say muck about the 
detail which these chapels possess. As could he ee 
from the photographs, there is indeed much of this, 
such as the many varied wooden screens in t 
Varallo Chapels, one especially good one being that 
with the slanting cove overhead, pierced, ao enabling 
the pilgrims to view the ceiling of this particular 
chapel. The curved trusses to this screen are excel- 
lent. At Orta we have the jron screens. Some of 
these are distinctly good specimens of Italian work, 
though personally | Cates Pe he Spanish wronwo 
finer. Some of the doors to the chapels are worth care- 
ful study, having quite delightful bits of carving about 
them and good fastenings. Their colour, too, is worth 
noting. The paving of the colonnades is laid with 
bands of stone and different-coloured pebbles, and is 
very attractive, The chapels thearastees are excel- 
lent examples of the ight use of few materials, 50 
that in. these days when much simple work has to be 
done these buildings are full of good ideas and eribs 
well worth acceptance. Photog aphs, unfortunately, 
convey little iden uf colour, so 1¢ is almost i mpossible 
from such to realise the beauty of these chapels with 
their surroundings. Those at Orta are in the maim a 
toned white set amongst the varied green and russel 
coloured chestnut groves, or, as at Varese, outlined 
against the Italian sky—the effect one never forgets 
sr which we designated the Queen ” at vhassis 
With tts copper dome, | remember especially, & 
plats, as Mr. Eden has told ns, vary little, eh a0 
distinctive are they architecturally that thas is difficult 
to realise. There are so many variations on the same 
theme. [ remember Mr. Eden asking me which of 
these sacri monti | should prefer revisiting. I an- 
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<wered all, forall have their own cha racteristies, which 
one can aee again and again with advantage. I am 
very glad to have been here this evening and to -sup- 
port the vote of thanks ty Mr. Eden. 

Mee. WA RH EN: May | ask Mr. Kalen a question ? 
| RFE TO remember that al Varallo—though lam not 
certain whether it was not at Orta —nany of the 
hgures in the groups were clothed in actual draperies, 
hot Mmereiy painted. And I think some of the fig res 
4t Varallo had actual hair, Perhaps Mr. Eden will 
ili “| with this in nT Te ly. 

Ma. CURTIS GREEN [F-]: Lam inprepared to 
“ay anything, but am glad to support this vate of 
thinks. I admire Mr. Eden's work. and [ always listen 
to what he has to BAY, | think his one of the moat 
interesting minds in architecture. t have isen. tc 
Wrta; itis the only one of the places which have been 
described this event ne thut E have heen to, but where- 
ever you go the whole countryside is rich in thease 
delightful httle mountain sanctuanes. | hkwed his 
casual remark—one of those remarks you wait for and 
pounce upon—of the Baroque being a combination of 
the romance of the Middle Ave with the flavour of 
ii HI iquity. It seems to me that these ignorant, arid 
primitive pet rple Were domg work in a perfectly 
natural and right way, which resulted in a very plea- 
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sant and agreeable art. [ cannot agree with Mr. T i 
per that Fou want to wo to a place like Orta for 
“cribs.” We need to come hack from such a visit 
fresh te our own problema, and do our own work th thes 
right way. 

Mr. EDEN = [ think there is only one question for 
me to reply to, ond that wae raised by Mr. Warren, 
namely, about the figures at Varallo. There are three 
kinds of figures. The earliest ones came from the 
Francisean workshops, and were timber. Those which 
belonged to the Ferrari period were of terracotta. 
The later ones were of atuceo, The use of many of the 
fivures was changed in subsequent Years: some of the 
timber figures were mixed up with the terra-cvotta 
figures, and in those cases they are draped with linen 
which has been dipped in gesso and modelled, so as to 
give a different designation to the hgure. Some of the 
figures are unrecognisable. For instance, the original 
figure of Eve from the Chapel! of the Fall has heen con- 
verted into a Roman soldier : and in the Annunciation 
the figures are clothed with this linen gesso, and 
coloured, and have hod new heads added to them. In 
many cases flax is used for hair. I do not think any 
figures are draped in any other way than by this 
modelled drapery, though the hangings, testas, and 
canopies are real material 





“Fhastas Leunler Gatur. 


Fig. j¢. Oropa: Church from Loggia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
T'o the Editor, Jounsat. R.1-B.A.— 

Sre.—I have carefully read Mr. Henderson's 
remarks. He assumes that | am responsible for 
drawings and figures which are not mine. To argue 
the whole question over again would be to repeat 
most of what have written on this subject : as this is 
impossible, I may aay that I see no reason to modify 
my views. And now I put down in tabular form 
some of the evidence on the two main points only ; 


A. Evwlence regarding a difference between the frowt 
and back of the Temple. 

I. The temple was at-some distance from the city, 
towards which tts facade waa turned ; the other end of 
the temple was thus its back. 

2. The whole work was of great seale, and the 
fagade had extraordinanly wide columniations; the 
enormous bearing of the central lintel was unequalled 
in Greek architecture, and the doubt naturally arises 
whether there can have been more than one of these. 

3. Pliny, indeed, tells a story of a colossal lintel 
at this temple, the fixing of which nearly frightened 
the architect todeath. Few of these tales are actually 
true, but the pomt of the story would be gone if such 
lintels were so cheap that there were several of them - 
a second one would halve the effect of the tale. 

4. Square-sculptured pedestals were discovered at 
the facade, hut none were found at the back of the 
temple : this snggests that there was some difference 
hetween the two end elevations. 

5. Constructively, the pedestals can be explained 
as providing extra strength for the extra wide 
colimniations, 

6. Fergusson noticed that the very wide colummnia- 
Hons of the octastyle facade would just allow of nine 
columns «at normal interyvale at the back of the 
temple, and he any od that thie would be the best 
solution of the problem. 

7. Quite recently it has been found that the great 
lonic temple of Samos, which was in very much » 
companion work to the temple of Ephesus, was in 
fact so Planned and built. 

B. The following are points of evidence that the seulp- 
tured druma were not set above the seulptured pedestals. 

|. Dr. Murray claimed that they muat have been 
because the sculptured drum fitted a circular mark on 
the pedestals. As the bottom drums of the plain 
columns are of the same size, the reason given was no 
reason at all. He saw, however, that the normal 
supposition would be that the sculptured drums were 
at the bottom of the columns, and he so placed them 
in the portico. For the front row only he hit on o 
complicated arrangement of putting the pedestals on 
m lower plane, so that they were added below the level 
of the ordinary columns. This scheme has been shown 
to be wrong. Mr. Henderson sees that it is impossi- 
ble, but he seeks to carry the doubling of pedestals 
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and sculptured drums on into another more exttava- 
gant design by raising all the sculptured drums in 
the pronaos, and T suppose in the posticum as well, 
on sculptured pedestals. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that plain columns were set on the sculp- 
tured pedestals. 

2. I set no store by arguments aa to taste (our 
taste), but in this case the types of sculpture are so 
different from one another that their immediate asso- 
clation (as Rayet pointed out) is difficult to believe m. 

3. Each pedestal has 24 feet “run” of sculpture, 
and each drum has 20 feet. His said that there were 
36 sculptured columns. It is not so probable that 
there was 1,580 feet of figure seulpture 6 feet high na 
that there was half of it. "That is, the pedestals and 
drums were separated. 

4. The pedestals are the same height as the sealp- 
tured drums, and therefore probably ranged with them. 

6. The roll and hollow molding at the bottom of 
the sculptured drum was similar in size and section 
to the profile at the bottom of a plain column, and 
therefore they probably ranged with one another. 
(U should put full bases under the sculptured drums 
as to the plain columns; the sculptured pedestals | 
should set on plain blocks.) Ne 
_ 6. As said before in tegard to a probable difference 
between the front and back of this great temple, the 
pedestals constructively considered may be explaine 
us special enlargements of bearing aurface for the 
chief weight-carrying columns of the facade ; that is, 
for the front rank only, 

7. The design of the sculptured band on_ the 
columns and pedestals just above the ground level 
may be explamed as a traditional development of the 
old Asia Minor custom of having a sculptured dado. 
Thus looked on, it ceases to be a mere whim of 
* (eae | 

8. According to the evidence of the “ finda” there 
were pedestals only at the facade, but there were 
sculptured drums ut the back of the temple as well. 
It would follow, if the sculptured drums of the fagade 
were raised on pedestals, that the similar drums of the 
os of the temple were fixed at an entirely different 
evel, 

I should have been delighted to discuss more 
fully these questions with Mr. Henderson, but just 
how, in war time, I don't seem able todo se. 1 hope; 
therefore, he will forgive me for falling back on 4 
mere schedule. It may be worth while to record 


this outline of my views. 
W. R. Leraany [F.}. 
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CHRONICLE, 

_ ‘The remaining clauses (10-19) of the draft revised 
Schedule of Professional Charge were discumed at 
the General Meeting of the Ist inst. and, some slight 
anendments having been made, the meeting gave its 
Sanetiun to the document asa whole and authorised 
the Council when the times are more propitious to 
publish the new Seale as an Institute Paper | 
withdraw the existing Schedule from circulation. 

The ere of revising the present Schedule was 
raised. ve years ago, at the General Meeting of 
te: rine sete ne a motion of Mr. Edward 
aTeenops resulted in ssing of the following 
resolution : “That, in ee i the inad ae 
ambignities, and deficiencies of the publication jasned 
hy the Institute entitled ' The Professional Practice 
AA to the Charges of Architects," the Council he 
quested to appoint a Special Committee to prepare 
® circular letter for issue to-all Fellows and Assoriates 
VIG statements of any difficulties they may have 
met with in its nse and suggestions for amendments : 
ro take such other steps as the Committee may think 
Nt, and to consider the whole question and report 
thereon At an early date.” The matter was referred 
to the Practice Standing Committee, and a circular 
Wis issued to members of the General Body inviting 
rephes ta the following questions: “TI. Have you 
“*penlenced any special difficulties, questions, or dis- 
vdvantages in te (the Schedule of Charves as at 
prenens snctioned and published by the Royal [nsti- 
Poh * II. Please state any amendments or modifica- 
twns whieh vou may consider advisable in the Schedule 
referred to,” A large number of communications were 
MWeetved im reply, and these were carefully considered 
and reported upon by a sub-committee of the Practice 
Opemttee, consisting of Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, 
Wei Mr. W. Henry White, Mr. George Hubbard, 
ik Ernest Flint, and Mr. Edward Greenop, Hon. 
for 10a The Practice Committee's Annual Report 
ae 12 mentions a special yote of thanks accorded to 
nneae fentlemen for the exc tional amount of time 
ie trouble they had bestowed upon the work. A new 
“chedule, drawn up by this sub-committee, was aub- 
tutted to the Council earlyin theSession 1911-12, and 
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be Was afterwards taken into con-— 
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the sub-commi 
sultation by the Committee of Council to whom the 
matter was referred. Under this Committee, who had 
the advantage of the advice of the Institute solicitors, 
the Revised Schedule assumed the shape in which it 
was submitted to the General Body in 1913. The 
Council then in office acknowledged their special in- 
debtedness to Mr. Stanley Peach for the invaluable 
assistunce he had rendered at thig stage of the work. 
The document has since been thoroughly threshed out 
hy the Institute in general meeting, no fewer than six 
sittings—thoge of the 19th May, 2nd and 16th June 
1915, 12th Jannary and Sth March 1914, and Ist Feb- 
rary 1915—having been devoted to the subject. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in introducing the 
draft Revised Schedule at the first of these meetings, 
referred to the fears that had been expressed that the 
document was to be of a penalising and coercive 
character, On the contrary, said Mr, Blomfield, it was 
to be looked npon as 8 permissive and advisory docu- 
ment. The eases in which the Schedule must be 
strictly observed were those, of which there had been 
unfortunate instances, where local authorities had 
invited tenders from architects with a view to under. 
out rates. In such cases for anybody te undercut rates 
was to commit a breach of professional etiquette. 
Apart from those cases every member could use his 
own discretion and judgment. He hoped that this 
statement—which represented, he believed, the unani- 
mous view of the Council—would remove a good deal 
of misunderstanding on the matter. 

The Chairman of last Monday's meeting, Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., replying to the question when the 
new Schedule would come into force, stated that it 
wold not be immediately, as the present was not a 
propitious moment to lay a new scale of charges before 
the public. The document would have to be submitted 
first to the Institute solicitors, and would then he 
printed in readiness for publication as soon as the 
propitious moment arrived, | 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd, in a few words at the close 
of the meeting, referred to the Institute's indebtedness 
to the individual members who had been concerned in 
the preparation of the new Schedule, There were tho 
members of the Practice Committee (whose names are 
given above), and partionlarly Mr. Stanley Peach, 
who, he observed, had shown a wonderful grasp of the 
innumerable details of this intricate subject, and to 
whose ability and foresight they owed the complete- 
neas Of the new Scale. He moved that a very hearty 
passed to the members who had 








vote of thanks be 
rendered such able service on behalf of the Institute 
and of the profession at large.—The motion was agree 
to by acclamation, 


Bills of Quantities: Attendances on Sub-Contractors. 

By direction of the Council the Memorandum headed 
~ Attendances on Sub-Contractors" which waa 
issued recently by the Surveyors’ Institution, is 
published here for the information of members, 
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together with a covering letter from the Secretary of men, there should be given an account aa detailed, clear, 
that body : and succinct as possible, of the work which it is proposed 
To the Secrtary R.1.B.A.— the Sub-Cantractor shall ro, stating precisely what service: 


Dean Sre,—A deputation from the Institute of Builders, 
recently received here, drew special attention to the 
obstacle against accurate estimating imposed by the prac- 
tice of leaving, in Bill of Quantities, the cutting away and 
attendance on sub-contractors to be priced in a lump sum 
by the principal contractor. In modern buildings the hot- 
water work, sanitary work, and electric wiring is usually 
considerable, often, indeed, very extensive ; aud this class 
of work, too, is frequently delayed until the building isin an 
advanced stage. necessitating a good deal of work which 
might be avoided were the requirements known earlier. 

The Council have therefore issued the ebjoined notice to 
those members of the Institution who practise in Quan- 
tities. But os their ability to deal with the subject of oom- 
plaint must cley largely upon the information placed! 
at ther disposal by the architects, | am desired to express a 
hope that your Council may co-operate with them in the 
matter, Accurate estimating is to the advantage equally 
of the building owner and of the contractor, and my Council 
feel sure that anything which can be done to secure an 
improvement in that reapect will receive the ready support 
of architecta.—Believe me, yours faithfully, | 

A. Goonarn, Se-refary, 

Memorandiin issued by the Surveyora’ Institution. 

ATTESDANCES oF Scn-Coxrratrors. 

The Institute of Builders having approached the Council 
of the Institution with reference to the method of dealing in 
Bills of Quantities with Attendances upon Sub-Contrartors, 
aod having requested that a deputation chould be received 
to enable them to lay their views upon the matter before 
the Council, a representative deputation wes received by 
the Quantity Surveyors Committee on behalf af the 
Council, ond the subject was fully discussed. 

The Quantity Surveyors’ Committee are satisfied that 
the Builders are not without some ground for complaint, 
and thet the importance of dealing in adequate dictail with 
“attendanoes "is not fully realised by all who practise as 
Quantity Surveyors, 

They are of opinion that the matter should be dealt with 
more precisely than ia frequently the case in preparing 
Bills of Quantities, in onder to obviate the friction which 
often arises between the parties to a contract owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the liabilities imposed respectively 
upon the Buikiing Owner, the General Contractor, and the 
Sub-Contractar, The following notes and sn 


therefore recommended for the consideration of Members 
of the Institution. 

The word! “ attendance " does not comprise any works 
of construction (r.g., pipe trenches, cnstings, &e.), but it 
(oes comprise all cutting away and making good after, 
receiving materials andl providing storage space for them, 
providing water, allowing the wee of erected scaffolding and 
fixed plant. if eo provided in the contract it should also 
be taken to cover the payment of accounts as certified 
bw the architect, before their inclusion in the gonernl 


The particular matters dealt with by the Builders’ Depu- 
tation were : 

(L) Attendance on Heating Engineers ; 

(U.) Attendance on Hot-water Engineers ; 

(ii.) Attendance upon Flectricians, 
In dealing with attendance on these or other spocial trades. 


will have to be rendered to him. 

When the Sub-Contract is of minor importance, all the 
needs of the case will he met by leaving the eetimator, after 
inspecting the drawings, to assesa the value of the work 
to be done in this connection and aet it down against 
the descriptive item, 

When the Sub-Contract is importmit, the same secount 
of the work to be done should be given, and, in addition, an 
indicution of the extent of the attendance, stating : 

(4) The number of holes for pipes, &o. ; ait 

(n) ‘The number of pips kets, de., to be fixed. 


(c) ‘The chases for pipes, &e.: 

(0) The number of the pointe for electric lighting, eleotrin 
bells, rudiators, sanitary fittings, &c, ) 

A general item to the following effect should also be in- 
sorted : 

“Tn eo far as is possible an indication has heen given of 
the sped cific attendance required, but the Contractor is te 
iow here for any further expense entailed in waiting upon 
special tradesmen, or for the disturbaneo of his work caused. 
hv them, and for giving them all facilities for the execution 
of their work.” . | | 

Care should be taken thet the nature of the attendance 
which will be afforded them is clearly set. ont in the Sub- 

t is considered inadvisable in ordinary cireumetances to 
inake money provisions to be expended in “* Tha. work. k." 


The Royal Gold Medal 1915. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Chairman, 
Mr, George Hubbard, F.8.A., Vire-President, an- 
nounced that the Council proposed to submit to His 
Majesty the King the name of the Canadian architect, 
Mr. Frank Darling, as a fit recipient of the Royal (old 
Medal for the current year, Mr. Darling is of the firm 
of Messrs. Darling & Pearson, of Toronto, examples 
nf whose work were shown by Mr, F, & Baker [F.] 
among the slides illustrating his Paper on * Canadian 
Architecture" read at the Institute two years ago- 
Some of the illustrations accompany the text of the 
Paper in the Jownawar. for 2th January 1913. 


At the same Meeting the following gentlemen were 
recommended for election :—As Associate, Mr, James 
MacGregor [Student 1910]; as Honorary Asanciate, 
Mr. Walter Peacock, Treasurer to the Prince of Wales. 


Tt ) Committee and the 
We have received from the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a copy of a 
letter which he has addressed to the Ancient Mont 
ments (Churches) Committee in reply to the stricture? 
passed on his Society in the Committee's recently 
published Report to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York (summarized in the Jourwat, RA.B.A. for 
19th December last), The Committee, consisting Of 
Sir Lewis Dibdin, aa the Dean of the Arches, and other 
Diowesan Chancellors, had heen requested by the Arch- 














The Ancient Monument 
Society for the Protection of At 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS (CHURCHES) COMMITTEE 


bishops to ascertain what stepa are taken on the issue 
of faculties in the different dioceses to secure due pro- 
tection, both on archmological and artistic grounds, 
for church fabrics which have to undergo repair or in 
which changes are being made, Among the matters 
considered by the Committee was (1) a Memorial pre- 
sented in July 1913 to the Archbishops by a deputation 
from the Socity for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, together with (2) a List of forty churches whore, 
It Was stated, destructive work had been carried out 
under a faculty sinee 1896. Referring to the Com. 
mittee's criticiam of these two documents and of the 
principles underlying them, the Society asks :— 


In the Ancient Mongments Committer aware that the 


Papers prepared by the Society for the Proteetion of Ancient 


Buildings—namely, the “Notes and List” to which official 
rferonce ia made in your Report—were drawn up a2 6 meme- 
randum for wae by the deputation and the Archbishope on 
the day when their Graces reevived the representatives of this 
santety, and were only of the nature of an index to he enpple- 
miettet on that cooasion by oral explanations with the help 
of correspondence and large volumes of photographs taken 
to Lambeth for the Purposes: | Even if your Committee was 
not folly informed of theaa facts, the ™ Notes andl Liat" 
enow obviowsdy on the face of them that they were not 
‘amplete nor “formal” doctiments, Your Cammitter 
nivkuoesd tide hut, inttead of inferring that an index waa 


found more deoormos expression.” ‘This perverse misreading 
Underlins the whole of your Committee's criticiam of our list. 

My Committes jie. the Committees of the Sortety for the 
Protection Of Anebent Buildings} eould have wished therefore 
that. before coming to definite conclusions on the cases 
mentioned ao brieiiy in “the let af forty churches,” further 
‘videnee for tha grounds which led it to mention these eases 
bul been asked from it. ‘The Ancient Monumenta Committer 
*videntiy romtigod the brevity with which these cases wore 
‘tated. and must have known the Society would not have 
referred to these cases if the note, which accompanied each, 
hail been all thet it had before it on whieh te form an opinion. 
My Committee fuels that it has heen unfairly used on these 
erudnis, though it-must he Understood that it considers this 
ot litte impartaice ie con mation with the excellence of the 
work which the Annient Monuments Committe: has nnder- 
taken amd wready meoomp 

As regards the vaseq erroneously inoluded in the “ List" 
penn tg been carried out under a faculty, my Committers 
erin that it was misinformed. lt had not thought it 
possible that in 27 ont of 40 cases mentioned work of ac much 
iportanare could have bean carried out without a faculty ; 
tht to say, without, the contral of any public authority. Jt 
jokes to tnd that your Report reommends stepa bei 
‘ken to prevent this facaveae in future, 

The Report refers to the ena of Elvaston Church, which 
we entirely restored hy the late Mr. Bodley. The 
iferenen read by the Ancient Monuments Committee inte 
La tatenent—namely, that any works a tel by this 
Sainent architect must he harmful—is hardly: fair. The 
sf Monuments Committee should realise that it ie 

vie es to which the Society objects, and not Mr. 
ellie In one of the documents which my Committee 

Wrterwes the A neds t Monuments Committee haa in ite poe. 
he (eum, * Notes of the chief points to be laid before 
. (irate the Arohhishop of Canterbury and his Grace the 
! hhishap of York on the 16th July 1913, at 11.30 a.m, at 
thas : ragraph 16—will be found the explanation of 
his referent to Mr. Bodiey, for the case i an instanes of 
park being tartied out by a well-known architect in an ancient 
ailing ane! reducing both ite historic and artivtie valine. | 
Tt is acknowledged that architects in the first rank of the 
Profession have ii. time pest done much harm by their 


as a 
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treatment of old churches—witness sume of the works of Sir 
Gilbert Soott, F.A., Mr. G. EB. Street, B.A., and Mr. J. [. 
Pearson, R.A. The meaning of thie ease ia that the fame of 
an architect i not security against like treatment. [fF the 
Ancient Monuments Committee approves the work done at 
Elvaston Church, thia Society wai regretfully find iteelf 
holding a quite Hap opinion. The Ancient Monuments 
Committee states that “aya matter of iact the old church 
to the public a4 restoration, but, aa this is a misuse of the 
word, Inverted commas were uaed aha ** Last“ to show 
this point. Restora tion, as regards buildings, in its true 
arnae means the replacing of fallen or ditplaced mem bars— 
atone, timber, iron, or glac+—in their origmal position, To 
renw is not to restore, and to adorn or enlarge is no mor an, 
but the word is now so loosely need as to hold any of these 
meanings. 

Referring to the Notes for the Memorial to the Archhishope, 
it is clearly stated that the Society raises no objection to 
additions to churches where no other means of obtaining 
accommodation for the congregation or the clergy can be 
found, but not otherwise, Again, it conéiders the features 
and characteristics of a medieval church far mor raluahle 
than any modem adornments of it, which unfortunately, 
however good, cannot be inserted or added without dis. 
turbing the formor qualities, 

My Committee believes that the Aneient Monuments 
Committe: will agree with the principies involved here. and 
that it will even go further and admit that unhappily a 
mistake wiv made in the case of Elvaston Chorgh. It is 
observed that # quotation is made of some words of Mr, 
Peers, which undoubtedly should have weight, but they are 
hot in themerhves evidence that he would have approved tho 
work done at Elvaston or other churohes on the “ last. 

Referring to the sentence from the Report of the Ancient 
Monuments Committee, “in 18 or 19 cases where fae ultires 
were obtaine! well-known architects wore employed,” I 
am directed to draw your attention again to the Notes, 
pargraph 16, and to the reference ilready made to the suljent 
In connection with Mr. Boley. Tt ia thought that the 
weight of the evidence on these points will be sufficient to 
ahow that even well-known architects make mistakes. We 
may point ont that an architect generally becomes well- 
known through his modem building, and, on account of his 
reputation gained in this way, his opinion is ace pted, and the 
nation loses a portion of the historic works of ite early days. 

Referring to the ten cases mentioned by name, my Com: 
mitter would be glad of an opportunity of giving further 
evidence, and it thinks it can produce categorical afirmetian 
by disinterested persons with intimate konowlndge to support 
its stuitemorite, it does not wish to make use of any unfair 
argument in ita favour, but since the works are all of recent 
date it would suggest that some of the denials referred to in 
the Report were made by the persons who ordered or sup. 

: the various works, and whose opinions, therefore, are 
hardly likely to be other than favourable to the results, 

It would seem that only one more referener is Decteaary to 
this series of eriticiam—namely, to the coer said to refer to 
stained giase alone. The 19th ose in the * List haa po 
reference fo stained gines, ap that it fs thought that the 
oriticiam can only refer to Walpole St. Andrew, and therefore 
the following romarks concern this whurch, 

At Walpole St Andrew the enat window was of the 
fifternth or carly sixteenth-century workmanship, It had 
an even number of lights |four is the number ataterd), but the 
eontral dividing mullion was entirely removed and the trac 
altered in order that stained glee having a ventral picturp 


could be inserted. This can hardly be justified by any person 


or body who, like the Ancient Monuments Committee, are 
nofoubtediy desirous to protect ancient work, 

On page 5 of the Report, in paragraph beginning “There 
arc two...» it is said that thisSociety, to be useful, must 
consider how to adapt an ancient boils to modern tees. 
lt is handily necessary to say that the Socety is fully aware 
of thin, but at the same time it does not forget the Lin portance 
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to the country and to the Church of an old building aso work 
Of art and asa living example of carly history, The inference 
ts that this Society does not consider how to adapt ancient 
buildings, and the answer to this inferener is to be found in 
the Notes before referred to. 

_ Again, on me 5, aa to restoration. It is true that the 
Society does emphatinally object to restoration m the sense 
of an attempt to reproduce to-day the art of o long-past 
marreh It considers this process fundamentally wron F. 

In the same paragraph it is stated that the Society holds 
that old stone should be repaired with tile This ja not the 
whole of the conclusion which the Society has reached, What 
the Sanety does advocate is that new material should not be 
jut in until it becomes structurally necessary, and that, when 
the time comea, the quality of the material inserted should be 
such as will nesesaitate the Jeast possible interference with 
ihe stravture, as will make the work lasting, and as will 
detract from the tone and character of the building aa little ax 
posible, The Society has found that tile satisfies these 
reqditements in peases better than other materials. It 
is the principle und not the means which ia the important 
matter. Ono that is grasped the moana of executing the 
work satiafaetorily are almost tunlimited, 7 

Reception of Belgian Architects at the R.1.B.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has from 
the first opened its doors to the numerous Belgian 
architects who have sought asylum in England during 
the reign of terror in their own country, Certain 
privieges of membership have been accorded them, 
such as the use of the Institute Library and the right 
of attendance at its ordinary general meetings, and 
courtesies have been extended to them by individual 
members anxious to lessen the rigours of their exile. 
On Monday, 25th January, a number of these gentle- 
men and their ladies were the guests of the Institute 
at a reception given in their honour at the R.LB.A. 
Galleries, The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A-R.A., 
who waa accompanied by Mrs. Newton, received the 
guests and warmly welcomed them on behalf of the 
[Inatitute, The architects present included men emi- 
nent in their profession, some holding high official 
ee in Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, and other 
Belgian cities. M, Paul Lambotte, Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, and Mme. Lambotte, and 
M. Caluwaerts | fon. bane. M.], Past President of the 
Belgian Society of Architecta, and Mme. Caluwaerts 
were among those present. The opportunity of meet- 
ing their colleagues under the hospitable roof of their 
British professional brethren was evidently much 
anjoyed and appreciated, On the walle of the 
Galleries were displayed some of the treasures of the 
Institute collection, consisting of original drawings of 
weventeenth-century Italian, French, and English 
masters, und the original water-colours by Janes 
Stuart depicting scenes in Greece from which the 
illustrations in Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens were reproduced, 

Offers of private hospitality for Belgians of the 
professional class who find themselves « 
ruined and homeless, on our shores are urgently 
needed. Members of the Institute who can see their 
way to offer hospitality to Belgian architecta in this 






could learn from Germany was how to apm 


distressimg position are requested to be. ood encugh 






to send their names to the Secretary R.1LB.A., who 
will put them in communication with those who are 


in charge of the refugees, 


Ina lecture under the above title given at thiAveli- 
tectural Association on the 25th January, Professor 
W. R. Lethaby said that the first thing in the arts we 

te 






English originality. For several years the Gh 
Government had attached to its London Embassy an 
architect, Herr Muthesins, who became the historian 
in German of the English free architecture. All the 
architects who did any building were investigat 
sorted, tabulated, and—it must be said- . 












Then, just as English free building had arris d, ther i. 
caine a dreary reaction and the re-emergence of the 


= 


“ Catalogue“ style. German advances in industrial 
assign were founded on the English arts Sepa 
and showed knowledge showing the essence of the 
best English essays in furniture, glass, textiles, print- 
ing, &e. Just as our country gave Germany many 
of the industrial ideas she had so thoroughly exploited, 
50 In Our country we seem to have arrived first at: 
the thought of an architecture which should develop 
Mm its own sphere and not be for ever casting back to 
disguise itself in the skins which it had long ago 
slonghed off. German architects had seized on this: 
theory of a “real architecture. Meanwhile we in 
this country had been caught up im one of our fe- 
ClITing reactions. Architecture was not sean as one of 
the forms in which the national energy, intellect, and 
‘pirit should expand, but it was diverted and maimed 
and caged into formalas which were not only dead 
but never had fe. Another thing we ought earnestly 
to get about competing in. was public works. For 
instance, the constantly recurring Thames Valley 
aoe aeetapes remedied. On the Continent streams 
om” dlides and controlled and bridged, Heappealed 
0 the architectural Papers to consider for time 
public works—not merely to chronicle them, but to 
ask for them, preach for them, and get them. The 
neademic Hiprovement of London waa too =e “te 





begin by the pulling down of some of the fine 
we have already. We have no steady 
opion turned on every day for minor improveme 
such ay the putting in order of our 
stations. He suggested thisas a welcome chanse from 
pictures of Mr, A’s billiard-room or Mr, X's golf 
cottage | Our great and noble architecture must be 
saved from being an adjunct of new-ricliness and week- 
et A tremendous work has to be accomplished 
in England in improving our villages and towns and 


the public services, 








Mr. Exxest Newton, A-RA. President, has te 
ceved the honaur cM election aH “a Memse: Gare 


spondant” of the Société des Architecten diniim 
par le Gouvernement’ ité des Architectes diplémés 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 
By Anp. N. Prentice [ F.|. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15th February 1915, 


. ¢ PATN is perhaps the one country in Europe where the happy intermingling of the two sister arts can 
\ be profitably studied. At all events, there are few countries which contain such a wealth of fine 
~ examples spared by the ravages of time and war. The well-preserved sharpness of existing works 
in stone and marble may to a certain extent be accounted for by the geographical situation of the 
‘ountry, while the profusion of decorative sculpture exhibited on the buildings may be traced to a 
characteristic love of display inherited from the Moors. he desire for rich detail was common to both 
aces, with this distinction—that the Moors were content to limit their ornamentation to geometrical 
“S Hitural forms, the idea of any representation of the human figure being specially repugnant to the 
lam mind, 

It seems strange, perhaps, that thease works ahould be so little known in our own country, Few 
books have been written dealing with the su bject, but we are indebted to Mr. A. F. Calvert for an oxeel- 
lent little handbook, recently published, dealing with Spanish sculpture, and also to M. Marcel Dieulafoy, 
“ran interesting work published in Paris in 1908, entitled La Statuaire Polyehrome en Espagne, Both 
these books have iiven me valuable information, as have Professor Carl Justi's notes in Baedeker’s 
“andbook to Spain. Few writers have, however, attempted to classify the existing works of the better 
known architects and sculptors. 

On a first visit to Spain the architectural student already familiar with Gothic sculpture in England, 
France, of Italy will be astonished at the richness and voluptuousness of the work when broucht face to 
face With many such examples. He may possibly have no previous knowledge of their existence, nor 
‘ven know by whom or why they were erected. ‘Time may also be limited, and to attempt to make a 
drawing is impossible. It therefore frequently happens, as in my own case, that a good photograph is 
Swuted as @ substitute. Haying a large colleetion of these interesting views, it is my present desire to 
put them to sore practical use by making them the subject of this Paper. 1 

_ It will be my endeavour to supply some of the connecting links between the works of art which we 
Will dligenss and any contemporary examples to be found in other parts of the penmaula. TI shall also 
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endeavour to (ake my hearers into the very heart of Spain, and, if my enthusiasm should apparently 
bias my judement, [ trust I may be excused. . | : 

T may say at once that no Spanish sculptor has ever nen to the fame of a Donatello or a Michael 
Angelo, Nevertheless, Spam produced native talent of a very hich order, quite unsurpassed hy any in 

‘England during the same period. vs 

After a brief sketch of the development of architectural sculpture my remarks will be confined to 
the period immediately preceding that far-reaching event in Spanish history—viz., the union of the 
crowns of Castille and Aragon, an epoch which terminated with the close of the illustrious reign of the 
joint sovereigna, Ferdinand and Isabella. | 

To trace the birth of Spanish seulpture we must go back to Early-Christian times, to a period 
long after the Visi-Goths had gained a footing m the penmsula. It would appear that the Visi-Goths 
mainly expended their energies in fortifying their towne and in converting the Roman buildings to 
Christian ses, 

‘The only authentic work of this remote age is a golden crown found at Toledo in 1858. Tt cannot 
with any certainty be said that the rude seulptures in stone, preserved at the Madrid Moseum and 
deseribed aa Visi-Gothic, have any right to that epithet. 

On the conquest of Spain by the Moors in the year 711 av, the vanquished Goths retired into the: 
mountain ranges of the Asturias, where they were able to establish themselves and to form « stronghe ld, 
from which their champion Pelayo in later years issued forth, and started the movement for the requir 
quest of Spain to Christendom. Alfonso IT., known as the Chaste, founded the capital at Oviedo in the 
year 791. He added to the cathedral the fumous Camara Santa, « curious two-storied building enriched 
with effigies carved out of dark stone, Here are preserved to this day some of the earliest relies of the 
Byzantine-Latin period, comprising several early crosses and the fanious Arco de Los Santos—a wooden 
box decorated with figures of the Apostles. At a somewhat later date sculptured bas-retiefs were intno= 
duced amongst floral decorations, as we tind them in the church of San Pedre at Zamora. There ulso 
exista 4 small ivory crucifix showing traces of colour in the museum at Leon, and a erncifix of the Cid 
preserved at Salamanca, both distinctly Byzantine in character. ; 

Scattered along the coast to the north-west of Spain are remains of other churches of the eleventh 
century, containing portals, fonts, and tombs of great interest if not of very great merit. Native 
Spanish art was very slow to develop during these troublous times, and the Christian monarchs were 
often driven to engage the services of Moorish sculptors and decorators, 

With the commencement of the twelfth century architectars received a freah impulse. More frequent 
intercourse sprang up with the adjommg northern States. Royal marriages were arranged, and French 
princes crossed the frontier to war agamet the Moors. Accompanying them came numerous prelates, 
and afterwards followed architects and sculptors. The influence of the erent ecclesiastical order of 
Cluny was soon felt, and the Romanesque style gradually developed. | 

The imagination of the Romanesque stone-cutters lavishly displayed on monuments and in churches 
may be admired on the double capitals in the cloisters of Santo Domingo de Silos, They are all richly 
carved with Bible subjects, with beast forms, funtastic monsters, and familiar seenes from human life. 

With few exceptions the new churches wero of moderate size. Their type was that of the Basilica, 
with well-marked transepts, and occasionally at the crossing a lantern dome was added. At Tore, 
Zamona, and Salamanca this form of dome was further developed. It seems to have been a feature on 
which the Spaniards exercised ther ingenuity in evolving a type peculiarly theirown. Santiago Cathe 
dral, built after thé same form of plan as St. Sernin at Toulouse, was the outstanding work of the new 
movement. Its wonderful Puerta de la Gloria is deseribed by Street as one of the grandest glories of 
Christian art. A full-size plaster reproduction of this doorway is in the South Kensington Museum. 

At the church of San Vineente, at Avila, there is another beautiful portal, although one perhaps not 
Bo will known, to which additional charm is imparted by the introduction af quaint tarra-cotit 
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statuettes. ‘The nave of this church, with its triforium and clerestory, is in the pore Romanesque style ; 
indeed, the Romanesque style lasted longer in Spain than anywhere else, and continued till as late as the 
fourteenth century. | 

In France the tremendous activity of the thirteenth century architects soon made an impression on 
Spanish architecture. The grave temperament of the Castilian was sympathetic to the severe French 
style, and as a result the cathedrals of Leon, Toledo, and Burgos came into existence modelled on 
buildings such as Amiens and Rheims. The creative activity of the sculptors, stimulated by studies 
from life, produced work which deserves to rank with the best French examples, as, for instanee, the 
figures on the portals of Loon, Burgos, and Tarragona cathedrals. 

The seulptures at Burgos Cathedral are alone sufficient to indicate the proficiency of the stone-— 
carvers art; those in the cloisters bear traces of colour, ‘The earlier carvings, and in partienlar the 
groups so happily placed at the external angles of the cloisters, belong to the opening year of 
the thirteenth century. Fortunately, up to the present, they have not suffered from restoration. 
The colours are faded, but the vivid reds and blues, so much used by the Moorish decorators, can be 
easily seen, together with traces of gilding. ‘The graceful ease of the later works of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries may be studied in the door leading to the south transept. This portal is further 
enriched by magnificent wooden doors, executed a eentury and « half later by order of Bishop Acuna. 

Up to this time Spain was content to retain the services of French sculptors as her teachers and 
advisers. In the last third of the fifteenth century, however, Flemish carvera were induced to visit 
Spain, and brought about a transformation of the art, 

In architecture the geometric severity of early Gothic forms gave way to more flowmg and sympa 
thetic lines, a taste had arisen for rich and realistic ornamentation, and the mental activity, excited by 
the importation of new atyles, together with the increase in technical dexterity, led to the introduction 
of many remarkable buildings. Ds 

Amongst the many Flemish architects who were brought over to Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the names of Enrique de Egas and Juan Guas stand out most prominently, Ferdinand and 
Isabella commissioned the latter to erect the convent church of San Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, to 
commemorate the defeat of the Portuguese at Zoro in 1476, and at the same time they meant this 
chureh to be their last resting-place. The building has a very beautiful interior. It consists of a nave 
without aisles, but Hanked with chapels, To the west of the transept the church is divided into four 
bays, ani the Coro alto, or high choir, is placed in the last compartment, communicating by means of 
side galleries, with very remarkable tribunes for the royal family. Here the transept extends to the 
full width of the church, and displays the finest sculpture in the building. The elaborate decorations 
on the walls—statnes of saints, curved Gothic tracery, with figures of children, and the colossal coats- 
of-arms of the Catholic kings, supported by eagles and accompanied by their badges and initials— 
should be carefully observed. ‘Long inseriptions in Latin and Spanish refer to the glories of the royal 
founders of this truly regal chapel. 7 

Cardinal Mendoza, who was primate of Spain at this time, obtained the services of the architect 
Juan Guas to design the family palace at Guadalajara. Juan Guas was aleo assisted by his brother 
Enmnque, and the latter no doubt is responsible for the fantastic design of the patio, as I ean hardly 
concerve this to be the handiwork of the architect who produced the graceful Toledo ehorth: Tt must 
be admitted that this kind of treatment is very appropriate toa southern climate. ‘The charming effect 
produced by the brilliant sunshine on the rich orange-coloured stonework, reflecting the clear blue sky; 
is well impressed on my memory ; nor can it be denied that this patio, with its two tiers of arvades, 
displaying the shields of the Mendoza and Luna families, and fankad with oie ie fren heraldic 
lions, had o certain amount of elegance and quaintness, Tt was in this palace in 1495 that the great 
Cardinal Mendoza breathed his last in the presence of the Catholie kings. He poeibadstt 1 (of 
France) resided for some time before proceeding to Madrid as a prisoner fe eu a oe feted 
by the old Duke of Infantado. na ee a 
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At Valladolid are two extraordinary examples of this grotesque style, which the Spaniards Renna 
the Estilo Monstruoso, I refer to the facades of San Gregorio and San Pablo. The College of San 
Gregorio, completed in 1496, was founded by the Bishop of Valencia, as a sort of foundling hospital. 
[ can find no record of the architect's name, but the details, representing lions and figures of wild men, 
bear w strong resemblance to similar objects at Guadalajara, and would almost suggest that this is the 
work of the younger Guas, In the centre panel there is a large heraldic tree supporting a royal coat- 
of-arms with lions, and surmounted by Heh canopy work. On either side of the doorway are life-size 
warrlors, and there is a relief over the lintel, representing the founder kneeling and dedicating his good 
work to St, Giregory. 


The other fagade—viz., that of San Pablo—might be attributed, although it is Only a conjecture, 








[oteriog of San Juan do loe Heyes, Toledo, 


Joan Guas, the brother of Enrique. The refined details are quite as graceful as those at San Juan 
ile Jog Reyes, at Toledo: ‘This is one of the richest specimens of a fifteenth-century doorway in Castille. 
The whole sparkles with original fancy, Here the sister arts of seulpture and architecture blend in a 
most pleasing manner, although the general effect may perhaps be open to criticism. A certain amount 
contusion is evident owing to the mterlucing lines of the curved stone mouldings, but, even so, the 
architectural details breathe an artistic spirit of vigour and beauty. 

—s With the advent of the sixteenth ventury native architects arose in Spain, notably the Hontafons, 
lather and son, and when the idea of building a new cathedral at Salamanca arose it is interesting to 
note that in those dave the vexed question of appointing an architect gave rise to considerable discus- 
“lon, even between the monarch and his subjects, The following are the circumstances under which 
Hontafion was chosen to be the architect, In 1491 Ferdinand and Isabella sent a roval command bry 
letter to Cardinal Angers, making plain to him that the dark, small, old cathedral was no longer in 
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keeping with their glory or that of the times, and asking him to take steps to ecolleet funds for a new 
building, Littl progress seems to have been made until 1505, when Ferdinand, passing through 
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Salamance Catheiral: Wee Front. 


Salamanca, now at the zenith of its prosperity and aeademic renown, issued the following order to 
Rodrigues -— 

The King to the Master Architect of the works at the Church of Seville. Since it has now to be decided haw the 
Church of Salimines may be made, 1 charge and command you instantly to leave all other things mn denne 60 the said 
City of Salamanca; that, jointly with the other persons who are there, you may sae the site where the maid church how 
to be built, and may make a drowing for it, nnd in all things may give your judgment how it may be most'euited to the 
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[ivine worship, and to the ornature of the anid church, 
which, having come to pasa, then your salary shall be paid, 
which | shall receive return for in this service, 

Done in Valladolid 23 Nov. 1509, 

The famous Master of Toledo, Anton Fras, 
received a similar summons (served in his absence 
an two maids), bot neither architect seemed to 
hive been over zealous in carrying out the royal 
commands. Later, on receiving a more peremptory 
command from Queen Juana, the two deling nent 
architects humied to the eity, studied the condi- 
‘ons, and, after considerable squabbling with each 
other and the chapter, made drawings, together 
with a long report. 

This friction was too much for the Bishop, ; 
who without further ado summoned in 1512 a Sig ae | 

, | | . . oF ODER 
conclave of the most celebrated architects of the : : —— 
dav—Juan de Badajos, Alonso de Covarrubias, | -.- 
Juan de Alava, and others. Tho result was that, 
three days later, Juan de Hontanon was namedl 
architect, 

After much deliberation it was decided not to 
pull down the old eathedral, and the new structure 
rapidly arose on a site immediate] yadjomme, The 
west front, with its profuse adormment of set) pi 
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‘ure, Was the first portion of the fabrie to be = 
“rected, developing later lofty arches, slightly | a a 
Milmscent of Peterborongh, The eentre arch |) et 


is enriched from top to bottom with fine me- 
dallions, delicate Omamentation, and statues, 
executed at a liter date by Juan de Juni and 


Becerra. Over the doorway are the Nativity [~ 
and Adoration in high relief, and above them the [79 
Crucifixion, with St, Peter and St. Paul, flanked [7 
On either side by numerous Saints in niches.  ". - 

The impression conveyed to the English [ 
mind is that the whole thing is overwrought and - Raw o-oo Ee 1 a 
“<travagant. We have nothing like it in our [7 Jeey Ll). "== ia 
“WH country, but nevertheless it is a faithful = —_ Be " 42 oe . Sos 
“pression in stone of the national sentiment Pr = Le 
for display which pervaded the minds of the jy M2 Ft . 
nition. It would, indeed, be difficult to [ ——s 
roneerve the style being capable of farther [| a | 
development. r — 1 

Some twenty years later, after the ereetion ‘ Sa eh 
Of Segovia Cathedral by the same architect, the [_ Le 

i 


“othie style was abandoned in favour of the | 4 
new Plateresque style, and forms of the early =f Et smdfi Ae 
[tulian Renaissance, | 





Hospital de ja Latina, Madrid. 
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_ During this transition the “‘ Mudejar ” style, as it is called, came into existence. Tn this connec- 
tion the door of the Escuelas Minores at Salamanca, characteris tically set in a blank wall, is-well worthy 
of note 4s a specimen of civic architecture. Above the two archwave forming the entrance are displayed 
the three eseutcheons and the triple crown which proclaim the university to be Royal and the heads 
of St, Peter and St. Paul which proclaim it to be Pontifical. These examples arene framed in a 
profusion of detail, in which the Gothic and Plateresque styles are charmingly assimilated. | 
Again, at Zamora may be found a fragment of an ancient mansion, inown as the house of the 
Momos. Here the Saracen influence is strongly pronounced. Possibly Momoa was Moor; if not 
he must have employed Moorish architects, many of whom had settled in Castille, The sounddenied 
doorway, with its radiating arch stone, is a pronounced Moorish feature. Tt is worth observing the 
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Detall of Doorway, Galamanca Univernity 


iain manner in which the two central windows are framed against the large panel bearing the arms 
at he owner, and also the extromely happy grouping of the heraldic shields. They seem to be placed 
exactly in the nght spot. oer AY SOG to De pe 
A sumplification of this form of doorway may be fre ee 7 
. ae y may be Irequently seen in the principal ¢ s througho 
Cnetilia ae 7 Seg ety 4 5 i whe t nghout 
Castille, care RE Re having square-headed doors, with deep lintels rel aabad salieri bat all 
are surrounded by the same type of moulded label, within whieh the o.... bie) alc aaa e, 
trated, ; 4 ed label, within which the OMmiimental features are concen- 
In Madrid is another beautiful doorway illustrating this int 
. : f F i , “a Interesting no T | Peeheey hip 
Hospital de ln Latina [p. 175], built by Hassam the Moor, who had waders. ee to ive 
his statue appears over the doorway depicting him handing alms to a nin 0 ‘i RE ae ; Ag 
placed shields containing coate-of-arms surrounded by canopied {i ia The = ter side are skilfully 
ways of this class with pointed arches, and few are designed With Ba pina Oe nA ose Se 
~ SAN BO Deaoty. berore 
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ismissing the “ Mudejar" style we must not overlook a tin little buildmg at Segovia displaying the 
above characteristics in a modest manner, but which is nevertheless fall of great charm [p. 175]. 

On the discovery of the New World architecture developed a strong Renaissance feeling. A new 
style gradually came into beme. It was ealled the Plateresque, The name seems to have been con- 
veyed from the notion that ite surface ornamentation and arahesques resemble the carefully chiseled 
work of the silversmiths. Spanish senlptors who had studied in the studios at Rome took part m the 
movement, and vied with the late Gothic sculptors in decorating buildings with a new garb. The old 
Hothie constructive principles still remained, the 
new birth being simply a change into elassie detail 
of Gothic ornament, 

The seulptor Philip Vigarni or Borgoha was 
one of the first to eome under the influence of the 
Platerssque, We find him in the capacity of 
architect undertaking the rebuilding of the lantern 
dome of Gurgos Cathedral, &® marvel of rich 
litnaissance detail cleverly mixed with the Gothic. 
I is related that Charles V.on his visit to the city 
declared that this was the gem of the whole eathe- 
ral. Other sculptors who earned out work at 
Burgos were the Colonia family and Deago and 
Gil de Siloe. , 

To the student of the Plateresque the build- 
ings it Salamanea would perhaps most strongly 
uppeal. Tt was in that city that Diego de Deza, 
A tehbishop Of Seville, added the fine Plateresque 
fugade to the Church of San Esteban, comumonty 
called Sante Domingo, 

| Previous to this the well-known facade to the 
Universit Y Library at Salamanea had been erected 
to the supposed designs of Enrique de gas. It 
forme one of the most brilliant examples of the 
rel of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose medallions 
“Te represented over the central pier of the door- 
Ways enclosed in a frame with a Grok inseription, 
Arnorial bearings, busts, and other ornaments, 
including a relief of the Pope, are all skilfully 
Worked into this nique piece of architectural | . 
scenery. The delicate manner in whieh the ornament is treated over the door heads and increases in 
Stale aud Projection. as it ascends to the top is well worth notine—a refinement observable in Moorish 
architecture, Om the whole this is a superb piece of design. ‘The motive is distinetly of Moorish 
Seestion and nothing quite like it exists in any other part of Spain. Rg emi Fe 

At Toledo Card inal Men dows, just before his death, gave instructions for the erection of the Hospital 
of Santa Cros. 

The Cardinal Princes of Spain founded many large hospitals during the reign of the Catholic Kings, 
and thanks to their munificence the aged and infirm were well provided for, They appear to have 
‘pent money on a lavish scalo, if we may judge by the well-appointed edifices atill existing at Seville, 
Toledo, Valladolid, and Santiago. 

The hospital at ‘Toledo takes the form of a Maltese cross. It was intended to have four patios, 
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similar to the hospital at Valladolid. Enrique de Egas was entrusted, so it is stated, to make plans 
for both these buildings. At all events, there seems to be no douht that he was the author of the 
Toledo fagade. The Arab influence is again apparent in the form of the general design. The group- 
ing of the windows, with the circular pediment over the doorway, is excellent, were it not for the 
unfortunate effect produced by the rounded pilaster following the curve of the archway and suddenly 
taking a perpendicular course. 

The finest and most perfectly preserved carvings in Spain are undoubtedly to be found in the 
interiors of the great cathedrals, and I propose now to refer to the atulptor's art displaved on many of 
the tombs. The subject of sepulchral monumenta in Spain could alone fill a large volume. Their 
number is infinite, and to anyone conversant with Spanish history the greatest pleasure and interest 
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Tomb of Don Alvaro de Lona, Toledo Cathedral, 


are afforded by their examination. They present to the mind, with the greatest vitality and distinat- 
ness, men who have taken an active part in the national affairs of Spain. : 

The early tombs were in the form of sepulehres with carved sides and ends, not unlike the Roman 
sarcophagus. Then reclining figures were introduced, in some cases surmounted by quaint canopies. 
A good example of the sarcophagus type is preserved in the Convent Church of Lag Huelgaa, at Burgos. 
It is the tomb of the Infanta Dona Berenguela, daughter of Ferdinand the Saint, rat founded this 
ehureh in 1279. This is a work of great dignity, and a certain “ tomblike " mystery is imparted by 
the projecting line of canopies, which cause a decp shadow to envelop the bas-reliefa decorating the 
aides. 

There are also some really fine monuments in the cathedrals of § 
them are nchly painted, The predominating tints are red, dark blue 
of yellow, possibly due to the sizing used in fixing the cilding. 


ilamanca and Burgos. Many of 
, and white = there are also traces 
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Another interesting sarcophagus of the thirteenth century is at Avila, in the church of San Vin- 
cents. Unfortunately, it eannot be properly seen owing (0 a canopy having been erected over il in 
1460; if 19 known as the tomb of the Martyred Saints—viz., 88. Sebina, Vincent, and Christina. 

In the long list of tombs of this period it is diffienlt to select one that is finer than another. 
Possibly the monument to Archbishop Lopes de Luna, in the See Cathedral at Aaravoza, may be 
considered to rank as a masterpiete ; it is pronounced by authorities to be the work of French seulptors. 
The tomb is set-in a deep recess decorated with « beautiful Ineze of sculptured figures—a most original 
‘rangement, which adds great distinction to the monument. ‘The figures represent a company of 
monks and nuns, in a reverent attitude, watehing over their benefactor reclining peacefully below 
vlothed in Pontifieal robes. ‘The sarcophagus underneath is designed with simple dignity and reserve, 
end the figures are ¢arved with much character and skill. Words fail one to describe this splendid 
Work, representing as it does Burgundian art at its zenith. 

In the kingdom, of Aragon, which borders on the Mediterranean, intercourse with ltaly was 
frequent, and we find works of Spanish geulptors showing [talian sympathy. At Sequenza there is an 
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Royal Tomita in the Capilia Heal, Granada, 


idmirable tomb of a knight of Santiago, Martin Vasquez de Arco, one of the earliest monuments to show 
Italian Renaissance influence. It is attributed to Damian Forment, a native of Valencia. Here the 
igure reclines in 4 new and fresh attitude, intently studying a book, firmly held with both hands, while 
iis {Pression of the fuco is exeeedingly lifelike. The Cross of Santiago can be observed painted on 
lus breast, and other colour decorations ean be traced on the wall behind the tomb. In the centre 15 a 
nirble panel with Spanish inscription recording the valiant deeds of the said knight and how he 
met his death lighting against the Moors, 

We will now return to Castille, where at the end of the fifteenth century the Flemish art heli 
way. (Queen Isabella’s father, Juan IT. of Castille, was a worthless monarch, and was for nearly 
thirty years ruled by his minister, Don Alvaro de Luna, a man of haughty and overbearing character. 
Who had formerly been a page in the royal household, Alvaro amassed preat wealth, and erected in 
145, at his OWN expense, the splendid Chapel of Santiago, situated at the east end of Toledo Cathedral. 
He furt hermore, during hig lifetime, constructed in this chapel a magnificent tomb in metal for himself. 
This monument wus go arranged that the reeumbent effigy could, when mass was said, slowly rise, 
clad in full Amour, and remain kneeling until the service was ended, when it would slowly resume its 
former position, This tomb was destroyed after the unfortunate end of the minister, who, owing to 
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having incurred the enmity of the new queen, was accused of high treason, found guilty, and executed in 
the square of Valladolid in 1453. Count Alvaro’s daughter erected the tombs we now see in the chapel 
[p- 178]. At each corner of his tomb, that on the right, kneels a knight of Santiago, at his foot a page 
holdings helmet. Pablo Ortez was the sculptor chosen to execute the monuments, and they were begun 
in 1488, the material employed being Carrara marble. At the cornera of the adjoining tomb, erected 
to the memory of Count Alvaro's wife, are four Francistan monks, and at her feet a waiting woman with 
a book. The carvings on the beautifully executed side panels, showing the nich folds of the Flemish 
draperies, are worth studying. The character of the draperies may be seen better on the corner figures. 
T cannot refrain from remarking that few tombs have impressed me more than these splendid works. — 

At this period Spain had the proud honour of produeing a sculptor of its own, in the person of Gil 
de Siloe. He was a native of Burgos, a city already famous for its many fine productions of the seulp- 
tors art, ard, born in an atmosphere of deep inspiration, it is no wonder that he soon became the greatest 
artist of his day. 

In 1459 Isabella commissioned (Gil de Siloe to design the monuments to her father and.mother. As 
a faithful daughter she had evidently given instructions for the finest creation that could be produced ; 
ani there is certainly nothing more Blimptuous to be found in Europe. Constructed in alabaster, the 
monument stands in the centre of the chureh, and takes the shape of a large diamond with projecting 
angles, forming « sixteen-sided sarcophagus, a shape very uncommon and possibly of Kasten origin. 
Fine canopy work framed the couch, on which the higures recline side by side, separated by a low, 
delicately pierced, marble sereen, The robes and cushions are wonderfully worked, as well as the 
seated figures of the four Evangelists. Sixteen lions, two at each angle, support at the base eight 
escutcheons bearing royal arms. The sides and angles are crowded with statuettes, placed beneath 
filigree canopies. 

Close at hand, againat the side wall of the church, is the tomb of their son, Don Alfonso, whose 
death at the early age of sixteen brought about the succession of his sister. Isabella. This richly carved 
and elaborate monument is also the work of Gil de Siloe. Here, again, & certain freshness and origi- 
nality may be observed in the attitude of the single figure kneeling before a prie-dien. An elliptical 
arch frames the composition, festooned with vine ornament, interwoven with figures of children. 

Tam fortunate in bemg able to show an enlargement of the kneeling figure from the tomb of Juan 
de Pedilla, now m Burgos Museum. The monument, although not se elaborate, ia very similar in form 
to the last example. The life-like expression and character of the face, the delails of his. yobeand the 
boyish simplicity of the figure wre indeed charming. He was a royal page, and is known to have been 
a great favourite of Queen Isabella. Underneath ‘the kneeling figure are some exquisite carvings of 
angels supporting shields, of which I made a small peneil study when in Burgos in 1891. Subsequently 
Thad it reproduced, as a heading, in my book on Spanish Architecture and Ornament. | 

Before dismissing Gil de Siloe we must not overlook his works in Burgos Cathedral. In the north 
aisle he carried out the tomb of Archdeacon Pedro Fernandes de Villegas, a work of great dignit y, well- 
preserved and graceful m outline, This monument cannot fail to claim the attention of the passer-by. 

There are two fine recumbent figures of this period in the Constable's Chapel at Burgos Cathedral 
executed by some unknown Italian seulptor and erected to the memory of Don Pedro de Velasco, 
Count of Haro, and his wife, the Countess of Haro. The white Carrara marble in which the fiauras ate 
chiselled is strangely vivid against the dark jasper base on which they rest. "The Constable ia elad ip 
full Florentine armour, his hands clasping his sword and his mantle about his shoulders, ‘The robe of 
his spouse is richly studded with pearls. Her hand clasps a rosary, and on the folds of her skirt her 
little dog lies peacefully curled up. | | 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REFECTORY OF BELLA PAISE ABBEY, CYPRUS. 


By Groner Jurreny, F.S.A.. 
Government Curator of Ancient Mon unients, Cyprus. 


( NE of the finest and grandest examples of a 
great vaulted hall of the middle ages—and of 
mediwval art at its zenith—stands almost forgotten 
and unknown in the “ enchanted island" of ( rus. 
The “enchanted island "" may indeed be considered 
fo Possess still two or three sleeping architectural 
beauties known to few in the busy world of art study, 
and one of these is the magnificent Refectory which 
till survives in an almost perfect condition amongst 
the ruins of the Abbey of Bella Paise. | 
_The Jovgnat of the R.B.A. is almost the only 
channel through which the interesting remains of an 
sneiént or medieval colonial architecture in the 
Levant have been made known to English students, 





of interest in supplying a few details omitted in the 
great French monograph on Cyprus. 

The preservation of the great Refectory of the 
Abbey bina been the chief subject of anxiet during 
the past few years of my holding the office of Curator 
of Ancient Monuments. The terrible disaster which 
occurred to the ruins in 1911. when the whole of the 
east wall of the dormitory fell down, seemed to herald 
the final ruin of this superb work of art. But at last 
4 certain amount of public opinion was aroused, and 
the village community which owns the ruins was pre- 
vailed upon to allow their repair to take place, 

I have already given a zeneral account of the work 
carried out during 1913, the underpinning of walls, 
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Pasa Abbey, Cypris. 


‘nd I consider myself fortunate in having had the 
Privilege of contributing several supplementary 
articles to the Jourwan in recent years, 
Mu In 4899, the French Government commissioned 
- Camille Enlart to write the excellant Ay Gothique 
on Chypre, which was Published in two volumes 
me lustrated with about 450 charming illustrations. 
This work is almost exhaustive of the subject as 
Popular description of the prus medi@val menu- 
ments, but at the aume time its very comprehensive- 
i Prevents that closer study in detail of many of 
wes buildings, Which eall for drawings on a somewhat 
arcer and more unportant seale than could be con- 
Yeliently compressed within two octave volumes, 
one Enlart’s description of Bella Paise Abbey is 
boot ter excellent, and the drawings which I have 
“en able to make from time to time during my 
Tecent work of repairing the monument are chiefly 


erection of buttresses, ete., and the present drawings 
of the Refectory are intended as additional illustra- 
tions to that description, [Vide Journan, 23rd May 
1914, pp. 482-488, | 
The Refectory or Frater-house of a medieval 
monastery was, after the chureh, the most important 
member of the group of buildings, Sometimes it is 
even larger than the church, as in the present exaniple 
of Bella Paise. France ix the birthplace of these vast 
halls, vaulted in stone, which the monastic architects 
of the thirteenth century seem to have made their 
aaa According to Viollet-le-Duc, the largest of 
hese very extraordinary constructions was the refec- 
tory of the 0s bs Abbey of Poissy, which survived 
under the First Kopire. [t measured 47 metres (about 
150 ft.) by 12 metres (39 ft.), and 20 metres (65 Ft. Gin.) 
in height to the keystones of the vaulting. Like 
Bella Puise, thia was a building of a single nave, 
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Several splendid examples of this class of construc- 
tions once existed in Paris, and the best known 
survivor is perhaps the refectory of the suppreased 
monastery of St. Martin-~les-Champs, now used as 
the Eeole des Arte et Métiers, a building still covermg 
nearly as vast a space as the Poissy example, but 
constructed in two aisles, with a row of seven piers in 
the middle to support the vaulting. 
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example. In both cases the north wall with its vault- 
ing shafts, and all the weight of a stone vault restin 

on it, ia supported hy buttresses of nearly a hundred 
feet in height. The “ merveille " of Normandy well 
deserves its name, and establishes the fame of tts 
three architects whose portraits once decorated the 
upper cloister, but it may be questioned whether the 
Cyprus masterpiece of masonry is not even more 





Belle Paiso Abbey, Cyprus: Refsotory. 


The refectory of Mont St. Michel, and its remark- 
able position, forming part of the “ merveille ” (as 
the stupendous block of construction on the north 
side of the Abbey has been called in all ages), sriggests 
a close comparison with the refectory at Bella Paise, 
But the Norman example ia a double-aisled building. 
and although its dimensions are o trifle larger, the 
hazardous nature of ita construction on the edge of a 
precipice seems hardly so great as in the Cypriot 


marvellous in design, and in the fact that it has stood 
intact for all these centuries. Iam not aware of any 
other example of a vaulted hall of such dimensions 
standing in quite such a hazardous position—at 
least within the regions of mediswyal art. 

The Order of St. Augustine has not left behind it those 
ape characteristics or types in art and architecture 
which are associated with certain Orders, such as the 
Cistercian. The development of the Order belong= 
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to the thirteenth century, and it was intimately asso- 
ciated with the great crusading epoch ; its monasteries 
formed an important element in the communities 
established in Syria and Palestine, the famous monu- 
nent of the Holy Sepulchre being confided to the 
care of a Priory of Austin Canons. As patrons of the 
new developments of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centanes In all the marvellous masoncraft and seulp- 
ture we call Gothic, the Augustinians seem to have a 
claim to our regard, although they may not have 
*tanped that connection with the eachet of a particular 


style. The earlier Aueustin Practised a certain 
‘mplicity in the pm of their buildings; their 
churches were usually small and waibhnint- aide chapels 
or the chevet treatment, and without towers, but 
there Was no affectation of austerity as with certain 
of the later Orders, 
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ents Were observed in the Premonatratensian reform 
Ret the Order—consisted of an inner cloister for the 
ee ws Surrounded by the church, the refectory 
with its kitchen, the dormitory, chapter-house, and 
ton-room or library, Outside this “ clausura ” 
he bees the cloister of the luy-folk, surrounded by 
poe, hined of Cigale Prior, which was sometimes 
4 with the or guest house, the infirmary, 
snd the buildings which would be required in the 
working of « farm on a large scale, 
tH The reisctory ofa medimyal monastery, like every- 
REY about such an institution, was planned with a 
{uit attention to ritual and the regulation of the 
; aly life of the monks : the arrar ferent of the tables, 
. meaus Of service, ete., are laid down in the famous 
plan of the Abbey of St. Gall. The refectory at Bella 





Paise is planned in its relation with the other parts of 
the Abbey in a way which corresponds exactly with 
the far older type of St.Gall; the kitchen (now des- 
troyed) was at the end opposite to the high table of 
the abbot and dignitaries, the wall pulpit is opposite 


the entrances from the cloister, and the buffet or 


serving cupboard still survives in the wall close to 
the kitchen entrance. According to the St. Gall 
plan the abbot’s table was placed in the centre of 
one end of the hall, with monks’ tables against the 
walls on either side ; in the exact centre of the refee- 
tory Was the table for the visitors to the Abbey ; at 
the end nearest the latchen were the tables of the 
eens and servants. 

Against the walls of the Cypriot refectory there are 
the remains of something like a wall-seat, but the 
sections of this feature which remain are in the form of 
pedestals to the wall-shafta of the vaulting. At the 


east end this feature in the construction rises to a 


higher level and shows that a dais existed in this 
portion of the hall. The paving of the refectory has 
entirely disappeared, stolen long since to supply the 
needs of some neighbouring farm ; under each of the 
windows on the north side is a drainhole which must 
ae been intended to facilitate the washing of the 
floor. 

The Lavabo of the refectory stands within an arch 
of the cloister opposite the entrance door, and con- 
sists of two ancient sarcophagi from a Roman tomb, 
placed one above another in such a way as to allow 
the water which was contained in the upper one to 
run into the lower through six amall holes carefully 
penned, ad probably at one time fitted with metal 
taps. The upper sarcophagus is marble, of a late 
of foliage, a curious evidence in its present position 
of a mediwval appreciation of classic art. There is 
no trace of any 'pe or conduit by which the upper 
sarcophagus could have been filled ; tm all probabilit 
it would have been by a metal pipe, every trace of 
which has disappeared 

The doors and windows of the refectory were doubt- 
less fitted with wood shutters, but there is no evidence 
of any glass frames or saddle-bars if the windows were 
glazed ; in all probability they were not, 

In the article on the “Cloister of Bella Paise,”’ 


(JovrsaL RL.B.A., 23rd May 1914), appear photos 
sehaetocy Wish 


of the exterior of the weat wall of the 

its new supports, and of the outside of the vaulting 
showing the layer of cement conerete which now forms 
its rool. The photos of the interiors of the refectory 
and its undercroft are from negatives kindly lent by 
His Fixcellenoy the High Commissioner of Cyprus, 
Sir H. Goold-Adams, ona om ae a 

The singularly well-preser al pulpit of 

refectory, used for the reading of books Sy ek of the 
monks during the midday and evening meals, deserves 
& special mention. As M. Enlart remarks in his 
description of this feature, it is but a very poor exam- 
ple of such a design when compared with the finely- 
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carved specimens to be found surviving at St.Martin portions of the monastic buildings, and consequently 
des Champa, Paris, or in our own very beautiful any comparison between such different types of 
Beaulieu, Hampshire, but still, there is a certain bwlding would be useless. One of the largest refec- 
onginality about the design worthy of attention. tories in England seema to have been the “ Upper 
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Bella Pais Abbey, Cyprus) The Refectory, 


English monastic ruins display few surviving Frater" of the Dominicans, at Blackinam, London. 
examples of great vaulted areas such os form a This was LOT fect by f2 feet with the kitchen and 
characteristic of monastic architecture on the Con- buttery at its north end. pra fhe sa ae on ofan 
tinent, The refectory of an English monastery was monastery the “ Upper Prater"? wes peices 
invariably covered with a wood roof like most other “ Parliament Chamber.’ and here Henry VILL held 
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partiaments, and also caused the trial of his divarce 
trom Catherine of Aragon to take place. In the days 
of Shakespeare the “ Parliament Chamber” was 
turned into the famous Blackfriars Theatre, and by a 
marvellous coincidence the play of “ Henry VIII." 
was no doubt acted in this very chamber where the 
real drama of the divorce had taken place nearly a 
century before, (Vide “ Archseologia,” vol. 63, p. 75.) 

The Fratery or Refectory of a mediaeval monastery 
Was doubtless often found to be of a very suitable 
size and form for many uses of a public nature. The 
ray: Bella Paise has been used aa the village 
*ciooland for various purposes. In 1878 the Engtish ish 
soldiers, who muttered “saath from fever at the first 
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times the building of a cellar or magazine would 
hardly as a rule be the subject of such architectural 
treatment, But in the present case it may be re- 
marked that the rebuilding of the monastery of Bella 
Paise by King Hugh IV, de Lusignan, in 1359, was a 
royal act, and was probably intended to be worthy of 
the royal munificence. The refectory with its under- 
croft is the only portion of this magnificent building 
which remains intact, » worthy compeer of the royal 
church buildings of Europe at the same period. ~ 
In the obscure folk-lore of Cyprus the relectory of 
Bella Paise figures as u strange memorial of sume 
mysterious “ queen; everywhere in the island this 
inysterious—or a mysterious—royal personage is 
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Bella Palse Abbey, Cyprus: Undercroft of Refectory. 


2 fos eases camped near the Abbey, and converted the 
mien pe tate & temporary hospital, and here several 
-"8 of the * Black Watch ” died who are buried at 
| FTenn 

dae underoroft of the refectory forms two very 
that ‘he vaulted apartments, There is littl doubt 
ne area chambers were built to serve as the cellar- 
papel a door and stairease at one end communi- 
* Jhg With the kitchen, at the other by « large gate 
neighke en to an inclined way leading up from a 
ittnrect eed. Such a cellarage gives a singular 
ee of the care and elaboration of detail with 
bs. Vell 80 inferior 4 portion of the premises was 
“sgned in the fourteenth century. In subsequent 


associated with ruins, rocks, and localities, but it is 
difficult to understand if oe gen: historical survives 
in such vague legends. Of all such legendary assovia- 
tions, that of King Hugh [V. and his queen, Alix 
d'Tbelin, with Bella Paise would certainly be the 
most probable. In reference to this sssociation the 
following Insermption. on a white marble slab, has 
been inserted in the masonry of the new buttress 
which was built in 1912 to support this magnificent 
refectory : 

ABBATIVM FHAEMOSSTRATENSE ANNO SALVTIS Moc, 

AB HVGONE IV BEOE MEARDIFIOATYM MoOCLIX. 

A CVRATORE MOW.ANT.EVSYMPTINVS AERARIL. 

QVFRI RESTITVIVN ANNO MCMXII, 


HE 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 20fh February 11h, 


CHRONICLE, 
The London County Council (General Powers) (No. 2) 
The Couneil of the Royal Institute, acting on the 
recommendation of the Science Standing Committee, 
have | a Petition in Parliament against the 
London County Council (General Powers) (No. 2) 
Bill, praying to be heard by counsel, etc. The 
objections to the Bill are set out in the Petition, of 
which the following is the full text :-— 


To the Honowrable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Brifain and frefand in Porlusmen! assembled. 
The HUMBLE PETITION of the Rovan beerrrvre 
oF Barmsn Anourrects under their Common Seal, 
SHEWETH 
L A Bill (hereinafter called “the Bill") promoted by 
the Londen County Council (hereinafter called “ the 
Council “) a now pending in your Honourable House inti- 
tuled “A Bill to confer further powers wpon the London 
“County Council with regard to Parks and pen Spaces 
“the Drainage of Premises in the Administrative County 
“of London and other matters to confer various powers 
“upon Metropolitan Borough Councils and for other 





nro, 

2 The Preamble of the Bill recites inter alia that the pro- 
visions contained in the Bill for preventing the flooding of 
honses and buildings and for regulating the erection re- 
building adaptation or use of houses and buildings on low 
lying land should be enacted. 

3. Part 11 (Clauses 6 to 17) of the Bill relates to drain: 
age of premises. By Clause 6 it is proposed to enact that 
from and after the passing into law of the Bill it shall pot 
be lawful within the Administrative County of London to 
erect any house or building or to rebuild any house or 
building which haa been pulled down to or below the 
ground floor or destroyed to or below such level by 
fire or other casualty or demolished or removed from any 
other cause or to occupy any house or building so erected 
or rebuilt unless the drains required to be provided there- 
for be constructed at euch level and with such fall aa 
effectually to convey at all times the drainage from every 
pert of such house or building into a sewer by gravitation 
under all conditions of flow in such sewer. Provided that 
in the case of any house or building with respect to any 
part or parts of which it is impracticable to comply with 
the conditions as to the construction of drains hereinbefore 
referred to the prohibition contained in the foregoing pro- 
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visions of this section shall mot apply to house or 
building if and so long as (in addition to the provision of 
ef such house ot building with respect to which it is 
practicable so to do) pumping or lifting apparatua is pro- 


vided and used #0 as to pump or lift the drainage from such 


first-mentioned part or parts into a drain complying with 
the conditions hereinbefore referred to at such a level and 
in such a manner and by means of such connections as to 
prevent at all times and under all conditions any Bowing 
back into any pert or ports of such house or building of 
tlrainage or sewage from such drain or from any sewer with 
which it is connected and any gach ene ee 
ipparatus und connections shall be deemed to be a drain. 

4. By Clause 7 of the Bill it is proposed that where any 
part of a house or building cannot in the opinion of the 
Council be drained by gravitation inte a sewer under all 
eomditions of flow in such sewer the Council may require 
the owner of such house or building (4) to make alteration: 
of and additions to the drainnge system of such honse or 
building or to provide a new and substituted drainage 
system therefor and (n) to fill in or close or otherwise dis- 
continue or prevent the use for any purpose of the whole or 
any part of any basement floor cellar or area in under or 
adjoining such house or building. It is also proposed that 
the Council shall repay to the owner the reasonable ex- 
pense incurred by him in complying with the requirement 
of the Council, | | 

5. By Clanse 8 of the Bill the Council are empowered to 
executo the drainage and other works in auch house of 
building on default by the owner so to do, by Clause 9 the 
owner is to maintain at his own expenge and to the astis- 
faction of the Council any works carried out ‘under 
Clause 6 ond to be liable to penalties on fnilure-to maintain 
the said works to such satisfaction, by Clause 10 the owner 
of any house or building in which any works are required 
to be executed or maintained ander Part U1 of the B | i 
empowered to enter such house or building or any part 
thereof and do all euch things a3 may be necessary or proper 





for the purpose of executing or maintaining such works, by 
Clause 11 it is provided that the expense of maintaining 
any works pursuant to Clause 9 may be apportioned by m4 
County Court among the several persons entitled to any 
estate or interest in the house or building affected, Clause 
12 contains provisions relating to arbitration a& to incl- 
dence of damage sustained by the oceupier of any house or 





building in which the works are executed or maintainet 
and by Clause 15 power ia conferred on authorised officers 
of the Council to enter and inspect houses and buildings. 
6. Part IV. (Clauses 18 to 22) of the Bill relates to 
buildings on low lying land. By Clause 19 it is proposed 
to repeal Part XT (Dwelling houses on low lying land) uf 
the London Building Act 1894 (hereinafter called “ the 
~ dct of 1894 ") and to enact new provisions in liea thereof. 
By Clause 20 it ia proposed that it shall not be lawful for 
level of five feet six inches above Trinity high-water matk 
and which is so situate as not to admit of being efficiently 
drained at all times by gravitation into an existing sewer 
whether any building has been previously erected on 
such land or not) to erect any building or to rebuild any 
building which has been pulled down to or below the 
ground storey or destroyed down to or helow such level by 
ve di other hevapes or demolished or removed from any 
ther cauee of to itor use any building for any purpose 
for which the same st mit pf the date of the posing 
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a this Act exept with the permissi: of the Counnil acrecl 
subject to and in accordance with such regulations as the 
Council may prescribe with reference to the erection of 
buildings on such Iand, and the Council are empowered by 
auch regulations to prohibit and/or regulate the erection or 
tebuilling or the adaptation or use as aforesaid of any 
buildings on such land or on any defined area or arens of 
such lund and to prescribe the level at which the under side 
of the lowest floar af any permitted building shall be 
placed on such land or on any defined area or areas of such 
see tind aa to the provision to be made and maintained by 
the owner for securing the ¢ffickent and proper drainage of 
the buildings either directly or by means ef a local sewer 
tito a iain sewer of the Council, -It is also provided by 
rea 20 that any person rier to ereet or relnild or to 
Miapit or use as aforesaid any boilding or any part of o 
ipsa: - any Of gach land shal apply to thee Coanait for 
H hoete& tor that purpose and thereurn the Chief Engineer 
of the Council ahall deoide whether td if so upon what 
vonditions such ercetion rebuildi aiaptation or ser may 
be permitted with a right of appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal vonstituted by the Act of 1894 by such person re- 
seoting the refusal of the Council to permit such erection 
ibuilding adaptation or user or the regulation made by the 
Vouneil under Part TV of the Bill or to any decision of the 
suid Engineer or az to the reac bleness af any require- 
ent or condition made by him. 

'. The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in the vear 1B and by various Charters pon- 
ttituted g, broly politic and carporate with perpetual 
TICHESSIOn ond & commen geal for the purpose of forming 
‘n institution for the general advancement of architecture 
dnd for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the 
knowledge of the various arts and atienoes onnneoted there 
with. Under the provisions of their Charters your Peti- 
pera see 2 has taken into alliance twenty-one 
ATChilectional encieties metin g in the princi wities and 
frowns in the United Kingdom and in the Batich Empire. 

5 Your Petitioners’ Institute aa the only chartered 
body of architects in the United Kingdom aeccepta and 
chilis a part of ite responsibility anc public duty the 
funetion of tendering advice to the Government and the 
“ounoil on all legislation bye-lawa and regulations per- 
qh to architectars and building generally and under 
“ub-section (4) of Section 164 of the Act of 1894 notice has 
Ps be given to the Institute of all hye-laws proposed by the 
‘lara ” before apply ing to the Local Government. ; 

: for the allowanes ofany such by-laws.” The advantage 
'o the community of having at its disposal the technical 
wlvites ancl experience of a: body of experts is adsnitted on 
ull hands and it hus beon the practioe of Government 
Departments aa well ag of the Council to avail themselves 
of this advice and experience and the principle is recog- 
cing Ge in the Metropolis Building Act, 1855, but 
Hota oeetion 16 of the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878. eee then your 
_ Stitioners have been consulted by the Council in connec- 
rie With among others the Billa for the London Building 
in 1894 to 1908, and the provisions relating to buildings 
Mees Bill for the London County Council (General 
ihe Act, 1909, and the advice tenderad Vv your 
“HHonors haa led to many alterations in sails of first 
“cbmitted to Parliament and which as altered have subse- 
‘uently become law. Your Potitionera have also been 
Satgranays With regard to bye-laws made from time to time 
Y the Council under the above-mentioned Acts. 
Your Petitioners as representing the general interests 
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interests are injuriously affected by the Bill and they object 
thersto for the reasons with others hereinafter stated. 

10. Your Petitioners submit that the provisiona af tho 
sufficient to secure the proper and efficient drainage of 





to ensure that any house or building shall ot all times be 
capable of being efficiently drained by gravitation into a 
sewer of the Council under all conditions of flow in the 


sewer inasmuch as there ia the possibility of sewers under 


certain conditions as well ae the drains in connection with 
thus temporarily delaying the disthurge into the sewer. 
The sewers of the Counrcil are provided at intervals with 
pumping stations and their existence would further com- 
plicate the condition of matters as during the period of 
heavy storms they are or may be insufficient to cope with 
the rush of water and in such event it would be impossible 
even in the cases of houses or buildings in whieh pumping 
of lifting apparatus is provided as proposed by Clause 6 of 
the Bill to prevent ot all times and under all conditions 
any flowing back into any part or parts of each houses or 
buildings of drainage or sewage from any drain or sewer 
with which they are connected, 

ii. Your Petitioners also object to Clauses 7 and 8 of the 
Bill and for the above and other reasons aubmit that it is 
hot expedient to empower the Council to require the owner 
of « house or building part whereof cannot in the opinion 
of the Council be drained by gravitation into a sewer under 
all conditions of flow in such sewer to make alterations of 
io Pratap meas ees ats hein hr oe repel 
system therefor antl to fill in or to close or otherwise dis- 
continue or prevent the use for any purpose of the whole or 
any part of any basement floor cellar of area in under or 
adjoining such house or building and on failure of the 
owner to comply with the requirements of the Conncil for 
the Council to themselves execute the works. No pro- 
vision is contained in the Bill for any appeal against the 








have o very serious effect on the value of 
many cases the abolition of basements render the 
whole of the building uselesa for the purposes for which 
the same has been or may be erected. In numerous trades 
and butinesses rooms hs ow the level of the ground storey 
for storage and other purposes are absolutely essential. 

12 Although by Clanse 12 of the Bill it i proposed that 
compensation shall be paid to the oceupier of any hous or 
building for any damage sustained by reason of the exeou- 
tion or maintenance of works under Part IT] of the Bill 
there ia no provision in the Bill for adequate compensation 
being paid to the owner of such house or building for any 
loss ootasioned to him by reason of the excention of the 
works or depreciation in the value of the property resulting 
therefrom. 7 

13. Your Petitioners also object to the proposed repeal 
of Part XI (Dwellinghouses on Low-lying Land) of the 
Act of 1894 and to the powers sought by the Council 
under Part 1V of the Bill in lieu of the said Part XT. 

The effect of the alterations in the existing law proposed 
by Clause 20 of the Bill would be far reaching. Under 
Section 122 of the Act of 1894 low-lying land is referred to 
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as land the surface of which is below the level of Trinity 
high-water mark but by Clause 20 of the Bill low-lying 
land ‘comprises land of which the surface is below the 
level of five fect six inches above that mark. This would 
mean that the provisions of Part IV of the Bill would 
affect an enormous area of land within the Administrative 
County of London not at present coming within the scope 
of the Act of 164. 

14. Under the existing law only “ dwellinghouses ” are 
included in Section 123 ut the Act of 1894 but by Clause 20 
of the Bill it is to substitute “ siney ap ce for 
* dwellinghouses * and this expression w comprise 
dwellinghouses factories buildings of the warehouse class 
public buildings and aleo any little accessory euch as a 
coal shed. The result would be that no building however 
emall and whether for habitation or not or part of a 
building could be erected within the low-lying area with- 

out the consent of the STE Se — delay a 
on the necessary application procedure relative 
to obtaining such consent. Further, ps Thea la 
which the nature of the tenancy ts changed after the passing 
into law of the Bill would be brought within the range of 
Part IV of the Bil Your Petitioners submit that there is 
no justification for such a drastio extension of the existing 
law and that any alteration therein that may be necessary 
éhould be made applicable only to premises that are known 
to be subject to i“ are liable to back flooding—a vory 
small proportion of the buildings situate within the low- 
lying area referred to in Clause 20 of the Bill. 

15, Notwithstanding the limited application of Part X1 
of the Act of 1894 the present ayatem of compelling appli- 
cations to the Council for consent to the erection of 
dl on low-lying land is unduly onerous but 
Stak ae pees extension of area and the inclusion of 
fresh classes of buildines within the ecope of the Bill the 
inconvenience of such system will be greatly aggravated. 
No compensation is provided in the Bill for the injury and 
low which will or may be sustained by owners of property 
by the exercise of the powers sought by the Council in 
Part IV of the Ball. 

16. Your Petitioners also object to the provisions of 
Clanse 20 of the Bill prohibiting the erection rebuilding 
or adaptation for use of any building on low-lying land 
which ia eo situnte as not to admit of being efficiently 
drained at all times by gravitation into an existing sewer 
af the Council under all conditiona of flow in such sewer 
on the grounds stated in paragraph 10 of this Petition. 

17. The effect of Parts IT and IV of the Bill if passed 
into law os proposed will be very far reaching will greatly 
interfere with the reasonable development of property and 
will unduly hamper building operations to the prejudice of 
the members of your Petitioners’ Institute. 

1& For the foregoing with other reasons your Petitioners 
submit that the proposals of Parts III and IV of the Bill 
are unneceseary and uncalled for in the public interest and 
should not be sanctioned, 

19. The Preamble of the Bill so fur as it relates to the 
matters aforesaid i# incapable of proof. 


YOUR PETITIONERS therefore humbly pray 
your Honourable House that the Bill may not 
pest into o low as it mow stands and that they 
may be heard by their Council Agents and 
Witnesses against the Preamble of the Bill and 

auth of the clanses and provisions thereof ag 
affect their mghts and interests and in support 
of other clauses and provisions for their protec- 





tion and that they may have such other and 
further relief in the premises as to your 
Honourable House may seem meet. 
AND YOUR PETITIONERS will ever prey, ote. 
ERNEST NEWTON, President RBA. 
\ H. V. LANCHESTER Members of 





T. EDWIN COOPER R.LE.A. 


The following is a list of the petitioners against the 
Bill praying to be beard by Counsel -— 


l. Southwark Borough Couneil. 


2. GorpeestGon, £8 ei Xialh i At eaarereeies 
4. Hatkocy Borsuyh Cowal 
4. Hee iu 
5, Connnveion of ae 
0. Camberwell Borough Couneil. 
7. Hammersmith Borough Council. 
8 Holborn Borough Council. 
f. Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
10. St. Marylebone Couneil. 
11. Woolwich Borough Council. 
12, Wharfingers’ Association, 
13, Surveyors’ [netitution, 
14. London & North Western Railway Cao, 
1é. Westminster City Couneil. 
16. Joint © enon sine Rermoooer nad otis Soe cee 
17. Joint Committee Battersea and other ) Councils, 
18. Metropolitan Water Boand, 
1. Greenwich Borough Council. 
20. Lont Linngattoek and James Robert West. 
21. Royal Inatitute of British Architects. 
22. lias Light & Coke Company. South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and the Comm sey Company. 
<4, North London Railway Co iy. 
24. Koval Arsenal Co-opnentive | ety. 
25. Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 
24, Honcoumble Society of the Middle Temple. 
Chelsea Borough Council (not praying to be heard). 


Telephones in Large Buildings. 
The following communication, addressed to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects under date 2nd 
copia has been received from the General Post 


“ The Postmaster-General wishes to call attention 
to the importance of making adequate arrangements 
in the plans of large buildings for the installation at # 
later stage of telephone equipment. Failure to do #9 
leics to complaints owing to the inevitable srerrinaene 
with the structure and decorationa of the building, 
the noise caused by piercing walls and floors. 07 
delays the mstallation of the telephone and increas€s 
the costiiness of the work involved. 

“ In these circumstances it is to the advantage of all 
concerned to make adequate provision for telephone, 
as well sa for light, water, and other services, ID 
designing a building, and it has occurred to the Post- 
master-General that the members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects may be glad to have some 
information as regards the accommodation required 
for this purpose. 

“ For the telephone service of a building 
vision should be made, as a eae ie one Stach 
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pipe from the public footway to the basement or ground 
floor, and for cables to the other floors. IL is alan 
desirable that there should be a ready means of leading 
wires to the various rooms on the different floors. 
The precise requirements vary according to circum- 
stances, but they can be definitely ascertained in any 
particular instance from the jocal Post Office Engineer, 
whose address mav be obtained at the nearest tele- 
graph office.” 


{n order to miinimise the risk to Arbitrators of arbi- 
tration proceedings being abandoned and Awards not 
taken up, the Institute thinks it desirable ta point 
out to its members that it is not inconsistent with 
professional etiquette for them before entering on a 
Reference to demand an undertaling from both or 
either of the parties to take upthe Award within atime 
to be specified, and in any event to pay the Arhitrator's 
lees. Also in cases where the Arbitrator considers it 
desirable it is quite permissible for him to require # 
PAyment in advance on account of his chars: 


London of the Future : The London Society's Scheme. 

_ The January number of the Journal of the London 
“octely reports the progress that is being made with its 
‘scheme for a Development Plan of Greater London 
of the Future; some particulars of which were given in 
the Jo : NAL shies for the Sth Decemiber. The 
Preparation of the Plan is giving emople nt to a 
tumber of professional men hha | aiid has 
been enti Y stopped or seriously interfered with by 
the War, and who are worling under the direction of a 
* tons Committee of experts appointed by the Society 
for the purpose and who are prepared to give their 
tune and experience to the work. Since the New 
Year work has heen proceeding in earnest. The ares 
of operations has been divided into six sections, eorre- 
“ponding to the aubdivisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Conferences on Arterial Roads, cach 
uf thease sections being im the charge of a gentleman 
With special knowledge of the locality. 

The Committee of Guidanes consista of Sir Aston 
Webb, K-C.V.0,, (.B.. R.A, Chairman; Mr. Car- 
Tuthael Thomas: Mr. Raymond Unwin, Chief Town 
petting Inspector to the Local Government Board ; 
Fico Adshead, NW. Section; Mr. Arthur Crow, 
sie Section; Mr, W. R. Davidge, 5.8. Section; Mr. 
mia Niven, 8, Section; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
a V. Section. It was hoped that Mr. Raymond 
Unwin would have directed the work in the Northern 
Section, but his duties at the Local Government 
Boary mutke it impossible for him to do so, He, how- 
over, remains on the Committee in a sencral capacity, 

Each Of the Proposed new Arterial Roads is to be 
ponaied ii tUrn, and suggestions for its treatment will 

« discussed by the Committee of Guidance in relation 
‘© the other Sections, and in connection with the 
imestion of future open spaces. At the present time 
the services of four gentlemen have been secured to 


work upon the Roads in the North-West, South-West, 
South, and South-Eastern Districts, and it is hoped 
that the Committee will shortly be in a position to 
ppoint two more. Valuable assistance hay been 
afforded by Colonel Hellard, of the Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade, in giving the Society's draughts- 
men access to the details in his p ion with 
reference to the lines of road he has ne opted after long 
and careful consideration of the subject, His help ia 
of further value in that he has been enabled to bring 
his information with regard to lately developed areas 
practically up to date. The majority of Ordnance 
aps areso many years behind the times that the in- 
formation thus secured would otherwise have onl y been 
obtained by an actual survey of the sites in question, 
Money is wanted, however, not only to provide the 
salaries of those employed on the work and also to 
allow of the purchase af the necessary ordnance and 
other maps, but also for travelling expenses, which are 
bound to be heavy, as the distances to be traversed 
in inspecting the lines of the various Roads are con- 
siderable, The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
and the Architects’ Benevolent Society have made 
generous contributions to the funds, and the support 
of professional men generally is urgently appealed for. 





The Rebuilding of Belginm after the War. 

The first of what is expected to be a series of Con- 
ferences, initiated by the International Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, for securing proper 
consideration of the rebuilding of Belgium after the 
War, took place from the Lith to the 15th inst. 
The Conference was held at the Guildhall, and was 
presided over by M. Helleputte, the Belgian Minister 
of Agriculture and Public Works. The Lord Mayor, 
who was accompanied by the Sheriffs, cordially wel- 
comed the delegates; and Mr. Herbert Samuel, as 
President of the et Government Board, the 
Department responsible in respect of schemes of 
Sen sides conveyed to the gathering the good 
wishes of His Majesty's Government.. There were 
present delegates from Belgium, and- also from 
France, Russia, Holland, Spain, Italy, the United 
States, and Canada. The King of the Belgians sent 
a letter expressing hia gratitude to the promoters of 
the Conference for the help they were giving in the 
endeavour to raise Belgium again out of her ruins. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, in addressing the gathering, said hint 
among the refugees, nearly 2000 in nomber, whom we had 
with us ther: were about 200 architects and eurveyors, anil 
it was the idea of the promoters of the Conference to bri 
together these professional men and to place at their di p 
our experience im the development of towne on modern ies. 
The promoters were far from sup ) that methods which 
were good for England were necessarily gow! for Belgium, 
The towns of different countries had their distingnishing 
characteristics, and one would be sorry to see them a 
in any kind of uniformity, however attractive the model. Yet 
certain principles, if well considered and well founded, might 
be of universal application. 

Mr. Ewart (3. Culpin, Seorvtary of the International Garden 
Cities Association, in « Paper on “ The Principles of the 
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Garden City Movement and their ieation to eee The Professional Classes and the War. 

52 diet cnte Db peration could the vast work of reoon- Braking nterk Sir John 
pair in = M 1 be carried out in a manner worthy of The Avobbishop ‘of Canterbury--and. ip 


her history and tradition. Inthe old days, when the besutiful 
cities of Flanders grew into being, men utrove together in the 
arta of peace, and vied to produce buildings individually 
pleasing to the eye and collectively forming a picture of grace 
and beauty whick trad ever singe attracted the student from 
all parts of the world ; but in these days, and especially the 
days they were looking forwanl to when rebuilding would 
begin, it waa territle to think of what would be the effect if 
each owner of each site erected his own house according to 
his own idea without relation either to its neighbour or to 
the street in which it wae placed. We in England have many 
cxamples of what that has produced, but we wen: begining 
now to have examples of what co-opertion could eecure. 

M. J. J. Calowaners [ffon. Corr. M.), Member of the Belgian 
Royal Commission on Monuments, pointed out that land m 
Belgium was very much more sub-divided than in this 
vountry, and this fact presented great difficulties in the way 
of town-plannis \feota. 

The reat of Sd avunion at this sitting concerned the 
principles on which the garden cities and eulvurbs of Englaod 
gate ge aS ENE 

The week-end woe t by the Bin vind Ut 
Garden City at Fptaapentic ed die arden Su burb at 
Hampatend. ) 

At the reumed sitting on the Ith inst., when the Belgian 
Minister again presided, Mr, Raymond Unwin, Chicf Town- 
Manning Inspector to the Local Government Board, read o 
Payer on “ The Principles of rw in respect of Town 
Flunning.”” The feet, he said, thet town-planning schemes 
wore limited to strintly circomeeribed areas was the couse of 
many difficulties. He waa of opinion, therefor, that the 
plans for the rebuilding of Belgian citiea should take in 
neatly the whole country, and that in consequenco the 
authoritica who ought to take the matter in hand wers both 
the State amd ise mevisriied pal euch provincial mathorties, 
in order that overlapping might be avonled. 

Professor Van Hetke, of the University of Louvain, read o 
Paper on “The Belgian Law relating to Building,” and Mr. 
Henry B. Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing and 
ee ae een toushlie oh tat goneiiod uf tie ook ol 
Steps.” in which, touching on the question of th a 
sbailding the Belgian ation, he aid that the Allies would 
cheerfully come to the aid of the Belgian people. 

The President, in summing wp the discussions, asid that 
there were certain broad pegr oan oo which they wore all 
agreed, and he suggested that these should bo curried nani- 
mousy in sey form of resolutions. Sot 

The reanlutiow, after expressing gener! agreement wil 
the principles of the Garden Cities and Town Panning Aseo- 
ciation, recommended that plans in harmony with those 

inciples chould be prepared of the towns and Villages that 

ve been wholly or partially destroyed in Belgium; that 
recommendations should be made with mgarl to width of 
streets, cte,, with a view to securing hygienio conditions for 
the inhalitante; ond that the distribution of State granta 
ehould be made sublect to the adoption and execution of 
plans of jaying-out, extension, aod improvement. These 


a 


resolntiona were carrie! unanimously. 





The following Licentiates have passed the Examina- 
tion qualifying for candidature as Fellows — 
Bamy: Harold ; 196 Park Road, Cronch End, ¥, 
Buack: Alfred Barham; Gilbert, Adelaide, &. Australia. 
Cooxe: Samuel Nathaniel; D7 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Jeaxkiss: Gilbert Henry; 6 Old Hend Street, W. 
Swans: James A.; 56 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
Stuart: John; County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 
TarLok: Thoma | on; 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Cantess: William Edward; 49 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


McClure were the principal speakers at the Mansion. 
House on the 16th inst., when a meeting summoned. 
by the Lord Mayor was held in support of the Profea- 
sional Classes War Relief Council, “ Poverty is nat a 
statistical question to be decided by rule-of-thumb, 
said the Archbishop in drawing a comparison of the 
effects of the war amongst the lower and the middle 
classes, The War pressed with exceptional severity 
on the professional classes. Scores and scores of comi- 
petent men were being thrown out of employment 
through the curtailing of expenditure, and if was in 
order to assist them that the Council had been formed. 
Sir John MeChure said that the family should be re- 
garded as the umit, and the eredit of all the professions 


should be pooled to help those who were unfortunate. 


He taid stress on the fact that the Council Was averse. 
to a policy of doles, and described how it relieved dis- 
tress by finding temporary work for those who needed 
it and in other ways helped them to maintaim their 
position. He also asked for help to make loans, for 
which a special fund had been opened at Coutts’ Bank. 

Sir Beerbohm Tree and Sir George Alexander also 
spoke, referring to the ae efforts of those in the 
theatrical profession to help their fellows. 

It was stated that the United Arta Fund Committee 
had since the war began made grants to various 
societies amounting to £2,960, and their expenses had 
been limited to £53. 

Sir Edward Clarke, who had promised to be present, 
wrote that he was suffering from infinenga, and en- 
closing a cheque for 100 guineas asa contubution to 
the Council's 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Treasurer, Pro- 
fessional Clussea War Relief Council, 1§ and 14 
Prince's Gate, 5.W. 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Final: Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved ;— 

SUBJECT XVII. = 

(a) Destox ror aw Onoas-Casge mm a Crmornan Hai 
Foot: A A, Hull: ¥. Sanders: T. A. 
Gordon; FP. J. Knight: W. G. Tebbutt: HO 

Laweon: J. Soot, 

(6) Destpox vor «a Geovr oy Swan. Dweniisos. 
Brown: W. J. Keep: N. Philp: A. T. 
Cash: H. W. Knight: 8. Picton: C. 8: 
Filkins ; E. 'W. Luyken: H. M. Routley: L. J. 


Gordon: P.J Lyne; EB, Jun. Saxon: F.C 

Hall; RB. B. Medd: H. ALN. ‘Taylor: M. B. 

Holden: W. Minns: 8. E. Thomas: D. R. 

Joukson : B. Mitchell: ©. H. = Whitebendl : P. 

RKaagsem ; H. 2. Mose: DD, J. Wilkinson: Fe 
aie for other subjects, from the following cand! 

dates, have also heen approved -— 

Ap Gruffydd: C. 0, Gray: G. H. Wood: A. G, 


Fisher: H. ¥, Moore: KR. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


9 Feb. 1915, 

To the Editer, Jounwan R.DB.A. a, 

Sin,—tI would gladly have anticipated Erotessor 
Lethaby’s article in the Joumwan of 6th February 
rag ae eesiuit [ realised some measure of apol pology 
Was ¢ him immediately after I had read 
Handeont 3 letter in the previous issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Though it is true that I was Privileged to have 
peti Feminine criticiam on my drawing, and his 

toval of it, this was at least four 

pase t I am fully aware I cannot claim bis 

ial ess of it as a restoration of his own. It 
1 have been better had I not labelled the pub- 

lished drawing “as restored by Professor Lethah » but 

* drawn by the author after a+ study of Prof. Lethaby's 
panplilet and some reference to Wood's Riphesna.” sit 

I regret also that I did not refer to my drawing as 
merely a diagram, intended to show general propor- 
tons only, It cannot pretend to be a study of the 
front of the tem 

[ read Mr. Hendarson’s letter with interest, but 
consider Professor Lethaby's arguments as essentially 
sound, Subject to the fact that I am not competent 
to discuss the question of the ninth colamn from my 
present study of the evidence, I have indeed nothing 

ut admiration for these arguments, daring as they 
are in plages, 

Treopore Fyre [F.]. 








MINUTES, VIL. 
pit the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
1014-15, held Monday, lat February 1915, at 5 p.t1.— Present: 
a George Hubbard. F B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
fH Fellows (intloding 3 mombers of the Council) and 15 
Associate including 4 members of the Council) Minutes 
af the Meeting held ‘18th nearer. having | n published 


Willian Miller, prin elocted 188), wed Christopher Bas- 
wood Thomas, Associate, elected 1001. 

The following candidates wore nominated for eleetion :— 
As Assorinte, James MacGregor; As Hon. Assoviate, Walter 
we ¢ Treasurer to H.R. the Prince af Wales. 











In Catt TD te was aganel to delete the words “* on the total 
illow following the. percentage, and the clause waa passed aa 
ye — 


 laeiee, an de 


) brsaie as ee 
ao fnr as 
| ; fulfilled and « outitstigg be hear oh 
oq remuneration i aa follows :— 
For teh £100 or par of £10 ofthe alent upto £500, 3} percent 
1p Ae Sach £100 or part af £100 of the total cont, from £500 to £500, 


ap re Oa PT SEER, pie 1 per vent. 
Clause 12 was passed without mmendment as follows +— 
Clana 12.—For dilapidationa anid 
a cshedale fle sean the fomtaetin a Sener hia 
the mininmom fee boing £3 3a, (el, For negotiating settlement of claim, 
and for other services, separate charges are to be paid in asonlance 
ae 





Me, Perival by Mr. Herbert Shepherd ch .[, sedanded by 
¥ 


ML. Fraver [.4,), that Clause 13 minded, or a 
frezh clause be introduced, to provide that * serviews in rempect 
af notices by local Of other authorities under any Acts of 
Parliament, ; lations, ne Bye-lawa shall be sppttal aervions 
paid for in accordance with Clause 8,"" waa a diaper but waa 
ultimately withdrawn, Mr. Shepherd agree: 
point to the indgmont of the Institute solic 
not, as they think 
Olanse 13 was ast te as printed in the draft :— 
hrs 13.—For i i : r 
eon itiren of 








Tn Clause 14 the words the minimum fee being £3 Ba, Od." 
were trneapased from the third to the first sentence and the 
Qliuse agreed to :— 
Chu 14,.—For val perty f aa Pepoeh Saray 
provided! in Glaus 15 the rem Sarenabobinn i = 
For euch £1) 00 pet of £10 of tne Value up to £1,000, 1 pee cent, 


Gee mudiinectin fon Sa, thi. 
For euch £100 of putt of £100 of the value from £1,000 te £10,000, 


"Force 7 
ot emul Se ee se the ay fateh Sn Soe 





J negotiating thr iatdiesises of clolass 


Otre 15; Wor valitaa'ansd Acts for the 


tinder the Lande Claas 


Acta, or 
Se Semrenny ots of property, the reésnauoraticin te & on Ryde's 
ale oe 
vet St whether tp a ee 







SSeercEses mil 
Peaveoestes | 


 imeseees || 


| -Sezggeeees* | 


Biegermal sh See a ala eptea 

Such uneration shu] not include the preparation af pelcris 

Such iinet, all oot inde the pegution of = 
On Clause 16, Mir. 8. Douglas ona the [A. | having moved the 


deletion of the clause on the | t the business referred 
to thervin wae cetate o ca not arhitecta’ work, the : pito- 
poeition waa put to the M wring, and defeated by 21 votes ta 13. 
An amendment by Mr. Alex. N. Paterson [F.] to alter the 
opening words of the clagse so aa to read “ For advisin sds 
till to the purchase of estates,” was defeated on a sb 





we 


| A 


= a | a ) 


nee ey | Se 7 Oe ee 


An amendment by Mr. Douglas Topley, seconded by Mr. 
W. R. Daevidge [4,], that the opening works should read : 
“ Por negotiating the purchase of estates, houses and propert; 
provions to undertaking architectural work in commecton wi 
game, the remuneration ia aa follows,” was defeated on @ ahiow 
of hands. 


An amendment by Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, 
nected be ote, Davidge, that the opening words should reed ; 
“Tf the services of an architect are required for negotiating 
the purchase of estates, houses and property, the remuneration 
ja ac follows,” wae defeated by 26 votes to 1’. ; 

Clause 16 was then put to the Meeting and carried by 30 
votes to 12, with the insertion of the words “ the minimum fee 
being £3 99. Od." after * 2) per eent.," as follows :— 
peuperty -y the remuneration ia as follows :— | 

For cach £100 or part of £100 of the: prise up to £40), 24 
Liste altered to“ 18 “ 

In Clause 17 the figure eat the end wae altered to 15 “ ao as 
aed “Clause 18." and the clause wae otherwise passed as 
printed in the draft: -— | . 
Arbitrators or other tribunals, and for other services in connection with 
litigation an arbitration, the charges are in secordance with Clanee 15. 

Cnees 18 and 10 were posed as printed in the draft :— 

7: Jn oases in which charges are based upon the time 
iad ny cor depend upon the bichon ional standing vf the 


chiteet, the minimum fee being five gu per day. 
Giotar 12. -in addition te the shore percentages and other changes, 


welling and other out-i-pocket expenses aro im all cases to be paid 
by the beet. IE the site ia at wach e distance an to lead to an excep. 
tional #xpenditure of time in travelling, an additional « ye muy 
made 


Mr. A. R. Jemmett [F.] moved that there be appended to 
the Schedule, asa note, No. 7 of the Council Resolutions aa to 
Professional Conduct printed on 70 of the Aalendar— 
vix.; “That in the opinion of the Coune: the betes PhesBees of 
auctionesring und estale agency are inconmstent with the 

srofession of an architect,” | 

Tho proposition, seconded by Mr, [mavicige, waa put to the 
Meeting arid lost. ‘ | | 

The Chairman agreed to a siggestion by Mr. Alan Munhy 

F.) that the charges in the Revised Schedule should bey care 
P ily checked to cnaure that they Are in nd com lower than 
‘the Reale of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Revieed Schedule, subject to the various amendmenta 
ordered by the General Body, was then put as a com plete 
document and carried unanimously. a ii 

In rho a question the Chairman stated that the Revised 
Schedule aa amended would be submitted forthwith to the 
Institute solicitors and got ready for publication, and that it 
would some into operation aa soon as the Counc! deemed the 

oment favounsble. | 
Oe the motion of Mr. Herbert Shepherd the thanks of tho 
Institute were accorded by acclamation to the members— 
Messrs. Atkin-Herry, Ernest Flint, Edward Greenop, George 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, and WwW. Henry White—who hal 
rendered such able service on behalf of the Institute and the 
profession at jg ea: compilation of the new Beale. 

The Meeting at 0.45 p.m. 





‘At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, Lith February 1015, at 8 p.m.—Pre- 
sent: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 25 
Fellows (including 1 members of the Council), 20 Associates, 
10 Lioentiates, 3 Hon. Associntes, and numerous viaitorm—the 
Minutes of the Meocting held let February 1915 were taken as 


grote ‘eananae waa snonounced of the following members -— 


Heory Dawson, elected Associate 1859, Fellow 1800; Geo 
Herbert Burstow, Aaseciafr, elected 1010; Jon James Smith, 


Associate, elected 1882; Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdimn, 
Licentiaks 

The President, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Board of Architectural Education, presented the Ashpitel 
Prise for 1914 to Mr. George Eric Francis [Probationer 1010, 
Student 1912). who waa reported by the Boanl to have distin- 
guished himself most highly in the Final Examinations of the 


The President presented the Pugin Medal to Mr. William 
Ceci] Young, who was awarded the Pugin Studentship last 
year and had fulfilled its conditions to the satisfaction of the 
Conneil. 


Mr. And. N. Prentice {F.| read a Paper on Ancorrecromal 
ScuLPTUnE t% Brac and illustrated it by lantern slides. 

A disenazion on Mr. Prentioe's Paper ensued, and on the 
mation of Mr. W. R. Colton, A.BLAL, seconded by Professor 
(terald Moira [ffon, A.J, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 

The proceedings closed at 945 p.m. 








Mr, F. H, A. Hardeastle [A,] writes: “On page 466 of 
the Jounwan for 6th February, par. beginning «The word. 
“‘ attendance,”* in line 2 “eastinga’ should read ‘easinge.’ 
This is 8 misprint in the original cirenlur issued by the 
Surveyors’ [ Hitution i 
Architects, allied to the R.1.BLA., have cancelled their annual 
banquet, and sent a subseription of $85 to the Fraternité des 
Artistes, France, on behalf of the families of seldiers killed in 
the wor, The Association haa sustained a great los by the 
death of Professor Doumic, one of its leading members, who 
waa killed fighting with his regiment in France, 


The War and the Wood-Carver. 

A the crafts hit by the War few are suffering mor 
acutely than that of the sid pier It i# understood that 
in London, despite the fact that some hundred or so have 
joined the Colours, two-thirds of the craft are workless, and the 
oatlwk for the future in ax unpromising as anything could 
be. It is a lamentable state of things, bad not only for the 
worker, but for the art iteclt, Many « youth with natural 
talent for the work, seeing the distreeing position of those 
whoer livelihood it is, is deterred from taking it wp ds «© omree#r, 
and the ert lost a promising exponent. The architedt owes 
much to the wood-carver, for by the aid of the latter he i 
enabled to put those delicate touches to the picture in the 
solid which seem to wake it into life, and arouse in the mind 
of the beholder a sense of riehness, of completion, and of 
aatiefaction. As it was once put ina Paper on Wood-carving 
read ot the Institute, “ As the poot ween the rhythmibe metre the 
better to express the flights of his fancy, so should the architect 
omploy carving to raise his simple construction from the land 
of prose to the realm of poctry,” The attention of readers is 
called to Mr. Aumonier’s admirably presented appeal for 
the cacouragement and support of his fellow-craftemett 
printed on the back cover of the present imupe: 
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The Ancient and Medimval Architecture of India; A Study of 
Info-Aryan Civillastion, By E. B, fievoil. Bim, #0. Lond 1215. 
Sta, net. Murray, Albomarte Sires at 
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Tomb of Martin Vaaques de Ares, (‘athoiral of Figuensn 





Tomb of the Consinble Don Podro de Velneco and his Wife, Burgos Cathedral. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCOLPTURE IN SPAIN. 
By Anp. N. Prenticr [F.]. 
(Continued from page 240),] 


TY ITH the early Renaissance movement, especially in the south, a whole series of monuments 
/ Of the greatest historical interest came into bemg, m which all the forms and motives of 

this style ure represented : medallion reliefs, statuettes, garlands of fruit, winged lions, 
and other animals. The Florentine sealptor, Domenico Fancelli, came over to oxecute the monument 
He is also said to be responsible for the tomb of Prince 






erected to the Catholie Kings of Granada. 
Jian at Avila and that of Cardinal Ximenes at Aleala de Henaras; but recent authorities are of the 
opinion that he acted more in the capacity of artist-m-chief over a group of skilled workers. The 
Spanish stulptor, Bartolome Ordonez, without doubt collaborated with Fancelli, for it is known that 
he went over to Carrara from his native town of Barcelona to execute the memorial to Cardinal 
Ximenes. ‘Fancelli having died in 1520, Ordotes was chosen to complete the work. There seerma, 
also, to ba no doubt that Ordoiex waa the author of the tombs:of Juana la Loca and her husband, 
Philip 1. placed somewhat later ni the side of the monumeot of her fathor Arid mother in the Koval 
Chapel of Granada. 

Much praise has been lavished on thess famous monuments. Their creation caused groat excite- 
ieee amongst artista of all nations, and when the scheme waa first promoted foreign seulptors hurried 
to Granada, Te ka ataded by some writers that a competition was instituted and that the famons 
ftalian sculptor, Torregians, who designed the tomb of Henry VIL in Westminster Abbey, was one of 
the unsuecessful competitors. Torregano afterwards carried out many statues in Seville, where he 
ultimately gett led und died of a broken heart. Of the bro monuments I AT rather rn¢lmel bo chinoae 
thai of Juana and her husband as being the most interesting ; it is boldly conceived, and much vigour 
Ss imparted by the animated figures placed at the comers. Nevertheless, it must not be claimed that 
the figure sculptors of the Renaissance were on a higher plane than their womediate predecessors ; 
neithar in expression or character, nor in observation of nature, nor in gift of story-telling were the 
Renaissance acu) ptors superior to their brethren of the late Gothie period which we have yl i beer 
USCIS np, 

lt war nat long before Spam found a great exponent of the new art. The mthvence of Michael 
Angelo soon had an effect on the Spanish temperament, His work appealed to their feeling for the 
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serious, the dignified and the deeply emotional. The name of Alonso Berruguete is identified more 
than any other with this whole period, especially with the grotesque style. He was born in the year 
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The Hetablo Mayor, Seville Cathedral, 


1450 and was the son of the King’s painter. On arriving in Jtaly he entered the studio of Michiel 
Angelo, where he was entrusted with the copyme of the Pisan Cartoon. On his return to Spain in } 520) 
Charles V. appointed him to be roval sculptor and painter. His carvings in wood and stone are to be 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN 
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Retablo, by Formant, Cathedral dal Pilar, *aragers. 
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found throughout the country. Some of his principal works m wood are the carvings on the Gospel- 
side of the choir stalls in Toledo Cathedral. He also left;many noteworthy tombs, of which perhaps the 
best known is the monument to Arehbishop Tavera m ‘the Afuera Hospital at Toledo, said to he his 
last work. ‘The sculpture of this tomb is distinguished, although mannered, and the Michael Angelo 
character of the kneeling ficures is distinctly observable. He algo carried out the tombe of Don Juan 
de Rojas and his wife in the church of San Pablo at Palencia. These are kneeling figures full of 
character. 

In my opinion his finest work is that of dt. Secundus, Bishop of Avila, in the little church of San 
Secundo in that city. The monument stands by itself 
on the floor of the church, and is the only Last ot 
within my knowledge of a single kneelmg 
being placed i in such a posrtion. Underneath “ie 
statue is a charmingly sculptured base of low pro- 
portions, while in front of the Arehbishop a priedieu 
is added, which imparts balance und finish to the 
whole composition. There is another example m 
metal of a kneeling statue in the church of San Pedro 
de Lerma, near to Valladolid, the work of Juan 
Arfes, the celebrated silversmith and a member of 
the great Arfe family, famous for their skill im 
creating metal custodias for moat of the important 
cathedrals in Spain. 

Leaving the interesting subject of tombs, 1 now 
propose to distnss, briefly, the most remarkable: 
features of a Spanish Cathedral—namely, the altar- 
pisces or Retablo Mayors, as they were called. From 
a very early date the choir of a Spanish cathedral 
became located in the centre of the building imme- 
diately to the west of the transept crossing, and it 
usnally occupied about three bays of the nave. 
Facing it, on the east side of the crossing, was the 
Capillu Real, placed in that part of the building which 
formed the choir in an English Cathedral. The 
spaces occupied by the choir and the Capilla Real 
were enclosed on three sides hy lofty stone serecns. 

It deems therefore fitting that the large expanse 
of blank wall, on the outside ef the choir, called the 
Traseoro, should be utilised for the display of sculp- 
ture. The peenliar position of the choir was owing 
to (he admission of the laity to the transept in front of the altar, Many crities complain of the interrup~ 
tion of the general view of the nave, caused by the lofty walls of the choir, 43 no complete view of the 
interior is possible. An American writer very aptly deseribes this obstruction as “ sticking like a 
bone in the throat.’ The Trastoro in the Seo Cathedral at Zaragoza is a typical illustration of our 
subject, ‘The enclosure, in this case, is just high enongh to allow the eye to take in the general propor 
tions of the interior, Constructed in marble about the year 1598, of «a perhaps conventional Ttalian 
type, this screen is the production of the sculptor Tudelilla, Other fine Trascoros are in the Cathedrals 
of Palencia, Leon, and Avila, 

The buck of the Camilla Real in the cathedrals called the Trassagrario, was often richly decorated. 
In Burgos Cathedral it was completely covered with seulpture. 





Sealothre in Moesem, Burgos. 





Here are three magnificent bas-reliefs, executed by th 
Borgofa, whom I have mentioned before. He was of Burgundian origin, but a native of Burgos, and 
received his training in France as a carver of images. These reliefs 
riod of the transition, In the first, Jesus goes out of Jerusalem to Calvary, 


preguant work of this 
accompanied by St. Simon, 

crogs-hearer; the second repre- 
sents the Crucifixion, These fine 
relielz, which I consider to be 
most Impressive works, ware the 
result of & competition, won by 
roung Borgoha, and it was after 
their completion that he went to 
Italy, where he acquired his 









knowledge of Italian forms and 
his insight into their grace and 
dehoagy, 

The altar-pieces of Spain are 
the distin mist | OX Presson of 
the country’s art, and their eon- 
stroetion uve @f jless empl 






other country have their works 
developed and assumed such 
huge proportions, At first we 
find them ag screens, dating 
back to the twalfth century, 
when small portable altars or 
‘liptyches were nsed by Generals 
'o pray in front of before going 
into battle, An early specimen. 
‘S preserved in the Escorial. The 
Romanesque churches contain a 
few Retablos of moderate alze, 
designed on simple lines. As 
they developed in seale and im- 
portance, the sculptured panels 
gave place to painted ones, and 
the many compartments into 





which they were divided | 


gilded. Retablos with painted subjects taking the place of sculptured panels, may be found at 
Salamanca in the old eathodral iets of later date at Avila. ‘This type of Retablo, how- 
ever, had a short existence: the inherent Spanish feeling for the realistic, strongly countenanced by 
the Church, revived the old tradition of combining both arts. The sculptured panels appeared again, 
“nd at the end of the fifteenth century, when the vitality of Spain was at its highest, the carvings wore 


entirely coloured and gilt. * 





fee! 


Door of « Private Houze, opposite the Cathedral, Avila, Bpain. 


é famous Philip de Vigarni, surnamed 
of the Passion are perhaps the most 
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The method ailopted is most interestime. 


Different sets of artists completed these polychrome, 


First, and most important, there was the tracer—the chief artist—who furnished the design both for 


the whole work and its ornaments of statuary ; he also superintended its execution, and was the areli- 


tect de facto. To him the sculptors, ornamenters, master masons and master carpenters were subor- 


Hilver Costellia, Cordova Cathedral, 





dinate, but the painters, damaskers, and gilders 
were free from his control. ‘To the members of 
the guild the tracers were known as ™ Arclu- 
tectural Assemblers,” the sculptors and carvers 4s 
“ Tmagers,” the body pamters, who coloured the 
flesh of the fieures, as “ Einearnadores,” and the 
garment or atutt painters and the guilders as 
the * Estofadores * pnd” Doradores.”” The 
* Einearnadores,” or fesh painters, held a position 
of high importance, and it was not unusual for 
them to recerve for their work as much as hall of 
the entire sum paid. Many of the great Spanish 
painters were polvehromista, and m later times 
auch men as Zurburan and Murillo collaborated 
with sculptors in colourmg them productions, 

The Hetablo at Tarrage ma Cathedral is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest In Spam. J 
regret, however, that my recollection of it 48 
somewhat vague, my visit to that town dating 
back to the year 15f0. It is the masterpiece af 
the Catalan artist, Pedro Juan, who afterwards 
was invited to Zaragoza to design the altar-piece 
for the Seo Cathedral. 

In the same city are two very beautiful 
Retablos by Damien Forment, a Spanish sealpter, 
already referred to, Forment was born in Valeneta 
and studied in Italy, Whether he was a pupil of 
Donatella or not he must have acquired his 
knowledce of carving under one of the greatest! 
masters. The main fact remains thet Zaragoza 15 
fortunate in possessing in the cathedral of tlie 
Pilar, and in the ehurch of San Pablo, specumene 
of his very best work. Thev are both not worthy 
for ther bold desen, reatraint in size, anil the 
Italian feeling imparted mto them sculptures. 
Another prominent feature is that, m the canopy 
work and decoration of the browd frame sar- 


rounding the Retablo, Forment remained faithful 


to the Gothic tradition. That the Retablo of the Pilar most have been a polychrome is evident 


from the presence of colour on two of the figures, placed on the mht and left of the altar, rumed, 00 


doubt, by the injudimous washing of the alabaster reliefs in later times, 


The Retablo of San Pablo, although presenting the same boldness of outline, suffers under @ ¢lose 


Inspection. The carvings, probably earned out hy Tus pupils, ure ih this case all in wood, hut they 


are wanting in debeacy and refinement. 
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With the advancement of time hage Retablos rapidly arose, soarmg up to prodigious heichts. 
All that had been expressed in earlier examples by painted groups on panels were translated into 
sculptures, 

The general impression conveyed to the mind on observing these Retablos is legs pleasing, and the 
eye is fatigued on attempting an examination of their detail. A cage im point is the Retablo at Seville 
Cathedral [see p, 196]. Apparently the designers, accustomed to certam shapes and forms, the out- 
come of decorating spaces of moderate dimensions, could not grasp a really big subject, and tried, by 
contenting themselves with a multiplication of parts, to gain the desired spaciousness. This otherwise 
magnificent Retablo at Seville covers an area of almost 4,000 square feet. The scheme was conceived 
in 1482 by the Flemish seulptor Dancart, who, in order to facilitate the completion of the work, em- 
ployed larch as the material. Wood now entirely took the place of stone and alabaster. It lent itself 
better to a colour treatment and for carving into filigree - work. ‘The new material was soon mastered, 
and was fashioned into incredible forms, just as if it had been as soft und pliable as gold leaf. Every- 
thing that could be fashioned in wood may be found on the Seville Retablo, auch as figures, foliage, 
tracery, mouldings, and all sorts of conventionalised ornament. 

In my opinion the most successful example of these huge works ia the Retablo at Toledo Cathedral, 
in the Capilla Real, designed by Philip de Borgotia. The composition presents a playfal variety of form, 
combined with a vigour of detail that is very satisfying. It may be noticed that there is a certam 
Variety in the spacing of the compartment, and that the whole work bears distinctly the impress of no 
ordinary designer. The character of the draperies alone would suggest a northern artist. On the 
other hand, the Retablo at Seville displays Gothic details, blended with eastern forms, and other 
characteristic Spanish motives, which must not be overlooked, notably in the canopy work. It may, 
therefore, on this account be claimed to be a better representation of native Spanish art. 

Other Retablog of the Toledo type, by Flemish artista, are at Oviedo and Valladolid. Then we 
have the elaborate works at Burgos, carried out by the Siloes, father and son. 

_ Each Spanish town had a type of Retablo peculiar to itself. At Burgos a large carved 
circle compused of winged angels, introduced into the upper tier, is @ motive ¢ommon to both 
Retablos at the churehes of Miraflores and St. Nicolas. In the former edifice the circle encloses 
a lange cruciix attended on either side by the Virgin and St. John, while a symbolical pelican, feed- 
ing its young with ita own blood, is carved above the Cross. The entire surface of this vast creation 
was gilt with the gold said to have been brought from America after the second journey of Columbus. 

At the church of St. Nicolas the Retablo is even more crowded with figures, and shows to what 
in almost insane extent the church encouraged the use of statuary. One can hardly imagine sufficient 
room left to squeeze in an additional figure, 

[must not omit to mention that little gem of the wood-carver’s art—viz., the Retablo in the chapel 
of the Condestables in Burges Cathedral. For colour, the tender rendering of ite sculptures, and com- 
plete harmony it is unsurpassed. 

Wood-earving as a favourite art remained im Spain for several centuries after the Spaniards learned 
'oexcel under the skilled tutelage of the great masters from Germany and Flanders. The art of carving 
became highly honoured. An early ordinance of Seville referring to wood-carving, masonry, and build- 
Ing eateerms it» noble art and self-contained, that mereaseth the nobleness of the King anid his 
Kingdom, that pacifieth the people, and spreadeth love among mankind eondneting to much good.” 

The silversmith’s art attained place of equal importance, and T give a8 an example the Custodia 
from Cordova Cathedral, completed in 1518 by Enrique de Arphe. 

In conclusion : after an examination of these magnificent works, it seemg sad to realise that the 
glory of Spain has departed. Whether we wander through the deserted cities of Castille or makea 
pilzrimage to some remote cathedral, it is manifest that in matters of art this once powerful empire 
has never ceased to exist, but still continues to rouse our wonder and adnuration. Amidst erambling 
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decay still stand the monuments of Spuim's greatness. If nowhere elso in the world such glorious — 
works of art are to be found amidst such poverty, let us hope for a speedy revival m Spain of those 
factors which will raise it once more to its former position amongst the nations and cause it to take 
its place amongst the highest artistic eireles of the world. 





DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Kusest Newror, AJBK.A.. President, mn the Char, 


Me. W. ROBERT COLTON, A-B.A., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Prentice, said : Strictly from the 
sculptors point of view I feel that amid all this mag- 
nificence of Spanish sculpture one is a little bit lost ; 
one feels that it is a case of gilding the bly, that it 1 
crowding up detail to excess. There is not only a 
crowding of beautiful detail too closely, and making it 
itieffective in that way, but, beyond that, the archi- 
tect, or the master-tracer, as I believe he was called, 
had the sculptor under his direction, therefore the 
sculptor is not to blame, But the painter, | believe, 
was free, he was not under the control of the master- 
tracer. Thos I think the pamter was a little guilty in 
the matter: that he did, after making this tremen- 
dous excess of ornament, colour it vividly with blues 
and reds, and, beyond that, gilded it. 1 daresay the 
effect is verv fine from the barbaric side, but one regrets 
that with all the precious work which was expended 
upon those decorations there was not more reticence, 
more arrangement of spaces and masses of decoration. 
‘That is the point which strikes me most, although I 
have been told that a very distinguished sculptor 
indeed, perhaps one of the most distinguished sculp- 
tors of this age, obtained his inspiration from studying 
Spanish sculpture. E think that is possible, but I do 
feel it is not so much in the sculpture itself where the 
defect lies, but in the crowding up of that mass of work 
inte a very small space. From the seulptor’s point of 
view, the scale of the soulpture ts too amall, and there 
is too much put into a confined space. However 
beautiful in detail it may be, its beauty cannot be dis- 
tinguished under these conditions. 

Proressor GERALD MOIRA [Hon, A.], in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, said; Iam sure no words of 
ours can add anything to the delight that Mr. Prentice 
ins afforded us. T leel that in the old Spanish times 

inters were able to come somewhat by their own ; 
as todlay the sculptors have it all their own way, so in 
the old days the painters had their time ; they were 
allowed te have a whack at the sculptors and paint all 
over ther work, which must have been a great nlos- 
sure tothem. The sculptors complamed that much of 
it was wilded ; L expect that was all the gold that they 
saw, that is, the gold they put on in the gilding! 
Undoubtedly, the feeling one has in seeing those beau- 
tiful things is that there is terrible overcrowding. But 
I think one must remember that the overcrowding was 


more duc to the desire to illustrate than to a desire to 
produce an artistic work. And I am not quite sure 
whether very much better instruction is not brought 
about by the mere desire to illustrate what is given to 
one, 

Me. A, T. BOLTON, F.S.A. [F.]: T have particular 
pleasure in supporting this vote of thinks, Over 
twenty years have elapsed since to some extent I 
followed on my friend Mr, Prentice's tracks in Spaim, 
when I saw a number of those places which he lias 
so clearly described to us to-night. I do not think 
myself that Spain is at all the country for a young 
architect to visit at the commencement of his studies, 
because most of what there is to be seen there has 
been better done elsewhere, notably in France and m 
Ttaly. Spain is a country where you see things done 
in a way which is extraordinarily stimulating and 
illuminating when you have seen the more orthodox 
masterpieces. The best idea of Spain, | wt ep to 
be obtained from the sketch books of David Roberta 
and Vil d’Amil, who have caught in a marvellous way 
the main characteristics of Spantah work, and have 
viven us some idea of that strongly pictorial, even 
dramatic, charaeter which runs all through Spanish 
art. Uthink the conclusion you will come to when you 
have visited the country is that painting, rather than 
architecture or sculpture, is the art of Spain. Mr. Pren- 
tice is certainly right in saving that the work of the 
Romanesque period is extraordinarily fine. [th 1 to 
my mind the most artictic and refined work in that 
emuntry. I went myself to Leon, Oviedo and Narranco, 
and found the work there, like most of that period ip 
the northern part of Spain, extraordinarily interest- 
ing. It shows what a wonderful period the Ronin: 
esque really was, They were then on the verge of 
developing a style of extraordinary refinement 
interest when, as it seems to us, the thread was eut by 
the introductionof Gothic, under the powerful influence 
of the French, The north of Spain, as waa also the 
ease with Germany, was carried off its feet, and Leon 
and, to a large extent, Burgos are French Gothic 
cathedrals. Thee upper part of Leon Cathedral was 
only completed in thut Early Renaissance period of 
which we have heard to-night, and I saw at Leon ™ 
Vast maxs of stone accumulated at the base of the 
cathedral walls which was all this same Early Re 
naissance work, which had been taken down in order 
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that the cathedral might be put back to the period 
i whieh it was designed! Spain, as a whole, is re- 
markably rich in this Karly Renaissance work, and it 
is Teuirkable how the reredoses, chotr fittings, screens, 
iltar frontals, and choral music hooks have survived. 
Salamanca,of which you have seenseveral views, is the 
Uxtord of Spain, and there is no part of Spain where 
more time can be pleasantly spent than in that fas- 
rinating city. We have been told to-night about the 
fortunate decision to preserve the old Cathedral of 
Salamanca. It is built in an early, half Romanesque, 
half Gothie style, andthe centre tower or lantern 
proved very inspiring to Richardson in the design of 
that fine church which he built—Trini tv Church, Bos- 
fon, Berrugete, the sculptor, particularly mentioned 
to-night, brought from Italy something of the schoo! 
of Raphael and Michwel Angelo into Spain. To mv 
mind, « buildiny which Mr, Prentice, of course, knows 
very well, the Palace of Charles V., at Granada, the 
facade of which ia built in coloured marbles and golden- 
villow atone. contains Berghetti’s finest panels. They 
tre carned out with all that knowledge of and interest 
in anatomy which Michael Angelo was responsible for 
introdocing inte sculpture. When we to the 
linsrt tt of the paper dealing with reredoses, we are in 
touch with some of the most characteristic things in 
“pan. The climate of that country is churacterised 
by sin extraordinarily brilliant sunshine. Entering a 
Spanish cathedral in its comparative darkness you 
ste at the end an enormous ia ok direct and re- 
Heated lights, produced by the whole mass of the 
BTeat teredos, perhaps some 40 feet wide by 60 feet 
high, which may be entirely gilt. Treated like that 
‘he feature becomes, as it were, an enormots piece 
Of ret al-work, Ido not think you ean judge it from 
the point of view of wood-work or masonry ; it has 
u character of its own. Turnmg to the question 
of colouring, we see the importance of the “ Enearna- 
dares, ~ thowe who painted the exposed part of the 
igures; the flesh tints emt loved by them are to 
Fo. the figures literally alive, The Virgin of the 
veven SOrrows Will hawe seven daggers planget in the 
Pine fashion into her bosom, her face will be a 
ot Hnitation of a human face, so that you will lose 
the idea of the figure being sculpture and find yourself 
: the presence of u lifedrama. That intense craving 
_ realism is very prevalent in Spain. There wi 

“Ways be the two schools, that in which the un- 


“en i figured, and that in which the actual is 


ited, and in Spain Murillo stands for the one and 
. asquez for the other. That intense Spanish real- 
Si is a8 striking in their architectnre and sculpture me 
a 8 In their literature or their painting. The student 
‘iould understand that in regan] to no country is it 
ney cessary to read up the subject beforehand. I 
recollect that after my return from Spain I had a 
" oe from that country from Mr. Stewart, whom we 
srakdy ie = lost. He wrote in evident dis- 

ed He ne Was Tot seeing what he expected to see, 
“nd asking where had I been; and where ae he to ao? 


That may happen if we go to Spain unless we have had 
the hint to look the matter up very curefullyin advance, 


because in that country there are none of those delight- 
ful casual things which in Ituly, France, and England 


makw almost any old village a place of some interest, 
In Spain you go long, tiresome railway journeys from 
one hig town to another, and, except fora few isolated 
castles and monasteries, (he country is tather a desert. 
Therefore it is adyisable to study the subject in 
advance, and there is no book on the fascinating period 
to which Mr. Prentice has, so wiselv, confined his and 
our attention to-night which is equal to his own 
beautiful book that we all know so well, 

Mr. J. D. CRACE, F.S.A. (Hon, A]: Ushould like 
to be allowed to add my word of cordial recognition of 
the admirable Paper we have heard. And I thank 
Mr. Prentice particularly for the magnificent illustra- 
tions that he has shown, without which the Paper 
itself would have been almost lost; and I refer not 
only to the lantern illustrations, but also to those 
idmirable models of what sketching should be which 
he has also placed on the walla, [ could not help 
regrettiny that while Professor Moira was speaking he 
did not put in a word for the painters. These elabor- 
ate gilt reredoses are not strictly shown as sculpture ; 
they are the decorative focus of the church, and they 
ite treated somewhat as tvory carving might be 
treated. The explanation of them is rendered in- 
finitely more clear by their colouring, and coloured 
sculpture is almost a speciality of Spanish work, Ido 
not think Mr. Prentice laid quite ag much stress as he 
might hove done on the wood carving, the very 
remarkable carved figures in wood, painted. They 
are remarkable both for their vigour of execution, the 
management of the draperies, and the colouring, which 
is very expressive and assists in the explanation, at a 
distance, of the figures themselves. I believe we have 
4 few of the carved figures at Kensington, which are 
characteristic examples, if I remember aright, The 
crowding which has been apoken of T was very much 
struck with in Spain, not pee regards the reredoses, 
hut even the exterior sculpture; the omamental and 
figure sculpture is crowded together in such a way as 
very much to diminish the recognition of the construic- 
tive feature. I do not think the architecture, as such, 
gains to the extent it might have done had the 
sculpture been more restricted and spaced in better 
recognition of the intention of the architect. But 
that is criticising the past. I think if one looks at it 
as in any sense a model for the future that thia 
crowding mast he regarded asa defect. Tt is extra- 
ordinarily effective and bold in some ways—for in- 
stance, the heraldic work. The use in Spain of 
heraldry in sculpture is very remarkable and very 
effective. Tf one has to think of heraldry in connec- 
tion with architecture | think Spain is the place in 
which to study it. The actual execution of the seulp- 
ture never attained to the refinement of the French 
work; it has the appearance of what we may call 
more hasty work, there is not that loving care about 














it which French and Italian sculpture shows. Never- 
theless, it is an extremely interesting school; but I 
agree with Mr, Bolton that Spain is not the place for 
the young architect to study tm. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
suid: I regtet very much that I have never visited 
Spain to see with my own eyes the interesting work 
which Mr.Prentice has shown us on the screen ses tae 
A photograph, of course, only gives a very genera 
idea, Sis 2 have to imagine all the sunlight and 
colour, Mr. Prentice introduced ua to Spanish archi- 
tecture when he published his charming sketches, 
some of which are exhibited on the walls, in book form 

ears ago, We are now indebted to him for a most 
interesting and suggestive Paper on architectural 
sculpture. Several speakers have said that Spain is 
not a good place for Sas Sept to study inj but 
I have no doubt that, when the war is over, a good 
many architects who have never been to Bpain will 
want to go, simply to see the buildings which have 
been illustrated this evening. And, in due time, their 
studies will be digested, and will help to form the 
British architecture of the future. British architects 
have, however, a great power of assimilation and 4 
very sturdy digestion, and 1 think we may be sure 
that, in spite of their mixed <het, their work will 
always have a distinetly British character. 

Mr. PRENTICE, in reply, said; | om afraid I shall 
not be able to reply to all the questions which have 
been raised, but I have very much pleasure in thank- 
ing those gentlemen who have kindly come forward to 
take part in the discussion, and also our distinguished 
quests for their valuable criticisms and their kind 
appreciation of my efforts to throw some hight on this 
vast subject. [tis true that a great deal of the soulp- 
ture of Spain was executed by foreign artists anid 16 
exceedingly rich, but much of it is of genuine native 
inspiration. Spanish sculpture can hardly be com- 
pared with that of other countries. Without doubt, 
much of it was executed for the Church, and statucs 
were carved almost for the exclusive use of religious 
orders. The desire for realism was very strong. and 
hence the use of colour, which was employed in order 
to render the figures more lifelike. And I think it can 
be claimed that Spanish character expresses itself 
more strongly in sculpture than in painting I om 
afraid the time at my disposal has been altogether 
too short to enable me to do justice to the subject. 
[ should have liked to give some description of 
the carvings on the choir stalls, beginning with the 
beautiful medimval work in Leon and Segovia 
cathedrals, iene the skilled and masterly chisel- 
ling of the Flemish and German sculptors. Time has 
also prevented me from mentioning the fine fountains 
and monuments in the Royal palaces, gardens, and 
other places. 


Mr. W. GILBERT, of the Bromsgrove Guild, 
writes -— 
One point raised in Mr. Prentice’s lecture has always 
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appealed to me—the cosmopolitanism of art. Mr. 


Casa Gilbert once said to me, Art knows no political 
frontiers.” This is true. The finest periods of art have 
always been when artists drawn from all nationalities 
have associated together. The fine works shown on the 
screen were the works of men of all nationalities, drawn 
together at various periods by some great patron. You 
remember at Versailles there were not only French- 
men, but Italians, Flamands, Alsatians, and many 
other nationalities, all equally inspiring one another,all 
bringing from various quarters the traditions that each 
had learnt. We saw the same thing in our own coun- 
try when Torrigiano worked alongside the English 
sculptors in Westminster Abbey, and again later when 
the Dutch and English seulptors left their mark im an 
epoch of the sculptor’s art in our own country—when 
Nicolas Stone brought over the traditions he learnt 
from the great Hollander responsible for the tomb of 
William the Silent in Delft. So, as Mr. Prentice has 
well pointed out, we see Flamands, French, Germans, 
Burgundians, and Italians working alongside the 
Spanish artists. It is quite possible that there were 
English artista there too. | 
Another point which has always appealed to me in 
sculpture ia that sculpture is a book which reveals to 
you more truly than any other art the temperament 
of the people, their aspirations and ambitions, in its 
subconsciousness of expression. Lf there 1s one artimore 
than another which puts on record the soul of a nation 
during any Sitioitar Gms or stress through which 
the nation passes, it is sculpture, I believe that it 
is expressed unknowingly and that it 1s the perspec- 
tive of time which allows us to see it truly. Ihave m 
age pesca’ with the work of the lesser sculptors 
of the eighteenth century. These memorials express 
to my mind in a way he no other art can the life of 
England at the time—the hidden life of the country, 
the dilletantism, the neatly turned phrase, the polished 
perfection of dress, the veneer with which anybody 
who was anybody clothed himeelf in that Addison age- 
I have in mind again St. Gaudens’ fine relief in the 
gardens of the City Square in Boston. eee it under 
the flickering sunlight through the trees. It ia said to 
offend all the ethies of sculpture in the action it ex 
resses. But to my mind that and another piece of 
t. Gaudens’ work to which | ahall refer expres the 
temperament of the American people and he times 
such as no other art can that I know of. In looking 
ut; this wonderful panel of sculpture [ seem to hear the 
tramp of the soldiers, filled with American determina- 
tion and nervous, strong energy, marching to fulfil a 
great ideal. The negro in the ranks (the ranke of 
the North) is marching to free the negro of the 
South —the whole to found the Unity of the 
States. And when you look at it you remember 
what that determination demanded in the war of 
brother against brother—you remember that cease!es* 
marching and counter-marching in the Valley of the 
Shenandoah. You see the whole, set in a frame uf 
classie design of Stanford White's, unconsciously aga 
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appealing to the great Imperial destiny which every 
American believes in hia heart belongs to him. Bt. 
Gaudens again exposes the same nervous characters- 
tics of the American people in his statue of Sherman 
which looks down towards old New York. It is not 
difficult to tmagme what the fulfilment by Sherman of 
lis task meant to the American people, and when you 
look at the statue you not only see the pode of the 
(reneral at o successful issue, but you easily picture the 
tehef of the people crowding into the cheerme streets, 
strewing flowers in the path of the victorious troapsa— 
the horse itself feels the pride of the moment as it lifts 
ita hoof over the branches of the fir. 

So it was in these times which Mr. Prentice has 
brought us through. Vaseo de Gama had rounded the 
Cape; Columbus, Pizarro, and Cortez had discovered 
new works, and had hot only discovered new worlds 
but the riches of new worlds. The Spanish people 
became suddenly the richest in Europe. This found 
expression in their art, and particularly in the art of 
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the seulptor. They adorned ther buildings in a frenzy 
of sculpture. They dared everything ; laws of arranye- 
ment, canons of arrancement, were violently thrown 
aside In ther voyages for new effects. Just as their 
explorers opened up new lands, their sculptors opened 
up new worlds in msthetics, and in ther art we see the 
porgecus dress of ceremonials, the pride of a conquer- 
ing nation warmed by its conquests ina land of never- 
failing sun. | 

The time through which we ourselyea are now pasa- 
ing will one day have tts record for our postenty—the 
ailent, grim determination, the unity of our purpose, 
the vastness of the etrugele, the far-reaching effects 
over our Empire, the quietening of all internal discord. 
The very vastness of it all may ensure that it may be 
years before the vibrations may be seized and set down 
by the sculptors, but assuredly they will be, and form 
a record of our time and of our race and destiny. 

Sach seems to be the art and the duty of expression 
of the sculptor. 








Seulptare Panel by Philip Vigurni, Back of High Altar, Cathedral of Burgos. 


REVIEWS, 
THE MINISTRY OF ART. 
imac 1. By Ralph Adama Crom, Litt DO, FAL. A, 
se ey wee Laie Oy Te teca sitia Co, Riverside Preas, 

Corbridge. | | 

Thore is nothing new under the sun (the phrase 
itself has a faint touch of familiarity), and Mr. Cram. 

the author of these eight Papers, would lay no claim to 
being unaided in evolving the philosophy which runs 
throwh them. He would, in a sense, doprecate 
originality, having no hiking for departure from beaten 
tracks, whether by Protestant reformers or prophets 
of Fart nowreau., Hissympathy is all with the spirit of 
high tradition, the handing on of the old torch, rather 
than a striving after new hghts. pet | 

But there is no sense of staleness in this book ; its 
ideas have come vividly to Mr. Cram; he holds them 
with obvious sincerity, proclaims them with enlivening 
enthusinam, and in The Ministry of Art, aa well as in 
the great buildings at West Point, he manifests a 
sense of “ style.” -: 

This is a fighting book, and those who, instead of ap- 
preciating “ Fr. Figgia, Fr. Wagget and Fr. McNabb,” 
go #-whoring after “Campbell, Canon Henson, and 
Mrs. Eddy,” must expect hard knocks ; but in some of 
the lectures one is led, in great content, by the peaceful 
paths of acknowledged fact, to the final and possibly 
provocative conélusion. For inatance, in the chapter 
about“ The Gothic Restoration,” on the way to an 
apotheosis of the medieval manner, we are conducted 
down the line of Victorian splendour in the States, and 
shown strange, half-forgotten wonders, We see spect- 
mens of the “Groeco-Baptist Style, with porticoes 
of classical columns made of inch pitch-pine stock 
neatly nailed together, painted white, and echoing to 
the uncautious kick.” We come to “ Carpenter 
Gothic,” marked with “ the same high indifference to 
atrictural integrity,” and with even less assistance 
from precedent; we, with some arom, pass coquettings 
with Queen Anne, and cheerfully note the ' working of 
the Ruskiman leven.” Finally we ore brought up in 
wonder at the grim Romanesque of Richardson, “ with 
its quarry-faced ashlar, cyclopean voussoirs, and 
cavernous arches,” a style so dominating that tt not 
only overcame the railway station and skyscraper, ite 
rightful prey, but led in ite train the village school and 
the bijou residence of the newly wed. 

At present America seems to be successfully strug- 
gling with “ Three classics and two Gothics, and stee! 
frame, and Post [mpressionisms (not to mention the 
others)."" Mr, Crum is o prophet of the pointed arch, 
and would, we imagine, take his torch from Tudor 
builders: but he preaches the spirit rather than the 
letter, and is more catholic than some of us were in the 
seventies! He has no quarrel with those who light 
their candles from the strff flame of Wren and Chom- 
bere—" even they” (to quote the Don of Trinity on 
the members of other Colleges)“ are God's creatures”; 
and the column and entablature, dentil and dull 
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acanthus, while unsuited for the church of God-or the 
homes of little children, seem to have their uses in the 
apparent support of railway stations and the imagmed 
adornment of departmental stores. 

There is some interesting analysis mn the Paper or 
University Architecture, there are useful suggestions 
for the circumventing of commercialism in its attempt 
to destroy the artist-crafteman (or at all events to keep 
him well at the back of the shop), but the book in the 
miin is an inspiring proclamation of the author's 
idealism. | 

Architecture may be “ a profession,” or it may be 
“an art”; it must be, to be worth anvthing, @ 
ministry, both an act of worship and a help towards 
it, Even if the ways of modern life force us into the: 
sin of simony, Mr, Cram will have none of “ that most 
pernicious and devilengendered principle of the 
present age—namely, ‘Give the people what they 
want.’ Art is “the visible record of all that 1s 
noblest in man, the enduring proof of the divine nature: 
that is the breath of his nostrils. Through art we 
come to the revelation of the highest that man has 
achieved, not in conduct, not in mentality, not in his 
contest with the forces of nature, but in things that 
rank even higher than these—in spiritual emancipation 
and an apprehension of the absolute, the uncontt- 
tioned.” , 

This idealism inspires the chapter on Education. 
Mr, Cram was not, one feels, “ on the modern side” 
himself, and he has no sympathy for turning out tm- 
mature specialists to meet ill-considered demands ; he 
wolldappreciate rather the position ofthat wisely para- 
doxical person who decauntea the teaching of Greek 
because it was “so entirely useless.” Karly tram- 
ing should aim, not at producing urefal helots of the 
State, but cultivated men, and learning art should not 
mean a universal use of brush and colour, a study of 
“orders” and “periods,” or a wrestling with the 
technicalities of metre. Childhood should be sur- 
rounded with things of beauty and led to find joy 
therein, and youth be tanght how “ artis the summing 
up Of all that goes before: the true history of the true 
man. What light ia thrown on the sun intel- 
leetualism of Greece by the remains of ite fair temples ! 
How could we understand the Middle Age with its 
tight hold on the intangible, if at were not for the 
mysteries of Chartres and Amiens ? How grasp the 
rottenness Of the Renaissance without the art, m 
another sphere, of Machiavelli ? 

Mr. Cram is hard on the Renaissance; he admits 
its aplendours, but claims that they are but an after- 
math of past medievalism, and sees iq them un over 
ripeness, presaging decay. With the Renaissance 
came Intellectualism, an arrogant scorn of authority, 
and eventually those horrors, so mach akin—tevolu- 
tion and the Protestant Reformation | 

Well, well! This is an appreciation, not an 
attempted criticism ; hut we wonder if the rising into 
dominance of the commercial clase over the mom™ 
spiritual fighting men has not had something to do 
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with our present discontetits—especially as the com- 
iercial men got ao entirely into their hands the 
machinery of the Vietorian Ave? And cannot ove 
hope for a future, even in religious art, for Intel- 
leetunliom when it has become intellectual enough to 
realise ite limits ? and for Protestantism, when it has 
ceased protesting Overmuch and turns to that indi- 
vidual inward light which lighteth every man who 
walks humbly with his God ? : 

The Ministry of Art is a fascinating book, and we 
would like more from its author: we would have him 
it OF guide down the way of English Victorian Art, 
and hear him discourse on Philip Webb and Shaw 
Gilbert Scott and Street. Selding and John Belcher : 
to know what he thinks of our “ Arts and Crafts,” of 
the influence of the firm of Liberty on the “ Philis- 
tines,” and of Country Life on our © Barbarians.” 
Whether, too, he does not think that Part noweeau (an 
thrupt departure, which ended ingloriously here) did 
tnt “lead to something” in Germany—one thinks it 
did when looking through the pages of Teutonic maga- 
zines, now, with # fine patriotiam, countermanded by 
our vigdant authorities at the Institute ! 

Henney G. Inarrsov [¥.] 





NEW BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR 
Beudg SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
ard of Education ; ijidina Resulais oudas 
Parser, being Priuiigbis be be ‘enoeal te poise 
mi New Buildings in England. 1014. 

h general arrangement the New Building Rewula- 
‘ton for Secondary Schools follow the are mh as 
those for Elementary Schools, and the essential prin- 
“iples of planning laid down are almost identical in 
both eases, The writer, in a previous communica- 
HOn* on the Elementary School Regulations, dealt 
with these principles in considerable detail, and a 
similar analysis of the regulations now under notice 
would involve unnecessary repetition. These notes, 
therefore, are mnerely intended to be supplementary, 
Pi are concerned only with points of dissimilarity. 
anges in school planning are perhaps more marked 
i the case of Elementary Schools, since the obsession 
eet, wach ripped in sterile monotony #0 many 
; he in this partioular direction, did not obtain such 
i esa, pon Secondary Schools. Greater variety 
tliat Siegen Of the problems offered, and their wider 
of o, ton feorraphically, coupled with the influence 
Se re Bodies. less closely in touch than the 
Wendie tds, were no doubt contributory causes to a 
Proader Outlook. Butmere than these, the control of ade- 
Tin, Lunds frequently helped schemes to materialise. 
= bei little in Chapter I. to which attention need 
pe ier except, perhaps, the definition of s minimum 
achat sry two acres, for a playing field for a small 
School.” by Chap. TL, under * Organisation of thie 
Chiese me BOstble use of buildmgs for Evening 

sO Techniral lnstroction is mentioned, This 
Jonas Roe Wak here ink os ae Fleuentary Schools, 


isa pont which should exercise considerable influence 
npon the grouping of rooms and their relation to 
entrances, according to the nature of the instruction 
for whieh provision ia made. In Chapter IIL, the 
description; “ Housecraft Rooms,” appears for the 
first time in the Schedule of Accommodation, a com- 
prehensive term designed to embrace housewifery. 
Preparatory Departments also obtain recognition. 

A reversal of former requirements as to staircases is 
to be noted in Chapter [V., the newel wall giving place 
to open flights of steps to facilitate supervision. In 
the absence of a Hall, the provision of partitions to 
divide adjacent classrooms is necessary: but, owing 
to disturbance cansed by their use and the damage 
suffered by floors and walls in moving the furniture, 
the substitute thus provided is not a great success. 
The use of coupled desks tn classrooms is evidently not 
to be encouraged, and it would be chificult to mention 
points in their favour except economy of floor space. 
The warning against long and narrow classrooms 
might with equal force be applied to-wide and shallow 
rooms, towards which some recent competition plans 
have shown a tendency. Apropos of Geography 
Rooms, attention might have been drawn to the need 
of more ample apace between the front row of desks 
and the demonstration table, unless the platform 
advecated by some teachers is abolished, since its 
use has the effect of curtailing the view of pupils 
nearest the table. The rules aa to Laboratories have 
been considerably amplitied, but, although horizontal 
dimensions of benches and gangways are laid down, 
there is no recommendation as to the height of the 
former; nor ia guidance given as to their best arrange- 
ment in the room, One can sympathise with the 
disinclination to pursue a thorny subject, whereon 
most etience masters hold final if widely different 
opimons, and be grateful for the support given to one's 
conviction that heiohen should be clear of shelves. 
The warning as to overcrowding in balance-rooms is 
not unnecessary, and the view is expressed that except 
for mivanced work separate balance-rooms are un- 
necessary. As a practical point in connection with 
optical work the suggestion made to the writer by the 
principal of a school is worth adoption—viz., the pro- 
vision of a door between the dark-room and prepara- 
tion-room or balance-room to gain the necessary 
length for experrments. Rules for fitting up Botani- 
eal Laboratories are given at some length, and stress 
might be laid wpon the necessity of arranging green- 
house aecommodation ao that it does not interfere 
with the ventilation of the room; and, incidentally, 
that it shall itself be capable of adequate ventilation. 
The roles for Art Rooms are simplified : in schools 
for 100 or less the Hall may be used for drawing 
if suitahly lighted, and in other schools one art 
room only is required, except where the numbers 
exceedl 200, A single room is allotted to Howse- 
wifery. Laundry and Cookery Classes, fitted on much 
the same lines as in Elementary Schools: The pro- 
vision of a drying closet in which an Toning stove is 
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placed adds greatly to the smoothness af working. A 
Sate often overlooked is the formation of separate 
nes for the gas and coal cooking stoves, washing cop- 
per, and ironing stove when the building ts In OoUrEe 
of erection, They aque a good deal of scheming to 
avoid the use of unsightly flue prpes if adequate space 
is allowed for pupils to stand round the various fittings 
during instruction. The floor area (10 feet superficial) 
: ted as a minimum for Dining Halls is insufficient 
for the if reasonable facilities for service are 
allowed, A aan io trolley is a useful accessory 
for saving labour and reducing the risk of breakages. 
The planning of cloakrooms and offices with due 
saad to their use for Evening Classes ts a necessary 
reminder. ‘The reduction of the width to 5 feet 
between hanging-stands for clothes is a useful con- 
cession in view of the increase of lateral space between 
the pegs in girls’ cloakrooms. The number of lava- 
tory basins to be provided for boys and girls is stated 
separately and is helow the standard previously in 
vogue, except for the first 100 girls. The foot and 
spray baths suggested for changing rooms are some- 
times usefully placed in the Gymnasium changing 
room if adjacent to the playing-field. The Offices can 
be more efficiently ventilated if the divisions, as well 
aa the doors, are kept 3 feet above the floor, This can 
easily be effected by the use of slab partitions with 
metal re-inforcement. ; 

In Chapter V. the cubical contenta of dormitories 1s 
reluced by 100 feet per head, and the floor area of 
cubicles with partitions carried to the ceiling mereased 
by 35 superficial feet. It is now a requirement that 
cubicles must be provided for all girl boarders over 
12 years of age. Alternative means of escape in case 
of fire are obligatory, but the provision of chemical 
fire-extinguishers is not advised. In regard to Day- 
rooms the substitution of “* must for“ should ” ren- 
ders the provision of these obligatory for boarders ; 
and separate sitting-rooms, or bedrooms furnished as 
sitting-rooma, are recommended for each member of 
the resident staff. 

The rules are characterised by minuteness of detail, 
which is helpful rather than restrictive. The keynote 
of planning lies in the position of the Hall, and constant 
stress ia rightly laid upon the necessity of cross venti- 
lation. That the latter principle ts not yet fully 
orasped, and this imaistence therefore necessary, is 
proved by the publication from time to time of plans 
which neglect its proper appleation. Further, the 
adoption of the principle is teeless unless it is put into 
practice, and there are still teachers who do not reeos- 
nise the value of fresh aur. | 

Percy Morris [4.] 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON, 
Lendon Surnivols. By FP. . Ditch field, M.A. P.8.A. La. 
Go. London, 1994. 1a. Gd. net. [Methuen dr C>.] 
The rearranging and rebuilding that are going on 
ceaselessly in London—altering its thoroughfares, 
removing old landmarks. changing the churacter of 
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one area, wiping out the whole history of another— 
this revolution that is going on so rapidly under our 
eyes to-day, makes such a record as Mr. Ditchfield 
has produced in his London Survtrals pec lies 
valuable. He has, as it were (assisted in his task by 
the akilful dranghtamanship of Mr. E. L. Wratten), 
anested the movement of the stream for a moment 
and given a rapid but detailed survey of the Jand- 
marke that still stand above the rising flood—and it 
is only too clear that the flood is still rising. 

How far the revolution in the aspect of our towns, — 
which resulted from the great industrial revolution 
of a century ago, is destined to develop is an interest 
ing speculation. It may be that new forees making 
for decentralization—rapid transit, cheap trans 
mission of power—may arrest tlie tide, and we may 
sce it ebb before all the old buildings that reeorded 
man’s history in stone have been submerged under 
ephemeral structures which are commercially profit- 
able but historically valueless. However that oarf 
he, the nineteenth century will be marked in all 
towns by a great gulf—when revolution interrupted 
the steady transformation that had hitherto charac 
terised their growth; and we are grateful to one who, 
like Mr. Ditchfield, possesses so vast a store of know 
ledge of old London, together with such intimate 
familiarity with its present condition, when he puts 
mto print the treasure le has amassed. = 

The criticism that at once suggests itself, in reading 
through the book, is that it to some extent suffers 
from divided intention. It is not, on the one hand, 
a detailed and comprehensive survey of all the old 
work left in the citv; on the other hand, it 18 too 
weighty a volume to be a companion to anyone 
wishing to make a closer acquaintance with the build- 
inge whose history it records, The absence of any 
map, other than a small reproduction of one of 
sixteenth-century London, still further impairs Its 
utility for the casual reader, and one could wish that 
Mr. Ditchfield would publish a smaller edition such 
as one could slip into the pocket and take to read at 
those odd moments when one is stranded for a time 
in the city with opportunity to explore some of it 
“ Survivals.” What these survivals are and what inte 
resting scraps of history hang about them are shown 
very vividly in the book; and Mr. Ditchfield avouls 
with practised discrimination buth the accumulation 
of irrelevant details and the omission of important 
particulars. What one does note throughout, however, 
is & certain indefiniteness of touch : # inilare to con 
vey, for instance, what is the peculiar character af 
Wren's work which differentiates it from all others— 
ite eseontial Wren-ness: a failure, too, to give the 
distinctive London note, to suggest any continuous 
thread that can be traced through all the building 


energy of the past in London—to trace the ideas af 


the Londoner through his buildings as Mr. Belloc, for 
instance, in his Parie sees the soul of the citizens ™ 
the city's brick and stone. Where, however, there 1* 
so much that is immensely valuable, it ia perlaps 
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ungrateful to complain that there is not even more, 
Mr. Wratten’s illustrations are very happy—clear, 
cirect, sare in touch, and free from irrelevancies. If 
vue ray offer @ criticism. it is that he has not given 
us the atmosphere of London: he has chosen to 
reproduce those rare bright, clear days when every- 
thing looks clean and sparkling and London pretends 
successfully for a few hours that she is thea most 
heautiful city of the world, rather than the average 
misty, sombre day when all shadows are soft and 
outlines indistinct, But one hardly regrets his 
choice, perhaps—even when, a8 in the Staple Inn 
(page 176), the old building sparkles with a cleanliness 
and brilliance that must be more like the days of ita 
uxteeuth-century youth than ite appearance to-day. 
T. &. Arrige (4.] 


THE GENESIS OF MOHAMMEDAN 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Palace and Mosque at Ubhodir, By Gerirade Lowthian” 
Bell, (914. £225: net, [Oxford : Clarendun Press.| 


_ An account of this palace, discovered by Miss Bell 
i) TH—a real romance of travel—and already 
desenbed all tao briefly in Amurath to Amurath and ip 
the Jupp of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a 
form worthy of it. The book contains a minute de- 
scription of the palace, to whichsome forty-four plates 
are devoted ; description, with plans and illustra- 
Hons, of three small buildings in its vicinity, and new 
plans of Kaarj Shirin, made by Miss Bell, 

fhe book is, further, a comparative study and 
Tinthing-op of all the work that has been done, up to 
the present, on the genesis of Mohammedan architec- 
‘ure. Here is traced out the way in which the architee- 
‘lire 6f Mesopotamin, thrown into the Ielting-pot in 
the first century of the Flight, and fanned by various 
influences, part Persian, part Byzantine, yet ever 
ateuciag by ita own structural tradition, emerged, after 
we centres, stamped with an individuality of its 
own. But we learn also ita history and evolution at a 
‘till earlier period, when, affected first by the plans 
af on pa and later by the wave of Hellenism 
“umlmencing with the triumphant | rogresa of Alew- 
inder and far from extinct ai the Parthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The 
FEDeSIS of the early Mo ai Paddualg i af palace plan is traced 
hatels In an exhaustive arch masterly manner. Uk- 
haidir, though an isolated example on the eastern side 
of the desert, is shown to be merely one of a series, of 
which Abe western side affords numerous examples, 
‘estifying to the slow and reluctant transition of a 
People and their princes from nomad life to settled 
Existence ; a culmination desired by Mohammed, who 
could not, help at times expresai 








1 | sing his fears that his 
people would abandon the centres of reunion. 


Ukhaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasa- 
vw Séluces, such as Kasr ij Shirin, Their plan is 
“ete always a development of the liwan type. 
“astern palaces, we are told, are composed of a 
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number of self-contained “ baits “—1.e., courts, with 
halls or liwan groups on the north and south sides, 
which serve in turn as summer and winter quarters, 


These “ baits * are so arranged that ultimately there 


is. court left over. This, Miss Bell tells us, iz in 
accordance with Professor Koldeway's brilliant 
generalisation that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three types—viz., the Babylonian or 
injunctive plan, as above, which ig also that of 
Ukhanir; the Greek or conjunctive, in which the 
chambers are so placed that ultimately a court results ; 
and the Ttaliot or disjunctive, which creates a kind of 
court by sundering a roof that was originally con- 
tinuous. The liwan itself is traced back to the khilini 
palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of the 
thirteenth century B.c. at Zindjirli, through inter- 
vening examples of the tenth and seventh centuries. 
Its evolution is dominated by the monumental gate- 
way. “ To the Parthian interpretation of the vener- 
able khilani scheme the Moslem East has remained un- 
swervingly true.” The huge Parthian liwan, rendered 
possible by the monumental vault, with its interior 
space untbroeken by piers or columns, took the fancy of 
the Sasanians, and haa remained a persistent feature of 
domestic architecture down ulmost to the present day. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr i 
Shirin, but the great hall, corresponding to the monu- 
mental gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system 
of defence absent from the Basanian palaces, since 
these stood in large pleasure gardens. The flanking 
towers of the encompassing wall are shown to be o 
device in fortification, purely Eastern in origin, yet, 
though the legionary camp was powerless to affect the 
ancient palace plan, it affected the enclosing wall. At 
Ulhaidir we find the four gateways of the Roman 
camp, one in the centre of each fare, though the 
Eastern practice had been to have one entrance only, 
Later, at Samarra, in the great palace of Balkuwara— 
almost «a town in itself—are found the crossed 
thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis and 
the Via Pretoria, | | 

Chapter V, treats of the genesis of the facade and its 
decoration. Here, again, Miss Bell, with immense 
learning, tracea back each decorative motive and con- 
structive feature through a chain of buildings to its 
earliest known example, estimating in this way, as can 
be done by no other method, the exact origin and 
extent of the streams of influence which, flowing 
together, have made the style. She refers with 
proval to the comparison which Dr. Herzfeld has 
drawn between the triple-arched facade at Hatra, in 
which the central arch surpasses its flanking arches in 
height and span, and the facade of the triple Roman 
triumphal arch. This Hellenistic triple-arched scheme 
suited the liwan scheme, in that it provided the great: 
central vault opening, together with cide vaults afford- 
ing abutment. The two openings into these side vaults, 
Jrom the fagade, wore, however, an innovation. 

Chapter VI. treats of the evolution of the mosque 
plan during the first six centuries of Islam, Tracing its 
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development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the 

imitive Arab courtyard, which tteelf was always 
invested with a kind of sanctity. The mosque at 
Mekkah, of course, was a thing apart ; its arrangement. 
could never be the same as that of ordinary mosques ; 
in fact, Tabari is quoted as saying: “ And such was 
the mosque (at that time), with the exception of the 
mosque at Mekkoh which they would not imitate.” 
The first mosque was the courtyard of Mohammed's 
house at Medina; the congregation faced Jerusalem 
(i.¢., north), and on this side there was a roof of woven 
palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns. After his 
quarrel! with the Jews everything was reversed ; a door 
was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (i.¢,, south). Improvements were carried 
out by Uthman, and later by al-Walid, The earliest 
mosques were built on columns, the earliest extant 
example of a mosque with the arches resting on piers 
being, Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parte 
of which may date from the eighth century, It is in- 
teresting to learn that the makesiira and the mihrib 
were copied, the one from the Imperial enclosed dais 
of Byzantine churches, the other from the Christian 
upae. The mihrib was received with some reluctance 
by Islam; it was considered to be the least holy part 
of the mosque, and the Imam was earnestly warned 
not to take up his position withinit. In keeping with 
this idea, the exceedingly early mihrih in the mosque 
courtyard at Ukhwidir is entirely without decoration. 
Towards the close of the Umayyad pernod the two 
steps and a seat of the Prophet's minbar wave way to 
the high pulpit, Miss Bell thinks this probably came 
from Christianity also, as the minbar which was set wp 
in the time of Al] al-Aziz ibn Marwiin (a.p. 685- 
705) in the mosque of ‘Amr is said to have been taken 
from a Christian church. | 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the 
mosque plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the 
seaalied mosque of Salih al-Din at Mayifirqin. This 
plan is of yreat interest, aa itis one of the earliest vet 
published of a mosque in which the dome plays an 
important part. Up to this time the arcaded cloister 


type appears to have prevailed, at least in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, though this may not have been 





the case in Persia. The central part of this moaque 
dates from the second half of the twelfth century ; the 
wings are later. An illustration of tts very finely 
decorated facade is also given, | 

The date of Ukhaidiris discussed tn the last chapter. 
Tt cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because 
it contains a mihrib, o feature not introduced into 
Islam till a.n. T0O-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest 
date she considers to be the khalifate of Hari al- 
Rashid, its most probable date architecturally to be 
about a.n. THO. : 

In conclusion, it ia not too much to say that under 
each heading Miss Bell, with the whole available liter- 
ature at her finger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the 
book is a model for all time of the scientific method. 

K. A. C. Creswent. 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Seventh List 

Subjoined is the Seventh List published m these 
pages of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and Students 
R.LB_A. who are serving the country in the Army or 
Navy for the period of the War, the total to date bemg 
33 Fellows, 214 Associates, ) Licentiates, and 125 
Studenta® : 

FRows. 

Andrew, David, Jun,: Major, loth Bn. Highland LL 
Baily, B, E.: Capt. 7th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 
Browill, A.W. : Dt.-Ool, 7th Bn. Sherwood) Forester. 


ASSOOLATES. 
Adams, M.S, R.: Royal Naval Air Service. 
Alexander, (. L.: Post Office Rifles. 
Besant, H. 5. : Royal Engineers 
Bownass, J. E.: Princess Patricia's Canadian L.1. 
Bulmer, F. Ho: FALM.O. (T.). 
Boh, F. T.: Sith Ba, Vaneourer Reg 
Callender. G. W.: 2nd Lieut. 13th Bn. Worcesierehire Regi. 
Calvert, C. Ao: Boyal Horse Artilla-y. 
Clarke, f. M.: Artista’ Rifles, France 
Collings, T. H. 0.; Active Bervieu, France. | 
Cubey, J, Bo: 2nd Lt, Sted Bn. Northumberland Fusiliom 
Gedwin, W. Hubert: dnd Bo. Royal Warwickshire Regt. - 
ie ta edo F.: Capt. 5th Bo. Bante Regt 
Lovell, Chores, EF: Lieut., ith Bn. BR. West Kent Regt. 
Matthews, B. F.: 2nd Liewt., Royal Artillery. 
Seott, Theo, G.: Britiah Red Cross Society, France. 
Stanley, Gerald: Lient., 4th Bn. Wilts Regt. 
Sullivan, B. M.: Punjab Light Horse. | 
Travers, Wilfrid: 2nd Lt, [1th Bo. Cheshire Rey 
Watson, W. E.: Lient., lst City of London B:F.A. 
Woods, Frank: Royal Engineers. 
Wyid, BR. 8.B.: Royal Naval Air Service. 


LicesTLires. 
Duncaneon, FE. Ford: Motar Boal Reserve. 
Elwes, K. Gervae: Grenadier Cuartls. 
Galletly, I. T.: Lothian and Border Horse. 
Cheeeon, H. L.: Rest Afrionn Fifles. 
Jackson, E.: Uganda Volunteer Goy. 
James, A. G.: 2nd Lieuwt., 4th Bn. Northampton Regt. 
Legertt, MLC. M.: Uganda Volunteer Coy. — 
Myers, Jolin: East African Mounted Rifles. 
Peace, T, §., Jun: Capt, R.G.A, (T.}. 
Pearson, I. G.: Royal Army Medics! Corps. 
Rogers, W. H.; Royal Naval Air Servier, | 
Stromd, A. W.: Chief Petty Officer, Royal Naval Air Service 
STCHENTS. 
Chatlewood, G. E.: Army Pay Department. 
Davison, W, Re: O/T 
Cmnett, &.C.: Liowt, lat Home Counties Field Oo., ROE 
were poblished in the JOURNAL oid, oth 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


London County Conneil (General | : 1915: 
Withdrawal of Parte IIL. and J ie 

At the meeting of the London County Council on 
the 23rd February the Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported that they had given consideration to the ques- 
tion a Bo action Which the Conneil should be recom- 
mended to take with regard to the proposala in Purts 
HT. and TV, of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, 1915, in view of the large amount of 
opposition which was threatened.* A deputation 
from the executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Horoughs Standing Joint Committee had attended 
before the Parliamentary Committee, and had urged 
that the effect of the proposals would be to diminish 
(he existing powers of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils in regurd to drainage matters, and that if any 
few powers could be shown to be necessary, they 
shoul be in the hands of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, [t appeared that amendments to meet the 
views of the deputation would be of auch « drastic 
character is to involve the entire recasting of the 
tlauses of the Bill. The deputation stated that 
practically the whole of the Metropolitan Borough 
Vouncils had decided to offer the most strenuous oppo- 
“lon to the propesals, and they suggested that the 
provisions of this part of the Bill should be withdrawn 
a the present Session, and that, in the meantime, the 
ounedd and the Metropolitan Borough Councils should 
conte r with the object af arriving at some agreement 
as to the nature of the measurea to be taken to deal 
with the difficulties experienced by the Council. In 
these circumstances the Parhamentary Committee re- 
ane at the proposals contained in Part IL. 

Tinage of § THLISES } MTC Part IV, (Build ings on Lavw- 
'ying Land) of the Bill should not be proceeded with 
further. ‘The mcommendation was opted. 


The Ideal Rural Cottage. 
The Board of Agnoulture and Fisheries have iasued 
* Pamphlet drawing attention to the report of the Ad- 
‘ory Committee appointed to connie and advise 
Wn plans, models, specifications, and methods af 
“onstruction for rural cottages and outbuildings, The 
“Snitttes consisted of Mr. Christopher Turnor (chair- 
tee Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M-P., Mr. Raymond 
niin [F.], Mr. Lawrence Weaver [Hon A-], and Mr, 
U. E. Varndell [_A.}. 
fy tereport of the Committee contains illustrations of 
Pety-three types of cottages for raral labourers. 
miteNne for single cottages (including two bungalows), 
Irteen are lor pairs, and six for blocks of four, The 
j_commodation provided includes a living-room, scul- 
ery, larder, .and three bedroomia, Ten of the designa 
ma abe a eee made by the Committee from the 
Witting designs in the cottage-planning compe- 
htton organised By Coscia Life. Pe 
The designs from which the illustrations in the report 
are Teduced are published separately on the scale of 


"See the A Po ee 
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a quarter of an inch to the foot. The price of each 
sheet is I4., and the drawings may be obtamed through 
any bookseller. | | 

The Annual Report for 1913-14 of the Faculty of 
Archeology, History, and Letters states that the num- 
ber of Students and Associates on the hooks of the 
School was about eighty—much the same number aa 
the previous year. The most important event was 
the arrival of the first group of the Scholars of the 
Fuoulties of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, and 
of the first Jarvis Scholar of the R.LB.AL Though 
the candidates for these s¢holarships were few, the 
standard attained was a high one. The fact that the 
stulents are appointed for three years (except the 
Jarvis Scholar, who mains fortwo years only) makes 
for the first time a permanent nucleus in the School, 
the value of which in the future will be very great. 
The students of the British School have for the most 
part been at a disadvantage as compared with their 
foreign confréres owing to the short term of residence 
which they have been able to enjoy in Rome, except in 
Pak ieee few cases. To onahle the students of 
the Faculty to take a full share in corporate research it 
is desirable to secure that some of them should remain 
for more than one season ; and now that the moment 
is approaching when all the students of the Sehool will 
begin upon a common life, it will be a great advantage 
if a tradition of good work and of good fellowship 
between them can be established and maintamed, 
The Faculty of Archeology, History, and Letters 
would therefore be moat gratified if it were made 
possible for it to establish one or more studentships 
tenable for two or three years in Rome, so that ite best 
students might have equal advantages with those of 
the other Faculties. 

Mr. H. Chaiton Bradshaw (Student RI.B.A.), the 
first of the Scholars to be. appointed by the Faculty of 
Architecture, arrived in Rome in March. He has so 
far mainly devoted his attention to a series of drawings 
of the Villa di Papa Giulio, which he is making in con- 
junction with Mr, Louis de Soissons (Student A .B.A.), 
the first Jarvis Scholarto be appointed by the R.1.B.A. 

In the universal dislocation caused by the war the 
completion of the new home of the School has been 
senioualy delaved ; and the buildings cannot be pot 
ready forthe reception of Library, Staff, and Students 
by the date of expiry of the present lease of the 
Palazzo Odesealehi (March 1915). Thanks, however, 
to the goul offices of the British Ambassador at Rome 
ond to the kindness of the Italian Government, an 
extension of the lease has been granted to the end of 
July. Iti nae that the next Ression will be opened 

ae 





in the new buildin 

Many of the Students have volunteered for military 
eerviee, but there ts-still cool work to be performed by 
the Staff in Rome. The Faculty therefore makes a 
strong appeal to subscribers to continue therr support 
during the war, in order that the international work of 
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the School in Rome may be mamtained. Although 
the institution was originally founded and ia mostly 
maintained by private generosity, yet it-claims by its 
title as well as by its work to be a public institution of 
high importance, As representing the national 
interesta in a foreign country, the School must be 
Eee to take a leadmg place in Rome when the 

aris over, and to exhibit a vigorous life during its 
continuance. 

It will be remembered that the original proposal 
for the Alma-Tadema Memorial was to place a re- 
production of the Inte Onslow Ford's bust of Sir 
Lawrence, with an appropriate pedestal, In some 
public gallery, and to devote whatever sum should be 
in hand—beyond the cost of this memorial—to the 
purchase of Sir Lawrence's unique Art and Archino- 
logical library, with a view that it should be presented 
to some (by preference the same) public matitution. 

The proposal of the Committee has been somewhat 
modified by a most generous offer on the part of the 
Misses Tadema to present, to the Committee the orgi- 
nol marble bust of them father executed by Onslow 
Ford, together with the pedestal designed by Sir Law- 
renee himself; and it is felt that by the mift of this 
most interesting monument to their father’s memory 
the first purpose that was before the subscribers has 
been most adequately and fully acoomplished. The 
Committee therefore propose that the funds raised 
shall be entirely devoted to the second purpose of the 
memorial—viz., the purchase of Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema’s library, which includes portfolios of draw- 
ings and studies by his own hand, and also compiled 
memorinda and photographs. 

The intention was to place the library, together 
with the bust, in some public institution in London 
rearlily accessible to artista and atudents of Art and 
Archwology as “The Alma-Tadema Memorial Li- 
brary.” The Committee announce that this intention 
and these conditions have been very satisfactorily ful- 
filled by reason of the action taken by the Board of 
Education, who, in response to the proposal—very 
kindly submitted by Sir Cecil Smith—have informed 
the Committee that should the offer be made to present 
the library and bust to the Vietoria and Albert 
Museum, it would be most gratefully accepted. The 
Board agree that the library should be kept separate 
from the bolk of the Moseum Library, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Memorial Committee. 

The space assigned and the manner of placing the 
library and bust, as proposed by the Director, seem 
all that eould be desired, and the Committee are of 
opinion that the selection of the Museum in South Ken- 
sington haa enabled them to earry out the purpose 
they had in view to the fullest extent. 

The members of the Committee express their great 
indebtedness to Sir Cecil Smith for his very kind assist- 
ance in bringing their labours to so anccessfu! a con- 
celosion, 
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roposed Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative 
Mr. H, Cooke, H.M. Commercial Attaché for Russia, 
reports that o desire hes been expressed in architerc-. 
tural and art circles in Russia to free themselves from 
the predominant German influence on the architeo- 
tural and decorative arts of the country, and to replace 
it with British ideas. With this end in view the Russo- 
British Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of Pro- 
fessor Kosakoff, the President of the Russtan Archi- 
tectural Sciences Society, is inviting the co-operation 
of British Architectural Societica and persons con- 
nected with the building and decorative traces for the 
purpose of holding at Petrograd, after the War, an 
Anglo-Russian Building Trades and Decorative Arts 
Exhibition. All communications in this connection 
should be addressed to The Secretary, Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce, 4, Gorochovaia, Petrograd. 
Under the heading “ The Shadow over all,” in the 
JovgxaL for 9th January, appeared extracts from 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis’ Address to the Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Architects held at 
Washington on the 2nd December. In the same 
Address Mr, Sturgis deals in a very interesting way 
with the aims and aspirations of his Institute us the 
guardian not only of professional but of the public 
ise where architectural matters are in question. 
c Bays. 





The individual will alwaye be looked upon as an inte: 


rested, and therefore not noprejudiced, adviser; but the 


Institute is impersonal and disinterested, and here lies the 
real strength of the organisation. . 

In all thet the Institute has done in the establishing of 
better standards, it ia the impersonal, unselfish nttitude 
which has carried weight: and this-will always be tre, if 
itis understood. But a public used to expect intereated 
motives must be convinesd that the alma of the nstituteare 
disinterested ; and this every individual can help to do. 


Take four examples: The Schedule of Charges is extal» 





lithed to insure the right kind of professional service, iy 
removing the temptation to pour—worse still, dishonest 
—service, Which on inadequate payment invites, The 
standard of service thus established is of real value to 
the owner. 

The circular on Competitions hae been igzaved to insure 
the owner receiving what ho has a right to expect when 
he institutes 9, competition—umely, « choice ameng the 
beat that architects can offer, Under old xystems & GOTT 
petition was a lottery for the owner aa well as for the archi- 
fects, and capahie men and busy men did not care ta enter. 
There were, and there always will be, applicants for thes 
lottery tickets, but it is not to the advantage of the ownet 
either to buy them or receive them for nothing. 

The Code of Ethics has been established to set a standard 
which «hall bind all members of the Institute and influence 
all practising architects to deal honestly and uprightly with 
the owner as well as with their fellow-architects. | 

The Committee on Education haa shown the unselfish 
attitude of the Institute in encouraging and fostering 
arvhitectural education not only in the schools, where the 
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well-to-do can afford to study, but in the atelier and clube, 
where draughtemen, unable to afford the schools, can pre- 
part themeelves for a fuller and better service, | 
_ in each of these four the reverse side js claimed. The 
Schrdule—an attemyt to fix high rates for the benefit of the 
members of an organisation. The Competition Cireulur— 
‘uv linit competition and keep the work in our organisation. 
The Code of Ethics—to eliminate those who might otherwise 
rnoroach on our field. The Education of the dranghtamen 
#0 that they will remain dranghtsmen, bat be of more 
service Lo aa, These litter are nd the aime of the Insti: 
tite, andevery member in his practice and in his dealings 
with the owner will see that hia ixample makes this clear, 
The public constantly shows ite belief in the low and 
interested point of view, and there are those, both outside 
the Institute and within its membershi 0, Who give colour to 
amo belief by their attitude: We must face thear facts and 
erove through our individual practice that we are a pro- 
Irssional body with high standards, not selfish trade 
‘HAnisation concemed only with its own interests, . . . 
In architecture more than in any other profession 
“operation is the keynote, and this must be based on 
muatual understanding. ‘Those who work together and 
relive their Mntentepencdenre Thwust neces tihy Leer humble, 
Resor iE SE nor, thank God, his failures are 
aeey attnibutable to the individual, and, knowing this, 
one will hesitate before judging. There 3 are: an infinite 
Humber of pitfalls for the architect, whoisexpeeted to know 
*onething of so many things. The things required of the 
irchitest are many and diverse. He is a creative artist, ia 
Titer of building construetion, an ongineer, und a business 
SAetotive. Tn all of his work the emphasis will comu: on 
che or another of these four. There wre men who represent 
ara ve ane. There is the shrewd business man, 
areal estate and Press agents, his promoting activity, 
Us judgment in selecting hespeboiy Eat het ay and hag 
vt to carry through his work, construct, equip, design 
his buildings, There is the engineer who, occupy ri- 
marily with problems of enginesring, addean architectural 
irughtaman oa a side lasue, and finds he can obtain and 
“escute work in-which plonning, construction, and design 
ire all as important as engineoring. And, finally, there is 








the creative ar. ist, whose sole interest lies tn his imaginative: 


‘rh, and who treate constrctionand business administration 
“aside jase. All these exist, and all are incompletely 
“WH iped wrk render imperfect service as architects, 

in metre are alsa men who might fairly he classed as eminent 
Shore that one branch of the profession; but the man 
“Sv cat perform all the service rightly demanded of an 
architedt, ured ilo it all woll, does not exiat. For thia reason 
‘Thitecture, in its most eomplote and perfect sense, must 
Ne Composite work, in whioh all phases ore considered and 
Bren their terme importance, ‘To determine fairly who may 
4 tive and right term himself an architect is the problem 
tet Confronts those who have the duty of licensing arabi- 
ol ‘4, Possibly only those deserve the name who recognise 
“early what they da not know and have the judgment. to 
ae such work into the hands af men whodo, A more care- 
cro iteration for the claims of others who, rightly or 
su ctely, practise architecture might lead to a different 
“itode towards qualification for mombership in the Insti- 


tute. A well-trained landaca hick : 
Spar ine pe architect who begins to 
Inctine architecture at once qualities for a nomination for 


the Tnetitute; an engineer who makes a partnership with 
x ach Senta he als» pesilip wh 
con eoture who in exeoutive ahility and knowledge of 
Mtriction can ronder as effective service along many 





lines a8 a man who is without question an architent, These 
matters ane worth considering, for they indicate that archi- 
tecture ia complex, demands for its perfection many minds, 
inany qualities, and, above all, consideration of the claims 
of anes : 

: the Institute recognises ond upholds complete and 
perfect service, sn will the public, quick pastes good 
work, recognise what the Institute stands for. Let us not 
Test on promises, let ns press forward to performance. 


Mr. John Begg [F.], Consulting Architect to the 


Government of India, in his Annual Report of Archi- 


tectural Work in India for 1913-14, states that all the 
major Provinces of the Empire have now their own Con- 
sulting Architects,* and that his own affice will probably 
he occupied exclusively in future with Imperial (na dis- 
tinct from Provincial) work. During the year Mr. Begg 
hoa been called upon to furnish sketch pluns for the 
improvements of the Eastern Bengal Railway terminus 
at Sealdah, and of the North Western Railway Station at 
Lahore. He has also been consulted about possible 
inprovements to the East Indian Railway Company's 
sound way of making use of the services of the Govern- 
ment Architect, for most stations and other railway 
hoildings leave ee to be desired from the architectural 

int of view—which is, after all, merely the public point 
re iow ng distinct from the purely technical atandpaint 
of railway construction and management, It is in matters 
af this kind that the architect and engineer con collaborate 
on the most clearly defined lines to the great advantage 
of the work Another possible development of which the 
year has given a sign is the bringing in of the architect 
sulted, for instance, as to the design of the Mangla head 
regulator on the Upper Jhelum Canal Project. Here 
again, he points out, “the architect can almost invariably 
Le of real assistance to the engineer jalist, and that 
without affecting the cost of the work. Indoed, where 
economy is necessary, the engineer who has an architect 
by his side would probably be in a better position to cut 
down expense to an absolute minimum, To the architect 
auch works have a peculiar attraction, as they frequently 
afford unrivalled opportunities for the handling of grewt 





simple masses of materials in a broad and bold manner 


such as seldom occur in dealing with the design of ordinary 
buildings. Nor do dams and stations exhaust thia field 
of weefulness for the architect. ‘There are bridges, both 
road and railway, harbours, docks, power-stations, factory 
chimneys, etc. Instances are not hard to find of any or 
all of these in which (though possibly not yet in Indin) 
the architect has left his mark to their distinct advantage, 
An Indian instance is noticed in this Report in the employ. 


ment of Bombay, on the design of the FitzGibbon Brid 
at Poona. Koad and street alignmenta, footpaths, tl 
design of lamp-posta, clectric standards, anil all the 
thousand-and-one things that go to make up the hig 
subject of Town-Planning come also into the category.” — 
Mr. Begg gives a list of the works which have occupied 


* Members of the Institute Alling these posts are Mr, A. A. Crouch 
[F.]. Government of Bengal; Mr. Frank Lishmon [F.), United Pro. 
vinees ; Mr. BR. M. Sallivan [4.), Ponjab; Mr. «i F. Munnings [.4.], 
Behar and. Orie ; ir. A. N. Peck [4.], Central Provinces, 
Amintant Consulting Architects are Mr. 'T. Oliphant Foster [F.], Mr. H. 
"hibbe [4.], and Mr. W. J. Keir [4.}. 
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the drawing-boards of hie office during the year under 
report, They include 30 buildings under construction, 


and 2 not yet begun, or new projects. In the former 
vy are the Nagpur Cathedral, 12 churches (Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian), 5 Post Offices, King 


Edward Memorial (Lahore), Council Chambers (Nagpur 
und Simla), Forest Research Institute (Dehra Dun), Bio- 
logical Laboratory (Lahore), Agricultural Laboratory 
(Nagpur), Residency (Grwalior), Postmaster-Genoral’s 
Bungalow (Nagpur), and the Custom House (Rangoon). 
Following Mr. Bego’s Report are the Reports of the 
Consulting Architects and other officers in the Provinces, 
together with plans snd photographic illustrations af some 
of the works carried ont during the year. Of sad interest 
is the Report of the Consulting Architect to the Govern- 





ment of Burma, Mr. Henry Seton-Morria, whose death has 
only elected a Fellow last. Jone. He went to India less 
than two years ago, and had held the position of Can- 
suiting Architect but « little over a twelvemonth, 


Restoration of Monuments destroyed in the War. 

At a recent meeting of the Governing Board of the 
American Institute of Architecta a letter was read 
from Mr, Powell Evans, a prominent manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, suggesting that one-tenth of | per cent. 
of grosa sales of manufactures arising from specifica- 
tions of the architectural and engineering professions 
be set aside for a fund to be naed in co-operation with 
the Department of State for the restoration of archi- 


tectural monuments destroyed in the European War.’ 


The proposal was fully discussed, and it was agreed 
that the suggestion should be seriously considered. A 
Committee has been appointed to confer with Mr. 
Evans and report to the President. and Secretary of the 
American Institute, who are given full powers to act 
in the matter. 


Members having to do with that very mtricate suh- 
ject the protection of the foreshore, would do well to 
look up the Paper by Mr. A. T, Walmisley, M.Inst.0.E. 
(Hon, A,], entitled “ Groynes and Sea Walls,” in The 
Surceyor and Municipal and ¢ eure Engineer for 20th 
January. Mr. Walmisley deals exhaustively with the 
subject, showing the conditions which indicate the em- 
ployment of certain forme of groynes, anil giving 
numerous plans, elevations, and sections of examples 
now existing on the foreshore at various points of the 
Enelish coast, 


COMPETITIONS, 
Re-planning of Bradford Streets. 

The Corperation of Bradford invite competitive 
desizns for the re-planning of streets in the central area 
of the city. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A, will act as 
assessor. Particulars may be obtained from the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 
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Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, K.C.M.G., F.R.5., the 
distinguished engineer, who died on the inst., 
aged ninety, had been an Honorary Associate of the 
Institute since 1878. Early in his career he achieved 
world-fame aa an hydraulic engineer. In 1867 he was 
asked by the Government to report on engineering 
questions connected with the River Scheldt, and he 
was consulted about the improvement of the harhour 
of Trieste, and in regard to the rivers Don and Dmeper, 
andl the harbours of Constanza, Bourgas, and Varna. 
His plans for the enlargement of the harbour of Odesaa 
won a prize offered by the Czar in 1867. Ths name ts 
expecially associated with the extensive works carried 
out for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Lower Danube, which resulted in the increase of t 
normal depth of the cnannel from 9 feet to 19 feet, and 
in the practical stoppage of the terrible shipwrecks and 
consequent [oss of life whieh had given to the Saline 
mouth the name of * The Grave of Smilors.” In Rou- 
mania Sir Charles is regarded as the creator of the river 
of to-day and is affectionately called the ~ Father of 
the Danube.” He was consulted by the Indian 
Government in respect of the improvement of the | 
Hooghly below Calcutta and of sacred Harbour, and 
hy the President of the United States as to the best 
means of opening the South Pass of the Mississippi to 
navigation. He was one of the Commission appointed 
to consider the question of widening the Suez Canal. 
Sir Charies Hartley served in the Crimean Waras Capr 
tain of Engineers of the Anglo-Turkish contingent. 

Edwin Arthor Johnson | Fellow 1899), of Aberga- 
venny, whose death was recently announced, was 
articled in 1870 to Mr. Thomas Barnard, of Leicester, 
and was afterwards in the offices successively of Mr- 
Charles Taylor (Cardiff), Messrs. Berney and Monday 
(Croydon), and Mr. Alexander (Stockton-on-Tees). 
He began practice in 1880 at Abergavenny. His 
works include various street improvements Ut i 
vavenny, under Act of Parliament ; St. John’s Church, 
Rogerson, Newport; Birmingham District Banks at 
Abergavenny and Breeon; Clarence Hall, Crick- 
howell; Central Hall, Ebbw Vale; new nave and 
viele, Parish Church, Dowlais; new nave, Holy 
Trinity Church, Abergavenny; Public Offices, Mer~ 
thyr; Intermediate Schools, Abergavenny; New 
Infirmary, Merthyr; and the Grammar School, Aber- 
gnvenny. 


Newton Dunn [Associate 1882, Fellow 1906}, 
who died on the 23rd December last, served his articles 
with Mr. George Barnes Williams, of Mercers’ Hall, 
K.C., and was afterwards for four years in the same 
office a8 sscistant, He started practice m 1873 of 
167 Fenchurch Street, removing the following year 60 
l and 2 Bucklersbury, Cheapade, Among lis prii- 
cipal works are the Board of Works Offices, East Hill, 
Wandsworth; Chapels, Lodges, New Front, and 
Raptistery, Streatham Cemetery ; St. Mary's Church, 
Balham; All Saints Chureh, Streatham ; Eversley 
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Ladies’ School, Folkestone; and the Rectories of 
Tenby, Lianhaden, Gumfreston, and .Jeffreston, Pem- 
brokeshire. He was the architect of numerous private 
houses and blocks of shops, and of the large factory at 
Bermondsey for Messrs. Welch, Mareetson & Co. His 
200, Mr. Gerald M. Dunn (4.], wad associated with him 
i partnership and is continuing the practice at the 
same address in Bucklersbury. 

‘Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin [Licentiate] died ut 
Rondebosch and Mowbray Cottage Hospital, near 
Capetown, on 10th January 1915, aged 34 years. 
Born in London in 1881, Mr. Sladdin served his 
articles with Messrs, Young & Brown, surveyors, of 
London, with whom he remained associated until 
(05, with his private office at 7 John Street, Adelphi, 
from TM. In 1905 he settled at Capetown, joining 
his brother, Mr, Thomas Arthur Sladdin, F.R.I.B.A., 





where they practised as Milne & Sladdin until March 


1910, when the partnership was dissolved, Mr. T. A. 
Sladdin gomg to Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the de- 
ceased taking over all interests in the firm at Cape- 
town, with office at Union Castle Buildings, Adder- 
loy Street. Mr. FR. B. Sladdin was a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, He waa elected Associate 
Member of the Cape Institute of Architects (allied to 
the R-LBLA.) on the 18th October 1910, and Fellow on 
the Ath April 1913. The funeral, which took place at 
Wolternade No. | Cemetery, was largely attended by 
friends and members of the profession and of the Cape 
Institute, whieh was formally represented by its Past 
President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid, wlio ulso attended 
48 Hon. Secretary in South Africa to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Sladdin during 
his ton years’ practice in Capetown had won the 
eatenm of the profession genorally, and wt the time of 
fis decease was serving upon the Council of the Cape 
Institute, where his shrewd common-sense and uniform 
Courtesy had secured the respect of the governing 
howdy, Whose sympathy goes out to his young widow 
and child now in England —Antiur H. Rei [PF] 





LEGAL. 
District Surveyors and the London County Schools, 
Datoser vs, Amie & Ca., Lan. 

This waa a tase heand belure Mr, A. E, Gill, Magistrate at 
~ Tower Hridge Police Court, in reapeot of a clait from the 
thers for fore amounting tio £7 (hs, Nd. by the District Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Charles Archihald Doubney, on work done to a 

hlic Elementary School belonging to the LOC) at Sonth- 
wark Park, Rermonihery. 

Mr. P. F. Duality, on behalf of the Plaintiff ; the Solicitor ta 
the LC.C, on behalf of the Defendants. 

Mr, Gill gave judgment ox follows :— | 
Ars isa complaint by the District Surveyor under Sections 
in eal 197 of the London Building Act, 1864, claiming fees 
th Peace of work dons the defendants as contractors to 

né London County Couneil at their school in Southwark Park 

aaa which is situated in the complainant's district. It is 
mi sat that if anything is duc, the amount claimed is 

lt has been provédor ailmitted that the work in question 








dt was pot conten | 
builders trom serving building notices in teapect of alterations 


was done upon buildings “ according to plans which are, under 
regulations relating to the payment of grants, required to be, 
and have been, approved by the Board of Edonation “* within 
the meaning of Heetion 3 of the Education (Administrative 
Proviaiona) Act, HH), under which Act “ any provisions in an 
local Act dealing with the eonstruction of mew buddings ” do 
not apply “in the case of any new Muildings being school 
premises to be erected according to” euch plans. 

The work in question consiated of (1) extenstve altermtions 
to the Intants' Depas > (2) the addition of « new wing. 

In July last ao information laid by the present complainant 
qyainat the defendants for failure to serve a buildin# gotice 
under Sections 145 and 200, Sub-section J1 (4), in respect of 
the eime work was heard by me at this Court. T[ then held 
that the wing was nota new building, but an addition to an 
existing one.* Tt haz been contended that that finding isin the 
nature of a judgment m rem, or a j inier perhes, 
creating an eatoppel, and so concluaive of the fact in this case, 

Arsuming that the parties are the aame—and it is to be 
obeerved that the former qrotsning 7s for a penalty and in 
the nature of a oriminal matter, while thia ia purely civji— 
an midition and not a wew building was incidental only to 
aential to tho conviction, because, on the view that I touk, a 
building notice should have been served in respect of the 
alteration. . 

T have, therefore, held that it is open to the defendants to 
Taise this question again im these proceedings, and admitted the 
evidence. I, however, ser no reason to alter the opinion that 
[ then formed, andl accordingly hold for the purposes of this 
complaint, amd for the reasons which I then gave and need mot 
mpeat, that the extension of the Infants’ Department ia not a 
“now building” but an “addition * to an old one. 

Under the London pein Barta 184 (see Grd Schedule), 
the District Papi td ig entitled to fees in mepect to “* addi 
tions “to and * alterations “ of existing buildings wa distinct 
fram “ new baildings,” and the second point which I have to 
consider is whether that right is affected by the Edeoaton 
(Adminisitative Provisions) Act, 1011, Section 3. 

Tn termes the Intter Act only exempts “ new buildings.” Ty 
the London Building Act, 154, might be “a mew building 
within the meaning of the Artof 1011. But! think no argu- 
ment has been addreseed to me in support of the contention, if 
the contention iz made, that the night of the District Surveyor 
to fees in pospect of alterations is affected by the Act of 111, 

li appears to me that the right of the District Surveyor to 
fees in reapect of additions and alterations remains anni 
hy the later Act. Lam confirmed in thiv view by obser 

at in the ease of Holliday & Greenwood, Lid. v, District 
Surrcyora’ Association (fncorporaied) a Dicksce (TS JP. 202), 
that the Act of 1911 exempted the 





and additions to seheol promises, although the plans had been 
duly approved by the hoard of Education. The appellants 


pleaded guilty to the information for failing to aerve « building 
natiew in : 


fo the Magistrate the information for failing to serve a patios 
in respect to the now wing of the Paragon School, for him to 
determine whether this work was a new building or on altered 
PSH The Court appeare to haye been of opinion that, na 
far aa alterations or additions are concerned, a building notion 
should be served notwi the Act of 1001, - 
The principal point raised for the deferwe is based upon the 
rurticular facts of this case. It is contended that the District 
urveyor had not am! could not have any duties to perform, 
and that, therefore, he is entitled to no fees. 
sought to be drawn between the facts of this case and those in 
Galbraith v. Dicker (T4 JP. 48), and retlianes is placed on the 
deciaion in Weetminaler Corporation v. Woieon (1002, 2 KB. 





® Reported folly ait pags 64 of the Joveskat ELBA. for Sth 
Angust 14. 


inrespret to the alterations to existing buildings at the 
Victory Place Sebooi. And the Divisional Court referred back. 
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TIT}. That was a cas 


Landon County Council to the F 
the dicta relied a chk esnee theka 1 fi ot Survey 
is not entitled Pegs eg who purporting to exercise feoutiens 
under the London Building Act for the 
foe procera to inspect a structure to which the B 
has no application, or whieh he knows to be of so insi 
p dlsauderiee that chars is notlhing for fies to ine peo ban it be 
eaid/in the present cane tint the complainant had ret ing es 
inspect when he learnt that thear building o 

begun at the Southwark Park School ? Until en actian 
be had no knowledge of the nature and extent of the work. 

Although the building is exempt under Section 201 (5) 
from Parta VI. and VIL. of the Act, there are questions upon 
which be has to satisfy himeelf tags of pred et ee of the 
Act, questions of hoight, of | 
anal shossibily others, By Seetion 1 Peatbed to ps a 
monthly return of every building which hac n enlarged ue 
altered, fee by Section 16] his signed return is to he deemed a 
certificate that “all the works enumerated therein as com- 
pleted have been done in all respects in accordance with the 
Act tata eatiot bie anole ee and that they have 
been duly wag” Lt ia that by Section 201 
(5) the District ja relieved af all duties in respect of 
moterinle mod ad of construction, and that as the build- 
Inge are Sec einkaetable ciisbunete tees the street, and the cleva- 
tion of the old building has not been raised, and the addition 
haa no storey above the ground floor, no question as to the 
building line or height, 1m | arose, It to me, never- 
theless, that thea are facts which it is the duty of the Distriet 
Siry: to astertain, 

74 sahy be that a cursery examination of the plans or of the 
works in hand vi ere ae oe reveal aga Rye 

lirrach of wi respen 
aa hpweter: follow tok duty of the Distriot Surveyor 
would have been more onerous if the addition had been more 
than one storey high and in proximity to the street. It might 
«Hill have been obvious on mere inapartion that it wax within 
the building line and below the timited height. 

Tt hes been ‘that no question can arise with regard to 
boilding line, because the London Count: Council can consent 
to the erection of a building beyond the r line —Sertion 
22(1) Asimilar argument in ree ret ln re ae 
in the onse of the London Cownly Council vy, . 
daeoiation & Willa (73 J.P, 292), and did not peters taal 
to the Court, It may be true that in this ease the complain- 
ant's duties have been light. He has merely visited the premi- 
sew from time to time, ascertained what waa the work in hard, 
and #atiafied himself that no breach of the Building Act waa 
contemplated of committed. If it is contended that the fees 
in the Bcheduto are Aenaserg be method ee siete 
appears to be that are t of remuneration pre- 
seribedd by the Act for carrying out the general du duties of am 
triet Surveyor. And if the fees are exoesave tho London 
County Council by Beection 154 (1) haa the remedy in ite own 
hands. As the | Chief Justice observed in Galbravi v, 
Pickeee: “ iF theve was any ground fox maying that these fons 
were too high, having regard to the work had to be cone, 
wider such ee ershesie on might have been laid down 

i aa 74 pa 

y a heppears a oe that this case Hot by the authority of 
Londen County Council +, District Surveyors’ Association 
Wrilia Sbaivb Pa pores (ladbronth oe Diekser, is ote hee 
in particular toll jaiees in the j 

Chief Justion Lig hemwaaebriri Seas tah nly mde os 

nt words * supervising wor 

on cae Les is ant secrets applicable to the case at iene, 
Tt is mat rvising the work ; it ta doing the work or duty of 
a Thstriot Surveyor. Seatiry Meer gete tiny myself, but it 
cannot be scriouly diepoted that under Part V. of the Act 
the Surveyor has many things to watoh ; he has to watch the 
height; he bas to watch the onions Jee he has to watch 
the bye-laws, It may be in o cnae thid ind sione af thoes 
things are likely to be infringed; but, at the sumo time, we 
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have the Act to deal pee Papert "That way be: this 
portiouler cote Ae woulsl fay ing. pore 
jectly true, but it does not follow because he has r bo lo 
in a particular case he will have nothing to do in any ease. . -. 
T cannot help pointing ont that the Third Schedule, which ia a 
echedule aa to fees, tea fees which are for general 
survines, and jeca which are in many cases for no aermces at all, 
and fees which are for special services. Mr. Lush's argument 
proceeds on this | that wales you bail shaw: thnk Che Gentes 
veyor has done some work of which the County Council get the 
benefit, ha is te have no fee atall, That would strike at the 
root of this sort of general fees ped bo the Serucyor as avch, 
because a building is bring ereoted in his district, over 
building he hos got some—l must use the word * supervision,’ 
because I cannot use o better word—some supervision under 
the Act other than Parte VIL and VII." 

Judgment was given for the amount claimed, with 25 guiness 
oogte. 


MINUTES. IX, 
BrEeciaL (HNEnAL Mena: Hora Goto dapat, 


At « Special General Meeti in convencd in secordance with 
the By-laws to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, oid held on Monday, lat March 1915, at 8 A vey 
sent: Mr, J. Alfred Gotch, F\8.A., Vice-Preandent in ‘the Obair ; 
Fellows (including T menaliens of the Council), 6 Associates 
including 1 member of the Council), | Hon. Associate, and 
i Licentiate : 
On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Wm. Wood- 
ward LF], if was unanimously 
Krsotven, That subject to His eaty’a Sarin 
tian the Royal Goll Medal Salar ahs «jection ea 
tecture be pirannted this year to Mr. Frank Darling, of 
Toronto, Canada, for his executed works aa an architect. 
This concloded the business of the meeting. 


Bostivess Cesena. Murerooa: Evecris or Memanrs. 

At a General Meeting (Business) held Monday, lat March 
1M, following the meeting above recorded, anid aimilarly oon- 
iro the Minutes of the Meeting held 15th February 115, 

ng been published in the JocmaL, wero taken aa reel and 
£ ly ia cormoect. 

Hon. Paving Bato announced the decease of the following 
members : Associate, elected 1887; Arthur 
Marshall, Associate, lected 1882; and Thomas Woodbridge 
Riggs, Licentiate, dected 1010, 

e decease wae aleo aonounced of Sir Charles Augusta 
Hartley, K.C.MLG,, FLAS, Hon, Adsocivle, elected 187 pa 
on the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was rosolved that the 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of its distinguished Honorary 
Associate Sir Charles Harthey be reconted on the Minutes, ancl 
that o messagn of aympathy and condolence be conveyed to hie 
near relative, pm 

The Hon. Secre: the receipt of « num 
blink pesakaten 10 tao Ueber and « cordial vote of thanks 
Was paced to the donors. 

The following gentlemen attending for the firat time «ince 
their election were formally admitted by tho Chairman: 
Charles Ww ilinm Bowles, Fediow. am! Jomes Henry Pontin {of 


a sey Nes aria ih Licendinte, 
hie announced the nomination af John Alexander 
Ope Allan, Godin Aursce 100, Inet Medaltiat ‘Beso 1910, 
Licentiate 191%, a8 a candidate for the Fellowship, 
The following candidates were elewted | ehow of hands :— 
Ae Associate: MACGREGOR, J 
oe Hox, Assocute: PEACOCK, WALTER, M.V-0. 
The Chairman called attention to the measured dmwi 
and sketches on the walls | ting the work done by 4 
ir cnce & tour in Franco and italy na 
Meilallist 1% ities 


PC ree ait ric sigan Nain shod meeting exparated wt 
pm 
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ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. 
By James WILLIAMS, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March 1915, 


NI of the chief objecta in the study of medieval art ia the lesson it conveys in the rise and fall of 
the great governing principles which influenced its development, to unparalleled excellonce 
= on the one hand, and to the negleet of the essential ideals which slowly lod to degeneration 
. the uither, The history and progress are seen best in the works themselves, better than in any 
Rape ern emeemengregerny nna 
° Sch C1 ICI See - bony, with t ‘al evolution of 
enOUgns, the religious outlook has entirely changed from that of the mediaval position ; but the more the 
subject of monumental art is considered, (he more one is impressed with the deep religious feeling that 
fede ae work of the best periods, and this was evidently the basia of inspiration for the consummate 
We beiss the infinite resources for which the work is justly noted. Another important lesson, amongst 
anv others, which the study of this subject teaches, is the immense value and possibilities of honest 
criftstnanship, which alone has produced all the various objects that we as a nation moat prize ; but 
pec! with the general use of machinery hand labour has largely died out, the workman hag been robbed 
s ms greatest heritage, and the creative powers of a whole nation of workers are asleep. 
nie rine ha us appeared in recent years dealing with the different aspeots and details of 
Blisteties : be I will only mention two, that by Messrs, Brindley andl Weatherley, contaming 
avons Of many of the finest tombs in Europe, and that invaluable work by Messrs. Prior and 
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Gardner, An Account of Medical Figure Sculpture in England, which forms such an important feature 
of the monument. 

The history of the English monument may be said to commence with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and it has been stated that by the second century Christians were to be found in almost every 
part of the Roman Empire. Tertullian, in 208, states that when Severus went to quell the northern - 
tribes of Britain Christianity had found its way there. The Romans were perhaps the first to erect 
atone tomba and headstones here, displaying sculptured busts and heads. 

The northern invaders of Europe from about the end of the fifth to the eighth century are repre- 
sented in some parts of our country by monuments and crosses showing rude interlacing patterns of 
Scandinavian choracter. ‘The advent of Christianity made an entirely new outlook, and the cross 
provided a great and permanent motive for the carver's art, though it was not generally adopted until 
Saxon times. From the eighth to the twelfth century there are many monumenta in the three Kingdoms 
decorated with frets, lozenges, and runic work. The precise origin of some crosses put up in these 
early times is a matter of debate ; some belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the North and 
Weat of England are supposed to be of Coptic origin. Many were destroyed by the Normans, or were 
used as building material in the new churches which they erected. 

Of the various things influencing the character of the monument the materials of which they were 
made and the quarries and workshops that produced them are interesting points. The country 
abounds in good stone and marble. From the earliest times the quarries, their nearest towns, and the 
creat churches have been centres of monumental masons and their works. Throughout the Middle 
Ages flat tombe, marble and stone effigies, stately monuments, reredoses, saints, and angels were mide 
and kept in stock and distributed throughout the country. In these times, when everything was made 
by hand, the number of aiilled workmen was much larger in proportion than it is to-day. London was 
perhape the elief city for all the arts, although every large town was a self-contamed centre. 

Purbeck marble from Dorsetshire had been used for architectural purposes in Roman times, and from 
the twelfth century a considerable trade was done in the shop-made carved and moulded caps and 
bases, shafts, fonts, carved effigies, slabs, altar tombs, and blocks of this material. Purbeck became an 
important centre and school of masons. A royal palace was at Corfe. Some of the marblers from 
Corfe came to London and Westminster, and settling down worked in the shops of the effigy maker#- 
The early effigies are said to have been copied from those made of a dark-coloured marble coming from 
fournai. The chief Purbeck effimes were made from about 1150 to 1200, and those of the London 
school, consisting chiefly of bishops and knights in armour, were much im favour, and were copied in 
stone throughont the country. ‘Trade fell off in the carly part of the fourteenth century when alabaster 
was introduced and became generally used for the effigy and monument. Purbeck marble, however, 
eontinued in vse for monumental purposes, apart from the figure, down to the sixteenth century. 
The shop production of Purbeck marble and stone effigies in the medieval period was an outcome of the 
early carving, ut it accounts for the number of conventional cross-legged figures which are to be found 
all over the country und have little connection with the attitude which is supposed to represent o 
crusader, 

Effigies and monuments of stone were prodaced before as well as concurrently with those made in 
Purbeck marble and alabaster. Beautiful as the Purbeck effigies are, the marble was worked to its 
tnost limits, ‘The masons of Wells, before 1200, had made the effigies of their bishops in Doulting 
sione. Many others came from the same shops, and when the Purbeck mdustry declined Bristol 
and Wells, amongst other places, became famous partly through their nearness to (quarries of good 
stone, which always commanded the chief trade, especially m places near the coast, The best period 

of the freestone effigy is said to have been from 1250 to 1860 (during which time there came an influence 
on seulpture from France, on the London carvers, and from Germany in the northern school), ‘The 
appearance of the cushion under the head is sapposed to mark the change in the treatment of the effigy 
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from the upright character to the recumbent attitude. The stone effigies of London were generally 
coated with fine plaster, and this, together with the whole monument, was painted in rich colour and 
relieved with gilding, The mail armour, at first painted on the effigy, was with other details afterwards 
impressed on the face of the plaster when aoft, or was carved. It was not until about 1300 that 
individual representation appeared in the effigy, and portraiture in the modern sense was seldom 
attempted until later. It may be noted with reference to the design of the monument that from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century the architectural and constructive motive is the key to all the finest 
work of that period. 

The various crafts employed in building and embellishing the church were amongst the chief trades 
in the Middle Ages. ‘Though marble is used in most of the great monuments, the constructional work 
and the Jeading features are chiefly in stone. The Eleanor crosses, chiefly of stone, which were put up 
wherever the coffin of the Queen rested, between Headingley and Westminster, are said to be from the 
designe of the Westminster masons, who carved the figures and decoration, When such refinement of 
masonry as is seen in Edward II.’s tomb at Gloucester was undertaken, stone was naturally chosen, 
Wherever there was a large supply of good stone a school of masons and carvers generally sprang up, 
although the trade was not confined to the quarries, blocks of stone being sent by road and water 
to all parts, 

As early as the twelfth century alabaster was used for architectural works, as may be seen in the 
Norman doorway on the west front of Tutbury Church, Derbyshire. The best alabaster came from 
Uhellaston, Derbyshire, though Nottingham, not far off, 13 sai to have been the headquarters of the 
carvers, London, too, was a great centre of the alabaster trade. The facility with which it could be 
carved and coloured for monumental purposes and for architectural furnishing naturally led to its 
extensive use, but the chief part of the trade was in the effigy and tomb. 

Oak in the Karly and Middle Ages was extensively used for constructional and decorative works, 
particularly in districts remote fromstone quarries, and altar tombs with their effigies and canopies were 
often made in oak, painted in colours, gilded, orenamelled. Wood effigies, chiefly in oak, have been used, 
logether with freestone, marble, and metal. In some places wood came more readily into use whore 
f00d timber was obtained in abundance and skilled workmen were available. Although there are about 
ninety effigies existing, twenty-four of these being of women, and the rest nearly all in military attire, 
numbers have bean destroyed. It is said that the Black Death killed off most of the carvers of effigies, 
and certainly not many in wood were made after 1550 until the sixteenth century, when the use of wood 
was for a time revived. Many of them were painted or cased in metal, Some of the earliest are those 
of Sir Hugh Bardolfe (d, 1204), in Barham Chureh, Norfolk; the Duke of Normandy, m Gloncester 
Cathedral, carved about 1280; Sir John de Pitchford (d. 1280), in Pitchford Church, Shropshire. The 
beautiful arcaded tomb of the Earl of Salisbury (d. 127), son of Henry II., in Salisbury Cathedral, is in 
oak, but the effizy in stone; the effigy and tomb were painted in rich colours throughout and gilded. 
The tomb of William de Valence (d. 1296), in Westminster Abbey, had a life-size wood effigy covered 
With plates of enamellac copper, resting on an arcaded table tomb of wood, with enamelled backgrounds 
and raised figures; the work is aaid to be from Limoges, once famous for its enamel industry, William 
de Valence was half-brother of Henry III, and father of Avmer de Valence, whese monument is in the 
Sanctuary. The wood effigy of Henry V. (d. 1422), which rests under his magnificent chantry at 
Westminster, was probably covered with the same kind of enamelled plates, but the head was of silver. 
The finest instance of a wooil canopy is that above the tomb of Archbishop Kemp (d. 1454), in 
Canterbury Cathedral. | 

The effigy, as well a4 numerous and important accessories of the monument, was sometimes 
made in metal, chiefly bronze. It has been said that, as regards effigies in metal, perhaps no church can 
show a more complete and beautiful series than our own Westminster Abbey, the earliest being thoae 
representing Henry IIT. (d. 1272) and Queen Bleanor (d. 1291), The artist was one William Torel. From 
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original accounts we learn that he was a goldsmith, that he worked in the King's palace, and that the 
casting took place in the churchyard adjoining the Abbey. The next in the series 1s the effigy of 
Edward III. ; here the work, although tho face is apparently a cast from life, ig much coarser. Then 
follow the figures of Richard IT. and his Queen; these are more carefully treated. ‘Ihe last of the 
aeries are the Countess of Richmond, and Henry VII. and his Queen; they are surpassingly well 
done, although the draperies are not so elegantly disposed as in Torel's work. The little figures of 
saints at the sides of the royal tomb deserve particular attention.* Other bronze effigies are those of 
the Black Prinee at Canterbury and the Earl of Warwick in Warwick Church. In a few cases 
silver was employed. Henry IL is said to have caused a figure of his daughter Catherine (d. 1257) to 
be made in silver, and in the same reign a silver image of the Earl of Gloucester was placed on his 
tomb in Tewkesbury Abbey. 

An interesting feature in connection with the table tomb is the metal hearse, which served the 
double purpose of protecting the effigy and providing standards for the numerous candles which were 
lighted on the occasion of various festivals, Instances are the one in iron round the tomb of Lord 
Marmion in Tanfield Church, Yorkshire, and the brass hearse over the effigy of the Earl of Warwick at 
Warwick, A fine iron sereen surrounds the tomb of the Earl of Arundel, in Arundel Church, with 
embattled rails and ten buttressed standards, with moulded bases, and caps with prickets for candles. 
There is the matchless and well-known iron grille over the tomb of Queen Eleanor at Westminster. 
There are good iron sereens round the tomb of the Black Prince and others in Trinity Chapel, Canter- 
bury. In the Choir of Salisbury Cathedral is the chantry chapel of Lord Hungerford (d. 1429), the sides 
of which consist of a lofty iron framework or screen with a moulded cornice, furnished with shields at 
intervals and surmounted by an ornamental cresting, and divided into three sections by standards, 
between which it is filled in with upright bars, set anglewise; the whole, including the flat ceilmg, 
was painted and decorated. 

Cast-iron slabs were used for memorials as early as 1500, both in the church and churchyard, 
near the old ironwork eentres. At Burwash, in Sussex, is a long cast-iron slab said to be of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, with a small cross on the upper part, and at its base “ Orate pro anima.” 

Arms and heraldry formed a conspicuous feature on the monument, and came into nse here about 
the middle of the twelfth century. It had its origin in the necessity for identifying the various com- 
batants in times of war and tournaments, especially when men Were covered with armour. Crests and 
devices were shown on coins from an early period, and on seala from the twelfth century onwards, for 
individuals and for both religious and civil corporations. One of the first shields bearing arms is on 
the seal of Richard L. (1189), showing the lion rampant. Early in the reign of King John the parted 
shield first appears, followed by quurterings, which is said to have spread through the example set by 
Queen Eleanor on her marriage to Edward L in 1254. But arms are not much m evidence here until 
the end of the thirteenth century, The Crosades, too, brought the custom into prominence. The 
iIndignia worn on the coat over the armour were also displayed on shield and ensign, floating pennon and 
banner. Towards the end of the fourteenth century bishops exhibited the arms of the see with their 
own, Inthe fifteenth century painted arms decorated all the important possessions of the holder, and 
throughout the Middle Ages down to modern times heraldry was a marked feature of the monument. 

The heraldic tabard in the first quarter of the fifteenth century was worn over the steel armour, 
and women a8 well os men are sometimes shown on effigies with the heraldic cloak or mantle. The 
evidence afforded by heraldry has often proved valuable in determining the period or the identity of 
monuments. Supporters to the shield appear about the middle of the fourteenth century. Badges 
were used from early times. Orders, collars, and chains are shown on many effigies, The Order of the 
Garter is said to have been founded by Edward IIL. about 1346; the Collar of $.S., founded by 
Henry IV. long before his accession in 1599, and shown on numerous effigies, was the cognizance of the 

* Sir G. G. Scott, Cleanings from Westminater Abbey. 7. |= 
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House of Lancaster. The Collar of Suns and Roses was adopiod by the House of York. The Collar 
of the Thistle was founded by James II. in 1687. Other private devices were used at times. A well- 
mown foreign Order is that of the Golden Fleece, founded by Philip of Burgundy in 1429, and that of 
St. Michael, founded by Louis of France in 1469. 





Exeter Cathetreal, 64. James' Chapel: Tomb of Bishop Leofrin (re. 1260 


In the twelfth century the first effigies of knights appear clad throughout in mail armour; in 
Jeceeding ageg, slowly and naturally, the armour changed with the changing weapons of war, and the 
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summary of such a subject is never entirely aatisfactory, but armour has been roughly classified as 
follows: Twelfth century, ring and mail, unmixed with plate; thirteenth century, mixed mail and 
plate, the mail predominating ; fourteenth century, mixed mail and plate, the plate predominating ; 
fifteenth century, era of complete plate. From the end of the fifteenth century armour hecame more 
decorative than useful, but it continued to be shown on monuments down to the seventeenth century. 

Civilian costume presents fewer debatable points than armour, but there is no time on the present 
eeeasion to consider it. When we come to ladies’ costume, especially in the later centuries under 
consideration, the changes may not be so constant and bewildering as they are to-day, but in any case 
the various fashions are faithfully shown on the effigy and the weepers, and will repay eareful study. 
Simplicity is ever a ruling feature in all that 13 best. 

Small tombs are an interesting section of monumental art. Some instances are those of three 
children of Henry IIT. and four children of Edward L., and those of William of Windsor and Blanche de 
la Tour, in Westminster Abbey, and William of Hatfield in York Minster. In such cases the figures, 
although of children, are generally shown in the armour or costume of men or women of the time. 
In Elizabeth's reign rows of kneeling children often appear on the tomb of their parents. The small 
effigy of a boy bishop at Salisbury of the thirteenth century illustrates a well-known custom in 

Semi-effigial monuments, of which there are a considerable number all over the country, chiefly of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should be noticed. The figure of the semi-effizy on slabs and brasses 
is generally associated with a ¢ross, The idea of representing only a portion of the igure may have been 
a passing phase in monumental art, or may have been due to a desire to provide a constant remembrance: 
of the deceased on the tomb in which the body lay. Some carry a double semi-efigy. Many are placed 
within mural arches ; thev are also shownon numerons brasses. Many were done about the period of the 
Black Death, some of a rude character, like the work of unskilled carvers. Some of the most noted 
examples are Princess Joanna (d. 1240), wife of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, at Margem ; Bishop Ethelmar 
de Valence in Winchester Cathedral (1260), Sir William de Staunton (d. 1826) at Stannton, Notting- 
hamshire, and Sir John Daubygne (d. 1364) at Norton Brze, Oxfordshire. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between medi#val and modern life may be seen in the almost entire. 
absence in the present day of colour, in our buildings, acceagories, and costume—unless you call black 
colour: one would have thought that if the Academy were too shy to give a lead in the matter of evening 
dreas the Institute might in mercy take pity on mankind. Throughout the Middle Ages, and until the 
Reformation, the colour scheme pervaded everything; ao legacy coming down from very early days, 
it had its origin in the gorgeous Kast. Our churches were resplendent with all the incidents of sacred 
subjects painted on walls and vaulted ceiling, together with a fine scheme of harmonious decoration 
The whole life and surroundings of the people were steeped in rich colour, and the monuments in the 
churches shared this to the full. ; 

The tomba of the saints and of the great nobles made an important feature in the church, and upon 
them was expended some of the choicest work in design and decoration ; from base to pinnacle every 
part of the tomb was painted m glowing hues and gilded. Jewels often decorated the crowns, mitres, 
pastoral erooks, belts, sword-hilts, and seabbards, as well as the dress. Beautiful patterns in endless 
designs ran along borders and bands, square or diagonal diapering covered the broad surfaces, gilding 
and burnished gold were freely used on tho salient points and mouldings. Quatrofoil and trefoil orma- 
ment was frequently employed, and dark-pamted tracery in the sunk panels and other parts, as well as 
vlass mosaic. The backs of some niches have patterns in gold, like those on the old velvets and bro- 
cades ; the vaulting of the canopies and the ceilings of the wood testers often had painted subjects on 8 
gold or blue ground studded with stars ; sometimes they were decorated with delicate scrolls of yine OF 
other leafage. Some monuments had more gold than colour, Enamelled or painted horaldie shields 
ware used on the table tombs as well as on the cornice and other parts of the monument, 
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In some churches may be seen an arched recess, more or less decorated, in which ta generally a 
table tomb where the Easter Sepulchre was regularly set up. In the Middle Ages there was often a a 
provision made in wills for the tomb to be used as an Haster Sepulehre. 


= 

Twairrs-Cenrerny Monuments, a 

Although before the Norman Conquest many monuments existed, and some remain, comparatively = 
little is known of them. Where ornament appears it is mostly of Scandinavian origin, In Bakewell i 


Church is a small Anglo-Saxon coped tomb decorated with rude carving and edged with a ropelike mould- : 
ing; others of a different kind, but about the same age, exist at Kirby, Ingleby, and Arncliffe, York- 
shire, and at Wirksworth, Derbyshire. It miiy be noted that the motive of decorative art in carving 


and painting is often to be founil in the old illuminated munuseripts which exhibit a profusion of orna- | i 
ment of Norse character, 7 
The Christian monument begins with the stone coffin which was hewn out of a solid block and was . : 
buried underground ; later the stone ¢offin was interred, with the lid showing on the floar of the church ; : 
‘hen the whole appears with the lid and sides, sometimes decorated with ornament and forming a“ raised 
tomb.” Some of the eleventh century have a rude areading round the sides. Monumental slabs of the " 
same period were discovered at Cambridge Castle ornamented with circular crosses and interlacing work. . 
Some are coped longitudinally and others transversely as well as longitudinally forming a cross, and are ‘ ‘ 
generally shown tapering in width to the feet. At first furnished with a simple cross, they afterwards , 


appear with floriated erosses and borders of enrichment; some are covered with carved foliage, having 
birds and animals interwoven. ‘Then the erude efigy appears on the slab, The raised tomb sometimes 7 
takes the form of a sarcophagus, similar to that attributed to Archbishop Theobald (c. 1160) at Canter- 
bury; afterwards the raised or table tomb has its sides divided into arcades, niches, or panels, often i 
containing statuettes, and its slab generally havimg an effigy or a brass. By 
The seulptured figure is shown on the monument about the early part of the twelfth century, first 
in its simplest form with little relief , and sometimes surrounded by carved leafage and seroll work, similar 
to that of Bishop Roger (d. 1139) at Sahsbury ; then the clear figure appeara (like that of Abbot Laurence 
in the cloisters at Westminster), Gradually theeffiigy developed from the low relief sculpture to that of 
the complete figure, with rounded limbs and all the details of dress or armour. Some of the early effigies 
are of the long conventional type like the seulptured figured on the west fronts of churches. ‘The effigies 
of the early abbots at Peterborough show the figure in partial relief. The first effigies of bishopa are 
bareheaded, then a low mitre appears, and afterwards this increases in height and ts richly jewelled. The 
bishop's ataif at first has a simple crook, generally held in the left hand, burning outwards, it 1 said, to ¢ 
indicate external jurisdiction, while the abbot’s crook turns inwards, showing his domestic rule. 
The Crugades mark an unportant era in the history of the monument. At the end of the twelfth 
Century effigies in armour appear on raised slabs, like those in the Temple Church ; some ire in partial 
relief, but in those of later knichts the limbs stand out and the whole of the figure is undercut. Most 
of the effigies abroad are shown with closed eyes, but English effigies generally have the eyes open. 
At the end of the twelfth century a marked feature is seen in the figures of some knights, who ure 
shown drawing or sheathing the sword, 





Tumrnestu-Cexttray MoncMents. : 

_ The monuments of this as of the previous century are chiefly those of royal personages, great ecele- 

slastics, the nobility, and mon in armour; effigies of ladies, of which there are comparatively few, appear 
in the simple and beautiful costume of the time. 

In the early part of the century the effigies of ecclesiastics retain the stiff and formal character of 

former years, Slowly they developed to that of bolder relief and greater refinement ; the effigies of 

bishops are shown with the head surrounded with a simple pediment-shaped canopy with a trefoil arch : 
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this head canopy grew into an elaborate feature, supported by delicate shafts on each side, carried down 
to the foot of theslab, giving the appearance of a figure enshrined ina canopied niche, Some are enriched 
with foliage overlapping the shafts at intervals; others have a series of small niches at the aides, each 
containing a figure. Another form of monument is seen in the tomb of Bishop Gilbert de Glanville in 
Rochester Cathedral, of the sarcophagus type, and that of Archbishop Seval de Bovill in York Minster, 
which has a low open trefoiled arcading, roofed with a coffin-shaped slab. The effigies of ladies m 
long flowing robes are generally shown with the hands m prayer, the head ona cushion, with an angel at 
each side, and the feet on dogs. Some examples are the effigy in the Lady Chapel m Worcester 
Cathedral, Lady Berkeley in Bristol Cathedral, an Abbess in Romsey Church, Lady FiteAlan in 
Chichester Cathedral, Aveline Countess of Lancaster and Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey, 





Oanterbury; Tomb of Archbishop Meopham (153). 


. 

Fine effigies of the nobility clad in armour which exist vary considerably during this pero. DOT 
of the earliest are the Karlof Pembroke in the Temple Church, the Marl of Oxford in Hatfield Church, 
Fasex, and the Earl of Salisbury in Salisbury Cathedral. Many form the cover of the stone coffin, 
others are placed on 4 table tomb decorated round the sides with simple arches or with panels contaming 
a quatrefoil in each. The plain-shafted areading rou! the tomb had been in use some time when small 
figures called weepers were introduced in canopied niches, representing members of the family ; valu- 
able in the firat stages as examples of beautiful sculpture, they are also an excellent record of costume 
in each period. A great feature towards the end of the century is the canopy over-arching the tulle 
tomb with a straight-sided pediment, decorated with crockets and finial and flanked by buttresses 
like those on the north side of the sanctuary at Westminster, Some form part of the tombe which are 
receased in the wall of the church, as that of Bishop Leofrie at Exeter, and tht of Archbishop Peckham 
at Canterbury. Another type of monument. had its origin in the rich hearse which stood in the eburelt 
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over the coffin at burial, as the monument of Archbishop Gray in York Minster, and that of Bishop 
Gridport at Salisbury, Many decorated slabs exist of this century, as well as coped tombs with crosses 
in rehef, and recesses were often built for them. ‘Towards the end of the century some table tombs have 
armorial bearmngs on shields in the arcading round the sides, like those on Queen Eleanor's tomb. 
With reference to the subject of portraiture, although in the case of many effigies a purely conventional 
character was adopted, others show marked features which indicate an attempt ata likeness. By the 
end of the fourteenth century portraiture had made considerable progress, and in the fifteenth century 
it became an established feature, although by no means common; but from the sixteenth century the 
individual features and expression were generally shown. As, however, with the shop-made Purbeck 
ofiigies, so it was with the early conventional alabaster figures, as well as the monumental brasses - 
great numbers were made depicting the same type, so that portraiture was impossible in most cases. 


FourTRENTH-CENTURY MONUMENTS. 

Asa whole, monuments in this century show great varicty of design und freedom in treatment, 
with an ever-increasing richnesa and profusion of earved ornament and foliage, evidently based upon a 
close study of nature. That beautiful feature the arched canopy over the tomb in its early stages had 
the equilateral arch, with cireular euspings, plain spandrels, and broudly-spacod crockets, like that 
over Archbishop Grenefeld's tomb in York Minster ; this grew into the ogee arch with double cuspings. 
curved spandrels, close-set crockets, rich heraldic display, and profuse decoration, as seen on the monu- 
nent of Lady Perey in Beverley Minster, The sides of the table tomb developed an increased number of 
niches, with elaborate tracery heads or richly carved and crocketed canopies. The tomb of the Karl 
of Warwick, in St. Mary's, Warwick, has an arcade of thirty-six moulded arches with cusped heads, 
containing as many statuettes in bronze, ‘The great canopy may cover either a slab or a table tomb, 
aud the monument often rests beneath the pier arches of the chancel, or is recessed in the wall; some 
with moulded areh, erooketed label, and flanking buttresses, others with a triple-arched and groined 
canopy resting on piera. | 

A great feature of this century i¢ the table tomb with a lofty spiral canopy, like those of dwar T. 
at Gloucester and Sir Hugh Despencer at Tewkesbury. Coped and flat tombs as well as incised slabs 
showing many forms of ornamental erosses continued in use, and various devices were employed show- 
ing the rank or calling of the deceased. 

The Purbeck effigy went out of use at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the oak figure 
ume in for a time, and then the alabaster effigy, which remained for a long period, together with the 
stone efigy. About the middle of the ventury, through the increasing trade and wealth of the country, 
the merchant came into prominence and had his tomb, like that to William Delapole in Trinity 
Church, Hull, first mayor of that town. Early im the century the engraved figure on plates of brass of 
Mlemish origin appeared, competing with the carved and pated effigy, but all contmued in use 
together, Wall tablets, comparatively rare in medieval times, have an example in that of Godfrey 
Foljambe in Bakewell Church. About the middle of the century monuments appear showing in the 
canopy of the recessed tombs the horizontal limes of string and moulded cormece, crowned with carve 
leafage ; about the same time the piers of the triple-arched canopy were discarded, thus forming a 
suspended canopy; both features are seen in the tomb of Prior Rahere in St. Bartholomew's 
Chureh. 

With reference to the fourteenth-century monuments it has been truly said, “ One is strack with 
the fing sense they show of the right decorative use of all sorts of constructional features, such us bases, 
shafts, arches, buttreases, pinnacles, vaults, ete.; the men who made the monuments knew all abont 
stonework from the building standpoint, but they were essentially artists in carving and sculpture, 
and they handled the accepted forms of stonework with wonderful felicity in adapting them to decora- 
tive uses. ‘There are variations in seale, in the relative proportions of parts, in contours of mouldings, 
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and the values given to ornaments, that show a full app reciation of the difference between fea tures naed 
constructionally, as elements in architeetural design, and those features usual in the building up of 
purely decorative work. The Winchelsea tombs are a good illustration of this. One has heard mich 
scornful reference to the use of buttresses and arches and weatherings in decorative work, but so long 





Penta: Tanta, efor 
Tomb of Priar Sutton (d, 114), Ozford Cathodral. 


as the nature of the material is respected there is a perfectly proper use of such things in decoration. 
There ia much work in wood, such as the Winchester stalls, in which the nature of the materml = 
imored, and in which, therefore, the design is open to much eriticism, but there is no such wrong We 
in these fourteenth-century monuments. The power of design, the capacity for sheer invention, shown 
in these works is enormous.” 
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Firreentu-Centuny any Lare-Gorme Worx. 

The fifteenth century is notable for the number, mchness, and great variety of its monumenta, 
table tombs, canopied recesses, engraved brasses, marble slabs, and chantry chapels. he table tomb 
generally had its painted stone or alabaster effigy ; the sides of the tomb are decorated with cusped and 
crocketed arches, or with amall canopmied niches, with and without statuettes, or heraldic shields, or 
aré filled with cusped quatrefoils. Sometimes the head of the effigy is surrounded with a rich canopy 
connected with a series of niches, oneabove the other, on each side of the figure, as on the magnificent 
tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral, Judges are shown in their robes and merchants 
in their long eoats, the effigy of the wife is shown by the side of the husband, the seulptured figure 
of a skeleton in a recess is often placed under the real efigy. Inscriptions, formerly im either French 
or Latin, were often done in Minglish black-letter. 

The triple-arch eanopied recessed tomb, with a boli cornice, is 4 common form of monument in 
this century. ‘The development of the rich tabernacle work in the canopy over the table tomb may 
bo sean in the monument of Archbishop Bowet, in York Minster, and in Cardinal Beaufort’s chantry 
chapel in Winchester Cathedral. 

The single-arched canopy of ogee form, with crockets and finial, and flanked by buttresses, 
continued in use until about the middle of this century, as well as that surmounted by a bold cornice 
with panels of tracery underneath it. The flat-painted canopy in wood, with decorated cornice, 
suspended arches, and ceiling furnighed with a snered subject, is not uncommon during this 
period, 

The alabaster effigy much in evidence throughout this time shows with minute eare all the details 
of dress and armour, Some of the great maonuments towards the end of the century have over the 
canopy arches a sereenwork of open hehts with cusped heads, or rich, open tracery crowned with a 
decorated cornice. 

A special feature in the development is the Chantry Chapels which were built in sueh large numbers 
during this century. It may he noted that they are unknown outside of Eneland, The chantry 
chapel originated in the custom of giving or bequeathing money for the celebration of masses at his 
tomb for the repose of the soul of the founder, and his family, to whom the chapel belonged. Special 
chapels were built or arranged for this purpose ; usually they are found in cathedrals and parish 
chnrehes separated from the body of the ehureh by stone or wood screens ; others were often built out 
between buttresses, or in some eases formed a great building, as in the case of Henry VIT.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. A fine series of chantry chapels may be seen at Winchester, Tewkesbury, Wells, and 
St. Albans. It should be remembered that, although tombs and chantries were often erected daring 
life, many were built immediately after death, and others long afterwards. 

Late Gothic work is well illustrated by the magnificent chantry chapel of Prince Arthur, eldest son 
of Henry VIL, in Woreester Cathedral, showing the rich and redundant tracery of the windows and 
wall panelling, the small carved and canopied niches which cover the piers, and the heraldic shields and 
decoration whieh fill the panels and ornament the cornices. The elaboration of such features as the 
“snopied niche, the multiple cusping of the arch, the intricacies of rib and fan vaulting, and the profuse 
“arving was unlimited. Other instances are Bishop Aleock’s chantry at Ely, that of Bishop Fox at 
Winchester, and the great chapel of Henry VIL. at Westminster. 

The final development of Gothic, as seen on the monument, resulted ina great display of mechanical 
skal ; this Appears in the repetition of familiar details and ornament, all wrought in harmony with the 
Upright and horizontal lines of the panelled travery and the canopied niche, Never had the carver such 
“t Opportunity as the chantry chapel and monument provided in filling the niches and furnishing the 
sculptured subjests and carved ornament for cornice and string. Equal scope was there for the painter 
in Covering the free spaces of vault and panel and the whole monument with glowing colour. 


ee 
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Tom RENAISSANCE. 

Ry the middle of the sixteenth century Gothic art im England had reached its final development, 
when there gradually arose an entirely new outlook in architecture and the other arts. The movement 
known aa the Renaissance began in Italy at the beginning of the fifteenth century with the revival of 
Classic art and hterature, and it spread to other European counties. The great architectural works of 
the Roman period were numerous, and had to a eertaim extent been preserved, under the encourage- 
ment of the Popes. Italy awoke to the appreciation of these magnificent works, and the writings of 
Roman architects were studied. The first buildings of importance were earried out in Florence and 
Rome, chiefly by Brunellescn, Pramante. Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Palladio, but it was not until 
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the early part of the sixteenth century that the influence was felt in England. In 1512 Torregiano, the 
famous Italian artist, was commissioned by Henry VIII. to design a monument to the C countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VU. Before this Torregiano was engaged upon a monument to 
Doctor Young (now in the museum of the Reeord Office), with the object of sat isfying Henry VIL. 
before being entrusted with the more important tomb of the Countess, and that of his father and mother. 
The terra-cotta tomb of Doctor Young, with its fine effigy, is entirely after the Italian manner- In 
that of the Countess of Richmond, though the sides of the tomb are Italian in their treatment, ihe 
canopy surrounding the head and its supports on each side of the figure are of Gothic desien. Then 
followed the great monument to Henry VIT. and his Queen by Torregiano, more strictly m the Italian 
style, but here the great bronze screen which protects the tomb is purely Gothic in character. Numbers 
of workmen were attracted to this country through the encouragement given them by Henry VIII. 
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and his Court. Lord Marmey, of Layer Marney, Essex, and Sir Thomas Weston, of Sutton Place, 
Surrey, both employed Italians on decorative works in terra-cotta in connection with their mansions ; 
but the use of this material did not last long. About 1525 a terra-cotta monument complotely in the 
Italian style was ereeted to Lord Marney in Layer Marmey Church. Various works, but to no great 
oxtent, were done chiefly in the south of England, showing Italian influence, and amongst them several 
nonuments, After the death of Henry VII. most of the Italian workmen left the country, and their 
special art soon died out. 

Gradually, however, the transition from Gothic to Classic architecture proceeded. To meet the 
iémands of the nobility for the new style which had“ caught on,” artists went to Italy and France to 
study. One of the most notable’ architects to further the development was Inigo Jones, who had 
worked in Italy. Another foreign influence had coma into operation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when many refugees fled from the persecutions then rife in Holland. Amongst them were carvers and 
masons, who settled in this country. 

The works of Palladio on architecture and German and Duteh books were brought over. Nicholas 
Stone (b. 1586), who, with his three sons, became somewhat famous as a sculptor, had worked in 
Holland with De Keyser, a noted carver, and he became acquamted with Jansen, the Flemish architect. 
Nicholas Stone, junior, also worked in Italy under Bernini, the great architect and sculptor. 

Both the Duteh and Italian influence played a great part in the production of many monuments 
of Classic character in the seventeenth century. Eventually, chiefly through the works of Inigo Jones 
ancl those of Christopher Wren, John Webb, Hawkesmoor, Vanbrugh, and James Webb, Roman 
architecture was fully introduced into this eountry. Most of the architects designed sepulehral monu- 
ments or worked in conjunction with sculptors and monumental masons. 

An enormons number of Classic monuments, of widely different merit, have been put up, all more 
or legs interesting from the human as well as the architectural point of view. 

“The monuments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are, however, intensely interesting, 
as showing what use the craftsman of the period mace of the new materials placed at his disposal. All 
through the Gothic times design had progressed evenly by very small steps, and the architecture was 
craftsmen’s architecture.’ Then came the time when, more or less suddenly, a namber of new 
features, the correct use of which was only dimly realised, were placed in the mason’s hands: but it 
was still the craftsman who had to provide the scheme of the thing, a¢ well as to make it. We know 
about John Thorpe and others, but these monuments were not designed on paper in the way we practise 
how, and the method adopted was generally the same as in the Gothic times. The result is craftsman’s 
Classic architecture, and some of it is design of a very high order, showing a very original and capable 
use of Classic features, And it probably exercised a considerable mfluence on later developments. 
For instance, the Wellmgton monument may possibly have been based on such examples as the 
Stamford or the Colyton monuments, 

“The development of English Classic architecture in the hands of the workman is also specially 
interesting ; the skill with which cornices are adapted for use in conjunction with gables, the treatment 
of Classic features in wood buildings, the resource with which architraves, pediments, plintha and 
rustieations were used in even humble domestic work, all show the capability of the workman as a 
desizner of refined, well-composed, and beautifully proportioned work. The lovely old gateway 
*ntrances, walls, terraces, market halls, the lanterns on houses and halls, the round-ended bay windows, 
and the beautiful ships of the time are illustrations; and even in Wren’s churches the individual 
Craftsman was a most important factor in the success of the interiors of them.” 

Monumental sculpture, however, became strangely altered from its original purpose, and fell 
from its high estate. In the best periods of Gothic art the carved effigy was treated conventionally, 
44 4n important accessory to the design of the monument. To attempt an actual copy in sculpture 
of a deceased person was never intended, the limitations in the use of all materials wore freely 
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acknowledged, and the desire was to give an ideal representation of the figure, m an architectural 
setting, and as part of a monumental scheme. ‘This simple and beautiful unity of purpose which 
distinguished the best work of the thirteenth century gradually gave place in monumental art to 
an expression of the pride of life, when the dignity and grandeur of office-and position were osten- 
tatiously displayed. Originally most of the sculptured effigies were represented peacefully lying 
with folded hands, as if in prayer ; in later times the attitude materially changed, the figure is shown 
restlessly reclining with the head supported apon the right hand and arm, some, asif very uneasy, 
are sitting up wide awake; others eventually appear standing upright, gaily attired, and looking round 
on the world again. 

With reference to the monuments which are being put. up inour ¢hurches, more especially m West- 
minster Abbey and in the cathedrals, it is high time some strong protest were made. Ifa memorial 
must be erected inside the church a small tablet should, in most cases, answer the purpose. The 
churchyard, however, offers the least objectionable alternative ; but here the monotonous display of 
hundreds of white crosses and tombstones all of the same type shows to what depths the public taste 
has sunk. In the case of Westminster Abbey, crowded as it is with tombs, it is a disgrace that more 
are being allowed to be put up. Various reasonable suggestions have been made to meet the require- 
menta for monuments when of a national character, and these ought to receive the immediate attention 
of the responsible authorities. The old cathedrals and churches are too precious to be further invaded 
and disturbed by any modern productions. An exception, perhaps, may be claimed, with reluctance, 
for such a masterly work as the beautiful monument put up to the Duke of Wellington in 8t. Paul's 
Cathedral by Alfred Stevens, one of the greatest sculptors and painters of modern times. It worthily 
illustrates the best traditions of both Classic architecture and sculpture, and may be compared with the 
works of the most noted Italian artists. 

In conclusion I have been reminded of Wordsworth’s lines, notwithstanding all the beautaful 
things we have seen, that the best memorials of a good man or woman's life are the many unrecorded 
acts of kindness and of love. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Aurren W. 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: It isa pleasure to me 


to be called upon to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Williams for his admirable Paper. A few years 


work than the Classic which we aecnatomed bo at 
the present moment. Another thing which orcurred 
to moe as I watched the slides appear was that they 


ago he gave us at the Architectural Association an 
address on the subject of the late George Devey and 
his works, which was intensely interesting and 
valuable. And what he has given us this evening has 
been equally valuable. It is a most interesting 
subject, because the monuments shown us this even- 
ing in such variety illustrate the very cream of the 
work done in the times when they were produced, and 
they serve admirably to illustrate the almost infinite 
possibilities of design in Gothic detail. In all the 
examples shown us there is no conscious effort after 
originality ; everything seems to proceed naturally 
from what has gone before, wrought by workmen 
capible of giving some variation and Improvement. L 
will not prophesy that our next architectural revival 
will be Gothic, but it is certainly within the range of 
possthility, or even probability, because Gothic art is 
much more adaptable to the requirements of modern 


served to refute what used to be almost a standing 
criticiam of Gothic decorative detail, that it used the 
features of constructional work falsely in decoration. 
That criticism might be, to some extent, justified im 
the matter of woodwork, especially in woodwork of 
early periods. Eut in the examples shown us this evell- 
ing we have seen constructional features used freely 1 
almost. every case—parapeta, dripstones, buttresses. 
and pinnacles—where no added weight was required ; 
and they have heen introduced with such good judg- 
ment and right feeling that there has always been ® 
difference made—a difference in proportion, a dif- 
ference in the relative size of things, a difference in the 
ornamental treatment or in the grouping of them— 
just sufficient to express, and express most adequately, 
the fact that they are used purely in a decorative 
sense, not in a constructional manner. And I think 
many of the fine qualities of these monuments are due 
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particularly to the fact that the men who carried 
them out were also the men who designed them. 
This is an asset which is almoat lost, unfortunately, 
at the present day. There are still one or two trades 
in which the combination existe, such as coach- 
building and the building of farm wagons, and pa: 

ticularly in the trade of the ahip’s carpenter. The 
wooden ships which were produced a century or two 


which are rou ¥ done, but apparent! by the car- 
penter who Mee framed the ship's enheey They are 
ustinetively heautiful, and show the finest sense of 
right relationship between the Ornament and the con- 
struction. The same thing has happened in the case 
of the masons who had the making up of theae monu- 
ments. Although I am not an advocate af the idea 
that young architectural students should be taught to 
Le craftamen, yet much may be done by giving crafta- 
vo instrictton in architectural detail. and leaving 
them a much freer hand than we are accustomed 
give them. Mr. Williams has shown us many 
instances of Medimyal sculpture, and I could not help 
‘eeling with regard to thom that their distinguishing 
characteristio, Apart from the intrinsic beauty which 
they all possess, was ther freat truth, In CVEry case 
they represent exactly what was current at the time. 
From that arises their intense Value to ua; and | 
could not hel feeling what a pity it is that we 
have largely Tost this fact of truth in aculpture 
at the present day. If we in a modern building 
wheal i cs the idea of commerce, instead of 
ustrating it by means of a dock labourer nied ing a 
o£ of oranges on his back, or a Liverpool tok $e 
shouting on the Cotton Exchange, we show a female 
figure, beautifully draped, with an antique ship pro- 
/¢cting from the side of her robe, which is altogether 
inadequate to give a proper impression of modern 
Commerce, If we cama back to the Medieval idea 
and frank] Y Tepresented what is current in the present 
age, I think our work would be of much greater value 
in the future. It occurs to me to mention that a 
little time ago | saw a student's design for a bank. 
It was done by quite a young fellow, but all the orna- 
mental curving work on the front was contrived out 
of such things as scales und money-bags, shovels, 
files af money, and i ts and other accessories of 
the banker's business. ‘T] ugh it waa crudely done, 
! felt that he Was on right and safe lines, and I wish 
it Were possible 


in Preparing this very admirable analysis of the work 
on English monuments, 
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feel that many present must be aa kee ¥ interested 
as Tam in the wall tablet of Sir Godfrey Foljambe at 
Bakewell Church. I take particular interest in it. be- 
cause there are many thousands of monuments and 
memorials going to be put up in churches after thia 
war. [tis unlikely that there will be many tombs or 
tenotaphs in churches ; in the first place because most 
of our fallen soldiers lie in unknown fraves in Flanders ; 
secondly, there is no room in our churches; and 
thirdly, because the majority of memorials will ke sim- 
ple. Probably most of the memorials will be wall 
tablets, and therefore I was glad Mr. Williams showed 
this example from Bakewell, He might have warmed ua 
that ite inscription is modern, The memorial itself was 
moved at a restoration, and at that time this inscrip- 
tion was added. Its age, no doubt, deceives many 
people who see it, but it may be a copy of the original, 
The memorial is one of the earliest (1383) of ita kind. 
Perhaps Mr. Williams can tell us whether there is any- 
thing earlier. There are some later ones, in the 
fifteenth century,-such as the memorial to Thomas 
D'Arey, in the D'Arcy chapel, Maldon, Essex. I think 
the Foljambe type may be a development from the 
semi-efhgial tomb slab. What happened, I think, was 
something of thia kind: a tomb-alab was moved to 
make room on the floor for some important person's 
table tomb, so they took up the semi-¢fligial slab and 
set it against a wall. That would give an idea for the 
development of the wall tablet. There are Inany 
other things on which I should like Mr. Williams's 
opinion. One is as to when the kneeling fizure was 
first employed in ish monuments, I have not 
found one in England in Mediwval times, and I think 
they came from the region of Tournaj. One ordi 1 
memorial method in the Middle Ages waa to put up 
some kind of devotional relief—n Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin or a Crucifixion, merely with the name 
of the person commemorated written underneath. The 
next step waa to add in the corner of this relief what 
in Itahan reredos paintings we call the “ donor” 
figure. Gradually, as the personal element grew 
stronger, the donor figure grew bigger, and the devo- 
tional subject became smaller, until finally it was 
amutted, and only the donor figure waa left. There are 
many devotional memorials with kneeling figures. One 
of 1325, at Tournai, is the earliest | can find. It would 
be interesting to know why, seeing we had so many 
things from Tournai, particularly black marble fonts, 
we did not also borrow that form of memorial. It is 7 
mystery why, until the nineteenth century, there is no 
such thing in England as a bronze tablet. They were 
very common in Germany from the sixteenth century 
onwards. Any volume of German parish histories 
will show dehghtful heraldic wall tablets in bronze. 
We cast many yy ay in bronze, but never @ wall 
tablet. I wend make & faint protest against the ides 
that weepera on Medimval tombs represented onl ly the 
family and relations of the dead. Seeing that many of 
these figures carry emblems which are clearly emblems 





of the gaints, they cannot always have a personal 
significance. I am afraid Mr. Williams is not very 
sympathetic with the later monuments, and regret his 
cketch was not continued to cover the memorials of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are ex- 
traordinarily fine, and the study of their development 
has been neglected in a most unfortunate way- 
Another interesting line of research is to trace how far 
and how soon the Baroque movement influenced 
English memorials. ‘As far as 1 know, the earliest 
frankly Baroque monument in this country ia that: of 
Lady Cheyne, in old Chelsea Church. It was by Paolo 
Bernini, son of the more famous Lorenzo, and Was 
sent fram Rome about 1671. The same idea ts found 
in a tomb by Monnot, in Stamford Church, sent over 
from Rome in 1707. When the work of Roulullac, be- 
pinning in 1762, is reached, Baroque treatment 1s 
found to be fully established. But it is curious that it 
was so late in taking root in this country. It is worth 
noting that Lorenzo Bernini's first work: (1612) was a 
wall tablet, exactly like an English Jacobean example. 
He went a good distance before he died. May I gently 
protest against the idea that standing figures In monu- 
ment# are a base trick employed in the eighteenth 
century, and that they are not im accordance with 
primitive excellence. Some of the most exquisite 
memorials we know are Greek steles of the finest 
periods of Greek art. They show peopl standing, 
atting, and talking as in life, as well as emblematic 
figures such as Eros and Thanatos with réversed 
torches. The Greeks were not ashamed to show their 
friends as they knew them and loved them, and if it ts 
not done with undue vigour and naturalism, | see no 
objection to the treatment. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Williams for his 
contribution to a subject which must be in all our 
minds at this time. 

Mn. ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.8.A.: We shall 
agree that we have had a most interesting subject 
brought before us to-night. If it reminds us at all of 
the long history that stretches behind these monu- 
ments it cannot fail to be of great service. I remem- 
ber meeting an Italian architect at Viterbo, who, in 
talking about a monument in his cathedral, remarked 
with great pride on the fact that it was by a sculptor 
who he knew had also done one of the royal monu- 
ments of that same period and atyle in Westminster 
Abbey. hia link between the monuments of Italy 
and thoae of England has been a characteristic all 
through our history. | am afraid that [ do not agree 
with the lecturer's censure of standing monuments, 
hecause [cannot reconcile it with that very interesting 
type of monument in which you have standing or 
kneeling figures supporting the slab over the figure 
of the deceased. Fither they are squires or knights 
companions, or else, perhaps, they may be those 
interesting figures in which the person represented 
is shrouded in the hood of some confratermty. You 
have probably witnessed these funeral processions in 
Italy, where they are still kept up even at the present 
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day. The members, who belong to different orders — 
of society, taking part in these funerals all wear iden. 
tical robes with hoods shrouding their faces, by means 
of which they all stand upon the same footing as 
persons interested in the funeral of a deceased member. 
Such a record in stone is of the greatest interest. Mr. 
Williams, I noticed, made the customa irks about 
the monuments in the older churches, but in the 
course of some reading in which I have of late been 
taken up, I came across a very applicable passage in 
the life-story of a very famous Inshman. He writes to 
an old schoolfellow his earliest impressions of his first 
visit to London. He had been to visit Westminster 





Abbey, and after mentioning “the awe which per- 
vaded my mind, which was indescribable, and the very 
silence, which of itself was sacred,“ he goes on to refer 
to the monuments as follows : “ Some would imagine 
that all these monumenta were so many monuments 
af folly; I do not think so; what useful lessons of 
morality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit ! 
When the high-born beauty surveys her face in the 
polished parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells 
her that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine 
a form, and as fair a face as her own, They show, be- 
sides, how anxious we ure to extend our loves and 
friendships beyond the grave, and to snatch as much 
as we can from oblivion —such is our natural love ol 
immortality ; but it ts here that letters obtain the 
noblest triumphs ; itis here that the swarthy daughters 
of Cadmus may hang their trophies on high ; for when 
all the pride of chisel and the pomp of heraldry yield 
to the silent touches of time, asmele line, a half-worn- 
out inseription, remain faithful to their trust.” These 
are the impressions of Edmund Burke on visiting the 
Abbey. You will notice that he brings in am inter- 
esting point, and that is the value of the epitaphs, 
which has not been touched on, and this interest m the 
inscriptions must be particularly im those of the later 
periods. 1 confess, of course, that the first impression 
one has, when starting out to study architecture, is 
that the monuments are a great nuisance. I do think, 
however, that we soon pass beyond that first Lepres~ 
sion, because if the interior is worth anything at sll, 
it rises of itself far above the minor features of such 
monuments; we are no longer troubled by them- 
There is, too, this other point of view, the one which se 
impreeses Edmund Burke, the historical standpoint. 
It is not too much to say that the narrow ideas of the 
last half century have done irremediable mischief, and 
that our churches have suffered enormously by the 
disturbance and destruction of their suabia monu- 
ments. I can think of many churches where all kind 
of expedients haye been resorted to. I was told a 
story last summer how an ancestor's monument 

been rescued from the erypt of St. Martin’sin-the 
Fields and had been re-erected in the family chureh in 
Worcestershire. It was, I could see, 4 beautiful 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century monument. 
| think we must, as architects, take these things more 
seriously, We have no right to interfere with history 
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by conniving at the abolition of historical records in 
this way. Such tombs and monuments may not be, 
perhaps, enormously interesting to ourselves, but they 
may be of vital interest to our cousins across the Aras, 
for whom we are in a manner trustees. The loss of 
such monuments has been allowed to g0 4 great deal 
too far; and we must all hope that there will not be 
any more instances of such mistaken zal for a single 
phase of our national history so deeply graven in 
B a MASOnry. 

Mr. J. WRIGHTSON BATESON (.4.]: Mr. Williams 
hus brought before ws, as students and as architects, 
the lesson that we ought to do something with regard 
to these monuments, not only in the old churches by 
preserving them as much as possible, but also studying 
them as a guidance to buil ing new churches, One 
grave fault with regard to monuments in churches is 
that very often a Classic design is put into a Gothie 
church, and that; it seems to me, ig in¢ongrnous. If 
we would only study some of the examples which have 
heen placed before us this evening, and when the time 
comes for us to design a church remember the lessons, 
I think we should have some useful groundwork on 
which to make a good design. One speaker men- 
Honed the extent to which the workman was concerned 
with design, I think the present age is so different that 
we have not the time to do the work as it was formerly 
done. If conditions were such that we could sit down 
and spend time in the design, and be paid accordingly, 
we should be able to turn out ‘as good work as the 
examples depicted on the sereen. 

Me. WILLLAMS, replying to some of the points 
tused in the discussion, said : I think the monument 
at Bakewell Church is one of the earlieut in the way of 
4 tablet, I did not refer to the Bishop de Valence’s 
Wootment at Winchester as a tablet. It had been 
designed and intended as a alah, but in later years it 
~ #8 pit on the wall. [ cannot aay when the kneeling 
igure came into English monumental art in the sense 
that has been. referred to by one of the speakers. 
With regard to bronze tablets, It is a pity they have 
not been more used, although in recent years one does 
“e more than formerly. With regard to the weepers, 
(E18. true that the 3 placed on the sides of the 
table tomb are not all relations. For instance, on the 
tomb of the Earl of Arundel there are, I think, 28 
figures, and they are all figures of monks; bat often 
they were figures of relatives and friends. With regard 
fo standing figures, I do not object to these ; what one 
do “§ to is the gorgeous display which was 
evidently intended in many of the later monuments, 
and that display of arrogance which is extremely 
unhecoming ina monument, But where they can he 
shown with the sweetness and restraint which are seen 
m the early work, they are perfectly allowable, One 
Speaker haa said that we ought to rise above the 
*eling of disturbance occasioned by the number of 
Moninents in our churches. SSih I would not on 
hy Account advise the removal of old monuments, 

Owever Inte they may be in character, yet there isa 
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: : specially in West- 
minster Abbey, in seeing the interior of the building 
itself on account of the tremendous arcumulation 
of sometimes very indifferent monuments in the 


building. 


Mr. J. D. CRACE, F.S.A, [Hon. A.), writes: 

Having had the privilege of reading a proof of Mr. 
Williams's very able and comprehensive Paper, but 
being unable to attend at his own reading of it, may 
I offer one or two remarks on points arising from it. 

Speaking of early crosses still existing, Mr. Williams 
says: “The precise origin of some crosses put up 
in these early times is a matter of debate: some 
belonging to the seventh and eighth centuries in the 
north and west of England are 4 to be of 
Coptic origin.” [do not know to what authority he 
is indebted for this last strange suggestion. W y 
Coptic! But the notion that these early crosses 
were memorial monuments is, I think, now known 
to be an error. Their real purpose is very clearly 
stated by a writer of the eighth century. They were 
“menting places for worship,” substitutes for churches 
when churches wore few. 

The writer of the Hodoeporicon of St. Willihald 
(d. 785) took down from his own lips the aged pil- 
grim’s description of his travels. In explanation of 
the incident of his being dedicated to God in infancy 
“by being laid at the foot of the cross,'" the writer 
SAYS : 

‘ For it is the custom of the Saxon race that on 
many of the estates of nobles and of good men they 
are wont to have, not a church, hut the standard of 
the Holy Cross dedicated to our Lord, and reverenced 
with great honour, lifted up on high, &v., ke." (See 
Palestine Pilgrims Text, (Vol, IL) 

Of examples of actual personal monuments, Mr. 
Williams adduces many of the first importance ; but 
of those of the fifteenth century which are definitely 
lag it monuments he has, I think, omitted the 
nest of all as a work of art, that of the widowed 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1475), daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, and probably granddaughter of Geoffrey 
Chancer, the poet. She is buried at Ewelme, Oxford- 
shire, in the church which she founded, and amidat 
the other benevolent institutions of her creation. 

The delicacy and charm of the sculpture of the face 
ani hands, the dignity of treatment of the robes, all 
indicate the work of an accomplished artist, quite 
beyond the level of the “ monumental sculptor” of 
the time. Who was that artist ? 

Seeing how thoroughly Mr. Williams has dealt with 
a SUCCeSsiOn of periods, one 19 surprised to find him 
skipping the characteristic Elizabethan and Jacobean 
monuments, of which there are perhaps more examples 
than of any other, and more widely distributed. 
However, he has given us so much, and in s0 diserimi- 
nating and concise a manner, that we can only be 
grateful to him for so compact a history of monnu- 
mental art in England. 


great difficulty in some churches 
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VITRUVIUS TRANSATLANTICUS. 
By Paun WaterHovse [2’.]. 


Ww NIVE-and-twenty years ago a writer contributed to the “ Proceedings” of the Institute an article 

LH: Marini’s edition of Vitruvius, in which he expressed the opinion that not many professional 

men vexed their souls in those days on the subject of the scamilli impares. Professor Aitehison 

in the following issue put the previous contributor to silence and to shame by remarking that the 

obvious reason for this peace of mind was that Wilkins and Penrose had cleared up for all time the 
mystery which for five centuries had beset these two magic words. 

I have an interest in the incident, for I was the innocent contributor who expressed the origimal 
opinion, and to-day I find myself called upon to re-invest that Latin riddle with modern importance. 
The cause of the renewed interest is Mr. Goodyear, whose work, (rreek Refinements, once mare ealls into 
prominence the Vitruvian enigma. It is true that 1t is more than two years since Mr, Goodyear's book 
came into print ; but as, through a variety of causes, the work has never received notice in this Journal, 
[ have thought that, some mention of it in our publication might not be out of place even though, at the 
present time, the subject is one that is not likely to receive the attention which would fall to 1t in days 
of peace and leisure. 

It will be recalled that this dubious expression, scamuilli impares, oceurs three times in the work of 
Vitruvius: twice in the third book, and once again im the fifth, the former being the passages which 
have provoked the greatest controversy. The importance of the obsenre phrase is that it launehed 
Wilkins, Pennethorne, and Penrose upon those important inquiries which led to the discovery of the 
now famous curves applied by the Greeks to certam nominally straight surfaces. The mam passage, 
whieh has been rendered into Bnglish by Wilkins and Gwilt (two of the British translators of Vitruvius), 
as well as by others, rans in Latin as transeribed in the note below.* A translation which for various 
reasons I prefer to those just mentioned is worded thus: 

“The stylobate, in order that it may have an increase (1.e. of height) in the centre, should be levelled 
by means of the graduated gauges, tor if it is regulated (to a dead line) by the level it will appear to the 
ave hollowed, &e.” 

Lam not elaiming originality for the sense of this translation, for this is the sense which Mr. Good- 
year adopts, and he in turn acknowledges his obligation to the French authority, Burnouf, But the 
poimt of this rendering 1 that it brings out the essential contrast which was obviously in the mind of 
Vitruvius, & contrast to which I will shortly refer. 

Wilkins came to the conclusion that if the stylobate—or step on which the columns stand—was 
going to be out of level, something or other was obviously going in consequence to be out of uniformity— 
unequal, infact, or as the Romanssay,impar. What was this likely to be? Wilkins's conjecture was 
that the inequality would be in the fillet beneath the lower torus of the base. 

Penrose, who, like Pennethorne, confirmed by his observations the immensely interesting fact that 
the stylobate actually was as Vitravius said, raised or bellied towards the centre, discovered unparallel 
joints in certain blocks of the column itself (his example being primarily the Parthenon, which, having 
no bases, would not lend itself to Wilkins’s theory), and from Penrose’s day the unequal scamillus wis 
supposed to be a block in the column. But the extraordinary feature about all these discoveries and 
explanations is that Vitravius, if I (and many greater people) understand him aright, is deseribing by 
his scamilli impares not a result of the bellying of the stylobate, but merely a means of effecting this.cur- 
vature. He says, if I read him correctly, ‘ Don’t do your job with the level ; do it with the Ee 

Wilkins, in fact, conjectured a device which may or may not have existed (I suspect it never did, 
except in the example he gives of St. Martin's Church). Penrose not merely conjectured, but dis- 

= pigs ae plbieg A he ee etcetera abe : aatall 


* Stylobatam ita o at exequari, uti habeat per medium adijectio io eaten ap ree oh > halbas 
dirigetur, alveolatus videbitur. e jectionem per seamillos impares, Si enim ad libellam 
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covered an actual and most ingenious adjustment : but both of these explanations are concerned with 
the consequences of the curved stylobate, not with the means for its construction. 

Mr. Goodyear most commendably revives the memory of the Frenchman Emile Burnoul, whose 
contribution to the Repue Générale de U' Architecture in 1875 gives on the whole the most sensible inter- 
pretation of the scamilli impares, an interpretation which, without throwmg any discredit upon the 
work of Penrose, accords quite faithfully with the text of Vitruvius. Penrose having discovered an 
irregular feature—vyiz., a block in the frustum of the column which was nregular or impar—concluded 
that this must be the scamillus of which Vitruvius wrote: but in all justice it must be acknowledged, 
even by those who, like myself, have subscribed to the Penrose theory, that Burnouf is almost certainly 
right. He points out that to make a delicate curve in an approximately horizontal feature you need 
only use @ series of some sort of gauges of unequal but graduated height, These gauges are obviously 
what Vitruvius referred to when he used (if he did use) the word scamilli. 

Controversy has been busy not only over the meaning of the word scamilli, but naturally also 
over the question whether scamilli is not a corrupt reading. Some manuseripts give scabelli. It is 
assumed that scamillus, like scabellus, is a diminutive of the word scamnum, a step or stool. But the 
word scabellus, as a matter of fact, does not exist. It is the neuter form, scabellum or scabillum, that 
we know (e.g., in the 110th Psalm as well as in more classic Latin), It has occurred to me to wonder 
whether scalmalli, a legitimately formed diminutive from scalmus (a peg), may not after all be the lost 
word for which the ages have sought in vain ! 

But enough of this Vitruviology. Mr. Goodyear reminds us that Pennethorne recorded not merely 
vertical curvatures but also horizontal deflections ; giving in particular details of the very remarkable 
temple court at Medinet Habou in Egypt. The curves in that court, which are meant chiefly to be 
viewed from the interior of the court, are convex thereto, and consequently produce to the spectator 
an effect exactly equivalent to a rising vertical curvature. (It is obvious, for example, that an eye 
regarding a cornice which is the same distance vertically and horizontally from that eye—viz., at an 
angle of 45 degrees—will obtain, as far as meré outline is concerned, the same effect from a horizontal 
convex curve as from a vertical curve rising in the centre.) 

Other classic instances of such convex horizontal curvature are to be found in the flanks of the 
temple of Poseidon at Pastum, where the curvature was discovered by Burckhardt previous to 1869, and 
in the well-known Maison Carrée at Nimes, where they were observed and measured in 1891 by Mr. 
Goodyear himself. 

Now we have all been inclined to accept very readily a general optic theory that large solids 
bounded in vision by long straight lines tend to look hollow; that to look hollow is xsthetieally 
inidmissible ; that the Greeks with their keen sense of beauty discovered this inadmissibility, and that 
they corrected it by artificial convexity. The words of Vitruvius and the foregoing examples bear this 
out very excellently, and if they were the only examples available all would be well with us and the 
Greeks and Vitruvius and the theory. But Mr. Goodyear has apparently upset the whole of this nice 
doctrine by finding out, and reminding us that others also have found out, the prevalence of concave 
curvatures as well, 

Now what are we to make of this? Mr. Goodyear ia very bold. He openly mocks at the * almost 
universal popular impression that the ancient curves were intended to correct optical effects of down- 
Ward sagging"; he gently chastises Professor V. M. Simpson and Mr. Russell Sturgis for endorsing 
this“ vulgar error,” and, if he has a little more sympathy for Hoffer's theory, he still has to condemn it. 
Joseph Hoffer (who wrote in 1898) pointed out that as a matter of fact long straight horizontal lines 
bounfling a solid are usually seen in perspective, and consequently appear as 4 curve drooping (if they 
ire above the eye) towards the remoter end, though in dranghtaman’s perspective this curvilinear droop 
is represented by a straight line hastening downwards towards a vanishing point. This appeal to optic 
facts is very convincing, but it is at least difficult, I think, to adopt it in face of Vitruvins’s very definite 
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statement that the stylobate is to have a central rise, because “ if formed by the level it will appear 
hollowed " (alveolatus). 

Of course, if one adopts the Hoffer view, it is possible to save the situation by alleging that Vitruvius 
in writing of the stylobate is speaking of a feature normally below the eye of the spectator, which will by 
the same action of perspective (optical, not iranghtsman’s, perspective) appear as a concave curve 
turning upward at its remoter end; yet one ean only maintain this explanation of the meaning of 
Vitruvius by also maintaining, as Mr. Goodyear does, that Vitruvius ” does not at-all refer to the lines 
of the entablature.” But as I read Vitruvius he does very particularly refer to ihe lines of the entab- 
lature also, ‘Turn to the later passage in Book IIL, where Vitruvius comes back to the subject of the 
use of the scemilli, and what do we there find? (‘The passage I know is corrupt, for the main verb is 
missing, but the prose is good enough for the elerk-of-works-lke style of our author.) This is muy 
rendering: “ The capitals of the colamns being now completed (they are) fixed . . - not by the level, lvut 
by an equal measure, so that whatever increase may have been made in the stylobate may be responded 
to symmetrically by the upper members of the architrave.” Here Vitruvius clearly associates the 
camber of the stylobate with an exactly equal camber in the entablature ; and it is obvious that he 
conceives of the convexity of the cornice as associated with that curve of the stylobate for which he has 
definitely given an optic reason, 

Mr. Goodyear himself makes out a good case for the suggestion that the Greeks were desirous 
neither of making a line which appears hollow appear by correction straight, nor of attempting to 
increase (optically) the perspective curve and so present an appearance of added length and size. 
Their object, he says, was temperamental expression, not optical correction. He may be right; but 
his exclusion of optical reasons involves the throwing overboard of Vitruvius and his explanation, and 
this is at least rather unfaithful to the man whose long-misunderstood remark first led to the discovery 
of the curves we now study with so much imterest. | 

Oddly enough, Penrose, careful and mathematical student though he was, fell into a most remuark- 
able conjecture. The pediment, as he observes, has a marked optical influence on the straight comice 
which subtends the two sloping boundaries of the tympanum. He argued that the Greeks, noticing 
this, first gave an upward curve to this pedimental cornice, and then, finding it a suc¢ess, applied the 
same device to the flanks. But, strangely enough, convex refinement in the cornice under the pediment 
is far from general. The evidence which Mr. Goodyear brings together as to concave curves shows 
this ; and it is not a little remarkable that the concavity on one of the Parthenon fronts was recorded 
by Penrose himself.* The examples cited by Mr. Goodyear are the Parthenon. a Roman temple at 
Cori, the temple at Egesta, and the so-called temple of Poseidon at Pestum. In each of these there 18, 
or appears to be, a horizontal concavity in the entablature of the pedimental ends of the structure, and 
in some at least of these examples these concavities of the ends are accompanied by convexities of the 

How are these things to be accounted for? Mr. Goodyear shrinks again from giving an optic 
explanation to the concave refmements. If it be allowable to follow up the line of thought which seems 
to me suggested by his material, I would venture to put forward a suggestion. 

One of the most usnal aspects from which a temple of the Greek class is viewed is a slightly oblique 
frontal aspect in which the spectator stands just sufficiently to one side of the front to eateh the flank 
in sharp perspective. J eal! this point A. The other most usual aspect is the central position in front 
of the entrance—the position, in fact, of an approaching worshipper. Let us eall this point B. In most 
eases a visitor to the temple would stand both at A and B during his approach, and in the minutes 
during which he would be most ready to give heed to the building on entering or approaching he would 
see the fabrie from both points of view in elose succession. | i 











* In Penrose’s book the entablatures on bot fronts of the same features serves to ritalin the couvexities. Penrose 
Parthenon are measured and recorded ag convex refinements knew of the concave refinement, but on consideration 
(vertical), The concave (horizontal) curvature on these = regatded it ne accidental. 
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“st therefore with regard to the aspect A that the convex curvature is regulated and prompted 
not indeed (on the Hoffer theory) by the intention of increasing the effect of perspective, but because 
the cornice line of the flank is in that view seen in olose relation and rivalry with the entasis of the 
columns, particularly with that of the nearer angle column, and that if it be not rendered somewhat 
convex by horizontal or vertical curvature its straight line will look hollow (alveolatus) in contrast with 
the column's entasis, (Mr, Goodyear's illustration (No, 26) of Pestum will explain my pomt,) As to 
aspect B: the spectator, if he is étandmy close to the temple and looking up, will find that perspective 
is Making the frontal cornice eurye downwards right and left. Is it not at least possible that the central 
droop induced by the concave refinement is intended to counteract with Greek subtlety this trick of 
perspective? T know not; but it seems worth while to think this over, 

[fear I have at present got no nearer than Mr. Goodyear to the rehabilitation of Vitruvius and his 
clearly given reason, unless, indeed, we may interpret Vitruvius a little further. Vitruvius, I am sure, 
though Mr, Goodyear appears not to agree, associates very closely the curvature of the stylobate with 
the curvature of the entablature. It is perhaps straining language to suggest that when he orders the 
stylobate to be eurved “ because if level it would appear hollow * he is really referring to the optical 
fects of the ontablature; but we must remember that Vitruvings is describing a device already well 
known to his technical readers, and that the provision he makes for the “ refinement " of the stylobate 
is part and parcel of the curvature to be given also to the horizontal features of the entire flank. And 
in viow of this his words are accurately and literally true. For it is clear—s it not ?—that if the whole 
epistylinm and the rest of the entablature is curved the stylobate would by contrast appedr hollow if not 
associated with the entablature in the same curvature. 

The conelasion of the whole matter, according to Mr. Goodyear, is temperament, I don't think 
any of us can disagree. ‘The only question is whether the use of such a word as “ Temperament,” to 
the exclusion, for example, of ‘* Optics,” really brings us nearer to the secrets we are seckine out, An 
‘ppeal to temperament,” for instance, will not explam why columns should not be broader at the top 
Ihan at the base, nor why entasis should not be concave instead of convex, 

Mr. Goodyear has done a good work in collecting examples of the curvatures, in bringing together 
oll discoveries and adding to them most valuable new ones—so good a work that when all our interest 
's aroused, when we have all the materials round us ready for a new study of an old problem, it is a little 
(lisa ppointing to be put off with “ temperament.” I should like to know why the Greeks, hating 
straight lines, made some concave and others vonvex ; and, whut is more, I should like to know Mr. 
Goodyear's opinion ; for] am not prepared to think that the Greeks did not care one way or the other. 

I must appear in what I have written above to be in some measure criticising Mr. Goodyear's 
conclusions ; but I do so with great diffidence and with great respect, and in this connection I should 
like to make an acknowledgment, Some years ago Mr, Goodyear's pronouncements on refinements in 
Gothie work met in this country with 4 storm of criticism. He was assailed by those who considered, 
d priori, that his theories were impossible ; by those who imagined that wherever there was irregularity 
in Gothic work decay was the explanation ; by those who held the theory that the beauty of medieval 
hnulding owed its origin to a sort of devil-may-care insouciance on the part of the builders; and finally 
by a few—a very few—who endeavoured to meet his facts with facts. At that time he invited me— 
“Ssceptie but not an assailant—to visit him at his hotel and to see his photographs, and [most heartily 
admit that I was then brought to realise that he had veritably and by sound research opened the door 
‘o & world of new mystery of the real existence of which there could be no possible doubt. Naturally, 
In a search for these refinements the more ardent the seareher is the more often will he come upen 
“xamples which, though apparently intentional, are in reality accidental: but I for one am satisfied 
that Mr, Goodyear has brought the world proof of the employment from time to time by Gothic as well 
a5 Greek masons of intentional departures from vertical and horizontal normality. | 

I do not pretend in review to have covered the ground of Mr. Goodyenr's work. I have 





purposely, the subject being a large one, © 
main argument. 
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onfined myself to the topic which is the theme of his 
It is enough here to state that the book contains records of other and highly interest- 


ing instances of spatial irregularities all of which go to prove not only the mmute acumen of Greek 
thought in the elements of their majestic architecture, but also the reverent care with which, thanks to 
such instructors as Mr. Goodyear, those intricacies are studied in that New World of which the Greeks 


knew nothing. 


Thore is nothing in the whole realm of art more 





9 Conpurr STHEET, LOmbON. W.. 20th March 1915. 


CHRONICLE. 

Members acquainted with the important work done 
by the Architectural Association m the training of 
young men for the profession of architecture will learn 
with regret that the Association is being badly hit by 
the war, suffering not only from the losa of subscrip- 
tions of members who have left their business for 
military service, but also from the very serious falling- 
off of students in the schools. Before the war broke 
out the new session promised to be one of exceptional 
ayccess, Over seventy students had entered for the 
Day School, and the Pe peen Sees had been engaged 
accordingly. Since the outbreak of war some fifty 
students of the Day School have joined the Army, and 
the evenihg students have drifted away yh RES and 
the schools have had to be closed, At the present 
moment no fewer than 360 members of the Association 
are on war service, and although some of these have 
paid their subscriptions, it is not anticipated that the 
majority will be able to do so, and it is not proposed to 

eas them for payment. Every possible economy is 
being effected, and the teaching staff have voluntarily 
accepted reduced salaries. It is expected that the 
deficit on the seasion will amount to £1,000, and it 1s 
feared that the same difficulties will have to be ocon- 
tended with in the coming session. The outlook 
seemed so gloomy that it was suggested that the 
schools should be closed. The Advisory Council, how- 
ever, strongly deprecated such a course and urged the 
continuation of the usual activities. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, President of the Association 
(who in the early days of the war jomed the Royal 
Engineers as a private and has since obtained a com- 


amazing than America’s homage to the classic age. 


mission in that regiment), has addressed a letter to the 
President and Council of the Institute acquainting 
them with the position of affairs and appealing for 
be to tide the Association over their difficulties. 
“The encouragement always given to ua by the 
Institute,” wrote Mr. Webb, “ leads us to hope that in 
the present circumstances of unusual difficulty they 
may see their way to help us. We, of course, require 
money; but, in addition, we hope that mn any appeal 
we may decide to issue we may include an expression 
of encouragement from the Institute Council to con- 
tinue the work we are doing, which we believe is of 
real use to the profession.” Mr. Webb’s appeal, which 
waa strongly supported before the Council by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Past President of the A.A., Mr. H. 
Austen Hall, the Acting President, and others, received 
a very sympathetic hearing, and the matter was 
referred to the Finance and House Committee to con- 
sider and report upon the possibility of making a 
liberal donation. 

The Committee have made a report stating that 
they felt bound to take into consideration the burden 
of debt which still weighs upon the Institute, and also 
the estimated deficit for the current year owing to the 
loss of subscriptions of the numerous members Berving 
with the Forces. They express regret that the con- 
dition of the Institute finances prevents their recom- 
mending a larger grant than £250 in addition to the 
usual annual grant of £100. | 

mend at the Council have a voice in the disposal of 
funds held in trust for educational purposes which 
enables them to afford the Association further asaist- 
unce. The accumulated balance of the Anderson- 
Webb Trust Fund amounts to £275, and the donors 
of the Fund, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Maevicar 
Andersen, have asked the Council to sanction the 
payment to the Association of £250 out of this balance. 
In making the request they recall the purpose for 
which the Fund was instituted, and express their 
satisfaction that no better use could be made of the 
balance than to apply it in aid of the Association 
in this time of atress, 

It is satisfactory to announce that the proposals 
received the sanction of the Council at their moeting 
last Monday, By their adoption the Association will 
benefit at once to the extent of £600—a sum which 
may not recoup them for all their losses, but will, at 
any rate, help to smooth away immediate difficulties. 
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The Manchester City Council at their meeting on 
the 3rd inst. resolved by a large majority that a 
special committee be appointed with instructions “ to 
inquire exhaustively into the present methods adopted 
in connection with civic architectural matters, with a 
view to their possible improvement in efficiency and 
economy; to advise the Council with regard to the 
advantage or otherwise of inviting the services of firms 
of architects in private practice, thereby enabling 
the City Architect to devote himself to advisory and 
supervisory work in connection with plans, building 
operations, and soon: and to lny its views generally 
before the Council.” 

Mr. Councillor Ross Clyne, the mover af the resolution, asked 
why local architects who were ratepayers should be deprived 
from securing designs in competition. There waa no reason 
why architects should not be asked to compete in the same way 
a4 builders were asked to tender. Architects would be willing 
te appear before the special committee and prove that, as a 
rule, the erections in Manchester were too oostly, that there was 
nie Rat. Of ideas, and a tendency to become s P a 

r. Alderman Abbott, speaking in support, said that the 
reaolution was no reflection on the City Architect ; it was just 
ri late It waa to relieve eed the nepal d of 
Having to find anything from a wor ) OF cottage to In 
(mtitutions devoted te totally (ifforent ieee. He ponld tae 
‘lance one or two buildings recently erected and devoted to 
Certiin purpodes which were got tierely inadequately planned, 
but from an extemal point of view were not of the character 
they sheald be in 60 fine o neighbourhood. They could not 
blame the City Architect, He had to turn from one simple 
duty to an elaborate and complex piece of architecture as re- 
quested, It was the duty, therefore, ot the Council to give per- 
fret freedom for the brains of the city in architecture to be at 
the diaposal af the city or of any particular committee. Not 
only would it result in a bewutiful city, but it would relieve the 
Vity Architeot from his present responsibility, and enable him 
ap fl perintercd and carry out icoesinare work that fell within 
tis aOOpe, 

Mr. Alderman Turnbull, late Deputy Chairman of the Sites 
an Buildings Committee of the Eduention Committee, stated 
that if they gave outaide architects the opportunity of compe. 
hes for the work they would only be doing whatthey were justi- 
Hed in doing, as the present syatem waa not alwa satisfactory 
*0 Tht aa coat wae concerned. Ho was, he added, a ve great 
“/vocate for municipal housing, and he had come. to the oan. 
“lusion that until they changed their system of preparing plans 
ey would never obtain a sitiafactory municipal housing 
aE Ea 

Mr. Councillor Todd expressed the opinion that competition 
‘ot public buildings was desirable: one man’s designa for all 
nan ner cf et ya hi not always perfect. 

Mr. Conncillor Johnaon pointed out that the financial ques 
Hon had te be considered ohitee id by i 
oa. Was the City Architect's establishment to be retained, 
‘0 idles of economy or not, would get commission on the oost af 
the building, mind, therefore, d met be inclined to male it ae 


low-priced as possible t 


_ The Council of the University invite applications 
lor this Chair, which is associated with the School of 

1. The duties of the Professor will commence and 
ete Sees rahe 1, Te 
Pe ene will be for four years, the per uring 
Which the endowment of the Chair is savifed: ~ 


annum. The Professor will be allowed, but no 
tequired, to become a contributor to the Superannua- 
tion echeme. 

3. The Professor will be required to reside during the 
Autumn and Lent Terms of each session, from the 
beginning of October to about the end of March, with 
three weeks’ vacation at Christmas. He will be respon- 
sible (a) for the eonduct and direction of research into 
the problems connected with the design and devel 
ment of towns; such research being held to include 
the production of drawings of achemes for the treat- 
ment of specific problems, as well as critical and 
historic surveys of existing work; (b) the publication 
of the results of this research ; (¢) the provision and 
supervision of instruction on the subjects of the Chair « 
(d) to take such part in the degree and other examina- 
tions of the University as the Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Senate and the Faculty of Arts, may 
determine, and to hold or be responsible for such 
terminal examinations as the Faculty may approve. 

4. A Lecturer, also holding a Research Fellowship, 
ia associated with the work of the Department. ‘There 
are several special lecturers taking single courses of 
lectures. 

5. The Professor will be allowed, while in residence, 
to carry on the practice of his profession on conditions 
already determined by regulations. Such work, how- 
ever, must be undertaken only to such an extent as 
shall not interfere with the duties of the Chair. 

6. Candidates are expected to give a detailed state- 
ment of schemes already executed SB pdeses: by 
them, to aocony ipaAny it with plans and rawin ms. ana 
to supply details of published or written i 

7. Applications, together with the namea of three 
persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve 
copies of not more than six testimonials, should be 
forwarded to the Registrar, Mr. Edward Carey, on or 
before 10th May 1915. Original documents should not 
be forwarded. 


Trees in London Streets. 

Professor J. B. Farmer, of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, reporting to the Kensington 
Council on tree-planting in London, states that the 
trees most suitable for planting in the streets are the 
Plane, the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa), the 
Jersey Elm and the Lombardy Poplar. Other varieties 
worth trying are the Lime (Tilia euchlora), the single- 
leaved Ash, Bolle’s Poplar, and the pink hybrid Chest- 
nut. The trees should = planted, as far as possible, at 
equal distances from one another. A suitable distance 
apart is 50-60 feet, but narrow pyramidal trees might 
be a little closer together. The trees in any one street 
or road should he of one species only, and as far as 
possible they should be kept even in size, and be 
shaped on a uniform scheme. The shape may be 
pyramidal or open, the latter being suitable for roads 
that are wide and especially when the houses are 
separated from the pavement by forecourts. 
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The improved condition of the London atmosphere 
within recent years (says the report) renders the ex- 
veriment of varying the kinrls of trees to be planted a 
ho peful one. Whilst it is recognised that the plane is 
cartain to continue to be the most thriving tree, there 
is perhaps something to be said in favour of avoiding 
complete monotony by the introduction of other kinds 
of trees into the streets. The plane stands pruning and 
even the hardest cutting back better than almost any 
other tree, except perhaps the lime. [t needs, however, 
attention to prevent its naturally vigorous develop- 
ment rendering it unsuitable for the area at ita dis- 
posal. It also labours under the suspicion of causing 
injury to the respiratory organs of delicate people, 
owing to the hairs which are shed by the leaves-as they 
reach maturity and still more to the stiff bristles that 
easily break off the ripe froits and so get carried into 
the air, Professor Farmer, however, does not think 
the case against the tree, on this account, has been 
really proved, but mentions that it is a faet that in 
BCI! foreign towns, particularly in Germany, it has 
fallen into diafavour. 7. 

As a general rule the streets most suitable for trees 
ure those which run north and south, The trees on 
both sides of the road receive their due share of sun- 
light, and the houses on neither side are unfairly 
deprived of their light, In streets running east and 
west the trees are apt to become a nuisance to the 
people who live on the north-facing side of the road. 


OBITUARY. 
The late Walter Crane, R.W.S. [fon. A.]. 

Mr. Walter Crane, whose death occurred on the 
14th March, was elected Hon. Associate of the Insti- 
tute three years ago, but he had been for many years 
previously a familiar figure at the Institute Meetings 
when questions which specially interested him were 
under discussion. Born at Liverpool in August 
1845, the son of Mr. Thomas Crane, artist, of Chester, 
he was educated privately, and waa apprenticed to 
W. J. Linton, the wood engraver. In 1562, at the age 
of sixteen, he exhibited his first painting, “ The 
Lady of Shalott,” at the Royal Academy, and im the 
following year brought out his first illustrated hook, 
The New Forest. During the ensuing fifty veors he 

ublished numerous works, including many charming 
es forchildren. William Morris and Winatler, which 
appeared in 1911, was among his latest literary pro- 
ductions. Of his pictures“ The Renaseence of Venus” 
is now in the Tate Gallery, and “The Fate of Per- 
sephone”’ in the Nationa! Collection at Karlsruhe, 
while his most recent work includes lis own portrait 
painted in 1912 for the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. The 
ictures in the lunettes of the Bristol Art Gallery are 
is work. For many years he acted as Examiner in 
Design to the Board of Education. He was Director 
of Design forthe Manchester Municipal School of Art 
for three years from 1895, and Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington, in 1898-09. He 
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founded the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions Society in 
1888, and was for many years President. Among his 
principal worka as a decorator are the ceiling and fire- 
place (modelled) at Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks; the 
dinmg-room, No. 1 Holland Park; frieves at Clare 
Lawn and East Sheen, and at Paddockhurst, Sussex ; 
“ Passing the Torch" at the West London Ethical 
Society's Chapel, Queen's Road, W.; Panels at the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Building, Chicago ; 
Frieze for the Galleries of the British Art Section, St. 
Louis Exhibition ; Pamted Frieze, Vinland, Newport, 
R.I., U.S.A. ; Mosaicdecoration, 1, South Audley Street. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following Students 
have been approved :— 

SUBJECT. XIX. 


fa) A Mewomat to Lonp Rogers. c 
Amold: R. C. Harrison : H. Bt. J. Monguia: G. 
dey: ML Riexa: F 


Brandon: (C.J Hendr 
Bruce: J.C. € Hull: ¥. Randers: T, A. 
Carey: KR. W. Hutton: L. D. H. Spenos: W. 0. 
Cottingham: G.R. Jopling: A.B. B. Stevens: P. J. 
Day: N. F.C. ght: Wid. Tubbs: G. P. 
Duncan: KF. A. Lawson: J. Seott Cy 


Lyne: D. KE. 
Mitel : C. H. 
(iraham: FR. BD. 


(6) A Ganace For A Lancgn Counrer Maser, 
Church: L. DA. Holden : W, Roberta: E. W. 


Dickinson; J. Kerp: N. Sunter: MC. 
Doddington; W. Mitchell; GH. ‘Tanner: A. B. 


Edwards: J.R. Philp: A. T. 

Gordon: P. J. Picton: C8. 
Designs for other subjects, from the following candi- 

dates, have alao heen approved :— 

Kellock ; A.D, Hemm: G. 

Fisher: H. N. Omar; L 


Vinden: G. 


MINUTES, X, 


At the Tenth General Mecting (Ordinary) of the Sesion 
1014-1015, held Monday, 15th March 1018, at 8 p.m.—Preeent : 
Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A., Fice-President, in the Chair; 17 
Fellowa (incloding 6 members of the Council), 20 Associates 
(including. 2 members of the Council), 4 Liventintes, yo 
veveral visitors—the Minttes of the Meetings rg 8g ial 
Business), held Monday, Jet March 1015, having | pub- 
lehed in the Jotrasat. were taken as read and ai as corrert. 

The Chairman annonnoed that the Preaddent waa suffering: 
from a severe attack of influenza and was unable to be preacol. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of My, Harry 
Wilkinson Moore, eleotedl Associate in 1881, Fellow in 1883, 
and placed on the List of Retired Fellows in 1912. 

Mr. James Williama read a Paper on Exon CHvEcu 
MostMests, and illustrated it by lantern slides, | 
— Adiseussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen. 
[F.], secomied by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.8.A. | Hon. A-|. o 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Williams by acclamation. 

During the reacting of the Paper Mr, Gotch having to leave 
early, the Chair waz takon by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cros, Veee- 
President. 


The Meeting terminated at 10.5 p.m. 





Arhninistration Block 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
By Wiuuiam A. Pire [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29th March 1915. 


YHE removal of King’s College Hospital to South London marks an epoch in the history of 
the Hospitals of the Metropolis. It was the first occasion in the present century that uo 
large and important London general hospital had the opportunity of starting afresh with 

i ¢lean slate, Other hospitals had extended their accommodation on an already cramped site, and 
the Committee of Management of King's College Hospital were brought face to face with the problem 
of remodelling and improving the old hospital to meet modern requirements. The hospital had 
rendered yeoman service to the development of medical and surgical science, and the very iniprove- 
ments it had helped to mtroduce had rendered the building and equipment sadly out of date. In 
159 a Select Committee of the House of Lords, recognising the pressing need for a large general 
hospital in South London, urged that this should be met, at the first opportunity, either hy a new 
institution in a suburban locality or by the removal of one of the existing hospitals. Tle vast improve- 
nents that had been earried out in the Weat Central district of London within the past forty years 
had resulted in the abolition of vast and squalid rookeries, in which many hospitals had been built 
expressly for the benefit of the extreme poverty surrounding them. ‘This left a series of * Huddled 
Hospitals,’ as a popular agitation termed it, in a district depleted of those for whom these hospitals 
were intended. King’s College, St. Bartholomew's, Charing Cross, and the Royal Free were the 
principal hospitals of this group, The improvements attendant upon the building of the Law Courts 
und the construction of Kingsway had their especial effect upon King's College Hospital ; and the 
Committee of Management, realising the inadequacy of the old building in Lineoln’s Inn Fields, both 
18 regards pogition and efficiency, baldly decided to adopt the recommendation of the Committee of 
the House of Lords and to rebuild the hospital at Camberwell. 

The evolution of King's College Hospital is of some interest, und a brief reference is necessary. In 
1889 the Couneil of King’s College, finding that o school was necessary for the complete education of 
medical students, took measures for the formation, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, Strand, of a 
public hospital, supported by voluntary contributions, for the relief of the sick poor. Shortly after 
this the school was established. ‘The hospital was started on the west side of Carey Street in a building 
which was formerly a workhouse; this was converter! into a hospital under the direction of Sir Robert 
‘mirke, A sum of (25,000 was spent upon the work entailed, accommodation bemg provided for 120 
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patients. Subsequently the needs of the hospital creased so rapidly that it was found requisite to 
obtam adjommng land, In 1848 the hospital authorities acquired the property known as the “ Grange 
Inn" and 26 and 27 Clement's Lane. However, further extension was still necessary, and the 
Governors applied for and obtained an Act of Parhament, 1t bemg decided to erect a new and more 
spacious hospital, together with a chapel for the celebration ot Divine worship. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. Thomas Bellamy, the building being completed in 1861.’ The change in charactor of 
the cistriet, comprising the site of the Law Courts, sincs 1840 and the present time from rookeries, 
closed alleys, and slum property is phenomenal. ' 

Just as the old hospital was deliberately placed where it was urgently needed by thousands of 
the very poorest people, so, too, is the new hospital But changed conditions and modern methods of 
quick and cheap transit made it possible for the hospital to be built on the outskirts rather than in the 
centre of such a district. Denmark Hull, a place of old and prosperous associations, took tis name 
from Prince George of Denmark, and is linked with memories of Ruskm, Byron, Robert Browning, 
Mendelssohn, Bessemer, and many another. It is the borderland between the squalor of Camber- 
well and the ever-growing residential suburbs on the outskirts of the metropolis. A high and 
healthy situation and u proximity to a certain amount of open country, or at least ground covered 
but thinly by solid houses with large gardens and fields, seemed to indicate it as a most suitable position, 
and in 1904 the present site was acquired and presented by Lord Hambleden (then the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smuth), the Chairman of the Hospital Goard of Management and the Removal Fund Committee. 
This site is situated at the junction of Denmark Hill with the 8.E. & C. and the L.B. & 8.C, railways. 
In size it is approximately just over 12 acres, and at the time of acquisition was oceupied by six large, 
comfortable houses, with delightful gurdens, orchards, and meadows. It is rectangular in shape, and 
has a gentle slope down from east to west, and a marked fall from south to north of some 15 feet. 
Ruskin Park, compriamyg about 22 acres, and dedicated to the memory of John Ruskin, with whose 
nime Denmark Hill is ao intimately ussociated, occupies the ground immediately opposite the hospital 
site on the other side of the railway. It can readily be seen what benefits to the hospital acerue 
from ita proximity to such an open space. 

Of the competition held soon after the acquisition of the site littl need be said. On 
17th Mareh 1008 Lady Esther South cut the first sod after a brief dedicatory service, and building 
operations were commenced. The buildings were proceeded with, block by block, as the detailed 
working ont of each section was completed. On 20th July 1909 King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra attended in semi-state, and His Majesty laid the foundation stone, which oan be seen in 
the main entrance portico. It is of melancholy interest to note that this was the last public ceremony 
of its kind performed by King Edward before his lamented death. On 96th July 1918 our present 
Sovereign, King George V., accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen, inaugurated the building, and 
in November of that year the first patients were admitted. 

Such then, briefly, is the history of the removal of this great hospital. Thomas Bellamy’s 
pile, ennobled by time traditions, and by association dear to the hearts of all who have been withm 
its walls, is no more ; but the traditions of Lister and Todd, Ferguson, Priestly, and many others, have 
transferred themselves to the new buildings, where such great work for the alleviation of pain and 
suffering is heme carried on, 





Lay-owr. 

The general contour of the site produced a certain and definite problem, and the solution of this 
was at once effective and of far-reaching consequence. The ideal hospital site, it need hardly be 
urged, has a gentle slope towards the south, whereas the site at Denmark Hill had a steep fall in the 
opposite direction of about 15 feet in the total width of 528 feet, | 

Certain first principles governed the disposition of the buildings over the site, and the application 
of these to suit the exigencies of the occasion was a matter of much thought and consideration. The 
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nitural position for the wards to oecupy was the southern portion of the site, and upon the placme of 
the Administration Block in relation to the wards hinged, to a great extent, the solution of the problem, 
It is an interesting faet worth recording that, having decided upon the general disposition af the 
buildings, it was practically impossible to move the central axial lines of the whole seheme more than 
a few feet either way. 

At the time of the competition Bessemer Road existed only on paper, und it seemed natural 
enough that the Administration Block should take up its position on the main road—Denmark Hill. 
However, after due trial, the present position wag decided upon, but it still remained to grapple with 
the slope of the site. It was found, however, that a floor-line taken from about the highest level of 
ihe site—1.¢., the southern boundary—permitted the inclusion of another floor under on the northern 
portion of the building. That is, by placing the first floor of the Administration Block on a level with 
the ground Hoor of the ward blocks, that portion of the Administration not immediately connected 
with the wards was at once thrown out of direct contact with them and their attendant flow of ward 
traffic, whilst that part of the Administration devdted to nursing was placed in a position most con- 
venient for communication with all the wards und their attendant units. 

The position of the wards and the Administration Block having heen settled, the remainder of the 








Diagrammatic Section of Site, North to South. 


buildings fitted in in almost a natural sequence, ind a study of the Block Plan [p, 244] will demonstrate 
the disposition of the various portions of the organisation. The proportion of unoccupied land to 
buildings is as follows -—Land, 7-75 aeres ; buildings, 450 acres. The site is divided into two portions, 
torthern and southern, by the main hospital corridor. ‘The ward pavilions themselves occupy the 
whole of the southern portion of the site, stretching from east to west in an unbroken line, the chapel 
ind central station hiseeting this, Not only do the wards benefit by the sun and air, but the patients 
in them have the full advantage of the pleasant sylvan aspect of Ruskin Park, only separated by the 
railway, the inconvenience of which is minimised by the fact that the lines run in a shallow cutting, 
und half the traffic is electrie traction, ‘The main hospital corridor at once divides the wards from 
sie rest of the hospital and provides inter-dapartmental communication. | 

The central position eeeupied by the Administration Block permits the minim imount of 
distance to be covered in communicating with any of the wards. Had this block been placed on the 
Denmark Hill front of the site, the walking distance from this department to the western wards would 
be doubled, Bessemer Road provides convenient and private access to the main entrance, and the 
Nurses’ Home, contained in the upper storeys, in this block is isolated from the traffic of Denmark 
Hill and its consequent disturbing influence. 

The eastern portion of the site is occupied by the Ont-patients’ and Casualty Departments, with 
whose working the noise of traffic offers least interference, whilst at the same time its proximity to 
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the main road provides ready aceezs for the large daily flow of patients without bringmg them into 
contact with the reat of the buildmg. The Casualty Department oceupies the extreme north-east 
corner of the site, at the junction of Denmark Hill with Bessemer Road, and the courtyard formed 
between this block and the Out-patients’ Department contains the entrances both to the departments 
mentioned and to the wards. In-patienis and their friends enter a door at the end of this courtyard, 
ind by means of a short corridor through the Bathing establishment are brought into the mam hospital 
corridor, where a stairease and lift give access to the upper floors. Thus the entrances for patients 
of all descriptions are grouped round one eourtvard, which greatly facilitates the working of the 
Administration. The keynote of the planning of the building has been “ centralisation and radiation.” 
It will be seen that the various staff entrances are all contained in the Administration Block, 
and that all departments, self-contamed when necessary, radiate round what may be termed the 
eve of the buildmg—the main staircase at the junction of the Administration Block with the main 
corridor, 

To return from this digression to the description of the disposition of the buildings, it will be seen 
that the remaining or north-western portion of the site is oceupied by the Pathological Bloek, the 
Medical School, the Operating Theatre Blocks, and the Isolation Block. The Pathological Block, 
which contama the Mortuary Department, is directly connected with the main corridor, and the 
Medical School at either end. These form an L-shaped plan, the Medieal School balancing in elevation 
the Out-patients’ Department, and by its very position sereening those portions of the site which 
should be essentially private. These portions are the Mortuary exit and the Operation Theatre Blocks, 
whieh are two in number, each containing two theatres, They are connected with the main corridor 
west of the Pathological Block ; whilst beyond them stretches the northern wing of the special ward 
block, terminating the main corridor and providing, in ita basement, access to the Isolation Block in 
the extreme north-west corner of the site. 

The original intention of placmg the Central Heating and Lighting Station at the western 
extremity of the site was found impracticable owing to the level of the ground, So its position was 
decided upon m the centre of the southern portion of the site, which is, of course, most economical 
for the runs of piping. It has been found possible to place this department in an extavation, 30 
keeping the roof at a low level, affording no obstruction to the wards, and providing « pleasant roof 
promenade for the nse of the patients. A roadway around the site provides access for coals, ete. 
The possibility of the construction of a siding from the railway has been provided for. 

The bird's-eye view [p. 245] shows the groupmg both in plan and elevation. It will be seen that 
the Administration Block and the two Centre Ward Pavilions are the highest portions of the building, 
On either side are grouped the other buildings, all on a lower level, with the exception of the Special 
Ward Block. The upper storey of this, however, is a provision for future extension, as are the three 
astern Ward Blocks, which nevertheless are a vital part of the scheme. and as such have been 
included in the deseription. On the portion of the site which these will eventuall y¥ occupy are retained 
three of the origmal houses. 

The site on its road boundaries ts enclosed by 4 simple but effective wrought-iron railing, and @ 
roxviway runs round the site inside the boundary. The border between this and the railing has been 
planted with various trees and shrubs, nearly all of a flowering variety, and as many as poasible of 
the existing trees have been retained, though unfortunately some of the moat attractive had perforce 
Lo oo. 

: ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER. 
In dealing with o hospital buildmg, one of the greatest factors acting upon the design ia the 


restraining influence of the requirements. The building must be structurally as sound and perfect as 


possible, but charitable money ts not to be expended on undue architectural embellishment. At the 
game time there is danger of erring in the opposite direction and producing a building utterly bald 
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andl devoid of interest, The general motif of the design in this case is inspired by the restrained 
school of the mature English Renaissance; but of necessity parts of the building, especially those 
which contam the more technical portions of the hospital, have a character entirely ther own, and 
by the very truthfulness of the interpretation of the purpose give the impression of a substantial 
well-proportioned and sincere building, not disguised in the cloak of any architectural style. The 
Adinmistration Block, the more domestie part of the building, rises in a compact and dignified mass. 
A Roman Dorie portico in Portland stone marks the main entrance, and colonnades of similar character 
conneet this block with the Out-patients’ Block and the Medical School which flank it on either side 
The ground storey is faced with cherry-red bricks, the upper floors being treated in picked London 
stocks with red dressings. his brickwork is framed in by Portland stone quoins, and u certain 
mussing of stonework in the centre and along the storey under the large crowning cornice gives the 





ubt-patiente’ Department, 


effect of a dignified and broad treatment, further enhanced by the long sweep of the mansard roof, 
executed in Westmoreland slates. 

The flanking buildings, with the stonework massed in appropriate positions, both in the centre 
and under the lead-covered turrets, are not without character and interest, The treatment of the 
wards themselves, with the bricks of various and pleasing colours, and the windows recessed, breaking 
the wall surface into « series of verticals, displays a building at once utilitarian and well-proportioned. 

Internally i hospital does not offer much seope for architectural treatment, as that term is 
generally understood. But the hard, clean surface and finish required by the amenities of working 
dnd cleansing does not produce an altogether mechanical impression when sympathetically treated. 
Tn those places where a certain amount of treatment of a more architectural character is permitted, 
this requirements of hospital finishing still hold good, though in o much less marked degree: But 
this restraining influence has had quite a beneficent effect upon the design, making proportions tell 
more than enrichment. Such rooms as the Chapel, Board Room, Nurses’ Dining Hall, Secretary's 
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Office, and the Library in the Medical School have a character quite their own, and they convey an 
impression of solidity and good quality, and of general restraint and restfulness, 


MAIN HOSPITAL CORRIDOR. 

The Main Hospital Corridor, the great artery of the organisation, serves te connect the Adminis- 
tration Block—the heart—with all parts of the building, and at the same time provides all inter- 
departmental communication, Tts central position minimises the amount of ground to be covered, 
ind although its length is almost 900 feet the various parts of the building are so disposed that it is 
rarely necessary for anyone in the course of duty to have to traverse the whole of this length. It 
uty be interesting to note in this connection that the actual experiences of those engaged in the 
uiministration of the hospital have shown that the minimum amount of time is expended in reaching 
the various parts of the building, ‘The eage of working is the supreme test of tho planning of a building 
of this nature, and in the case of King’s College Hospital the principle of “ centralisation and radiation " 


“Ppearance of this corridor has been remarked by those who are used in other hospitals to seeing the 
main corridors crowded with people, and such o state cannot but cause confusion and delays. It 
Can thus be seen how vitally important is the planning of the main artery of a large hospital, both 
from the view of ease of working and avoidance of congestion. 

The corridor has a uniform width of 10 feet. ‘The disposition of the various buildings has been 
explained, and is shown on the block plan [p, 244], Between the various buildings “* blow-throughs " are 
introduced hetween the floors of the corrilor, and in every Way encouragement is offered to the efficient 
“irculation of air over the site, ‘The floors ure of asphalt, Durato border and cove skirting, and 
the corridor is amply lit and ventilated by improved “ Austral " windows, which are described in the 
section dealing with the wards, radiators being installed to ensure adequate warming. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BLOCK, 

The Administration Block ia built) in four portions, the front one being conneeted with the Main 
Hospital Corridor by the other three. ‘The departments housed in this block are the Secretarial and 
the Resident Medical Officers on the ground floor, the Nurses’ Home, the Kitchen and the Servants’ 
LOWE, 

There are three Principal entrances and two subsidiary ones to this block, besides foods entrances, 
The main entranee is in the centre of the block, and at either side under the colonnades are the Nurses’ 
and the Resident M edical Officers’ entrances. These communicate with tho corresponding depart- 
ments, which can at will be shut off from the rest of the building. At either side of the Inain entrance 
Portico are steps down to the basement entrances, one being for porters and the other for servants. 
Goods entrances are in the courtyard between the Administration Block and the Out-patients’ 
Department, This courtyard also contains the Dispensary Goods entrance. 

The main entrance opens into a vestibule with Porters’ Office and Students’ Room on either side. 
Beyond thig is a transverse corridor joining the Resident Medical Officers’ and Nurses’ entrances. 
But, and this is important, doors placed across this corridor convert it into three portions, of which 
the Nurses’ portion is alwuys kept cut off by a locked door. The same can be done with the Resident 
Medical Officers’ portion, but in practice it is considered convenient that their department shall be 
accessible from the main entrance as well as from its own separate entrance. On the other side of this 
corridor and directly opposite the Lobby ts the Hall. This embraces two floors, and is of a simple 
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plaster-finished! colummur treatment, crowned bya flat dome with cireular top light. The upper floor 
ia carmed round asa gallery, linking up the various departments over. From this hall runs a corridor 
to the principal statrease, the eye or centre of the whole scheme. On either side of this corridor are 
(lisposed the vanous rooms of the Secretarial Department and the Board Room. 

The Board Room, measuring 42 feet by 27 feet, 1s treated In a simple and effective manner. The 
walls are finished in flatted “ broken white” pamt, and a series of portraits of those who in the past 
have done much to build up the 
reputation that King's College 
Hospital enjoys to-day are 
framed and treated as part of 
the decorative scheme. In 
pleasing contrast is the light 
hue of the ouk joinery and the 
mellow tone of the teak floor, 
whilst o note of colour 1s addel 
by the fireplace, which is exe- 
cuted in Polyphant, # powder 
bloe Cornish stone of a shite-like 
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texture, forming an admirable 
frame to the bright steel basket 
crate. The large windows, (loors, 
of which there is a pair at erther 
end, and the dado are of Aus 
trian oak, and radiatora are 
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TheSecretarial Department 
Comprises a rane of inter-com- 
municating offices opposite the 
oarnl Room, amongst them 
hemgastrong-room. There are 
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commolation. The Secretary 8 
Office itself is treated in the 
same spit as the Board Root, 
and has adequate cupboard 
accommodation. Thega cup 
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boards are recessed m the wall, 





and their doors are sliding. 

Hod View of Administration Block The Resident Medieal Ofh- 
cers are howed im the west 
wing. Bed and sitting-room accommodation is provided for twelve, each sitting roam, however, being 
shared by two men, Three bathrooms and a disconnected sanitary annexe complete the suite, These 
moms are disposed on either side of a corridor Communicating with the Main Hospital cornidor. In 
the front block are the Dining and Recreation Rooms, and the position of the entrance ilireetly 

opposite that to the Medical School is of freat convenience for communical ion between the blocks. 
The entrance to the Nurses’ Home is at the north-east corner of the block, corresponding to the 
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Resident Medical (fficers’ entrance. Here there is a female porter’s oflice, a cloak room and lavatory, 
and a room in which nurses can see their friends. From the staircase hall a stair communicates with 
all floors of the Nurses’ Home, and in the well of the stair is installed an electric push-button hit. 
Leading off this hall is the large Dining Hall (63 feet by 38 feet 43 inches), providing seating accommoda- 
tion for 150 nurses, and a serving room, with hot-plate carving table, is placed at the south end ; electric 
lifts communicate with the Kitchen Department below. 

_ The Dining Hall has a flush hardwood dado, The octagonal piers to the large bay are an example 
of what might be termed the “ Hospital Order.” The lead cames of the large windows give scale to 
the room. Beyond this room are two smaller messrooms, one for the use of Sisters, the other being 
used for Nurses’ luncheon. 

On the first floor in the front block are sttuated the Nurses’ Recreation Room, with baleony over 
the entrance portico, Staff Nurses’ and Probationers’ sitting rooms, and a writing room. At either end 
of this floor are the Sister Matrons' and the Assistant Matrons’ apartments. The Sister Matrons’ 
snite comprises sitting room, dining room, bedroom, bath, and w.e. It is entirely self-contained, 
with a small internal passage hall. The Assistant Matrons’ suite is similar. with the omission of the 
dining room. The nurses’ bedrooms on the floors over are reached by the before-mentioned staircase 
and lift from the nurses’ entrance. Other staircases are placed at thr southern end of the east block 
and western end of the north block communicating with the bedroom floors, and civing access from 
them ta the dining hall, the nursing administration, and the wards. ‘The two former are reached viii 
a short private corridor parallel to the Main Hospital corridor leading to the firet floor of the main 

The administrative portion occupies the centre block on this floor. It contains the matron’s 
office suite (comprising office, secretary's room, and waiting room), a uniform-maker'’s room, three Sisters’ 
sitting rooms, and a sick Nurses’ consulting room. Over the Board Room is the Nurses’ Classroom, 
which is very pleasantly lit hy a clerestory top-light. In this room are installed varions forms of 
apparatus, including a range for cookery demonstrations. ‘There is a lavatory in connection with this 
room, and the Assistant Matron, who supervises the Nurses’ tuition, has an office in close conjunction. 
Opening into the stairease hall, and opposite the chapel entrance, are the Chaplain’s rooms—bedroom 
and study. A private staircase connects this floor with the Secretarial Department bele 

The floors of the corridors and bedrooms are covered with linoleum; thane 1 are disconnec' 
sanitary towers containing on each floor water-closets, and a bathroom is pees for, on the average, 
every six bedrooms. A basin is fitted in each bathroom, and the baths have an ingenious arrangement 
of calorifier cistern whereby a limited but ample supply of hot water is acitrba for each time of 
using. ‘Tho floors are of terrazzo, with channels benched up in the same material. Three hair-washing 
rooms are provided, These each contain « range of large special basins ; and two small gas fires, fixed 
at a convenient height from the floor, facilitate the drying of the hair. 

The bedrooms themselves measure on the average 12 feet by 9 feet. ‘They are fitted with a built-in 
wardrobe reaching to the cailing, thus avoiding the usual dirt-pocket on top of an ordinary wardrobe. 
A marble angle slab for jug and basin and « smaller one for the carafe are fitted in each room. The 
corridors are well warmed by radiators, and a fanlight with check-stay over each door regulates the 
entry of warm air to the roome, whilst an extract flue in each room assures constant cireulation of air. 
The walls are finished with distemper. 

The servants’ bedrooms are contained in the two upper floors of the central block. Qubicle 
accommodation for about fifty is provided, several larger bedrooms being set apart for the upper 
servants ; large lavatories, with a good range of basins, are installed on each floor, besides bathrooms 
and sanitary accommodation, The Servants’ Home communicates directly with the Kitchen Depart- 
ment by a stair passing the Sister Matrons’ floor, and accessible therefrom. 

The kitehen, a large room measuring 70 feet by 34 foet, is situated in the courtyard between the 
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mist and centre blocks. A sereened and winple service lobby separates at from the Main Hospital 
corridor (basement), whence access is obtained to the service lifts. The roof is constructed m ferro- 
concrete, and is an interesting example of the use of this material. It contains a large top light, In 
the Engineering Section will be found a description of the apparatus installed. To o certain extent 
areas divide the kitchen from the main blocks, and flues are provided to carry away all cooking smells. 
Around the kitehen are disposed the various stores and lar lers, scullery and pastry room, and other 
similar rooms, whilst the cook has an office overlooking the kitchen, Near the Kitehen are the Sister 
Housekeeper’s office, and the various grocery and hardware stores are under her direct supervision. 

In the centre of the courtyard facing the Out-patients’ Department is the goods entrance, the 
stewurds’ Office commanding the view of this door, Near by are the Household Offieer’s messroom 
andl siting room. The front block contains the servants’ and porters’ entrances. which have heen 





View of Warde from Itoekin Park 


alluded to before ; adjacent to these are the respective messrooms. There are also a servants’ hall 
and two porters’ bedrooms, The basement of the west block is at present unallotted. 


WAEHDs. 

The ward pavilions, as can be seen on reference to the block plan [p. 244], are all placed on the south 
side of the main corridor, the exception heme the northern half of the special ward block. This block 
is placed with its central axis on the axis of the main corridor at the western end. The ward pavilions 
have their axes ipproximately north and south, and get the maximum amount of sunlight, whilst 
‘voiding the discomfort of the Midsummer meridian. ‘The full scheme provides two central three- 
‘torey ward blocks on either side of the chapel and central station, flanked by three two-storey pavilions, 
“ast and west, which together with the special ward block above referred to comprise a total of 
line pavilions, At present the three eastern blocks are not built, as they and an additional Storey on 
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the special block are contemplated for future extension. The spaces hetween the wards are sufficient 
to mesure ample lighting, and m the larger one—i.¢., that between the three-storey and the adjoming 
two-storey bloek—has been placed a tennis court. 

The roofs of the wards are flat, covered with asphalt, The sanitary towers are roofed with 
Italian tiles, as are also the tank-houses on each of the three-storey ward blocks. The elevations aro 
treated in stock brickwork, with red dressings, and plinths of Crowborough stocks ; urtifieil stone is 
need for the copings, plinth mould, etc, 

The general view of the wards trom Ruskin Park is not without effect, and recently the miltary — 
patients in their blue hospital uniforms have added a touch of colour and interest. The patients 
themselves appreciate to the fall the benefit of the uninterrupted view obtained from the san bal- 
conies, and in warm weather many sleep out on these at night. The balconies are segmental in plan, 
and supported by the flanking sanitary towers, which screen them from the inclement winds, They 
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are well sheltered, the top ones bemg covered by a glass roof. Adequate protection against accidents 
is provided by large mesh wire netting, whilst access to the fire escape stairs is obtaimed through the 
cut-off lobbies of the sanitary towers. 

Owing to the conformity of the site the ground floor wards are on the level with the first floor 
of the Administration Block, where is placed the nursing administration before described. The space 
thos formed under the administrative portion of the ward blocks is utilised for various store and other 
rooms, Whilst under the wards themselves it provides a “ blow-through ™ and epace for prpe ducts, etc. 
Acceas to the Central Staton is obtained by a sloping corridor under the two central ward blocks. 

The Main Hospital corridor connects all the ward blocks on each floor, the principal staircase with 
bed lift serving all these floors. There are also subsidiary staircases and coal and diet lifts. directly 
connected with the stores and kitchen, A staircase, with bed lift, connects each floor of the carridor 
on the north side, and is used in conjunction with the Operation Theatres. 
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The plans of all the ward units, with the exception of those in the special block, are essentially 
the same. A wide-arched opening leads directly from the main corridor into the ward corridor, 4 feet 
in width. ‘Three pairs of swing doors are placed in this corndor. The first two pairs are on eqther 
side of the cut-off lobby. The only room accessible before reaching this is the Ward Sisters’ sitting 
room, which is thus in close proximity to the ward and at the same time separated therefrom, Four 
rooms open into the eut-off lobby; they are the Patients’ dayroom, Nurses’ lavatory, a sinkroom, ani 
the Wardmaids' closet, Beyond this lobby are, on the left, the Patients’ clothes store, the duty room 
with a small larder, and the clinical room, which also communicates directly with the ward. On the 
nght are a linen room and two single-bed wards. The third pair of swing doors in the corridor lead 
directly into the ward; these doors are glazed with an mgenious combination of obscured and clear 





Ward [nteriog. 


plate glass, The advantage of this is that supervision of the ward from the corridor, and vice versa, 18 
possible without opening these doors. 

The wards themselves are 108 feet 1) meches long by 26 feet 3 inches wide and 18 feet high. They 
contain 24 beds, spaced about § feet 6 inches centre to centre ; the superficial area is 122 feet per bed, 
the enbie capacity per bed being 1,575 feet. Each bed has « window on either side, the glass area 
being 1 foot super to 70 feet cube. The wmdows are of the improved “ Austral" pattern, and arv flush 
with the walls. These windows merit a detailed description. They aro entirely without boxing, sushi 
lines and weights, being arranged on a system of one sash balancing the other on a pivot turning al vat 
a fixed point. A check is provided whereby the frames open to such a position that ample central 
ventilation is provided with a minimum of dranght. By moving this check the sashes; continuing the 
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movement in their grooves, form large hopper lights which can be considered equal to opening the 
whole window area. By releasing two eatehes each sash can be swung in for cleaning. Above these 
are hopper ventilators, with glazed cheeks, reaching to the ceiling. The glass of these hoppers is 
obscured in order to diffuse direct sunlight, and thereby enabling the blind to be fixed at the transom 
level. 

The floors of the wards are of the “ Monchel-Hennebique ™ system of ferro-concrete, the space 
between the beams being occupied by hollow terra-cotta blocks. These fulfil the double purpose of 
preventing the conduction of 
sonnd, and allow the ward ceil- 
ings ta be plastered flush. The 
floors of the wards are of stout 
inoleam Iaid on a Durato gub- 
floor, with Durato border and 
coved skirting. All mternal angles 
are coved to a radius of 24 inches. 

The warming is by radiant 
heat supplemented by the low- 
pressure steam radiators of the 
hospital pattern, with regulating 
fresh-air inlets. The pipes to 
these are carried up outside the 
wards, concealed within the 
splayed window jambs, which are 
hallow, with removable concrete 
blocks with lifting rings in the 
required positions. ‘Two ‘Teale 
dual stoves, with descending"flues 
running in the thickness of the 
floors, and fed by fresh air, are 
placed in each ward. Oppor- 
tunity has been taken in the 
Children’s Ward to insert in the 
tiling of these stoves pictorial 
representations of such youthful 
heroes as Jack the Giant Killer, 
Tom the Piper’s Son, and many 
another, 

The walls and ceilings are 
finished with flat enamel paint, 
that on the former being of a | 
restful green tint. ‘I'he doors are all flush hardwood, with double glazed flush bull’s-eye lights where 
necessary. The smal! bays on each side of the ward are a novel feature. They are of extreme utility, 
containing as they do basins for the use of the staff and shelves for sterilisers, lotion bowls, ke. 

At the end of the ward are large glass doors leading on to the sun balconies, and on either side are 
the entranees to the sanitary towers, through low, well-ventilated, cut-off lobbies. One of the 
Sanitary towers contains two w.c.’s and a sink room, The closet doors and partitions are 9 inches 
clear of the terrazzo floor. The closets installed are of a corbel pattern, with waste-preventing cistern 
unmediately over the seat, 
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The sinkroom contains a bed-pan sink of an excellent type, and warming racks of special design 
are provided for the bed-pans, An ingenious cupboard for those m which specimens are retaimed is. 
fixed under a window. Tt has external ventilation, and is provided with glass shelves and close-fitting 
metal doors. For soiled linen bins smal! outside balconies are provided, and the bins are so constructed 
that the crutches of asimple trolley engage the pivots of the bin, by which means the bin, tightly sealed, 
can be wheeled away. Other fittings in this sanitary tower are a macintosh sink with serubbing 
board and a hot-water bottle heater on the calorifier svstem. 

The other sanitary tower contains bath and lavatory accommodation, The floor again is of 
terrazzo, with channels into which the baths and basins discharge. A small wash-up room with sink is 
alsa provided. The walls of these sanitary annexes are of glazed bnek. The warming is by means of 
radiators. 

The single-bed wards are finished in a similar manner to the main wards, having, however, Durato 
floors. These are served by the spocial sinkroom, entered from the main ward cut-off lobby, placed at 
the north end. For the convenience of these patients, and those in the ward who are unable to reach 
the bathroom, a portable bath is provided. ‘This is kept in the eut-off lobby, where there is a gulley 
benched up to take the discharge, a valve with hot and cold mixing box supplying the bath. 

‘The Clinical Room and Ward Kitchen both have Durato floors. The former is fitted with a large 
examination table constructed of teak with an mlaid glass top. The lotion jars are supported on a 
slate shelf, a sink with porcelain slab and glass shelves being also provided, and a poison cupboard, 
apecially designed and fitted, and provided with electric light, 

The Duty Room or Ward Kitchen has an electric tea-making and egg-boiling apparatus of special 
design, which ean be filled from a heated reservoir over, the electric current being required only to 
complete the boiling process, a hot serving closet, heated by hot water, being provided below; a sink 
with drainer, and plate rack over, is also provided. A cupboard with separate lockers is provided for 
patients’ fruit, and fitted with special removable tin-lmed divisions. 

The linen cupboards in the Linen Room are provided with sliding doors, ample provision bemg 
also made for their ventilation, These cupboards are well warmed by pipe coils off the hot-water 
system. Where possible this subsidiary system of heating has been adopted in order to enable the 
steam heating to be closed down im summer, 

The Special Ward Block is in many respects similar to the other wards in its internal arrangement. 
The ground floor contains two wards of 14 beds each, assigned to male and female eye patients 
respectively, The first floor contains similar wards for Kar, Throat, and Skin patients, male and female. 
In addition to the usual aceessory rooms there is on each floor a special Operation Theatre, with 
Amesthetising Room and Wash-up, and an Examination Room in connection with the special wards. 
A more detailed deseription of these will be found in the section dealing with the Operating Theatres. 
In this block there is only one sanitary tower in connection with each ward, the bathrooms being 
incorporated in the central portions. Sun balconies are placed at the southern end and along the west 
side of each ward. 





OPERATING THEATRE BLOCKS. 

The Operating Theatre Blocks, two m number, are placed on the north side of the mam corridor, 
equally convenient in access from the wards and the Admimistration. Between the blocks is a staircase 
and bed-lift, intended solely for use in connection with this department. The Theatre Blocks them- 
selves ure separated from the maim corridor, the larger one being reached by two bridges and the 
smaller by a single bridge, They each contam two operating floors and a basement floor. © The larger 
or eastern one contains two General Theatres, and the smaller one a Gynecological Theatre on the first 
floor and a General Theatre on the ground floor (ward floor levels). The privacy of the Theatre Blocks 
as regards their position has been before alluded to, whilst at the same time there is no building near 

enough to overlook or to interfere with the hghting. 
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The Plan |p. 268] shows better than any description the internal arrangement of these departments. 
In the large Theatre Block there is # Surgeon's Room, witha small bathroom opening off it, fitted with 
a shower bath and lavatory basin. The Operating Theatre itself is reached through an Ansesthetising 
Room, and the patient is removed through a Recovery Room. It1s interesting to note, however, that 
in practice the patient 1s cenerally conveyed straight back to the ward to recover from the operation mn 
bed. so avoiding a second moving. The Wash and Sterilising Room is reached through a Dressers’ 
Room, and is only separated from the theatre by a wide opening, no doors being fitted. The Spectators’ 
Gallery is separated from the floor of the theatre by a low barrier, and is reached from a separate 
entrance. 

It is, perhaps, in an Operating Theatre that the extreme requirements of hospital finishing receive 
the fullest attention. In the Operating Room itself the finish allows of absolute cleanliness. The floor 
and gallery seating are of terrazzo, and the walls and ceiling finished in enamel paint. The windows 
are flush, and the doors are of flush hardwood with metal frames. No pipes or radiators are visible. 
The heating of the block is twofold, The Wash Room, Operating Room, and Gallery bave inlets il 
heater box from the basement, and the air before passing through this is filtered through screens. 
Extracts in the ceiling connect up with a duet, and a fan over the bridge pulls the air from this. The 
duct is also connected with the other rooms in the block, but these rooms are warmed by radiators. In 
the three above enumerated rooms, most intimately connected with the operation, which perhaps may 
be more properly considered as one room, & eystem of panel heating is installed. A series of pipes, 
through which flows 4 circulation of hot water, are fixed to the walls and ceilings and embedded im 
Durato. Calorifiers in the basement convert this hot water from the steam main, and a series of valves 
contained in a glazed cupboard provide means of regulating the heating. All internal and salient 
angles are, of course, well rounded, and the whole theatre can be hosed down if required. 

The sanitary fittings—sinks and basing—in the Washroom are of a special type, which have been 
evolved as being considered more suitable for theatre use than the special fittings used elsewhere through- 
out the hospital. A deseription of these will be found in the section dealing with the sanitary fittings 
in detail. ‘To these fittings elbow operated sprays with mixing boxes are installed. Glass shelves and 
porcelain slabs are fixed with the utmost regard to cleanliness, and a series of sterilisers and a metal- 
framed instrument eupboard, recessed in the wall, complete the main equipment of the room. The 
artificial lighting is supplied from wall brackets, and « large adjustable lamp can be swung in any 
position over the patient. | 

The large metal windows, with splay ed sides and top, are flush inside, and give an ample and steady 
‘amination, The lower portion of the glass is obscured. The framing has been go arranged that 
double glazing can be installed should there be any trouble from condensation arising from the radiation 
attendant upon such a large sheet of olass. vA 

In each block the upper theatre is shghtly smaller than the lower one, thereby providing a top lit 
portion of window to the lower theatres. A gallery runs round the outside of the building on each floor, 
providing access for cleaning the windows and fresh air screens. r 

In the basement, besides the engineering fittings above enumerated, is, In the large block, aecom- 
modation for the theatre sister, with rooms for dressings, ete, Provision is also made for an Instrument 
Workshop. The so-called basement is really all above the ground level, but the nomenclature of the 
floors in the Ward Blocks is followed in the case of the Theatre Blocks, The theatres in the special 
Ward Block are finished in « similar manner, the panel system of heating bemg again used. 

The Ophthalmic Theatre has a bed-space under the window so that the head of the patient can be 
brought immediately under the light. The Throat and Kar Theatre and ACCESSOry rooms above are 
plazed with deep amber glass, a requirement of the specialist m charge of this department. Both these 
theatres are provided with flexible wood lath outside blinds, which are light-tight. These are operated 
from the inside. | 
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OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
he Sat pees Dapaeeeens conveniently situated close to the trams and main trafic route, is to 
ai great extent isolated from the rest of the building. It is designed to Bre tewsactaiie i. 
pahents, and it was of vital Importance that these should not jntartcrs witli-tina werk cl ees 
the hospital, got t # 

Bi OS, plan is the large waiting hall (98 foot by 42 feet), On either side of this, 
separated from it by top-lit corridors, range the various departments with their consultine rooms. 
Phere are also consulting rooms at one end of the hall, accessible from the eorndors, and Beyond these 
is 4 third corridor, linking up the other two, and joining them to the Dispensary. Thus the patients 
pass from the waiting hall to the consulting rooms, progressing thence to the Witness and Shenmenett 
and by a short exit corridor leave the building without having retraced their steps. By this Pasar 
steady stream of patients is maintamed in one direction only, and confusion and congest An amncnided: 
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Out-petionts’ Entrances (Courtyard Na, I) 


The posit on of the entrance courtyard has been deseribed. ‘The main entrances to this department 
“re two In number, under the glase shelter roof. They are for men and women, and have lavatory 
Hecormimoda tion In immediate proximity. The patients then pass into an entrance lobby in which are 
registration offices, leading directly into the waiting hall where the patients’ seats are arranged in 
~ = Opposite the several doors to the various departments, A small buffet, in the centre of the hall, 
brovides refreshment for the waiting patients, further lavatory accommodation being placed at the 
West end. The hall itself is lined with buff terra-cotta, the floor and cove skirting being asphalt. It 
8 lighted by large lonettes at the ends and at the sides in the seamental ceiling. An extract trunk 
Neer fan 8 Contained in the roof, and fresh air ia brought in to the radiators through regulating inlets 
rom an air duct below. The corridors prevent direet perflation of air between the crowded hall anil 
the consulting rooms. ! 
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On the north side are the surgical consulting rooms and the Ophthglmie Department, each with 
an operating theatre contained in the end turrets. The finishing of these theatres is not so elaborately 
simple as that of the principal theatres, being used only for minor operations. The Ophthalmoscope 
Room can be darkened at will, and the walls and partitions of the examination cubicles are finished in 
black cement in such a manner that they can be used as blackboards for making diagrammatic notes 
of the ease under observation. ‘The cubicles are planned so that the lamp in the opposite eubicle does 
not incommode the patient. 

On the south side of the hall are the Children’s, Medical, and Throat and Kar Departments. The 
former has a separate entrance from the outside leading to a room set apart for whooping-cough eases. 
‘he Throat and Far Department has its own operating theatre and a recovery room, which in this ease 
is much used. The patients, after their operation, are carried on short-legged stretchers and left m 
this room to recover from the effects of the operation. The room is provided with a range of sinks 
supplied with cold water and placed at a level most convenient to the patients on the stretchers. 
There is also a teaching room, with an inlaid Durato scale in the floor, used for aural testing pur- 
poses. The windows of the large consulting room and the theatre are glazed with yellow glass. The 
Gynmcological Department is between the hall and the end corridor, the examination room beme 
divided into three compartments and well provided with changing boxes, so arranged that patients 
come and go without confusion. 

The various departments are subdivided to meet the special requirements, the consulting rooms 
generally being divided up by partitions forming examination rooms or cubicles and dressing boxes. 
The requirements of the Ear and Throat Department are met by open examination stalls placed around 
the walls of a large hall. 

The floors of the consulting rooms are of Durato, and the rooms are amply warmed by radiators, 
where placed on inside walls fresh air beg brought to these through the ducts. Extract air tronks 
formed of concrete on the flat roofs, connected with fan honses, ensure adequate circulation m the 
system of ventilation. On the south side, on the first floor level, with a staircase at either end, are 
placed the Dental Department, the exit staircase communicating direct with the dispensary hall, and 
Almoner’s Department, thus bringing the patients from the department into the regular flow before 
described. 

New patients have to interview the almoner, whose department is parallel to the Dispensary and 
communicates with the waiting hall of that department. This waiting hall has an arrangement of seat- 
ing which distributes the patients to the three serving hatches, and permits the regular progression 
towards the exit without overcrowding and confusion. 


[HSPENSARY. 

The Dispensary Block links up the Out-patients’ Department with the main hospital corridor, thus 
serving both in and out-patients with equal facility. The latter, of course, do not penetrate this depart 
ment further than the waiting hall. The large dispensing room serves this hall through the three hatehes 
before mentioned, and enables two dispensers, working at each hateh, to eope with a large number of 
prescriptions with the minimum delay. On the other side of this room is another hatch, where medi- 
ees, ete., required for the wards are served out to members of the staff. Beyond this room are & 
teaching room and the dispensers’ office and quarters. A staircase and hand-power lift communicate 
with the extensive dispensary stores below in a well-ht basement. Here there is also'a laboratory, soda- 
water plant, ete. These stores open on to the courtyard between this block and the Administration 
before described as the main goods entrance and délivery yard of the hospital. | 

ABUALTY. 

The Casualty Block, placed at the corner of Bessemer Road and Denmark Hill, has its entrance 

opposite those of the Out-patients’ Department, and from the same courtyard, connected with them by 
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a glass shelter roof. On either side of the entrance vestibule are w.c.’s for men and women. Beyond 
this vestibule is the Casualty Waiting Hall (34 fost by 80 feet), finished in the same manner as the out- 
patients” walling hall. <A porter's office commands the entrance to this department and also the 
waitmg hall. On either side of the central waiting hall are the medical and surgical consulting roome 

divided into five and four examination eubicles respectively. A separate entrance is provided fox 
ambulances, and in the case of severe casualties the patient can be attended to in an accident bay, with- 
out bemg brought into contact with the work of the consulting rooms. ‘Two isolated rooms, with 
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Plan of Obeervation Wanda in Outpatient Department. 


entrances from the courtyard, a padded room, nurses’ room and medical officer's room, provided with 
‘epirate lavatory accommodation, complete this department. 
_ In proximity to the entrance a staircase with bed-lift communicates with the observation or 24- 
hour ward, placed over the casualty waiting hall. This unit, complete with ward, kitchen and larder, 
ainkroom snd lavatories, is intended for the nursing of doubtful eases before their eventual disposition 
and character are decided upon. 

Hight eubicles (approximately 12 feet by 8 feet) are disposed on either side of a low corridor, with 
doors to the corridor and to the flats outside, The dividing partitions are glazed to within 4 feet of the 
floor, enabling the cubicles to be nursed from either side, and at the same time providing observation 
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and control of the whole unit. Thecubicles have clerestory lights over the corridor, anda bafile prevents 
the perflation of air. Emergency access to the main corridor is obtained through the Klectrical Depart- 
ment, the latter being reached by way of the flat roof. Under the sloping way to the accident entrance 
a shelter for perambulators has been formed for those using the Out-patients’ and Casualty Depart- 
ments. 





Batnixe anp Massage—lrecrnica, DerarkTMent. 

The Bathing and Massage Establishment and the Electrical Department are placed ina block 
connecting the Out-patients’ and Casualty Departments with the main Hospital corridor, the Hlec- 
trical Department being placed on the first floor and the Bathing and Massage on the ground floor. 
The entrance to these is placed at the south end of the patients’ entrance courtyard, directly opposite 
the porter’s lodge. A vestibule connects this entrance with a corridor joming the Out-patients’ anid 
Casualty Departments, and from this another corridor links up with the main Hospital corridor, where 
a staircase and bed-lift provide access to the upper floors. ‘This entrance is for in-patients and their 
friends, and the department contains various rooms for massage and medical baths. 

The Electrical Department is reached from a stair with lift in the Out-patients’ Department, and 

communicates with the main corridor im a similar manner to the Bathing Establishment. In it are 

installed a large room for electrical treatment, a radiograph room with attendant dark rooms, anda a 
large Gymnasium for various exercises, This department is planned to be accessible with equal 
facility for both In-patients and Out-patients. 


PATHOLOGICAL BLOCK. 

The Pathological Block and Medical School may be considered in detail together. To a certam 
extent they are inter-comununicating, and on plan and in operation they are intimately associated. The 
Pathological and Post-mortem Block is entered from the main Hospital corridor on both floors. The 
ground floor is devoted to post-mortem and mortuary purposes, and the first floor to pathological 
laboratories, &e. On the ground floor, arranged in suite, are a large Post-mortem Room, contaming 
three tables, with provision for additional ones in the future, a Class room and a Preparation Room. A 
large projecting range of metal-framed windows with top light, glazed with obscured light, runs the 
whole length of these three rooms on the west side, which, together with the clerestory lights over the 
mortuary corridor, gives ample and steady illomination. The tables are of an excellent Pee re- 
valving on ball bearings, and are well drained, the sinks, basins and other fittings being arranged along 
the walls. The floor is of terrazzo. The corridor above alluded to az the mortuary corridor is a low 
sloping passage leading to the mortuary, small chapel and friends’ waiting room. It provides the means 
of communication to these departments from the main corridors, and is quite dissociated from the 
Operative Post-mortem Rooms, The Mortuary contains three storage chambers for bodies, which are 
kept at a low temperature by means of cooled brine pipes circulating from the central station, This 
Mortuary communicates directly with the P,-M. Room on the one side and the Mortuary Chapel on the 
other, Friends enter this chapel from an adjoining waiting-room. The chapel is finished in a simple 
decorative manner, with a mosaic floor and coffered ceilmg, The painted decoration to the walls has 
been carried ont by Mr. McDonald Gill. 

The Pathological Department on the first floor contains clmical and chemical laboratories, with 
subsidiary laboratories for research work. There are also Cleanimg, Sterilising and Balance Rooms, 
Works Rooms, Photo-micro and Dark Rooms. 





(To be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL TRANSFORMATION, 


By KE. Anpen Mistry [F.]. 


FJNHE effect of the Renaissance on Enelish archi- Thus we find the earlier Ehzabethan houses retaming 
tecture, more especially in its earlier days, was the old plan with but little change, but approaching 
hot so much «a sudden breaking away from existing in detail more nearly to what was at that time con- 


forms and established tradi- 
tions. as an attempt to adapt 
them to the new taste or 
fashion + that is, some endea- 
vour was made to reduce 
Gothic mouldings to the Clas- 
aical rule. This is particularly 
noticeahla im the case of 
string - mouldings, cornices, 
ete., of the later sixteenth and 
surlier seventeenth - century 
work, thongh more strongly 
marked in the latter period. 

The object of this article 
is to draw attention to some 
of the results attained by this 
transformation process where 
it has been partially or wholly 
carried out. A few years ago 
there was a clever drawing, 
by Mr. HL H. Statham, pub- 
lished in Tie Builder, of the 
west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral, interpreted in. the 
terms of Roman architecture, 
which gives a fair idea of what 
would have been the result 
had not a cheek occurred to 
the fashion. 

What has been termed “the 
debased style of English archi- 
tecture " seems to he only the 
lomeal outcome of a desire te 
tet rid of the confused and 
superabundant ornament of 
the later Perpendicular or, in 
France, the F lamboyant style, 
40 48 to prepare a way for the 
substitution of more Classical 
details, and, in marked con- 
trast to the restlesanessof Inter 
Gothic ornament, where in 
; uit cases scarcely a square 
foot of wall surface remaina un- 
eccupied by panelling, niches, 
etc., to provide plain surfaces 
of masonry, confining the or- 
mament to cornices, string- 
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Litglise 8. Etienne-dn-Mool, Paris. 


weutses, and surroundings of windows, doorways, or sidered Classic or Roman work. This is particularly 


other architectural features. 


notireable mm the doorways and internal fitti 


At first there appears to have been no attempt to generally, and we find chimneypieces designed entirel) 
alter the general plan or arrangement of the accepted with Renaissance details, but the stone opening still 
type of building, be it ecclesiastical or domestic. retaining the flat-pointed arch of the previous period. 
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One result of this custom was, that when any part 
of a building became decayed and required renewing, 
the practice seems to have been to rebuild the 
decayed portion in the new, or Classical, style, regard- 
less of its incongruity with its surroundings. In 
this, however, the builders were only following the 
precedent set by their Gothic forerunners, who, 
whenever they had occasion to repair or rebuild a 
portion of an existing building, invariably did so in 
the style prevailing at the period, equally regardless 
of the work of former generations. ' ‘ 

Not content, however, with confining their practice 







North Side of Church, Le Grand Andely. 


of the new-found style to necessary repairs and 
alterations, there was a longing to convert the whole 
of the existing building, be it cathedral, ehapel, or 
dwelling-house, to the prevailing taste. Thus we 
find many churches in which the attempt has been 
made by cutting away the projecting mouldings, 
buttresses, ete,, and substituting Classical entabla- 
tures, pilasters, ete. The tracery was cut out of the 
windows, and plain cireular-headed openings took 
their place, The open-timbered roofs were lathed and 
veiled, Gothic carved stone, and wood, screens re- 
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moved, and replaced by marble arcades, largely 
founded on the remains of Roman triumphal arches. 

Although attempts were made m many places in 
England to carry out this transformation of a Gothie 
into a Renaissance church, there are not many cases 
in which it has been done on anything like the scale 
which has obtained in France, for example, excepting 
in the case of entirely rebuilding. ) , 

The Church of St. Etienne-du-Mont, at Paris, affords 
an example of a fairly complete transformation, é4- 
pecially as regards the weat fronf, where, while 
retaining the outline of the former fagade, scarcely 
a detail remains of the orginal 
work. In this case, however, the 
Gothic spirit still seems to per- 
vade the whole conception, and 
no one can look at if without 
feeling convinced that it is only 
a Renaissance veneer over & 
aothic skeleton. In contrast to 
this, Iwill call attention to Ingo 
Jones's west front of old Bt. 
Paul's Cathedral, from whieh 
every trace of Gothic feeling has 
disappeared. 

The Church of Notre-Dame, at 
Le Grand Andely, Normandy, 1 
a very striking and useful ex- 
ample of this transformation, the 
whole of the north side having 
been transformed. The but- 
treases become attached columms; 
the pinnacles, urns, the pointed 
arches of the windows, doors, 
ete., semicircular. Inside this 
aisle, at the entrance to the 
transept, finding it inconvement 
to make the pointed arches ou- 
cular, they have been conte 
into elliptical openings, and sug- 
gest the outline of an egg with 
the smaller end uppermost, 
which haa a very unpleasant 
effect. 

The south side of this church 
remains in its former condition, 
the transformers, fortunately, 
from lack of funds or aome other 

cause, not having been able 
to treat it in & similar manner to the north side. 
This is a particular cause for satisfaction, as by com- 
paring the two one gets a good idea of the method 
pursued by the architect. As will be seen by refer- 
ring to the two sketches, all the main lines and 
divisions in the Gothic elevation, both vertical and 
horizontal, wre retained in the Renaissance front, 
and yet the horizontal lines seem to predominate 1m 
the north, and vertical lines in the south fagade-* 





© "These shetahes do not-pretand to any great acoursey of tail, teal 
are sufficient te give an idea of the general appearance of lero 


Fr. 
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1 may express an opinion here that it is very fortu- 
nate that during the height of the Gothic revival 
ho attempt wap made to restore the north side of 
this church to its former condition, though in this 
case it could have been done with almost absolute 
acourscy by simply copying the south side. A case 
where perhaps such a restoration might be desirable 
is In the choir of Chartres Cathedral, where the 
mouldings of the arches have been obliterated, and 
a flat soffit substituted, ornamented with aQUare 
coffers ; added to this the columns have bean painted 
to imitate marble; the whole thing having no merit 
in itself, and yreatly mMarring the Heneral beauty of 
this, one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in the world. 

The Homanesque, or, as we generally call them, 
the Norman churches, do not appear — 
to have been experimented upon to 
the same extent. This is no doubt 
partly owing to the fact that they = 
already possessed round-headed open- == 
ings, and the buttresses in most casea ~*~ 
are little more than pilasters, in con- 
sequence appearing mote like their 
Homan prototypes than the later 
pointed architecture. The towers of 
the Abbaye-aux-Dames at Qaen, how- 
ever, have wonderful parapets of open 
work, supported by consoles, which 
were added during the period | am 
discussing. Perhaps one of the finest 
txamples of this Renaissance work, 
following the general lines of later 
(rothic, 1 the apeidal end of the Church 
of Bt. Pierre, at Caen. The groining 
ofthe chapels, with elaborate pendants, 
has an exceedingly rich effect. 

A fairly complete attempt was being 
made by Inigo Jones, before the Fire, 
fo transform St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. He had built a Renaissance 
“xterior to the west front, transepts, 
Have, and aisles, and added a Corin- 
thian portico. The result, to judge by 
the contemporary drawings we possess, 
waa for from satisfactory, and it is, [ think, a merey 
that the whole building was destroyed in the Great 
Fire. Sir Christopher Wren would certainly have 
COnEIned the wo I Of transformation, and we would 
now be in possession of a Gothic cathedral, deprived 
of nearly all ita charming characteristics, ind clothed 
n a shell of somewhat uninteresting Classic details, 
Instead of, perhapa, the finest Renaissance church in 
the world. 

_ [t is interesting ta observe how intensely Wren 
letested anything resembling what he called “ the 
crinkle-crankle Gothic.” At St. Clement Danes, in 
the Strand, finding, we presume, that the existing 
Cothie tower waa stable, he did not pull it down 
when he rebuilt the body of the church in 1682-4, 
but he clothed it in a Renaissance shell, converting 
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the buttresses into pilasters resembling attached 
obeliaks. Still, in this case he has not altogether 
destroyed the Gothin feeling, as it is fairly obvious 
to a casual observer that there is something Gothic 
about the general style of the lower stages of the 
tower. The spire and upper stages were added by 
Gibbs at a later date, 

On examining the western towers at Westminster 
Abbey, we cannot help the conviction that the 
architect had «a task with which he was clean out of 
sympathy. Little attempt seems to have been 
mide to transform the Abbey in accordance with the 
prevailing taste, and he appears to have done his 
best to design in what he thought waa the Gothic 
style; but even here he could not offend what was 
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South Side of Chorch, Le Grand Andely, 


considered the canons of good taste, a0 far a to copy 
the surrounding Gothic mouldings and details, but 
substituted Classic mouldings, broken pediments, 
and floral festoons. The result is highly unsatis- 
factory, and it has always been a marvel to me that 
the upper stages of these two towers were not pulled 
down during the height of the Gothic revival, and 
modern Gothic towers erected in their place, and 
(I am almost afraid to say it at the present time) 
I am not at all sure that it would have been an 
undesirable event. 

These towers have been so often erroneously attri- 
buted to Wren, that it may be worth while to recal! 
the fact that he was appointed Surveyor to the Abbey 
in 1697, and died 23rd February 1723, Ralf, in New 
View of London, said: About 12 years after Wren's 
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Inige Jones's Weat Front, O11 St. Pan's. 


death there is a rumour that the Dean and Chapter 
still design to rame the towers.” E. Beresford 
Chancellor, in Livers of the Architects, writes: “ On 
the death of Wren, Hawksmoor succeeded him as 
Surveyor of Westminster Abbey, and it was from his 
first design that the two western towers were com- 
pleted, probably by John James.” The work seems 
to have been done about 1740-2. Hawkemoor died 
in 1736, so everything poimts to the probability of 
their having been carried ont by John James, and 
possibly from his own designs. At any rate, it seems 
evident that they were not Sir Christopher Wren’s. 
John James was the architect of St. George's, Han- 
over Square. 

A final stop was pot to this craze for converting 
Gothic into Classic edifices, by the Gothic revival, 
which may be said to have taken birth from the 
stueco Gothic castle erected af Strawberry Hill by 
Horace Walpole. 

Although it is now the fashion to ery down the 
Gothic revival, | am convinced that we owe the pre- 
servation of a great part of our medieval archi- 
tecture to this movement. Had it not taken place, 
one trembles to picture what by this time would 
have been the result, had the transformation pro- 
cesa with our churches been allowed to contimue 
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unchecked. Though the architects of the earler days 
of the Gothic revival undoubtedly did destroy much 
valuable work, I believe they stoppeg a still greater 
destruction. However, Classic and Gothic revivals 
(using the terms in the sense in which they are 
venerally understood) are now dead, let us hope 
never to hove another resurrection. Under new 
conditions, and having, I trust, got rid of the habit 
of labelling our efforts as ~ styles," we may look 
forward to better resulta, though there are signs 
which seem to threaten the revival of yet another 
“style,"" [ am sorry to say, for our ecclesiastical 
buildings; I allude to that called Byzantine, for 
which the new Roman Catholic cathedral at West- 
minster must be held largely responsible. 





Church of ht Clament Danes, Strand, WC. 
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R.LB.A, RECORD OF HONOUR: EIGHTH LIST 





? CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., rd April 1915, 


CHRONICLE. 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Eighth List. 
Killed in Action, 

Dowserr, Tomas Wintiam: Sergeant Hon. Artillery 
Vompany—killed in the trenches between Ypres 
and Ta Bassee, 30th January, 

Mr. Dowsett, who was twenty-three years of age, had only 
teoently been admitted Binden? af the R.LB.A. Having pro- 
duced the evidence required by the Board of Architectural 
Ediuration as.to his edocation and training, he was exempted 
from the Preliminary and Intermediate Examination, and was 
registered as Student BILBA. Inst June He had passed 
through the Architectural Association four years” course, and 
had studied at the Atelier. He was assistant in the office of 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, 

| On Wer Service. 

Subjoined is the Highth List of Fellows, Associates, 
Licentiates, and Students R.LB.A. now on service in 
connechon with the War, bringing the total up to 480, 
consisting of $t Fellows, 223 Associates, 93 Licentiates 
and 133 Students, 

Ww 


Lines, Roland Wi: Lieut. 490h Infantry Regt. (Canna), 
Crane, Lionel F.: 2nd Lieut. 2/5 Rewerve En., R. W. Surrey 


Dalgleish, Kenneth : 2nd Lieut., 4th Leicester Re 

Ferner, J. &.: Sna Lient,, 10th Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Hobeon, J. Reginald, 

Lodge, T. A.: Ond Liewt,, 24th Rn. County of London. 
Lavell, Perey: Artiste’ Rifles, 

Meadows, § Douglas: Lieut., 8th Royal Suasex. 

Searle, Norman : Sub-Lient., Royal Motor Bont Reserve, 
“anton, Stephen J, B,: 3rd Bn. 28th London (Artiata’), 


os LIcENTIATES. 

arawell, Ronald: Zod Lieut., 11th Roval Highlanilers. 
Coleridge, J. D.: BLN, VR. oe “s 
Robertson, J. De: Sapper, 2nd London Div, R.E. 


Str 

Coleridge, BP. H.: OT. 
Filkins, Edwin W.: RAL. 
take ig >: AMC. 
ioe, W. O.: 2nd Bo. Queen's Westminster Rifles. 
Penderel-Brodhiurst, B. R.: 13th County of London Regt, 

Mr. W. Howe-Greene [¥.], of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, writes under date LOth February :— 

l was much interested in the inet issue of the Jovawan 
Just received to see the liste of Members and Students of 
the R.L BA, whe are now giving their services to the * dear 
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Home-land " in her time of stress. Aa an old Liverpool 
Volunteer and markeman, I too have been Chairman of our 
Musketry Committee out here, since the War began, for the 
training of our Newfoundland Contingenta, besides attend- 
ing regularly as a Musketry Inetroctor on the ranges—and 
the weather has been zero lately! As the only repre- 
sentative of the R.LB.A. in England's oldest and most 
loyal Colony, it may be of interest to you to know that in 
the “ outposts of Empire “ we are trving to do “ our bit,” 


Mr. Pite'’s Paper on King’s College Hospital. 

Mr. W. A. Pite’s Paper on King's College Hospital, 
read at the Institute on 29th March, attracted a good 
audience considering the times, non-member visitors 
being exceptionally numerous. The Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening some of the mem- 


bers of the Hospital Building Committee, including 


Professor the Rev, Arthur C. Headlam, D.D,, formerly 
Principal of King's College ; the Hon. BR. C. Parsons, 
member of the College Council: Dr. John Frederick 
Silk, Convener of the Hospital Watching Committee ; 
Mr. EK. L. Levett, K.C., and Captain A. C. Tunnard, 
Secretary of the Hospital. These gentlemen were 
afterwards present at the meeting and spoke in the 
disenssion, Mr. Pite, owing to the length of the 
Paper, did not attenypt to read it, but contented him- 
self with a description of the building, its site, plan 
und general arrangements, details of construction, 
fittings, £c,, his remarks being illustrated by a lantern 
display of nearly one hundred drawings and photo- 
graphs, A part only of the Paper is published in the 
present issue; the rest, with the discussion, will 
appear in the next. Dr, Headlam, in the course of his 
interesting remarks, emphasised the importance of 
every department being consulted before the plans of 
any important public building were decided upon, 
The Busiding Committee of King’s College Hospital, he 
said, had taken the greatest care in this regard, with the 
result that the architect had the considered opinion of 
the Medical Staff on every material point. Dr. 
Headlam mentioned that an American expert or 
hospital construction, after going the round of the 
building, had paid them the compliment of saying that 
he had found 50 per cent. nfore foresight in this Hos- 
pital than in any otherthat he had seen. Dr. Silk ex- 

resscil appreciation and gratitude for the very exeel- 
lent building Mr. Pite had put up for them. King's 
College Hospital, he said, would be for many years to 
come a Classic example of hospital construction,so that 
any other architect who undertook to build a hospital 
would first have to consider very carefully the design 
and arrangement of King’s College Hospital. 

Tribute to the late Walter Crane. 

At the opening of the proceedings at the General 
Meeting last Monday Mr. E. Guy Dawber, How, 
Seeretary, addressed the Meeting as follows -— 

It is my sad duty to make the formal announce- 
ment to the Institute of the death of our dear friend 
and Honorary Associate, Mr. Walter Crane. He was 
elected to our body only three years ago, but he was 
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previously no stranger in these roums ; his presence 
could always be counted upon when the subject of art 
and ita applications was in question. The story of hie 
long and distinguished career as a decorative artist, 
designer, book illustrator, writer, and lecturer on the 
applied arts has been so recently told that I need not 
dwell wpon it now. He was un artist of great indi- 
viduality and far-reaching miluence, holding a high 

ave in the estimation of artists and of the art-loving 
public not only in this country, but on the Continent 
and in America, One of his greatest services to art 
waa the foundation twenty-seven years ago of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibitions Society, of which he was 
for so many years the esteemed President. 

On the motion of Mr. Dawber the Meeting passed 
the following Resolution :— 

That the Royal Institute of British Architects de- 
aires tv express ita sorrowful regret at the decease of 
ita distinguished Honorary Associate, Walter Crane, 
and to place on record its high estimate of his artistic 
achievements, and its appreciation of his labours for 
the advancement of art-craftamanship ; it 15 also Re- 
solved that a message of the Institute's sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his son, Mr. Lionel France 
Crane, Licentiate, and the other members of the 
family. 


Mr. Ricitanp Giazime [A.], of Manchester, writes: 
Hy the death of Mr. Walter Crane the Institute 
has suffered the loss of one who, during # strenuous 
and comparatively long life, consistently advocated 
the claims of architecture and the associated arta. 

Mr. Crane’s remarkable literary and artistic gifts, 
his fertility of invention and imaginative qualities of 
design, his catholicity of view, his sincerity of aim 
and love of the beautiful, and his active interest in 
educational matters, have made his name familiar 
throughout Europe. 

It was my privilege to be associated with Walter 
Crane during the years 1895-45, and I can bear 
tribute to his delightful and stimulating companion- 
ship, his advocacy of architecture as the hasis of the 
arts, his high ideals of the true funotion and interest 
of fine craftsmanship, and his unremitting efforts to 
quicken the artistic instinct of the student to an 
appreciation of the beauty and significance of living 
things and their relation to human life and effort. 


In the Times of the 25th March appeared the follow- 
ing letter addressed to the Editor, among the signa- 
tories being the President R.LB.A., the President 
R.W.S., the Master of the Art-Workers’ Guild, and 
the Slade Professors of Fine Arts at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

24th March 1915. 

Sim,—On Friday morning last Mr. Walter Crane's 
funeral took place at Golders Green. A representative 
gathering of his brother artiste was assembled there to piy 
him their last tribute of admiring and affectionate regard. 
From that original and singularly versatile train there is 
for us, alas! no more work to come. But Crane will not 


be-forgotten. When, by-and-by, the history of English 
art during the past forty years comes to be written, in that 
eritical rreord his name will stand out pro thy; a6 
already for many o day it has so stood in the estimation of 
artists generally, and the art-loving public abrowd, But: 
at the moment, in the generation that knew Walter Crane 
personally, there are, we feel sure, many who would reoog- 
nise it aa most becoming that, if possible, his ashes ahould 
be finally laid to rest beneath the roof of St. Paul's, or, at 
least, that space for some memorial of him should be there 
found, where the names of not a few of our representative 
artists are reverently recorded. It is because in this 
matter we have good to believe that we are giving 
expression not merely to our own sentiment. but to that 
of a large nuniber of art-workers and of the public generally, 
that we should be grateful it you could find space within 
your columns for the insertion of this brief letter, 
We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Fowanp 5. Prom. 

Aurnep Parsons. 

Enwest NEWTON. 

H. R. Hore-PovKenr. 

Betwvs Image. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. [F.], writes with 
reference to Mr. Williams's Paper on English Church 
Monuments published in the last isaue :— 

There is a series of thirteenth-century fancy por 
traits of the earlier Bishops of Wells in the choir aisles 
there which isinteresting. The remains of the bishops 
are in oak boxes contained in stone sarcophagt with 
recumbent figures on the lids : these have been moved 
several times during enlargements and “ restorations, 
but they still contain the relics. The interesting fact 
about them is that one of the figures (Bishop Giso, I 
think, speaking from memory) is far superior to any 
of the others in execution and design ; this figure his 
also a much earlier type of veatment and » peculiar 
low mitre. 

The Dean of Wells read a Paper on these effigies 
recently at the Society of Antiquaries, and the con 
clusion arrived at by the audience there was that. this 
effigy was later than the othem on account of its 
superior technique, and that the early types of vest 
ment and mitre were merely an antiquarian fancy: 
This seema to me very diffieult to peri My own 
notion is that it is the oldest figure of the series and 
the work of a master sculptor, the others being from. 
the hand of assistants or less skilful imitators. Any- 
how, the figure in question is u very fine one, and L 
should say a good as any of the west front figures, 
so far as it 15 ible to compare them, Most of the 
tombs at Wells have Doulting stone effigies, but one 
or two of the later ones are alabaster. | 

Mr. Williams ix very severe on modern tombs in 
churches, and one cannot but agree with him in the 
main, but there are some finely treated figures ™ 
seornes of them—e.g., Watts’ figure of Bishop Lonsdale 
in Lichfield Cathedral (lying on © most incongruots 
altar tomb under an equally incongraons canopy, now 
happily removed). “femple's figure at Canterbury 
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und some of the altar tombs in St. Paul's Cathedral 
are too good to dismiss in a sweeping condemnation 
of everything except the Weilington monument ; and 
Burges’ wall tomb in St. Andrew's, Wells Street, is, to 
my mind, « valuable piece of work. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams may be able to preach a 
cruside inducing the public to be more often content 
with good old-fashioned floor brasses, which hurt 
nobody, 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The President of the Board of Education has 
sanctioned an arrangement by which the bronzes 
presented last autumn to the Victoria ond Albert 
Museum by M. Auguste Rodin will be lent to the 
Royal Scottish Academy (of which M, Rodin is an 
Honorary Member) for inclusion in their annual 
exibition in Edinburgh this summer. The bronzes 
will be withdrawn from exhibition in London at the 
close of this month, 

_ [tis proposed that an exhibition of the work of the 
Serbian soulptar, Evan Meshtrovitch, should be held 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum during the summer, 
by arrangement with the Serbian Government, 


The American Institute of Architects : Canons of Ethics. 
The American Institute of Architects have issued 
to it members the followine circular of advice rela- 
tive to Principles of the Shibata! practice and the 
vanons of ethica of architects — 
American Institute of Architects, seeking to maintain 
standard of practice and conduct on the paurt of its 
members as 9 safeguard of the important financial, technioal, 
and zethetio interests entrusted to them, offers the following 
advice relative fo profemdonal practice ; 
ye profession of architecture oulls for men of the highest 
tet ot business capacity, and artistic ability. ‘The archi- 
foot 18 entrusted with financi undertakings in which his 
honesty of Hirpose mat be above fpicion ; he aote all id 
fessional adviser to hia elient and his advice must be abso 
lutely disinterested: he is Charged with the exercise of 
Judicial functions aa between client anil contractors and must 
“tk With entire impartiality; he has moral responsibilities to 
ony essional associates and subordinates + finally, he is 
re eclii in ® profession which carries with it grave responsi. 
vility to the public. These duties and responsibilities: cannot 
Property Muchatged unless hie motives, conduct, and 
bility arm such a8 to command respect and confidence. 
No wet of ruled can be framed which will particulariee all 
ih en of the architect in hia various rilationa to his clients, 
“‘autractors, tn his de es hrethren, and lees pottceg 
) he Principles should, however, govern the conduct 
Of them bers the profession and should ae as a guide in 
Cirtinestances other than those enumerated : | 


On Offering Services Gratuitowely. 
weIng ont of a posible client and the offering to him 
services on approval and without compensation, 


ii to lower the dignity and sincehon nal of the profession, and 


| On Professional Qualifeations. 
varie, Public hae the right to « ect th Devan the 
ae Of architect hua the knowledge and ability needed for the 
Proper invention, lustration, and supervision of all building 
Operations Which he may ecteehnlea: Such qualifeatnona 
Mone Justify the sastmption of the tithe of archituet. 









THe Canoss oy Ernies, 

The fallowing Canons ate adopted by the American Insti. 
tute of Architects aa a general guide, yet the enumeration of 
particular duties should t vat he sietsche Be 8 denial of the 
existence of others equally important altho not special: 
ia irre ON epryce also be noted that eee feotiuns 
indicate offences of great] varying degrees of gravity. 

It is unprofessional for ai pindtioek . 

L. To engage directly or Indirectly in any of the building 
trades, 


2 To guaranter an estimate or contract by bond or other. 
wise, 

5. To accept any commission of substantial servjen from 
contractor or from any interested party other than the owner, 

4. To advertise. 

2. To take part in any competition which has not received 
the approval of the Institute, or to continue to act na pro. 
femional adviser after it has been determined that the pro. 
grmme cannot be an drawn ws to receive auch approval, 

6. To attempt in any way, except aa a duly authorised 
competitor, to secure work for which o rompetition ia in 


progrras, 

rp To attempt to init, either irectly or intlirectly, the 
award of a competition in which he is a som pesiton, 

8. To secept the commission to do the work for which « 
competition haa heen instituted if he hae acted in an advisory 
Capcity, either in drawing the ProOrttmimine or in lis. es Mat the 

ward ans 


AUP 

9. To injure falsely or maliciously, directly or indirsethy 
the professional reputation, Prospects, or bosiness of « follow 
architect. 

10. To undertake a iprgp serra bile an claim for com. 
penaation, or damagns, er th, of an architect revionsl 
employed and whose Ea are haa been tormsinates 
remidins uusatiatied, until such claim had been referred to 
arbitration — has been joined at law, or ere the archi. 
tect previously employed neglects to press hia elai n legally, 

1. To attempt to supplant a fellow architect He aa Or 
steps havo been taken toward his employment—ey., by aub- 
mitting aketohes for a project for which another architert has 
heen authorised to submit sketehes: 

12 To compete knowingly with «a fallow architect for 
employment oo the basis of professional charges. 


Belgian Exhibition at University College. 

Viscount Bryce, O.M., has consented to become 
President of the newly formed Belgium Town Plan- 
ning Committee which hag been constituted by the 
amalgamation of the various committees previously 
considering the question of the replanning of Belgium. 
The Committee, which is under the patronage of the 
Belgian Government, has Mr, Raymond Unwin [F.] 
as Chairman and Mr. Ewart G. Culpin as Secretary. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.] has been nominated by the 
R.1.B.A. Council to represent the Institute, 

Following upon the recent highly snecessful eon- 
ference at the eucnal, London, the next step will be 
the opening of the Remaking of Belgium Ex ibition, 
at University College, Gower iy W.C. Lord 
Bryce has promised to open the exhibition at 4 p.m. 
on 7th April, and it will remain open until the end of 
the month Mr. Frank Brangwyn has prepared 
striking poster for the exhibition. | 
At the same time study circles of architects, lawyers, 
and others will be instituted for the consideration of 
the actual facts of Town Planning, but on the legal 
and technical sides ; lectures and conferences will he 
held for municipal councillors and the general hady of 
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the public in order to educate them in these matters. 
University College has kindly provided studio and 
office accommodation. 

Money is urgently needed to carry on the work and 
may be addressed to the Secretary, at the School of 
Architecture, University College, from whom also 
may be obtained invitations. to the opening Ceremony 
of the Exhibition. 


Mr, J. M. Gething. architect, of Stourbridge, has 


f 


kindly presented to the Institute a copy of Elmes 
Life of Sir Christopher Wren, which he purchased at 
the sale of the contents of Wroxall Abbey nearly 
fifty years ago. Its value consists in the fact that it 
contains two pages of genealogy of the Wren family 
(ante and post Sir Christopher) in the handwriting of a 
lady, almost certainly that of the wife of Christopher 
Roberts Wren and mother of the last Miss Wren, who 
married Mr. Chandos Hoskyns. It also contains two 
book-plates, one of them the arms and name Christe- 
pher Roberta Wren, and the other having the same 
arms and the wife's quartered, and the name Anne 
Wren. This latter hook-plate wus pastedFover the 
former, covering it ; and on its removal the under one 
was disclosed. 


The New Zealand Institute of Archite 


The New Zealand Institute have passed the 
following Resolutions -— 

(1) “That this Institute places on record ite appreciation 
of these members who have volunteered for service in the 
defence of their country.” 

(2) “ That the New Foaland Institute of Architects desires 
to express its emphatic and Iasting condemnation and abhor- 
renee of the ruthless and vindictive destruction and «polintion 
of the ancient historic buildings and treasures of France 
sg a by a savage and unprincipled enemy, and to conres 
to the architecta and people of those countries this Institute s 
fraternal sympathy in the irreparable loss sustained) thereby 
to them and to the whole civilised word.” 

(3) “That this mocting auth jsee the Couneil to donate a 
sum of £50 to the Belgium Helief Fund.” 






Mr. James Bird, Deputy Clerk of the London County 
Council, has been appointed to the office of Clerk af 
the Council in succession to Sir Laurence Gomme, who 
has retired. Mr. Bird has been im the permanent ser- 
vice of the Council and ite predecessors since 1881, 
when he was appainted in the fourth class, after 
examination. He has been Deputy Clerk since 1906. 


——— So 


Moderna [llnm‘nants aod TWiominating Bnginesring, By Leon 
Caster and J, 8. Dow. With 2M Djustrations. my fo. Lond. 
iis. 12s. 6d. net. [Whittaker & Co. 2 White Hart Street, EC.) 
Handraliing for Geometrical Btairessce. By W. A. Boots, — 
sp [instrations. Cr So. Lond. Wis, a. net (Whittaker & Co 
Town PFianning, with apectal reference $0 the Birmingham 
Schemes By Geores Cadbury. §o. Lond. tals Te. &l. nek 
ong i Green & Co., 9@ Palernoster How] 


OBITUARY. 

Henry Seton Morris [Associate 1689, Fellow 1909), 

mnsulting Architect to the Government of Burma, 
whose death was recently announced, was articled 
in 1885 to Mr. W. J. Willeox, of Bath. In 1890 he 
entered the office of Mr, C, J, Phipps, and for five 
years from 1892 was in ILM. Office of Works. He 
was afterwards for a time associated in practice with, 
Mr, Baillie Scott, and later was in the Hospital Branch 
of the War Office. In 1902 he was appointed 
gasistant architect in the Public Works Depa iment 
of the Transvaal, but resigned after six months, and 
engaged for a few years m private practice. In 1911 
he was appointed Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. His works in Burma include the 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Rangoon College, 
and many large Court-houses, Hospitals, Post Offices, 
kee, His last Report as Consulting Architect appears 
on pp. 19-23 of Architectural Work in India, 1913-14. 











COMPETITIONS. 
Whitehaven Housing Competition. 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the con- 
ditiona of the above competition are not in. accordance 
with the Institute Regulations for Architectural Corm- 
petitions, and the Competitions Committee are im 
correspondence with the promoters with o view to 
their amendment. 





MINUTES. XL. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sesion 
1914-15, held Monday, 29th March 1915, at 8 p.m—Preeent : 
Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, Vire- President, in the Chair; 22 Fellows 
(including 8 members of the Council), 25 Associates (inolwiling 
1 member of the Council), 9 Licentiates, and numerous ©: iter 
The Minutes of the mooting held 15th March 1915, having been 
published in the JotmraL, were taken as rea and signed me 
correct. | 
‘The decease having bern announced of Mr. Walter Crane, 
W.S., Hon. Associate, on the motion of Mr. & Guy Dawber. 
Hoa Serrefary, it wus 7 
Resorven, That the Royal Institute of British Architects 

desires to express its sorrowful regret at the ecease af its 
distingmished Honorary Associate, Walter Crane, and to 
place on record ite high estimate of his artistic achieve~ 
ments, and its appreciation of his labours for the advance 
ment of art-crsftamanship. It is further Resolved that @ 
message of the Institute's sympathy and condolence be 
conveyed to his son, Mr. Lionel Francia Crane, Lirentvate 
R.1.8.A4., and the other members of the family. | 
Grst time since hia election, was formally sited d by # 

Mr. William A. Pite LF.) having read w Paper on Koso's 
Cottman Hosrrrat, and ithuatrated it hy lantern slides, a dis 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Professs the Her. 
Arthur C. Headlam, DD, seconded by the Hon. BE. C 
Peek, 5 vote: OF Rabie trek eee . Pite by soclams- 
AOD 


The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 10.15. 








Administration Block. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAT 
By Wiuttam A. Prre [F.}. 


(Continued from page 272.) 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

P J \HE Medical School faces Bessemer Road, and in its general outline is similar to the Out-Patients’ 
Department on the other side of the Administration Block, completing the symmetry of this 
front. The entrance is under the connecting colonnade opposite the Resident Medical Officer's 

entrance in the last-mentioned block. The entrance leads into a staircase hall, with ample cloak-room 

‘incl lavatory accommodation in adjacent apartments. On the right a short corridor leads to the 

Dean's and Secretary's Offices. Opposite the entrance a corridor running through the centre of the 

‘chool gives aveesa to the Library and Lecture Theatre, and on the south side Class Rooms and « 

“ulenee Room, An extension completing the scheme ia provided for in the future. This will COMprise fp 

Museum similar in design to the labrary, a Dinme Room, with Kitchen anil Service, and varions 


subsidiary rooms. 


LIBRARY. 

The Library is a spacious anil lofty room with a gallery running round three sides : ferro-concrete 
Derg carry the roof, and amall octagonal columms finished in plastolith su pport the galleries, A flat 
dome, with top light and coffered ceiling, gives opportunity for a simple and inexpensive plaster treat- 
ment. Substantial hookease fittings of Japanese oak are provided around the room in a series of bays, 
| thereby obtaining tho maximum book accommodation. 

The Lecture Theatre seating ts formed on a sloping ferro-concreate pallery. A series of extract pipes 
“re Arranged in the benching, connecting with an extract space communicating with « fan-chamber un 
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the root. Below the upper part of the Theatre are Lecturers’ and Preparation Hooms anil lavatory 
accommodation, reached both from the body of the Theatre and from the Library. ‘The joinery of 
‘he ‘Theatea is executed in Kanri pine, and @ platform for the Epidiaseope is arranged, with wall 
opposite finished as s projecting sereen, sliding blackboards being placed on each side. 

Upstairs is a large Pat halogical Teaching Laboratory, extremely well lit, also various work rooms 
in contiguity to the Pathological Department. A small stairease leada to a room in the turret, which 
i used for experimental purpose, 
provision being here made for 
the sterilisation of the cages. 


ISOLATION. 

In the north-west corner of 
the site is the Isolation Block for 
Infectious Diseases. The present 
aecommodation is for four 
patients, and the completion of 
the block will bring this total ap 
to eight. The bloek is reached by 
u covered way from the substruc- 
ture of the Special Ward Block. 
This block, although planned 
upon the same principle as the 
Hépital de Institut Pasteur, 
Paris, may perhaps be considered 
lo represent an advance on 
ihe provision of the F rench 
bnilding. 

Tirect eross ventilation © 
secured to the eubicles by keeping 
the nursing corridor at a lower 
level, whilst a baffle plate, apmiliar 
to that provided in the Obgerva- 
tion Block, prevents air reaching 
one ward fromanother. An out- 
side verandah encireles the bruild- 
ine, and is available both for 
patients’ fries and for nursing 
lavatory basins bemg mstalled om 
| | | : either side ontside the cubicles. 
The Sink-room, Bathroom, and Lavatory are disconnected from the main block, hut accessible from 
the verandah. 

A well-fitted Duty-room, with Larder, Linen and Blanket Stores, and a Physicians’ Room eatt- 
plete the aeeommodation of this self-contamed unit. ; 


Chapel Interior. 


THE CHAPEL. 

rr] a ih: A) a Hey a so Pentr eae st r - e : 42 
| The : hapel Li p iced on the central xis of the building and is entered through a narthex behind | 
the main staircase, on the same level as the ground floor wards. It has seating accommodation for 
250. u wide central space bemg provided for wheeled chairs: The groimed roof is supported on ferro- 
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concrete piers, the decorative treatment being sunple and effective. The organ, pulpit, and many of 
the benches have been removed from the old hospital, as were the six stained-glass windows, These 
fittings were designed for the original chapel by Mr. Louis Ambler. 

The chancel is paved with various marbles, and the altar rails are of white metal. A small sacristy 
ia entered from the sacrarium. The narthex is separated from the chapel by three arches treated m 
marble aml mosaic, and is entered by two doors from the eorndor. Ina niche is placed a picture of the 
Descent from the Cross, ‘This was removed from the old chapel, and is the work of a Spanish master, 
Juan Baptista Juanes (1528-79). The vestries are placed under the chapel, on a level with the Linen 
Department, and are reached by a stair. 

The position of the chaplain’s quarters in the Administration Block, directly opposite the chapel, 
has been before alluded to. 

LINEN DEPARTMENT, 

The Linen Department, under the chapel, has been mentioned in conneetion with its corridor form- 
ing « siding to the administrative portion of the main hospital corridor. ~The department is well lit 
and provides ample eupbourd rack and counter seecommodation for the sorting and distribution 
required. An airing room is provided, a room for uniform makers and repairs, and an office for the 
linen sister, in addition to the large linen and distribution rooms. Separate apartments have been 
provided beneath Ward Block No. 5 for the nurses receiving and distributing rooma. The hospital 
dirty linen is received, sorted, and ileal, with in other isolated rooms beneath Ward Block No. 4. 

CENTRAL STATION. 

In the competitive scheme this was placed, as previously noted, in the north-west corner of the 
aite, providing ready access for coals and stores and well removed from the wards, Many difficulties in_ 
the way of levels and drainage were here provented, and to overcome them a eentral position was pra- 
vided, ‘This was fixed between the two three-storey ward blocks immediately south of the chapel, as 
midicated by the bloek plan, This position has the advantage of centralising the supply and reduce? 
the losses in distribution. Great care bad to be exercised to avoid the least vibration or sound pene- 
trating to the adjacent wards and buildings. The successful result attained in this respect is a tribute 
to the consulting engineers and the general construction. The whole of the accommodation, comprismg 
boiler-house, destructors, engine-house, refrigerating plant, ice store, battery room, house and steam 
coals, automatic telephone exchange, gets and pump pit, stores, ete, is contamed within this: 
irregular space practically below the ground. The basements of the ward annexes are utilised as mess 
room and lavatory accommodation for the engineers’ staff. The engine room and boiler house are. 
70 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 22 feet high, principally lighted from the top. These two large: 
chambers are, however, high enough above the surrounding rooma to enable a certain amount of 
clorestory lighting rand ventilation to be obtained, The condense pit, the floor of which is $0 feet below 
the ward lewel, is served by a tunnel constructed of arched brickwork at a corresponding level below 
Ward Block No. 5 and linked up with the main duets beneath the other buildings. On a site such as 
this—the treacherous nature of the subsoil in this vicinity is proverbial—these worka have presented 
considerable interest during construction. It was hoped that the flat roof space over would serve ad & 
pleasant garden for patients’ use, but this has not matured. 

The boiler house, destrnetors, and coals are served by a sub-corridor beneath Ward Block No. 4; 
the engine room, together with the refrigerating plant, oil tanks, battery room, telephone exchange, 
with their auxiliary rooms, where dust and dirt would prove grave objections to the machinery, are 
distinetly separated by steel sliding doors from the former, us the plan shows, similar access being pro- 
vided beneath Ward Block No. 5. 

The space surrounding the base of the chimney shaft has been used for the disinfecting and fuel 
washing plant in separate apartments placed at the ground level and accessible from all parts of the 
hospital from the outside. In the foul washhouse are Placed steeping tanks for aa sage and puri- 
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a fying the foul linen which is brought straight from the wards in sealed receptacles to which steam jets 1 
can be attached for sterilisimg purposes. Separate entrances and exits are provided, and the pro- 
gression of the various articles towards clean state has been the underlying principle governing the 
fy The construction of the main building is of ferro-concrete piers, with panels of -inch brickwork 
? between, those to the coal stores being reinforced. ‘The retaining walls are of brickwork. 





GENERAL CONSTRUCTION AND FINISHINGS. ; 
| Economy in cost of building combined with efficiency and the economical maintenance of the 
Z structure when completed, together with immunity from fire, is the true criterion of success in a buildin 





of this character, ‘The walls of the fabric generally are of dark, well-burnt London stocks, relieved by 
red dressings, Portland stone being used sparingly for quoins, cornices, &c. In the Out-Patients 

7 Department (the first portion built) steel stancheons and joists embedded in concrete for the floors and 
roofs were used. The whole of the floors, flats, and stancheons in the subsequent work has, however, 
heen carried out in ferro-conerete on the Hennebique system. ‘The greater portion of the buildings i 
covered with asphalt flats, and it has been found after much experiment that a suceessful met 
ing blanket can be formed by laying immediately upon the concrete a layer of broken brick of small 
size, well punned to a thiekness of about 5 inches, then sereeding and asphalting thereon. In order to 
avoid beams in the wards, hollow floors and flat roofs have been formed of terra-cotta arched tubes 
embedded in the conerete. Where roofs are used the trusses are of steel, an attempt being made to 
render them as fireproof as possible, The covering is of green Westmorland slates, with lead hips and 

ridges. 

‘a Internal partitions of hollow terra-cotta are used for plastered walla, Shepwood glazed partitions 

Ye being used in the sanitary annexes, where the walls are of glazed brick. The Main Waiting Hall of the 

Ont-Patients’ Department is faced inside with Hathern terra-cotta to the springing line of the barrel- 

J vaulted ceiling, ‘The walls throughout are, with few exceptions, lined with granite plaster finished 
with enamel paint. In the Medical School * Plastolith  dadoes have been used in the Laboratories 

- and to the stairease. ‘The Staircases generally are finished with pranolithie treads and risers, with the 

exception of the Principal Staircase, which is finished together with the dado in grey terrazzo. The 

walls of tho Board Room and Nurses’ Dining Room are panelled to dado height in oak and teak 

respectively, but in no part of the Hospital is there an apartment which can be said to be so luxuriously 

furnished as to warrant detailed deseription. 

Floors generally are of a plastic nature, asphalt being used in all the principal corridors and 

entranees and to the Out-Patients’ Mam Waiting Hall. Durato floors of a mottled character have 

7 been laid extensively throughout the buildings and to the margins of the wards, the filling of these 
latter being of Hinoleam. ‘Teak wood block floors have been used in the Chapel, Board Room, Nurses’ 











: Dining Room, Secretary's Office, Matron’s Quarters, Nurses’ Recreation Rooms, Resident Medical 
Officer's Quarters, and other apartments of o similar nature. The Ward Sanitary annexes, Bath 


Rooms, Operating Theatres, Post Mortem Room, Layatories, &e., are laid with terrazzo floors, The 
i Main Entrance Hall of the Administration Block has a floor of white Roman cube mosaic, with 
black, white, and grey chequer borders. . 

The floor of the Kitchen is of red Ruabon encaustic tiles, the dado here and also throughout the 
Stores Department being of glazed bricks. ae oy 

An interesting feature of the Operating Theatre Blocks is the use of steel door frames, which have 


lL been specially detailed and made in this country. The internal doors ure flash hardwood to all the 
| | ‘‘ Hospital " parts, deal enamelled doors being used in the Nurses’ Home and other domestic portion’ 
J of the building. 
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KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL IST 


NOVEL FEATURES AND EQUIPMENT. 

The Hospital does not present any special novelties in construction which call for description, 
rither has an attempt been made to avoid experiments in a building where hard wear and efficient 
intintenance at little cost are the first essentials. Walls, foundations and floors which do not settle 
and erack, roofs which are sound, plaster and paint free from the nsual defects, jomery which shall not 


shrink : these are the things that matter, and effect the future condition and smooth working of such 
an institution, Without these attributes no scheme, however perfect in conception, can be sue 
The result at Kine’s College Hospital well justifies the time and care which have been expended on these 
items. ‘There are, however, a few novel features in plon and equipment which may be found interesting 
to those studying hospital work. 

Chitpatients’ Department,—A refreshment lnffet has been provided in the Main Waiting Hall, where 
light refreshments may be served to the patients, heating and hot water bemg provided for dispensing 
tea, hot milk, de, A sink and cupboard storage are placed behind the counter. 

A perambulator shelter has been contrived beneath the Accident Entrance. 

Children suffering from whooping cough are provided with a separate entrance and walting-rouwn 
4) olution room is also available. All patients have to pass the almoner, and the considerable in- 
crease in accommodation now provided beyond the origmal intention of a small room well illustrates 
the growth of this department. he 24-Hour Ward and Padded Rooms each contain interesting 
features—the former comprising accommodation for both sexes, and bemg distinctly separated anil 
provided ag a self-contained unit. In the Har and Throat Department ther» are a few items worth 
ittention, such as the amber glazing to the Consulting and Operating Rooms, the scale of metres anil 
feet inlaid in the floor material, the Flexwood dark blinds, and the special provision made for the 
treatment of adenoids. The Ophthalmoscope room in the Eye Department is a large apartment 
divided into eubicles, the walls lined with black “ Bickley" cement, the whole of the floor and 
ceiling also being finished in dull black. All corners and projections have been well rounded in order 
that the patients may not receive injury. 

Wards.—The bays on either side of the Main Wards call for some attention : they are provided 
with lavatory basins, lotion bowls, sterilizers, &e., and are found in that position to be a great con- 
Venionce to members of the staff. The method of running the heating and hot-water pipes in the 
window jambs is the outeome of much care and thought in attempting to eliminate internal pipes. 
Movable covers to the chases are provided for access in case of repair, ‘The Medicine and Poison eup- 
boards are exeellent fittings, placed in the Ward and Clinical Room respectively ; both are lighted by 
electric lamps. The improved Austral windows are placed flush with the plaster finish of the walls. 
They are provided with fanlights glazed with obscured glass of a special nature, which does not allow 
“im to penetrate, the blinds being fixed at the transome level. ‘The Operation Room of the Eye Ward 
possesses & window of some interest—a recess below the cill level projecting outside and forming a 
pocket, into which the patient in bed is wheeled, enabling the patient's head to be brought as near the 
light as possible, | | 

Operating Theatres —An absence of all fittings with the exception of those actually required for 
operative purposes will be noted. The at geons are provided with shower baths in connection with 
their rooms ; these are found to be of great servite after operating in such a high temperature, and for 
‘his purpose are preferable to the ordinary bath. ‘The Spectators’ Gallery, entirely finished in terrazzo, 
and the “ Beck” heam light in the Gynmeological Theatre are also items of interest. 

Administration Block—All the Nurses’ Bedrooms are provided with marble slabs in the corner for 
Wash-hand basins + wardrobes are built as pert of the rooms, with the usual fittings. Mirrors form 
‘he panels to the wardrobe doors in the Sisters’ Rooms. All these rooms are comfortably furnished, 
and are well ventilated by extract floes and fanlights over doors ; steel picture rails are also provided. 
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Corridora are well ventilated and lit by windows at the ends, lobbies being also provided at intervals 
in their length for the same purpose. 

The Kitchen roof is monolithic, and ayoids the usnal dust-collecting surfaces incidental to steel 
principals ; it forms an interesting example of what can be done in ferro-concrete. ' 

he various fitments which have been specially designed for the reception of all stores, the use of 
aerubbers, and the numberless rooms of this department are legion, and cannot be deseribed in detail. 

Medical School—The Library fittings are constructed in Japanese dak, which presents many - 
admirable qualities to recommend it. The splendid figure, colour, and markings of this wood are in 
every way preferable to the duller Austrian oak, and more nearly approaches the fine figure of the best 
English varieties. The Animal Room is housed in the Eastern Turret, provision bemg made for the 
sterilisation of the cages. Slate benching is constructed all round the room, upon which rest the tubular 
metal supports for the cages. A gulley is provided in the floor, and provision made for hosing down. 





SANITARY FITTINGS, . 

‘The fittings have throughout been specially designed for their purpose and inaugurate an entirely 
new era in sanitation, as the parts generally concealed from sight and liable to insanitary accretions have 
here been eliminated, every portion being visible and easily accessible, The following features which 
have been introduced merit special dezeription. The overflows to the sinks and basins consist of an 
open yertieal channel formed in the pottery outside. The waste outlet has no metal work, a rubber 
plug fitting directly into the pottery, thus dispensing with the brass erid and union joimt and thei 
attendant collection of dirt. Both the overflow and the waste discharge directly into the hopper head 
ofa porcelain enamelled waste, which is not connected to the pottery many way, but hinged to one olf the 
brackets supporting the fitting, and 30 arranged that it can be tilted or swung to one side for inspection: 
or cleaning. Where floor channels are not desirable the overflow and waste discharge into 4 porcelam 
enamelled hopper trap fixed on the wall and also independent, of the pottery, A removable aluminium 
grid is provided in the trap, being also fitted with a cleaning eye for access to the waste pipe beyond. 

The hot and cold valves to all fittings are of the simplest possible construction and are covered with: 
porcelain enamel, all the fittings being easily cleaned by a damp cloth, thereby effecting an enormous” 
economy in labour. ‘The fittings are also constructed to build into the walls flush either with plaster or 
other material with o cove. 

he bed-pan sinks are carried on porcelain enamelled bearers free of the wall and floor, the 
fush tank being divided into two compartments, one for the bed pan, the other flushing the smk, The 
flush for urine bottles is controlled by # porcelam enamelled weighted lever handle. 

The water closets are of the shallow corbel type, with the flushing cistern immediately over the 
seat, where it is readily accessible for cleaning. he principles governing the design of the sinks and 
basing have been also applied to the baths, wherever possible metal and inaccessible parts bemg 
aliminated. ‘The overflow and waste discharge into a channel formed in the terrazzo floor. Special 
lavatory basins of ample dimensions are provided in the nurses’ hair-washing rooms, with mixing 
sprays, Which can be safely regulated, Other fittings specially devised include movable baths, sur- 
geon's shower baths, bed-pan cupboards of metal porcelain enamelled, ete. 


VENTILATION, 

Where possible the ventilation provided has been by natural means. In the Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment, where large crowds congregate, mechanical fans have been utilised to supplement the natural 
inethod ; this has also been done in the Operation Theatre Blocks, Pathological Block, Medical School 
Lecture Theatre, and in other portions of the hospital where natural ventilation could not be relied 
upon, In the Administration Block all the bedrooms have been warmed and ventilated by admitting 
“ie from the corridors, to which fresh heated air is supplied past: the radiators and thence through fan- 








taal Ors. tt fines also pre . the grating to the flues bemy neur the tloor 
beneath the beds. The flues all connect to the through ventilated trunk in the roof. The insertion 
of fans conld be made at moderate cost. ees Are 
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| tn the ()ut-Pationte’ Department it wos decided that a certain number of fans should be inserted, 

and these have been arranged weeording to the requirements of each position, either of the positive or 

“nple propeller type. ‘To the large Main Waiting Hall fresh air inlet duets have been arranged under 
Vr 
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the floor, from which fresh air is led past the radiators through gratings and baffles round the room and 
to the centre of the room, being incorporated with the Buffet. Openings in the eeiling connect to the 
trunk in the roof, where propeller fans, 5 feet in diameter, are placed, drawing the foul air from the hall 
and discharging it to the outer air, For the surrounding buildings roof ducts of concrete have been 
formed, asphalted over with communicating branches of varying diameters to suit the various rooms 

linked up. The openings from the rooms are in the ceilings or framework of the roof lights, gratings 
where possible being dispensed with in order to reduce the amount of cleaning. Hlectrieally diven. 
positive fans have been placed at the ends of the main ducts in special chambers, the starting and 
regulating switches being close by, connected by relays from tumbler switches in the rooms below ; the 
starting and stopping of the fans being thereby under the control of the attendants below, and the 
speed regulation under direct control of the engineering staff. | 

In the Operation Theatres, in addition to the “ panel" system of hot water heating, auxiliary bat- 
tories of radiators are placed in heater chambers beneath the theatres. ‘The fresh air passes through. 
the battery after cleansing to openings near the floor of the theatre. The foul air is drawn up inte 
spaces provided above the ceilings and thence ejected by propeller fans. By regulation of the fans and. 
the inlets the quantity of air for ventilation can be widely varied. 

A similar system of extraction is provided to the Post Mortem Department, the usual system of 
fresh air passing the steam radiators, however, beng adopted here. In the lecture theatre of the 
Medical School air is admitted through screens and passed through a battery of heaters in the roof to 
openings in the ceiling, the used air being then drawn out through openings under the gallery seats, 
and thence discharged by a positive propeller fan into the atmosphere. 





DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, AND FIRE MAIN, 

The arrangement and superintendence of the Drainage and Water Supplies were made in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles '’. Walrond, M.Inat.C_E.. who has communicated the following particulars : 

The general drainage system comprises a series of eloven main drains, running from south 
to north, and connecting in Bessemer Road with the public sewer, which in turn discharges into a 
larger sewer in Denmark Hill. Eventually there will be another main drain running from west to - 
east to serve Ward Blocks Nos. 1, 2, and 3 that have not yet been built, and this drain will have its 
outfall in Denmark Hill.. 

A hospital, and, indeed, every large building, should possess several independent outfalls for 
the drains, so that in the event of any drain becoming choked, or having to be cut to provide for 
extensions, as small a section of the hospital as possible may be affected, and a minimum amount 
of interruption caused to the work of the institution. Of searcely less importance is it, that the 
drainage system should be periodically tested with but little Inconvenience to the Staff, and reliable 
tests cannot be carried out in this way where a single drain serves the whole building, or even a large 
section of it. , 

Unfortanately, the Bessemer Road sewer, which was constructed not long before the preparations 
for the contract scheme for the Hospital were begun, was laid without reference to the characteristics 
of the Hospital buildings, one principal feature affecting the drainage schome being the long main 
corridor crossing the drains at right angles and forming a sort of retaining wall with the cround level 
on the south side some 13 feet above the courtyards and basement of the Administration Block on 
the north side. | j 

The effect of this sudden drop is to do away with the gentle slope of the original 
the road, and for a distance of 250 feet from the road to substitute a stretch of courtyard and baser 
which is practically level. Had the sewer been liid deeper, as it no doubt would have been had 
desion of the Hospital been known at the time, several of the drains could have been given # far 
better fall than has been possible, and they conld have been reduced in size. 
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The whole of the underground drains consist of heavy cast-iron pipes, caulked with molten lead 
and laid ona bed of concrete, and they have been given the best gradients which were found practicable. 
The pipes vary in size from 3 inches to 9 inches, and their gradients from 1 in 30 to 1 in 115. 

The sewage drains are coated with Dr. Angus Smith's preservative solution, but, in the case of 
drains carrying rainwater only, further protection against rast hag been provided by having the pipes 
either galvanised or sherardised. ‘ 

Brick manholes have been provided in the usual way at changes m line and gradient of the drains 
and at points where drains join one another, The manholes are fitted at the ground level with the 
usual cast-iron frames and covers, and where it has been desired that the eovers should be unobtrusive 
they have been recessed and filled in with asphalt. or stone, or whatever the material may be which 
forms the surroun ding 3 urface. 

Frequently the brick manholes even on iron drains wre provided with open channels in the floor 
'o carry the sewage, and wherever this is done the manholes beeome storage chambers for foul air, 
and in the event of a chokage the sewage rises in them and they are converted into cesspools for the 
time being, 

The better method is to provide the iron drains with bolted iron covers where they pass through 
the manholes, and by making these covers airtight neither foul air nor sewage can find its way into 
the manhole, ‘This is the system whieh has been adopted at King’s College Hospital, and the iron 
covers can af any time be unbolted either for clearing a chokage or for cleansing, and, if need be, 
disinfecting the pipes. These access covers haye been freely used, and their cost may be regarded as 
an insurance premium against any serious Interruption of the drainage system. 

One great advantage of these airtight covers is that, where they are installed, a thoroughly reliable 
test of the drains can be made without opening the manholes, and without putting the drains them- 
stlves out of use during the process of testing for anything like the length of time that would otherwise 
be necessary. . 

The test referred to, which is known as the air test, can be conveniently applied, after closing all 
ventilation openings to the drains to be tested, by blowing air into the pipes through a rubber tube 
until the pressure, as registered by an ordinary gasfitter's gauge, is sufficient to support a column of 
water an inch or ¢wo in height. Tf the drain under test is sound, none of the air which is under pressure 
can escape, and the water level in the gauge remains steady. On the other hand, if there is a defect 
the air finds its way out, the pressure of the remaining air is reduced, and the gauge shows that the 
colamn of water it is tapable of supporting is no longer as high as before. Thus the air test, equally 
with the water test, gives # positive result, and is not like the smoke test and the chemical test, which, 
Sos applied to a sound drain, show no result, and oceasionally do the same thing when the drain is 
lefectrye, 

__ As far ag possible all drains have been kept out of the pipe ducts, in order to avoid any possible 
risk to health from an inspection cover bemge carelessly left off. A few rainwater drains, however, 
which are trapped off from the sewage drains, have been run in the ducts, subways, and coal cellars, in 
Which positions they are carried on iron cantilever brackets built into the wall or slung from the eeiling, 
or else supported on brick piers. | 

Tf drains are to be self-cleansing, not only should they be given good falls, but they must be well 
flushed, Ip order to secure this the upper ends of many of the main drains have been arranged to 
receive the waste water from the bathrooms in the sanitary annexes of the Ward Blocks, and the baths 
have been fitted with large outlets so that they may empty quickly. 

Those drains which could not be flushed by means of baths have, where it seemed desirable, been 
provided with flush tanks, which slowly fill with clean water from the main and then automatically 
bive a rapid discharge. Such tanks, for instance, have been fitted in the sculleries in order to break 
a re get rid of the grease, for grease, when it is allowed to solidify in the drains, often causes 

rouble. 
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Every drain, after being laid and before being covered up, was tested with water by means 
stanipipe carried up to 25 feet above the level of the floor of the mam waiting hall, the object being to 
prove that it was quite sound under a greater pressure than it would be subjected to in actual uae. 
After the drains had satisfactorily pureed the water test, the air test was applied to them in the way 
already deseribed. 

On the completion of each block the air test was reapplied, and it is specified to be veces wad the | 
third time just before the sanitary work is finally taken over and the contractor's respon : 
OPAaSS, 

Tn order to reduce the amount of plumbing work to a minimum, lind practioahin, all baths, 
sinks, and lavatory basins have been arranged to discharge into surface channels in the | 

In some cases it has been found feasible to give the whole floor a slight fall to the ebannel, and the 
conventence of thia when using a hose and squeegee for cleaning is obvious. 

Each floor channel is laid to a fall, and the outlet at its lower end is connected to a 8-inch white | 
enamelled cast-iron trap, which discharges into a gully in the open air. The inlet to the trap is pro- 
tected by a very open grating of aluminium, which, unlike the ordinary pattern, allows it to be readily 
seen whether the trap is clean or not, inspection being further facilitated by the white enamel. 

In order to keep the traps in view, care has been taken not to place them immediately under a 
sink or hagin. 

Ordinary white enamel as applied to cast-iron is somewhat easily acted upon by acids which are 
used in hospital practice, and, therefore, a special enamel capable of resisting strong nitrie and hydro- 
chloric acid has been employed i in coating the traps. 

Each main drain is separately trapped off from the sewer in a disconnecting manhole at the: 
Bessemer Road boundary. The pattern of intercepting trap adopted is the “ Renor,” which pos ; 
the advantage of allowing any obstruction in the trap bemeg removed from the sewer side, an operation — 
which is usually impossible, The traps, likethe drains, are of cast-iron. 

The main drains are ventilated independently of one another, a fresh air shaft being provided at 
each disconnecting manhole. 

The inlet heads to the fresh air shafts are fitted with mica flaps arranged on vertical pivots, i instea 
of being suspended, as is usually the ease, from their upper edges. This form of flap is more sensitive 
than the ordinary pattern. 

‘fhe life of a mica flap is sometimes a chort one, in consequence of its vibrating rapidly against the 
grating upon which it closes. The vibrations are due to the fluctuations in air pressure in the draw 
close to the intercepting trap when much water is passing, Two methods of guarding against this 
have been adopted, one being, where possible, to prevent pressure variations arising, and the other 
to restrict the variations when they do occur within fixed limits. By running a branch drain off the 
disconnecting manhole and ventilating its upper end no air pressure worth consideration can take 
place m the drain, because the branch at once relieves it. This is how the first me thod i ie applied. 
The second method consists in bridging or short-cireuiting the “ Renor” trap by a pipe with an 
adjustable aluminium valye upon it. The valve, though normally closed, opens to allow air to pass 


from the draim to the sewer, but remains closed against any air which tries to pags from the sewer into 
the drain. 




















Som Piess, 
The soil pipes are constructed, generally speaking, of cast-iron, with inspection doors at bends 
and junctions to allow of the ready removal of any obstruction and for thorough cleaning | 7 
fection. The upper or ventilating enda of the soil pipes, where taken up the slopes of roofs, are, chietly 
for appearance sake, in lead. In some cases it was not easy to decide where the soil pipes should 


terminate owing to the proximity of windows, skylights, ventilating shafts, and chimneys, especially 
as they could not be allowed to show too prominently. 








— 
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In the case of the sanitary annexes to the Ward Blocks the ventilating pipes have been grouped 
together in the roof and carried up side by side as a finial, which, unless carefully sorutinised, would 
bot be thought to have any connection with the drainage system, but to be merely an architectural 
feature. All soil pipes were tested before the closets and slop sinks were fixed by being filled to the 
top with water, and after the fittings had been connected to them they were tested with air. 


Mats Waste Pires, ‘ 

The main waste pipes are of galvanised cast-iron, and, to provide against the injury thut is fre- 
‘uently caused by the passage of hot water, they have been fitted with expansion joints. | 

The ventilating portions of these pipes, where carried up the slopes of roofs, have heen treated 
like the soil pipes and extended in lead. 

In some cases it was found necessary to carry the pipes across a fat or some open space, axed here 
resort was had to galvanised wrought-iron pipe on account of its greater strength and its neater 
appearances, 

The waste pipes, ineluding the traps of the floor channels, were tested with water and with air like 
the soil pipes. 

WaTER SUPPLY. 

the Hospital authorities decided against having their own well and in favour of obtaining their 
supply from the mains of the Metropolitan Water Board. 

The Board have a 16-inch high-pressure main in Denmark Hill with a pumping station at one end 
and a reservoir at the other, and this main was cut opposite the Hospital buildings, and a sluice valve 
inserted upon it. A connection was then taken off the main from each side of the valve and brought 
into the Hospital buildings. | | 

{f this main were ever to burst, the fault would of necessity be on one side or other of the 16-inch 
valve, and, ifit were to take place on the reservoir side, the valve would be closed and the supply 
obtained from the pumping-station. If, on the other hand, tho burst occurred on the pumping- 
station side, the valve would beclosed and the supply drawn from the reservoir. It will thus be seen 
that there is very little risk of the Hospital being left for more than a few minutes without a full supply 
of water ; but to make matters trebly safe, at the suggestion of the Water Board, a third branch has 
been run from the Board’s low-pressure main in De Crespigny Park, which would come into operation 
*Upposing that anything so unlikely as two bursts at the same time oceurred on the Denmark Hill 
main. Virtwully, therefore, the Hospital has three independent sources of supply. The Board’s meter 
is placed inside the Hospital, instead of in a manhole in the road, and a recording pressure gauge has been 
fixed close to it, so that a permanent continuous record may be kept of the pressure. , 

In order to carry out the instructions of the Building Committee, that every cold water fitting 
throughout the Hospital should be supplied off the main direet, the Hospital water main had to be 
large enough to supply all the buildings during that period of the day when water, both hot and cold, 
5 in greatest demand, and, although there was no difficulty in ascertaining from the records of other 
Hospitals of similar size what total amount of water would probably be used per diem, no data of the 
Maximum consmmption during any given hour of the twenty-four were available, and the problem of 
the size of main to be adopted did not lend itself to any form of accurate calculation. | 

The main is of cast-iron, and varies in size from 10inches to 4 inches. All branches over 3 inches 
in diameter, and all branches buried m the ground, are cast-iron, but the remainder, with few excep- 
tions, are wrought-iron, ‘The cast-iron pipes are jointed with molten lead, no yarn being used in the 
Jonts. Sluice valves have been provided on all branches, and provision has been made for a water 
meter to be readily placed on any branch, so that the consumption in any part of the Hospital may 
be ascertained when desired. | 

The amount of storage of cold water to be provided was fixed by the Committes at 20,000 gallons, 
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and this volume is contained in a pair of cisterns constructed of riveted steel boiler plates, and sittuated 
in the Tank Houses on the roofs of the two centre Ward Blocks, 

The cisterns are each 14 feet high and 13 feet in diameter, and take the form of closed tanks, and 
aceess to them is obtained through manholes on the top, which are fitted with airtight covers— They 
are painted internally with “‘Siderosthen,” and the connecting mains are provided with valves 30 
that in the event of any interruption to the supply from the Water Board's system the cisterns ean 
he made to serve the whole network of cold water pipes in the Hospital. 

The specified hydraulic test for the water mains and services is 120 Tb, per square inch at the ground 
level near the main entrance. 








Finn Mat. 

The fire main and its branches are supplied from the Water Board's high-pressure main already 
referred to, and the same threefold precaution against failure in the domestic supply has been adopted 
in regard to the fire service, 

The main rons through the pipe subway and basement, and the branches rise from it to the 
hydrants on the different floors. 

The hydrants are of Messrs. Merryweather's “ Metropole * pattern, the handwheels bem of east- 
iron, in order to reduce the quantity of bright cun-metal, which needs polishing, to a minimum. 

Below each hydrant is a 14-inch cock for filling fire buckets. 

‘The fire main and its branches were tested under a hydraulic pressure of 200 Ib. per square inch. 

For the drainage work as well as for the water mains and services and the fire mains throu; yen 
the Hospital, with the exception of the Out-patients’ (and Casualty) Department, Messrs. Matthew Hall 
& Co, were responsible as sub-contractors, under the general contractors, Mesars. Foster & Dicksee; 
Mezars. Doulton being the sub-contractors for the corresponding work in the Out-patients’ Department. 











ENGINEERING PLANT, 

The design, arrangement, and superintendence during construction of the engineering plant and 
equipment were entrusted to Professor D. 5. Capper, M.Inst.C.E., of the firm of Messrs. Kirklan L& 
Capper, consulting engineers, Who have communicated the following particulars :— ~ 

The engineering requirements of the hospital are of considerable extent and inelude plant for heat 
ing, ventilation, domestic hot water supply, stenilising, disinfecting, refrigerating, electric light and 
power for lifts, fans and other requirements, refuse destruction, gas supply, cooking, telephones, bells 
and clocks, and dispensary machmery. 

Main central plant is installed, so that the hospital is entirely independent of external sources of 
supply and has everything under its own control with the exception of the gas supply. | 

Mats Gesnnatina Pant, 

‘The Central Station containing the main generating plant is situated about the middle of the south 
side of the hospital, immediately between Ward Blocks Nos. 4 and 5, This position has the advantage 
of centralising the supply as nearly as possible, with consequent reduetion in distribution losses. 

The Central Station consists of engine room about 70 feet long by $1 feet wide, and | 
about 70 feet long by 30 feet wide, the spaces between these two main rooms and the Ward Blocks on 
either side beimg divided up into stores and rooms whieh are oceupied by the auxiliary plant, inelnding 

pumps, électric storage battery, main refrigerating plant, telephone exchange, and } repair workshop. 

The power station is partly sunk below the general external ground level. (One portion of the rool 
stands above this level, while the remaining portion covering the coal and oil stores is kept to the ground 
level to enable fuel to be readily delivered into the stores beneath, 

It having been deeided, after careful consideration, not to obtain steam and electricity from 0" 
outside source, it was resolved to instal Diezel oil engines {or driving the electric generators: and Lan 
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cashire boilers for supplying the steam for the heating and hot water services. One of the factors 
which determined this combination was that if a well should have to be sunk to provide water for the 
hospital, the hardness of the well water would be detrimental to the boilers if the larger quantity of 
make-up feed required for steam engines were used without previous softening. To further reduce the 
quantity of make-up feed water, electrically driven plant has been installed for the auxiliary machmery, 
which has the added advantage that no special provision has to be made, as with steam-driven plant, 
for separating the lubricating oil from the steam discharged from the pumps before it enters the heating 
. System, 

Also, the steam plant has been designed so that all condensed steam should be returned to the 
boilers, the only exveptions being in instanees where the steam is contaminated by contact with vege- 
tables in steamers, foul artieles in disinfectors, ete., in which cases it passes directly to the drains of the 
hospital, . 

Three Lancashire boilers, each 30 feet long by 7 feet diameter, are provided. These supply steam 
for warming the building and for heating water for domestic supply, as well as for sterilisine, disinfeet- 
ing, and cooking purposes, wee 

The stoking floor level is the same as that of the steam coal stores, openings into which immediately 
face the furnace doors to facilitate stoking. Coal is delivered directly from the roadway above on to 
the stoking level, so that handling of coal is reduced toa minimum. All coal, before it is delivered into 
the steam coal stores, which have a capacity of abont 220 tons, is weighed on a weighbridge placed on a 
roadway leading to the Central Station. ‘ 

The air supply to the Crosthwaite furnaces is supplied by an electrically driven fan, the air being 
warmed by the hot gases discharged from the Diesel engines. An alternative arrangement is provided 
hy « steam blast. 

The flue gases from the boilers pass through an economiser on their way to the chimney, and 
thus economically heat the water fed to the boilers. ‘This eeonomiser consists of 120 tubes, the outer 
surfaces of which are kept clean of soot by means of electrically driven scrapers. Close to the economiser 
8 placed a furnace for destroying the refuse from the hospital, the flue from the destrr otor entering the 
main boiler flue at the back of the economiser. Ashes are taken from the boiler room by means of an 
electrically driven hoist to the ash store, which is at the level of the roadway above, thus facilitating 
their removal by the municipal authorities. 

The engine room is adjacent to the boiler room, and the three dynamos therein are driven by Diesel 
ol engines. The total horse-power is about 350), ani the current is supplied to the hospital at a pressure 
of from 100 to 110 volts. 

All the engines and dynamos are placed on a reinforced concrete bed made in one solid block, 
insulated by ashes from the surrounding soil so as to reduce to a mmimum the danger of vibration or 
noise penetrating to the adjacent wards. ‘The gases discharged from the engines pass either direetly to 
the chimney or through the air heater for the boiler furnaces already mentioned, valves being provided 
to direct the gases in either direction, Six main cylindrical oil fuel storage tanks are provided. These 
can bé filled directly from the roadway. 

Oil is pumped by a hand pump from these tanks to auxiliary feed tanks close to the engines. 
lndependent starting arrangements are provided for each engine, but are inter-connected so that wun 
oné starting vessel can be used for starting any engine, thus reducing to a minimum the danger of stop- 
page due to any starter failing. 

The main switchboard which controls the whole of the electric current throughout the hospital is 
Placed in the engine room directly under the control of the engine driver, and a battery of 50 cells of 
sufficient capacity to carry the hospital over any ordinary engme breakdown period is placed in a room 
at the back of the switchboard. This battery during ordinary normal working is used as a regulator 
'O supplement the eurrent supplied from the dynamos and steady the supply at times when sudden 
demands arise in the hospital. 
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A 5-ton overhead travelling crane runs on rails stretching from end to end of the engine-house to 
facilitate the carrying out of repairs. 

The refrigerating plant consists of machinery for manufacturing ice and for cooling various rooms, 
such as the eold meat store and mortuary. ‘The ice store is close to the main refrigerating plant, thus 
enabling the ice blocks to be delivered directly from the refrigerating tank to the store by an overhead 
runway, for distribution throughout the hospital. | 

Owing to the exigencies of the site, the pump room is sunk to 4 level about 13 feet below that of the 
engine room floor. ‘This enables a gravity return from the steam mains to be utilised and avoids the use « 
of isolated pumping plant which would otherwise have been necessary, and enables the whole of the 
working machinery to be under the control of the engme room staff, + 

The duets through which the return mains reach the pump room from the 





downwards to the pump room, so that in the event of a leakage in the pipes the watet can ran down to 
the pump room, where it is collected ina sump, from which if is pumped by an automatic electrically 
driven drain pump into the general drainage system of the hospital, which is ata higher level than that 





of the pump room floor. A steam ejector is also provided for use in the event of the breakdown of the 
electrical pump. 


The whole of the electrie motors for the pumps are controlled from a switehboard placed on 4 

gallery round the upper part of the room on the engine room floor level. nae 
Heatixe Piast. 

The system adopted for heating the hospital is by low-pressure steam, passing through radiators 
and heating coils, the condensed water draming back to the pump room, where the return mains ane 
connected through a condenser and vacuum pumps to the main feed tank, from which the feed pumps. 
deliver the water through the economiser to the boilers. “si 

The whole of the main supply and return pipes for the heating system are carried in duets con 
structed below the basement floors of the building, these ducts, wherever possible, being made of 
sufficient size to give easy passage from end to end to facilitate inspection and repairs. Where the 
dnets could not be made large enough for this purpose, openings with removable covers have been 
provided in the floors at frequent intervals, so that all vital portions of the pipes are accessible, The 
vertical pipes rising from these duets to supply the radiators are as far as possible run so as to avoid 
obstructing the rooms. 

In the Administration Block the pipes are fixed to the walls outside the building. only the branches 
connecting them to the radiators passing through the wall, Special care was taken with the coating of 
these exposed pipes to reduce condensation losses to a minimum. ‘oan 

In the Ward Blocks the external window jambs have been utilised by making the vertical splay? 
hollow with the pipes placed within. The outside faces of the aplays are removable so that access can 
be obtained to any of the pipes. These arrangements enable the floor beneath the radiators to be kept 
entirely free from obstruction by pipes, thus facilitating cleaning, and the main pipes being outside the 
building prevents the necessity of workmen entering the wards should any repairs be required to them. 
Generally, the radiators are placed under the windows with inlet ventilating openmgs behind them, 
huffie plates being fitted to the radiators to deflect the incoming warmed air so that it rises up over the 
stirface of the windows, thus enabling ample ventilation to be provided by natural means as far as pos 
sible without draught. ‘The radiators, with a few exceptions, are of the hinged “ Astro” pattern, so that 
the walls and ventilating openings behind the radiators can readily be cleaned and kept free from dust. 
The seetion of the radiator adopted! was specially designed for the hospital, so as to be entirely free from 
projecting or recessed surfaces, to fuciljtate cleaning and reduce the deposit of dust to a minimum. — 

The ventilating openings behind the radiators are provided on the inner surfaces of the walls with 
specially designed baffles of the hinged louvre type, the whole framework containing the louvre bem 
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likewise hinged go that it can be easily lifted up and the opening behind thoroughly cleaned. In the 
few cases where if, was found necessary to use fixed radiators, a specially designed ventilator, with a 
single hinged flap eovering the whole of the opening, was provided. ‘The flap is arranged so that it 
can be turned right back or completely removed to enable the ventilating opening to be cleaned by a 
brush passed between the radiator sections. All radiators are fitted with special relief valves and dirt 
pockets, 

In certam eases, principally in the basement and Laboratories, uncovered pipes carried round 
the rooms near the eeilir 7S are fixed instead of radiators. | 

This system of heating has many advantages for such positions, ag it leaves clear floor and wall 
spaces, and avoids the ovcupants having to sit close to heating surfaces, at the same time giving efficient 
results. ‘The principal heating of the wards is effected by open hearth ventilating stoves placed in 
the middle of the floors towards each end of the wards, a few radiators being fixed to supplement the 
heat from the stoves during specially cold weather. Provision has been made so that the number of 
the radiators may be readily increased should they at any time be required, 

The main Operation Theatres are heated on a somewhat different system. The special conditions 
to be met in these cases were that heat is required both in summer and in winter, that, only such obstrue- 
hons a$ are absolutely unavoidable should be allowed, and that the should be capable of being 
cated to a high temperature in a very short time and well-ventilated. 'To meet these conditions, 











well he 
cast-iron radiators are dispensed with, the heating being carried out on the panel system, which consists 
of small-diameter pipes attached to the walls and eceilings-and covered with Durato plaster, which has 
an expansive co-efficient similar to that of the pipes. Heat for these panels is provided br means of 
hot water circulated from steam-heated calorifiers placed in the basement of one of the blocks, a 
‘pirate steam main supplying these ealorifiers to enable them to be used at any period of the year. 

The calorifiers have special temperature-regulating valves, so that the water which is passed 
through the panel pipes should not exceed 160° F, Further, the panels are arranged in sections, which 
can be cut off individually, so as to regulate the temperature within wide limits. By these means the 
walls and ceilings of the theatres can alwave be kept warm. ‘To give the additional heat required 
when an operation takes plaee, and at the same time to allow the rooms to be well ventilated, fresh air 
is Introduced after being warmed by passing over auxiliary batteries of radiators placed in chambers 
indermeath ach theatre, the air being cleansed by passing through screens both before and after 
traversing the heating batteries. The circulation of this air is rendered positive by means of extract 
fans placed in the roof, which also enables the amount of air supplied to the theatre to be regulated as 
required. | | 

The valves for controlling the panels and auxiliary batteries and the switehes for the fans are 
placed in one of the rooms adjacent to the theatre, so that the operation theatre itself is, so far oa the 
heating and ventilating systems are concerned, clear from projections on which dust can lodge. ‘This 
also applies to the hot and cold water and sterilisation arrangements, as these services are provided in 
an adjoming room, 





Hor WarTer Surrexy. 

Hot water is provided from steam-heated calorifiers placed in the engine room, The pipes to 
the various points at which the service is required in the building are arranged on the drop pipe system. 
The main flow pipes run from the ealorifiers to tanks placed in the roof of the Ward Bloeks on each side 
of the power station. From these tanks pipes are ron through or on the roofs of the several depart- 
ments of the hospital, and connect with drop pipes which run to the basement, supplying on the way 
the varions draw-off points. hese drop pipes are collected together m the basement and returned 
through the ducts to the calorifiers. ‘The main return pipe passes through the pump room, where it is 
connected with an electrically driven circulator for assisting the circulation. 

The water supply to the ealorifiers is drawn from a coli] water tank connected to the water eom- 

nei 
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pany's mains or from the circulating water discharged from the Diesel engines when they are working. 
The heat discharged in this circulating water is thus utilised in the hot water service, instead of bemg 
run to waste. ‘lhe heat discharged in the cooling water from the condenser in the heating system is 
similarly used. Each ealorifier has a storage capacity of 850 gallons, and is capable of providing 3.000 
gallons of water per hour at a temperature of 180° | 
Several pieces of apparatus were specially designed to prevent waste of hot water, thus : 

In all the bathrooms of the Administration Block hot water is supplied to the baths through waste 
preventer tanks, which are kept constantly hot by a circulating coil from the hot water system passing 
through them. Each tank contains sufficient hot water for a bath, and its contents are discharged by 
a single pull, ensuring an adequate supply without that waste which may occur by hot water bemg 
turned on and left running. The pipe filling the tank is provided with a valve, which can be sel to fill” 
the tank in any desired time. | 

In the ward kitchens, the linen rooms and patients’ clothes rooms certam services which are 
required both summer and winter are heated by the hot water system to enable the steam-heatmg mains 
to be closed down m summer. Such services are, for example, the hot serving closets in the ward 
kitchens and elsewhere, the heating coils in the linen rooms and patients’ clothes rooms, the towel 
and blanket rails and the bed-pan racks, &e., in the wards and operating theatres. In the ward 
kitchens boilers ure fixed for tea-making, milk-warming and egg-boiling purposes, for which the water 
is heated partially by hot-water coils and partially by electricity, thus greatly economising electricity. 
The egg and tea boilers are interchangeable in case of breakdown, and into either of these milk sauce 
pans or egg poachers can be inserted, so that a variety of work can be obtained from the same apparatus. 
The hot-water bottles for the wards are stored in specially designed tanks filled with water kept 
constantly hot by coils from the hot water system, so that the bottles are immediately available for 
use, and the work of refilling them is entirely avoided. 


Krrenkx Piast. 

The main Kitchen is provided with steam and gas appliances. Gus is used for the ovens and 
grills and steam for the boiling pans, serving and carving tables. The gas ovens are provided with a 
special safety device, so arranged that any explosion inside the oven will open hinged covers in the top 
and allow the escape of the exploding gases without risk of injury to those in attendance. A gas hat 
plate is attached to the grills, and the burners are so arranged that on placing the cooking utensils over 
them the gus is turned fall on and ht by a by-pass, but on the utensils being removed the gas supply 
is cut off automatically with the exception of the by-pass, thus econonusing gas. 

The steam-heated boiling pans are fixed on cantilevers in the walls, so as to free the floora from 
obstruction and render thew easy to clean. ‘The discharge from the steam spaces of these boiling pans 
is arranged so that the steam passes directly into the heating system of the hospital, and the eonde sed 
water escapes to the return main, thus utilising all the waste heat possible, A similar arrangement is 
adopted for the steam-heated serving and carving tables. 

In the potato and vegetable steamers the steam comes into contact with the food to be cooked. 
and is therefore passed directly into the drams. . 

Electrically driven machines are provided for paring potatoes, cleaning knives, washing plates and 
crockery generally, and in addition a hand baconslicer is provided. Special apparatus for Pasteurising, 
the milk for the children's department is also installed. 

The steam supply for the Kitchen is connected with the separate steam main already mentioned 
aa supplying heat for the Operation Blocks. This main is also nsed for the Dispensary plant and for 
disinfecting and sterilising purposes. The steam pressure in this main is 50 Ib. per square inch, which 
is reduced as required. | 
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Dispensany Paw, 
Plant for distilling and preparmg drugs, tablet making, soda water minuiacture, é&e., is installed. 
Steam is supplied to the boiling pans and stills, and the machinery is electrically driven. 
StTeemismcG Puan. 
In the Out-Patients’ Department and in the wards the instrument sterilisers are heated by 
electricity. In the main Operation Blocks steam-heated sterilisers are installed for dressings surgeons 
coats, Instruments, hot and cold water, &e. | 











DitesrsFectinc Puan. 

A steam disinfector is provided to deal with mattresses and other large articles, This ilisinfector 
is placed between two rooms, one of which is used for receiving the infected goods and feeding them 
to the disinfector. The goods after disinfection are withdrawn from the disinfeetor into the other 
room, thus ensuring that infected and disinfected goods do not come in contact. 

Lavuxpny. ¥ 

The hospital decided that all goods should be washed in a laundry outside the hospital, and thai all 
foul and infected goods should first be sterilised in the hospital before being sent to be washed. The 
arrangements they required for doing this consist of steeping tanks for disinfecting and purifying the 
foul linen brought from the wards in sealed receptacles, the tanks being provided with steam jets for 
boiling the contents when required. A steam jet is also used for sterilising and cleaning the receptacles 
in which the infected goods are brought to the washhouse. . 

| VENTILATION. 

As far as possible the ventilation of the hospital has been provided by natural means, as already 
‘described under Heating, but in a number of eases it has been found advisable to supplement this by 
electrically driven fans. In the Out-Patients’ Department, where cages of special difficulty in obtaining 
complete ventilation by natural means occurred, a certain number of fans were inserted and arranged 
according to the requirements of each particular position, either of the positive or propeller types. 
An instance of this is the Main Waitmg Hall, where large numbers of people will at times bo assembled, 
the Hall being surrounded on all sides by consulting rooms and other buildings, In this ease fresh 
air inlet ducts have been arranged communicating with in the floor immediately under 
radiators, the openings being arranged round the walls of the room and in enclosures in the Refreshment 
Buffet in the middle. | | 

Extract openings are provided in the ceilmg and communicate with the hollow roof, in which 
‘re placed propeller fans 5 feet in diameter. ‘These fans draw the foul air from the Hall, and ensure 
4 circulation of fresh-warmed air through the Hall. he rooms surrounding this central hall are 
Provided with fresh-air inlets admitting air behind the radiators. Vor extract purposes the rooms 
4re collected into five sections, each section having on its roof a main duet into which openings are 
made from the rooms, through the ceiling or the framework of the skylights, Gratings, except 
Where absolutely necessary, are dispensed with to allow the free passage of air and to reduce the 
amount of cleaning required, The air is extracted from the rooms through these main duets by 
fana placed in special chambers on the toof, from which it is discharged to the outer air, ‘These 
Positive fang are automatically controlled, so that they may be started or stopped by switches placed 
at convenient positions in the corridors or rooms below, | 

In the Administration Block all the Nurses’ and Staff bedrooms are supplied with warm air 
from the corridors. Fresh air enters the corridors, in which it is heated by radiators, and then passes 
into the rooms through fanlights over the doors. Extract openings are arranged near the floor under- 
neath the beds, and communicate with upeast shafts leading into the hollow roof, from whieh the air 
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is discharged to the outer air through openings 2o designed and prepared that fans may be inserted 


if required. 


roof and discharging above the main roof of the hospital; the position of the Kitchen, which 3 &° 


one-storied block placed in an area surrounded by bedroom and office blocks, rendering prevention 
of smell of paramount importance. The gas ovens and boiling pans are ventilated into this same 
system by vertical shafts. | ae Ld 

The Lecture Theatre of the Medical School is ventilated and warmed by means of air admitted 
through screens and a battery of beaters placed in chambers on the roof and connected with inlet 
openings in the upper part of the room, The air is extracted through openings under the seats of the 
auditorium and discharged by a positive fan into the outer aar. 

‘In tho dark rooms of the X-ray and other departments special light-tight ventilators have been 
provided, admitting air, but excluding all light. | 


*Evecraiciry Surry. 

The electric supply mains from the main switchboard in the generating station to the sub- 
awitchboards in the various departments of the hospital have been carried through the tunnel and 
ducts already mentioned, and are of bare copper strip supported on poreelam insulators. Great oare 
has been exercised to protect these mains from any risk of short cireniting and injury, and where 
any chance of contact arises specil cuards have been inserted. Aceess to the duets along which 
these bare leads are carried is only permitted to authorized persons. es 

Vuleanised india-rubber insulated conductors are led from the sub-switchboards to the lighting 
and power points, and enclosed, either in special half-round section wooden casing on the surface, 
or in steel tubing buried in the walls im cases where it was necessary to keep the wall surface free 
from projections. 

The power requirements of the hospital are considerable, including current for the auxiliary 
electric plant in the main generating station, electrie ventilating fans, lifts, sterilisers, motors for 
kitchen plant and for the blower for the organ in the chapel, as well as for X-ray and other electro- 
medical apparatus. The mains are so arranged that the power and lighting loads can be separately 
measured, as can also the load for the pilot and external lights throughout the building. | 

All switch and fuse boards are mounted on white marble blocks, and enclosed in teak eases pro- 
vided with glass fronts, the eases being of special design with a top sloping at 45° to the wall so as to 
facilitate cleaning and render any dust deposited readily visible. Great care was taken to desigen all 
fittings, whether pendants, brackets, plugs or switches, of a form which can be easily eleaneil and allow 
the least possible projection on which dust could collect. as 

In the wards the Medical Staff required a bracket light over every bed, and under each of these 
brackets is fixed a plug socket so that when a patient 1 being examined a hand-lamp can be used 
without the flexible connection trailing across the floor. ‘The bronchitis kettles, as in the cage of the 
instrument sterilisers, are heated electrically. | an 

“In the Operation Theatres special lighting fittings for the operating tables were designed ; that 
in the Out-Patients’ Department Theatre being arranged so that it can be lowered to enable every 
portion of it to be readily claaned. “ 

For. the Gynwcological Theatre a powerful are lamp searchlight is fitted outside the theatre, 
and projects a beam into the room through a window, fitted with a cooling chamber on to mirrors, 
from which it can be directed to any required part of the patient under operation. The beam may 
be either concentrated or diffused by a simple adjustment of the mirrors. | 

Brackets of special design have been fixed on the walls of all Operating Theatres to provide 
auxiliary lighting, and im addition provision has been made by flush plugs of suitable amperage for 
supplying current for cauteries, oysloscopes, and other electro-medical appliances. Z 
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Execrnie Lire. 

Tho electric lifts are all of the push-button type, rendering attendants unnecessary. ‘To avoid 
risk of accident special precautions have heen adopted. The lift cages are made to fit the wells, and 
the wells themselves have been made flush from top to bottom, so that when the cages are passing 
the doors there is no projection from which accident ¢an arise. The gate locks have been specially 
designed so that the risk of pinching the fingers when opening and shutting the Bostwick gates is 
sliminated. In addition to the usual preeaution, which prevents the working of the lift when any door 
is open, and will not allow the door to be opened unless the cage is opposite to it, special arrange- 
ments are made to ensure that when a person is using the cage no one can interfere with the working 
of the lift until that person has left it and shut the gate on the landing. 

Lifts are provided for passengers, beds, food, and general service. In all there are ten electric 
lifts and two hand lifts, provision being left for additions if required. 


TeLErHoNus, Bauis, anp Choces. 

The telephone exehange room ailjoing the main battery room, and contains the electric control 
mechanism for the inter-communicating telephones in the hospital. This plant is of a type which 
requires no operator, inter-communication being obtained entirely by automatic means. A subsidiary 
luttery for operating the telephones, as well as the clocks, which are also electrically controlled, is 
placed in the main battery room. The master clock is in the telephone exchange room, and controls 
the 120 elocks in the hospital. The electric bells are also controlled from the same battery as the 
clocks and telephones, instead of from isolated batteries scattered about the hospital. — 

In connection with the electric bell system ten automatic indicators are installed which show 
it convenient places in the hospital the arrival and departure of members of the Staff. These are 
operated from the porter’s office in the entrance hall. A special device has been adopted in the 
Nurses’ quarters of the Administration Department for awakening the nurses. A gong is placed in 
each bedroom corridor, and all these are controlled from one board placed in the Matron’s office. 
This board is provided with two sets of pushes and a set of small lamps. On pressing one push the 
lamp corresponding to it is lighted, and so remains until the second push is pressed to stop the bell. 
In this way complete control is given to the Matron. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Aurren W, 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tux CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion, said a lay point of view, it might be well to emphasise, 
they were: all very much obliged to Mr. Pite for his The occasion also gave him the opportunity to express 
most able and Wluminating address on the very fine his thanks not only to Mr. Pite for the extraordinarily 
hospital he had designed. They were honoured on able manner in which he had carried out his designs, 
this oceasion by the presence of several distinguished but alse to some others who had worked upon the 
sueste who were interested in hospital construction Hospital. First of all he would express their obliga- 
generally and in the building under discussion in tions to Mr. Rowland Plumbe, who was well known 
particular, and he had much pleasure in calling upon ss a hospital expert, and had worked for years at the 
the Rey, Arthur C. Headlam to propose 4 vote of London Hospital. He was appointed by the Prest- 
thonks to Mr, Pite. . | dent of the Institute as Assessor in the competition, 
HE Rev, Dr, HEADLAM, formerly Principal of and had thrown himself into the work with the 
King's Colleg » in proposing a vote of thanks forthe greatest ardour, bringing into their specifications and 
Paper, said he folt grateful for having heen piven the terms of competition all the a resi he had gained 
Pbertamty of speaking about the building of King’s from the London Hospital. That was a very great 
Vollege Hospital, for, as a member of the Building paint in their favour at the start. As far as he (Dr. 
Committee, he had been connected with it from the  Headlim) could judge—and he had inquired into it 
ezinning + and there were a few points which, fram very carefully—the Committee had every reason for 










believing that ther Hospital was not only well con- 
structed and designed, but also that it worked ad- 
mirably, He had taken the trouble to interview the 
heads of departments, and had talked with o large 
number of those who worked in it; and they all, 
without exception, expressed entire satisfaction with 
the way in which the designs had worked out. He 
was informed by the Secretary that he had taken 
round the oon an American expert in hospital 
construction. We did not, as a rule, expect very 
reat praise from Americans for the somewhat feeble 
efforts—as they thonght—of this country, but he was 
pleased to say that this American pe stated as the 
result of his visit that he had found fifty per cent. more 
foresight in this Hospital than in any other that he had 
seen. There were two or three ways in which this 
result had been gained. He had mentioned the help 
which Mr. Rowland Plumbe nad given them at the 
beginning, Then they had formed a Committee ; and 
there were one or two pomts with regard to that 
Committee which he would dwell upon. There had 
to be a majority of lay members, whose business it 
was ultimately to decide on debated points, Then 
there were experts in all the departments, experts in 
sanitary science, and representatives of the different 
departments of the Hospital. They had had in 
particular the help of the lady who at that time was 
Sister-Matron at the Hospital, Misa Catherine Monk. 
She died only a few weeks ago. Miss Monk was one 
of the ablest of the many able women who had pre- 
sided over the London hospitals, and a very large 
amount of the practical convenience of the plan was 
due to her suggestion and initiative. They took the 
greatest care that all the departments worked in the 
Hospital should be carefully consulted upon every 
detail, It might seem extraordinary that it should 
be necessary to emphasise that, but only the other 
day he was going over a very important public 
building—he would not mention the name—which 
had been erected not long ago in London by the Office 
of Works, and he was informed that not one of the 
departments had been consulted in any way about the 
planning or arrangement of that building. The result 
was that, although it was fine and impoamg structure 
outside, when they came to work in it the building 
was found to be full of defects, and many of the 
mostimportant points had been forgotten. Therefore, 
speaking to architecta, he would lke to emphasise 
the importance of every department being copsulted. 
The arrangement for consulting the different depart- 
menta of King’s College Hospital was this: The 
Medical Staff appointed a Watching Committee, con- 
sisting of those members of the staff who took the 
greatest interest in the building and would give up 
most time toit. And that Watching Committee had 
two representatives on the Building Committee. 
Every single department sent in its requisitions ; 
these were gone through by the Medical Committee, 
and then they came before the Building Committee. 
The result waa that no department was allowed to 
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develop its work or its demands at the expense of any 
other. The Building Committee, and of course the 
Architect, had the considered opinion of the Medical 
Staff on every material point. A member of the 
staff who had helped them immensely on the Watech- 
ing Committee was Dr. Silk, its Secretary, who had — 
devoted a large amount of time and trouble and care 
in keeping the work together. In order that good 
results might be obtained, two things were necessary. 
One was that the Medical Staff should be reasonable 
in their demands, and he was bound to say that, 
throughout, the Medical Staff of King’s College 
Hospital took the greatest care not to demand any- 
thing which was unreasonable or extravagant, anil 
they were always ready to help the Building Com- 
mittee inevery way. On the other hand, it demanded 
sometimes a good deal of patience on the part of the 
Architect to meet their demands. Again and agail 
he had admired the patience, POT teay, and skill with 
which Mr, Pite devoted himself to meeting the spectal 
demands of each department; he was prepared to 
change hia plana again nil ope in, and often to sacrihoe 
architectural points which he cared for good deal. 
All these preliminaries took considerable time, and it 
was, he believed, four years before the building was 
begun after the first plana were constructed. And he 
thought the hearty co-operation of the Medical Staff, 
the different departments, the Sister-Matron and the 
Architect, had had the effect of producing a very 
remarkable building. Personally he had been a bit 
of an amateur architect all his life; and the re 
he had formed of Mr. Pite’s work had been this: that 
all cases the artistic work had out of the needs 
of the building in the structural work, In no case 
had there been ornament put in merely for the sake af 
the ornament, But, somehow or other, by making 
the Hospital fulfil its purposes as well as possible, the 
Architect had succeeded in producing what was in all 
respects a very pleasing building. The facade anu 
the interior of the Chapel were most attractive, 

in no part of the work was there anything which was 








* not in perfect harmony with the purpose of the work 


—well proportioned and well constructed. It wae 
with very great pleasure that he proposed o vote 
thanks to Mr. Pite for his Paper, and he would express 
his own thanks and the thanks of all connected with 
the Hospital for the enormous trouble, patience, ancl 
skill which Mr. Pite had shown in designing and 
carrying out the building. 

M.Inst.0.E., 


Tam How. R. C. PARSONS, M.A, 
Member of King's College Council, in seconding the 
vote, eaid that Dr. Headlam and himself had been 
colleagues in connection with the hospital from the 
first, and he fully endorsed all that Dr, Headlam had 
said. It was now thirteen years since it was decided 
to move King’s College Hospital from its origi 


site to the south side of London, and it was a question 
as to what site should be selected. There were 


a number of poartions eed: some on the flat 
ground between a ataeedl pa the river,and others 
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on higher ground; and the eminent physician Dr. 
Buzzard was deputed, with himself, to visit the several 
sites selected out of the large number Proposed, 
Amongst others they visited the Denmark Hill site. 
They realised quite clearly that that site was incing 





the north, but all the same the back of it faced south 


and also faced a beautiful park. Hence, although the 
front faced the north the sun would shine on the back, 
and if the architect designed his buildings with that 
fact in view, all the advantages of the sun could be ob- 





tained, as well as the beautiful view over Ruskin Park. 
The area was twelve acres. He and his colleague 
acrecd that this was the most desirable site, but—could 
they afford it ? They made their representations to the 
commuttee, and a3 soon as the report was presented 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith (now Lord Hambleden) came for- 
ward in the most magnanimous way and offered the 
sum Ti Gs jrurciage that site: in memory of his 
late father, The next question waa to select an archi- 
tect who would prepare designs to make the best use af 
the site. A large number of eminent architects were 
asked to submit plans. Mr. Pite, with his usual 








modesty, had passed over that question with very 


ttle comment; but he might say that they 
looked through all the designs, and with the aid of 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the eminent architect, came 
to the conclusion that in selecting Mr. Pite's design 
they were doing well. The designs were prepared, 
and many and many days were spent in considering 
the various details, Every question was thrashec 





out, and, from first to last, in a most harmonious 


manner. The result had been put before the mect- 
ing that evening by Mr. Pite, and he wished that 
a doctor were in his place now, for he would be better 
able to appreciate the various details which had been 
described. From an engineer's point of view, he 
considered that the desien had been worked out most 
skilfully, The use of reinforced concrete, the ap- 
plication of which he had studied a good deal, had been 
exceedingly well introduced ; it lightened and im- 
proved the design of the building very considerably, 





‘specially from the sanitary standpoint. The next 
question was that of heating and lighti They had 


48 next door neighbour a large electrical company, and 
the Committee discussed very carefully whether they 
thould take their current from that company, In the 
end it Was decided to be independ and a their 
own installation. The question of a well also was con- 
sidered, and they came to the conclusion that, at all 
events for the time being, it was advisable to take their 
Water supply from the London serviees, Later on it 
might be advisable to sink a well, though in that case 
the water was sure to be very hard, coming, as it would, 
from the chalk, and a softening apparatus, which 
Was always difficult to work, enki have to be intro- 
duced. Then there was the all-important question of 
maintenance, This had to be kept carefully in view, 
in order that the ‘working expenses might he kept 
down toa minimum, He did not believe any heat was 
being lost ; but, on the other hand, all wus used to the 
heat advantage. From that point of view, therefore, 
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the working expenses were kept down to the very 
lowest. There were many other points which but for 
the lateness of the hour he could touch upon, He 
would only say in conclusion that he thought the whole 


building reflected the greatest possible credit upon 
Mr. Pite. 


Dr. SILK said that as he happened to be the 
only member of the Medical Staff present, he would 
aceept this opportunity of expressing, on behalf 
of the Medical Staff, their appreciation and gratitude 
for the very excellent in ding which Mr, Pite 
had put up for them, Allusion had been made 
to the fact that the Medical Staff had been consulted 
freely before the plans were decided upon, and he 
thought it was owing to this that no friction whatever 
had arisen between them and the Architect. The 
Watching Sub-Committee of the Medical Staff 
Was appointed to go very carefully into all matters 
connected with _ pert # ¥ Hospital and 
the buildings, and took a great deal of trouble. They 
visited hospitals all over London and in the Provinces 
to see what they inten ee up in the way of “ tips” 
on various details; and he felt sure that, for many 

“are to. come, King's College ital as designed by 
Mr. Pite would be a classic XA Pe of hosmite 
construction, so that any other architect who under- 
took to build a a Bee would have first to consider 
very carefully the design and arrangement of King's 
College Hospital. Whether or not he adopted them 
m their entirety was another matter. But he felt 
sure Mr. Pite had constructed a hospital which would 
be a great example of hospital construction for the 
future. 

Mr. E. L. LEVETT, K-C., member of the Building 
Committee, said he was only a new-comer at the 
Hospital, but he had to do work in it now, and that 
work was made very much easier by the admirable 
way in which it was arranged throughout. | 

JarTain A. C. TUNNARD, Secretary of the ee 
pital, expressed his appreciation of the Paper and hi 
a ence with what had been suid by the members 
of the Hospital Committee who had addressed the 
meeting that evening. 

EL W. WILLS [F.] said he had great pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Pite. They 
were accustomed to hearing moet hospitals described 
a8 containing the latest improvements ; and although 
he could bear testimony to we admirable way im 
which the King’s College Hospital was planned, he 
would refer to a point which had not been alluded to 

ious speakers. They usually went down to a 
howpit its plan and the manner in which 
it fulfilled certain practical wants ; but, unfortunately. 
as a rule they could not look upon it as a building 
which carried on the histaric traditions of English 
architecture. But he thought that King’s College 
Hospital aroused in them something of the feeling 
with which sach a great work as Chelsea aici 
inspired them. That, too, was a building which was 
excendi simple and direct in its expression, 
having occasional architectural features which gave 
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emphasis to the brick-work. And he thought Mr. 
Pite had carried out the same feeling in King’s College 
Hospital, and so it would show future generations 
that we in this generation had learned something 
from Sir Christopher Wren. He was perfectly certain 
that King’s College Hospital would not only be 
considered in the future as a good type of hos- 
pital design, but as a most excellent example of 
English architecture, which would give pleasure to a 
great many architects, which more elaborate and 
decorative buildings often failed to do. 

Mr. S. PERKINS PICK [F.] said he could not add 
anything useful to what had been said already, except 
to offer his very hearty congratulations to Mr. Pite on 
the successful termination of this huge work. The 
various details one could occupy many hours in dis- 
cussing. He thought Mr. Pite had given a lead to the 
whole profession m the admirable manner in which 
he had tackled this very difficult problem. The only 
detail he felt imclined to mention was that he thought, 
as days went by, they would find that the open bal- 
conies provided were hardly sufficient for the hospital. 
There had been a great evolution in the wtilisa- 
tion of open balconies during the past ten years. 
This hospital was probably designed before the: full 
effect of that came into force; bat in years to come he 
thought open baleonies would become more and more 
seneral, because he believed it was generally admitted 
that sureical wounds and other cases get well in am ach 
shorter space of time by getting the patient in the open 
air than when they were m wards, no matter how well 
such wards may be ventilated. 


i OT 


Cautral Corrmcr, Admit ietrative Block, 
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Mr. WILLIAM A. PITE, in reply, said he had felt 
exceedingly diffident about coming to that meeting to 
talk about his own work. He was, however, most 
grateful to Dr, Headlam and Mr. Parsons for the 
generous way in which they had spoken. One of the 
joys of carrying out the work had been the reconeiling 
of the varying views of the Medical and Surgical Staff, 
and the close contact mn which the work had brought 
him with the Watching Committee. Dr. Silk could 
have told them that the Committee had held about 
fifty-<1x meetings, mainly after 8.30 at night, and 
often continuing to close on midmeght. would 
not like this occasion to pass without expressing his 
warm appreciation of the extreme sym thy anid 
help that Lord Hambleden had rendered from the 
commencement. When he (Mr. Pite) first entered 
upon this great work he wondered whether he should 
ever see it built. But the sympathy and help he 
received at all times, not only from Lord Hambleden 
but from every member of the Medical Staff, had been 
most encouraging. It was impoaable for one human 
heing to carry out unaided so great a work, and he owed 
adeepdeht ot pratut ude to the statt who had served him 
during ttc progress. [t had been @ very happy time ; 
the whole thing had been earned through without 
friction or trouble of any kind, Added to that, to 
have # firm like Mesers, Foster and Dieksee to erect the 
building, and such a capable foreman and clerk of 
works as Mr, Simpeon, had lightened his work 
enormously, He thanked the Meeting most heartily 
for the patience with which they had listened to him 
and for their kind expression of thanks. 





RURAL BUILDING BY-LAWS 


REVIEWS, 
RURAL BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
fusing By-laws in Rural Districts, By Sir William Chance, 
ft., M.A, late Chairman of Committee, Building By-laws 

Eeform Association. London: P 8. King & Son, 1914. 

Sooner or later every architect is 1 geneved by the 
operation of some by-law or other in « ngid code, and 
longs for greater freedom. Like the Building By-laws 
Reform Association, he may feel that os aaa to 
get rid of Building By-laws altogether would be time 
and money thrown away,” but he, like them, tries to 
find out how such by-laws may “* be made more elastic 
in their operations,” It is only when he gets to close 
grips with the subject that he diseovers how compli- 
cated and difficult it really is, and how easily in evad- 
ing one pitfall he may tumble into another. ‘The sub- 
ject is really one whieh calle for the co-operation of the 
architect, the surveyor, and the trained lawyer well 
verted in building law. 

Sir William Chance’s book is a bole attempt to pro- 
vide a new code of building by-laws for rural districts. 
The code, we are told in the preface, was “ drafted by 
an experienced and well-known architect,” but no 
doubt the compiler of it would be the first to admit 
that a lawyer's collaboration would be necessary to 
bring the code into proper form. In the first 
attention may be drawn to a striking difference in the 
drafting. The L.G.B. By-laws are personal: Every 
person who shall erect a new building, or construct an 
earth-closet, &e., shall carry out the works in certain 
specified ways. In the new code moat of the by-laws 
are inpersonal: for example, “The whole Lanes 
surface or site of a new dwelling-house .. . shall be 
properly asphalted or covered with a layer of good 
vement concrete," No great difficulty of interpre- 
tation arises from this change of drafting until we 
come to by-law 11. By-laws 1 and 2, I muy say, deal 
with definitions and exemptions, and in by-laws 3 to 
10 inclusive the word new is always inserted in connee- 
fon with the building to which the several by-lawa 
apply, but by-law 1] provides that “no pipe used for 

© purpose of conveying ratn-water from a building 
shall be in direct communication with any drain use 
for conveying sewage,” and by-law 13 requires that 
Sanitary accommoda ion must be provided in or 
adjacent to every domestic building.” By-laws 21 to 
25 contain provisions applicable to “ every water: 
closet’; by-law 27 applies to “every earth-closet in 
, af connection with any dwelling-house or in ony 
building in which any person may be... employed ” ; 
many of the by-laws 28 to 38 apply to “every privy ™ 
ue tO every ashpit " ; and by-law Oo ta 42 apy 

Cvery cesspool in connection with a building.’ 
alteration af the method of drafting and the omission 
of the word wew in the by-laws referred to appear to 
Warrant the conclusion thut these by-lawa would apply 
'o old buildings, as well as to new. If this is the in- 
tention, the reader's attention onght at the least to 
have been drawn quite clearly to the change. Jf it is 


The 


yO. 


BU 


not the intention, then the tedrafting is unfortu- 
Hate, 

One or two changea in other by-laws are somewhat 
curious. The Model By-law requires an asphalt o: 
concrete layer over the site of all new “ dom, 
buildings,” and by definition * domestic ae 
include dwelling-houses, outbuildings, shops, &e.: but 
the suggested by-law 3 requires the eround-layer 
under new dwelling-houses only. Surely shops ought 
nat to be excluded. Again, the suggested br-lav 27 
requires a window to be provided in “ every earth- 
closet in or tn connection with any dwelling-house,” 
but in the ease of a building in which any person mnay 
be employed in any manufacture, a window ia 
in the earth-closet if, and only if, this is “in” the 
building, the words “ or in connection with " being in 
this case omitted. It is difficult to find a reason for 
this difference. Lf « window is necessary in an earth- 
closet in connection with a dwelling-houze, stirely it is 
necessary In one in connection with a workshop, 
Again, a w.c. must have a window of certain minimum 
dimensions, * opening directly into the external pir m3 
an earth-closet must have “a window [no dimensions 
sree! Rosas Sage directly with the external 
air.” Why are dimensions given in the one ease and 
not im the other, and why is one window described as 


opening and the other us communicating | 








Perhaps the most radical difference between the 
proposed Code amd the Model Rural Code is in the 
by-laws dealing with air-space about buildings. The 


new by-law 6 provides that a new domestic wilding, 
with exceptions to be noted later, “ shall haye in eon. 
nection therewith an open space exclusively belonging 
thereto, equal in area at the least to the area of the 
building . . . and the building therein shall he ao 
placed that two sides at least shall open for purposes 
of light and ventilation‘on such open space, OF on A 
street, road, or other public open space immediately 
adjaining such building.” In a note we are told that 
under this by-law “ the position of the building in the 
space is left to be arranged by the builder.” Frankly, 
I think this goes too far: it might result in a quite 
inadequate space being left on one side of a building. 
But a nice legal question is aleo raised : What would 
be the effect of the by-law in the case of any house, 
not an end house, in a group of three or more houses ¢ 
In such a caso there is, a3 a rule, an open space in front 
and another open space in the rear, and the intention 
of the new by-law, if one may judge from the “ Note,” 
appears to be that these two open apices taken 
together ahall be equal in area at the least to the area 
of the building, but the by-law itself tefers to “ an 
open space“ and to “such open space “—in other 
words, to one open space and not to two—and it misht 
with good reason be held that either the front open 
space or the rear open space must have the area speci - 
fied. But this is not all: the by-law lays down that 
“the building therein shall be so placed that two 
sides, at least, shall open . . . on such open space, or 
on 4 street, road, or other public open space tmme- 
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diately adjoimng such building” This appears to 
preclude any private open space on one of the two 
exposed sides of a house 2 ie ae of # oe if eis 
open space required by the by-law is provided in the 
A 2 otc hoten, there cannot be a front garden, os the 
front of the house must‘ open . . . on a street, road, 
or other public open space immediately adjoining such 
huilding.”’ A similar difficulty confronts us if the open 
space required by the by-law is provided in front of 
the house, as the back of the house must then open on 
a street, road, or other public open space ae eciatel ¥ 
adjoming such building, Surely this is not intended. 
Or is the by-law a subtle way of ordaining that 
nothing but detached or semi-detached houses must 
be built in rural districts ? In these cases the open 
space for each house could be one open space, partly 
in the rear, partly at one or both ends, and partly also 
in front if desired, and the intention of the by-law, as 
explained in the “ Note,” could be carnied out. 

1 have already said that there are exceptions to the 
operation of this by-law, Itis proposed to exempt any 
domestic building “ not occupying @ greater area nor 
having larger cubical contents than an existing 
domestic building on the same site." Quite apart 
from the objection to such an exemption on sanitary 
grounds, the exemption is, I think, bad im law. What 
constitutes n new building ia defined m the Puble 
Health Act of 1875, and in effect this suggested by-law 
attempts to substitute a new definition. A statutory 
provision cannot, however, be altered bya by-law, and 
the exemption would, J think, be held to be ultra vires. 
Other details to which reasonable objection might be 
raised could be mentioned, but enough has been said. 

In addition to the suggested code, the book contains 
the text of a short bill of five clauses, entitled The 
Public Health Acts (Building By-laws) Bill. This Bill 
poet ed the House of Lords in 1906, but was not passed 
sy the Commons. It sought to exempt certain build- 
ings im rural (and also, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, in urban) districts from the opera- 
tion of by-laws with respect to the structure of walls, 
&e., and to provide a ae spuett of procedure for a 

ron agarieved by any by-law. The aggrieved fa omni 
ii to have the nght of applying to a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, with a nght of otro to a Court 
of Quarter Sessions, That some kind of procedure is 

«sary to prevent the i peor of unduly onerous 
arm obsolete by-laws probably all architects are agreed, 


ly 
and many think that the suggested mode is as good 


as any: 

he book is an interesting sign of the times. When 
a public man like Sir Wi jam Chance takes the trouble 
of preparing a book on such a dry and technical 
subject as by-laws, it is evidence of public mterest in 
the question. ‘There is no doubt whatever that the 
Local Government Board is anxious to remove all 
reasonable grounds of complaint against the by-law 
avatem, but at present the Board has not the power to 
compel a Local Authority to adopt new by-laws or to 
alter existing ones, G. L. S0rctirre [F.] 
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MONT SAINT-MICHEL AND CHARTRES. 
Mout Saint-Michel and Chartres, By Henry Adams. Wiik 
ai iatreduction by Ralph Adame Crom. Sin. 40. Basten 
and New Fork, 1913. 250. net. | Howghion Miffin Com- 
pany, Riverside Preea, Cimbridge, (8A) ome 
The author treats his subject thoughtfully and with 
originality, and writes in a readable style. The plan 
of his book represents him as mentor of an American 
party engaged in a “tramp abroad.” Therefore the 
book does not pretend to be a work of reference, and 
should not be criticised aa such. Viollet-le-Duc 1s 
much quoted in the architectural chapters, but next 
time the author visits Chartres he will do well to 
spend a couple of franca on M. René Merlet’s Guide to 
the Cathedral, which may cause him to modify Ins 
views as to the plan of the cheyet; at present he 
follows Viollet-le-Due in regarding this plan as an 
arbitrary and somewhat clumsy conception of 4 
thirteenth-century architect, and fails to tell his 
readers thut ite peculiarities are really due to that 
architect's ingenuity in making the utmost jposstble 
use of the foundations and erypt of the earlier churelt. 
These foundations are laid out on the see 
Freoch Ror Rey Ube lines, an apse Wi | 5 w 
path and three deep radiating chapels opening there- 
from, the chapels isolated and not clustered, All the 
thirteenth-century architect added in the way of 
foundations was a series of curtain walls between the 
apses of these isolated chapels, and this gave him the 
eae plan of the chevet, which Viollet-le-Duc says 
oes him little credit, and which Mr, Adams explains 
in # rather fanciful manner. | | 
The author writes with discernment about the 
somewhat similar economic reasona which have given 
us the west front of Chartres in its present form. Hie 
chapters on the twelfth- and thirteenth-century glass 
in the cathedral are excellent ; they are po mere cata- 
logue of subjects, and they help the reader to recall 4 
vision of this special glory of Chartres. So much, 
indeed, does Mr. Adams admire these early windows 
that he has apparently been unable to enjoy the 
fourteenth-century glass at St. Pierre, the big ureh 
in the lower part of the city—and he has lost much 


innocent pleasure thereby. 
ters and the whole of ae 








Some of the earlier cha 
end of the book are devoted to | 
theories of literature and general Instory : in these 
matters the every-day architect must fain sit at the 
author's feet. The Institute JouRNAL is hardly the 
place in which to review these “ex cathedra pro- 
hounoements, but it is a very suitable publication im 
which to acclaim a kindred spirit in one who writes 
with such grace and freshness of his Jove for Chartres. 

CHantes A. Nicnotsos LF. ]. 
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Lithography and lithograpdvers. Josep Fennell and Fo Robinson 
Pennell (The sage igre ree de. Lond. 1015, Mv, Gal, met 
[T. Fisher Unwin, t Adelphi Terrace, W.C,| 

Crlividsidlity, By Chares Francis Anneains 


W915, Be. Ge. net. [Shapman& Hall.) 
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CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Ninth List.* 


Killed in Action. 
Wirrrngap, Henry Mowtacu [Student RBA): 
“nd Lieut. 4th Bn. Kast Surrey Regiment—killed 
" in action on the 14th April. 

Mr. Whitehoad, who waz twenty-four f the 
scoond aon of Mr. Henry H. Whitelien lof Rost Boston Road, Brent. 
ford. rwhp coat shes tine: ectanas course of the 
A.A. Bo hool af rohitecture | wae exempted from the Loter- 
mediate Examination and was admitted | 
Decomber 1913. He was a pupil and athersiands assiatant with 
Mr. W. A. Porayth [F.], and was subsequently in the office of 
Mr. W. H. Harrieon [F b 


On War Service. 

Below is published the Ninth List of Fellows, Anso- 
tates, Hon, Associates, Licentiates, and Students of 
the Institute who have joined the Military and Naval 
Forces of the Empire for the period of the War. The 
total numbers to date are 37 Fellowa, 242 Associates, 
100 Licentiates, 1 Hon, Associate, and 133 Students, 


Hows, Associre 
Crawford and Baleares, Rt. . Hon. the Earl of : Pte. RALM.C. 


FEeecws, 
ee wee We Captain, 16th Ki | Rifles. 
mipector of Works, Stull f RE. 
Williamson, William: Lieut., Tih Ba. ttc Wie waa 





Ade AssO0LA TES. 

Aylwin, a tye ica parr Lieut, Duke of Wellington's Regt. 
Berrill, Ral bh « Qnel Ke; COTEMAIY. | 

Fontor, Vrank ‘RE Edward a Horse, 

Hobson, J. Reginald ; O.T.C. 

Hoghes, Basil: Lieut. 

Kny, GA. - . RE. 


Lyon, Maurice : RONLAR 
Mulready, Paul : 3nd Liewt.. 9th Bu. Loval North Lanes. 
aii Graney: OTC. 
at win ©. : Durkan a 
Roberta, Rt. M.: i Maier, ALB. = 
Ragar, W. HH. 
Sutcliffe, Rode seer 
Woodward, Frank: RAM. 
LicENTLATES. 
rede Ellis R. : 2nd Lieut:. L W.Y., REAL (TA 
Crawford, UL, Charles : ea? Staff, TP . Records Office. 


__® Previons Liste will 
7 Nov., 21 Nov, twill by found inthe Saat fos BE Bik 17 Det. 


RECORD OF HONOUR: 





LUST 





Ha A. B.: Royal Fusiliers. 

Hk hae : Artists’ Rifles. 

Sanderson, L.N.: Sub- Lieut, BNVE. 

Stewart, Hugh : 6th Field Co., Canadian Engineers. 


STUDESTS, 


* Brown, C. W.: BLE. 


Farey, C. A. : 2nd Lieut. AS 0, 
Francis, (). = K.E. 

Loyd, Albert: P. + 2m! Liewt., Welsh 
Meredith, Edward : : 15th R.W.F. 
Peel, Arthur: HE. 


Major A. B, Hubback [F.1, of the Public Works Der 
Kuala Lompur, and late of the 19th Bn. Landon 
heen promoted Lieut.-Colonel canes the oth Bn. 


F. (Londen Welsh. 





Lomion Regt. with the Britiah- y Fore, 
Mr. W, Hubert God win [A.}, formerly. @ private in the 3rd 
Bn. Koval Warwick | t. hos ob 6 COMNITSOn s 


2nd Lieut, in the 4th Bn. riks cain ata 
Mr. G. Howard Jones {4.|, formerly of the Public Schools 
re , Royal Fusiliers, haa obtained a commicsion ag 2nd Lieut. 
in the 3rd Bn. Welsh Regimesit. 


Factory Buildings. 
Mr. Segar Owen's valuable Paper, 
Construction of Bui for Ladlwateial Purposes," 
read at the Institute lst ie will be published in 
the next issue of the Jourwat, together with a report 
of the interesting discussion which followed, and com- 
mumications since received on the subject. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., now fairly recovered 
from his recent indisposition, presided at the meeting, 
and joined in the discussion. Other speakers were Sir 
William Lever, Bart. (Hon. A.J, who was a queat of the 
Council at dinner that evening, Mr. Matt. Garbutt[F.], 
Mr. William Dunn [F.), and Mr. Max Clarke [F.]. An 
outstanding point in Sir William Lever’s remarks was 
the advice to cheapen the cost of factory buildings. 
Factories, he said, are built much more solidly than is 
Necessary, and a factory built too solidly i 18 not an eco- 
nomical building. A mere ee im the ‘process ot 
manufacture, a change in the type of ma r, may 
involve the scrapping of the factory and the erection 
of an entirely new one. The only tvpe of mens 
which commended itself to him was one on the “ 
certina plan.” Only the outside boundary walle ated 
be permanent; the whole of the inside partitions 
might be but half a brick in thickness ; they should be 
of such a character that they could be easily torn 
down when departmenta were required to be sieved: 


The Council have received a report from the Official 
Architecture Committee, which was appomted in the 
1912, to consider and report upon the whale 
subject of Official Architecture, In the opinion of the 
Council the Report is of such a controversial nature 
that the present is not a suitable time for its discussion, 
and the Council have accordmgiy decided to defer its 
consideration for six months, Members will recollect 
that a similar decision has been arrived at in connec- 
tion with other controversial matters which are being 
dealt with by the Council. 
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Town Planning. 

At the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 20th April 
there was a conference of local authorities representing 
Greater London, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Kent, and 
Surrey, arranged by the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council to consider the detailed preparation 
of town-plunning schemes and the administration of 
the new Housing Act during the period of the War. 

The first matter considered was the nomber of 
houses that should be allowed to the acre. The Chair- 
man, Mr. F. M. Elgood LF.], favoured a limitation of 
twelve to the acre, cither for workmen's dwellings 
or other buildings. Many speakers contended that it 
was inadvisable to fix a maximum. The price of the 
land was a considerable factor, and it was mentioned 
that at Tottenham, when the local council wished to 
erect a public convenience, the owner demanded 
£32,000 an sore for the Innd. 

Mr Birkett, of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, said 
one could get as much land as was required for building 
round London at from £250 to £300 per acre, but there 
was a creat difference in the price of land in the north 
of England. By limiting the number of houses to the 
acre they would find that the cost of land in the north 

would go down very much, although not so low as in 
the London area, and so remove one of the greatest 
difficulties in the housing question. 

The Chairman announced that under the Ruislip 
echeme the Council had been suceessful in acquiring 
106 acres for open spaces without the necessity of pay- 
ing # farthing of compensation. 

The Local Government Board have given authority 
for the preparation of mine further town-planning 
schemes, covering about 19,611 acres. The places are 
Newport (Mon,), Southend-on-Sea, Wallasey, York, 
Beckenham, Hendon, Heston and Isleworth, Ruialip- 
Northwood, and Honiton. 


At the National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil Conference at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 
oo April, fears were expressed that at the close of the 

War all the worst features of a house famine would 
exist. Ina memorandum on the building of cottages 
Mr, Henry R. Aldridge, secretary of the Council, 
pointed out that after the war private capital might 
be attracted by high rates of interest into fields of 
investment other than thoge of cottage building, with 
the result that there would not only be a shortage in 
the supply of new houses, but house-owners would be 
in @ position to demand and obtain rents out of pro- 
portion to the original cost of construction, He sug- 
geated that, in addition to stimulating and aiding the 
work of local authorities in the erection of houses, the 
State should give facilities to public utility societies 
and to private enterprise, under well-defined condi- 
tions, to provide houses in all areas where there was 
a recognised deficiency of supply. 
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The Roof of Westminster Hall, 


In the House of Commons on the 15th April, on the 
vote to complet» the sum of £74,000 for the Soren of 
Parliament buildings Mr. King drew attention to the 
work which haz heen begun upon the roof af West- 
minster Hall, 

were, he anid, a tihumber af points in conneotien 
with tie way the ayant bo Pee ORAM rot and undertaker 


which were open to the strongest rho. Any proposal to 
deal drastically with this gmat ihintrge sight ba bare 


been put before the House and the haar 4 much greater 





fullness and opportunity for discussion and ation than 
hod been given by the Office of Work Not was ho 
public investigation held, but expert opinion on ¢ archi- 


tectur: was ignored, Why was no architret seh had been 
enum! on peeing the roné of i; groat Cathedrals, Canter- 
- York, Westminster, and Durham, consulted ¢ It 
wocmed us if the Office of Works formed  profer an iron 
and steel roa. ant devidid to carry it ont at all cost. He 
tho t thut if ther: was a reversion to the ancient lead roof of 
the Hall in substitution for the slates the strain on the timber 
would be considerably lesaened. He doubted whether it had 
ever occured to the Departrsent, or whether they hud iio! 
considered the beauty of the ancient building fro the ox 
of view of restoring it and keeping itas nonrly ax possible i tt 
olrl eondition. imc teva re 
of vandaliem against the (ties of Works: From the 
roof might look the same, but it would no longer be an existin 
piece of Gothic art. Thereal antiquarian character of 
would te gone for ever, —— 
ier ietvegenal'y» Ont oe Oe Werks tied RTCA 
y sound lines, were P: 
ateel bracing behind the old timbers, ao t every 
inch of Lhe present thmbers as they had exntoal apa hi 
wheeled paige others aces Sas ge mat 
appearance ae they were to-day. It was true tha when tl 
scheme pimeparced by the Office of Works, and describes in 1 
very admirable report of Mr. Baines, was made public, a 
letter from an arvhitect sp eerete ee Times, |The 
baal letter found fault w vith th , 










tgeetd: 


ey 
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Bie 
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thie 
ne 


urchitectural rekianuiion acaba ¢ propoae to aaa 
struct this roof, when it wae possibl myriad 
existence hy simply bractng if tn yothor with with steel. © 
long after there alge another letter in The Tiss 
port of the action two af the most eminent ccchiteota af 
the present diy—Me. Hiomficld and Sir Auton Webb. 
Both these eminent urchitects expressed entire « wal of tie 
atheme. The & of was thrown out that t 
Work had « preference for an iron and steel rool, aad having 
thut anata it to work to deviso u suheme to carry it out. 
Mr. Baines's report, however, showed that the matter had 
been gone into with ex rth it Thier hon. eset 
paid that if the existing in ite Ye 
simply braced together with ny slight te steel situ that 
whole of the antiquarian character re oe What 
wanted to do was to tuke away a great part u 
new huikting > then a hia view, pe merit iy tar 
churetor would hay fe erer ! ‘That waa a ih 
(itr. Roo mes) farang aah indent, ! 


i,t 
a 
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ag of Works, which would it apn the whole 

have now for years to comb, ait itch 
Mr. Beck, for the Office of Works, said it waa quite 

a mistake to e that thers waa an ne | 

or surreptitions 3 about the treatment of 
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THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL 


adopted it was submitted tg the Ancient Monuments Com. 
mitter, one af the most eminent bodies in the country, and 
carefully considered by them, and afterwards submitted by 
them to Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfidd, who 
agreed that the report was a moet valuable one, and would 
preservo this great motument in the mast admirable manner. 
* It is, indeed, a yery strange idea,” he continued, “ to au n 
tit, inetoad of peckurviner thems OM tedhaes tie ast } timber 
which our ancestors put into the roof, which they felled and 
so magnificently designed, we should put in their place other 
timbers like them and destroy the oltt beams that arm there. 
My hon. friendis very much mistaken when be talke about the 
tinber bein  mugniticent work of cary wre toeag's Mr. Finis’ 
chemo was adopted. As a matter of fact when Barry restored 
the roof he med very mach the aume methoda to a certain 
eaten as ane used now—that is to say, be need iron and steel 
in order to strengthen the roof, in jost the same way aa it ia 
proposed to de now, As regents the lead roof, that is a mere 
matter of expense, At any rate, even if the triticiems are 
right—-anl Ido not say they are wrong—it is now too late, 
beratse Partiament has voted the money, the orders have been 
given and the whole thing is well on ite way.” 

The vote waa agrood ta, | | 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday, Mr, King 
asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he was aware that the architect to the Board 
took part in experiments, made at Birkenhead on 
20th November 1913, into the ventilation of achoola ; 
whether any report was made to the Board on these 
ventilation testa; and, if so, whether the Report had 
been or would he made public. ; 

Dr. Addison: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative: The Board's architect 
did not in this case submit any formal report, but even 
if he had it is not my practice to publish the advice 
aven by my officers on matters affecting the adminis- 
tration of the Board or other Departments. 

_ Mr. King: Is the hon, gentleman aware that there 
is 8 great deal of uncertainty in the policy of the Board 
with regard to ventilation enquiries, and consequent 
difficulty arising in formulating plans by the | 
Education Authorities 7° | 

Dr. Addison : The schools are provided by the Local. 

Authorities, 


| The Front of No. 9 Conduit Street. 

“A few years ago the proprietors of The Builder in- 
‘tituted a competition offering valuable prizes for the 
‘wo best designs for a suggested new fagade to the In- 
stitute premises, No. 9 Conduit Street. Regret was 
"<pressed that * the central home of the architectural 
Profession should not he represented by something of 
hore architectural importance and significance than 
the existing rather prim piece of cement classicism,” 
and the younger members of the profession were in- 
vited ™ ‘to suggest what they could do by way of re- 
Placing the present farade with something of more 
" sumental character.” Nevertheless, in the opinion 
of many, the present quiet, unobtrusive front has its 
ey, eS; HOt the least being a certain quality of repose 
Which disti; Ushes good architecture and which is 
| supe deplorably absent in more pretentious buildings. 
“ne of the latest admirers of the old front ia“ Ubique,” 
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of the Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. Writing in 
last week's issue, he says -— 

* Looking ting at the front of the Institute premises in Conduit 
Strect the other day T wondered what wag #o wrong with it that 
some Uneired to replace it with a modern front, and 1 soon came 
to the conclusion that there waa very little wrong with it, 
that it was, m fact, a delightful fissdes matted only by the 
alsence of the window bars which disappeared when pla 

The Lntitute al 


ta should be very jealous of 


is very proper to the headquarters of the architectural pro- 
fession in this country. It belongs to a period when classical 
architecture was better handled than it is to-day, and ite 
obvious merit should assure its preservation. But the Insti- 
tute might well depute ite most skilful member in thess matters 
to put back the window bars; to fill in the fanlight over the 
entrance, which looks rather bare as it is at present; and to 
seta Rata with others more worthy of the fine ingade 


It is fair to mention that the response to The Builder 






competition above referred to was a very good one, 
Some excellent designs were submitted, and the first 


prize was awarded to Mr. Stanley J. Wearing [A.] for 
an exceedingly careful and refined piece of Classic 
design. It is illustrated along with the second-prize 
design in The Builder for the 8th January 1910, 


_ Two Reports have been issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee on recent investigations under- 
taken by them with wired glass as applied to window 
openings and to skylights. These tests are a con- 
tinuation of a series of tests with wired glazing which 
they undertook some ten years back at the instance of 





Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helens, and the series of 
some seven Reports spread over the last decade shows 
the remarkable manner in which the fire resistance of 





glazing of this type has been successfully develope: 

The two Reports now presented afford remarkable 
evidence of the fact that wired glazing, whon verti- 
cally used in windows, has withstood the heavy strain 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee's tests for a 
period of 90 minutes at temperatures gradually in- 

asing to 1,500° I’, the fire tests being immediately 
followed by the application of water from a steam fire 
engine applied at close range. Further, when hori- 
zontally used, this glazing has withstood the fire test 
of an hour's duration at similar temperatures, followed 
by a similar application of water. The maximum size 
of any piece of glazing under test in a vertical position 
was d fect hy 1 foot, and the maximum temperature 
attained in the skylight test was 1,000° F. 

Both teste are records for wired glazing, and claim 
considerable attention, as they put modern wired glaz- 
ing, When suitably fixed, in the same fire-resistive rank 
as fire-resisting partitions and doors of considerably 
greater thickness and weight. 

The attention of architectural pupils and students 
is drawn to the course in Architectural and Landscape 
Drawing provided at the Summer School in connection 
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with the Campden School of Arts and Crafts to be helt 
from the 9th August to the 3rd September. The 
General Director is Mr. C, R. Ashbee [F.], and the 
Inatractor Mr, F. . Griggs, who has in many drawings 
recorded the charm of the Cotswold villages. The 
classes will be chiefly for the study of technique and 
composition. They will be held twice a week in 
August, and students will be at liberty to choose their 
own subjects, working either together or individually, 
and will have the opportunity of meeting the In- 
structor one evening a week for his criticism of their 
work done apart from the classes. There is also a 
course in Wood and Stone Carving, with Modelling 
and Figure Structure. Full particulars may be had 
from the Secretary, Mr. W. T, Hart, Campden, Glos. 


OBITUARY, 
The late Samuel Flint Clarkson [ Hetired Fellow! 

Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson, who died on the 4th Apri, ut 
the age of seventy-five, became an Associate of the 
Institute in 1869, proceeded to the Fellowship in 1885, 
and was placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1910. 
Until a few years ago he took a prominent part m the 
activities of the Institute, serving for several years on 
the Board of Examiners and as a member of the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee. He had been a member of 
the Architectural Association since 1860, and acted 4a 
Hon. Secretary in the years 1872 to 1876, and as Presi- 
dent in 1879-80, To the Jovmxat of Tth November 
1908 he contributed an appreciation of his master, Mr. 
John Gibson, whose work considerably influenced him 
throughout his career. 

8. Flint Clarkson was articled in 1854 to Mr. Charles 
Ainslie, architect and surveyor, of Old Jewry Cham- 
bers, E.C., and on the completion of his articles re- 
mained with him as assistant until June 1862. During 
the year 1861 he attended Professor Donaldson's lec- 
turea at University College. 
assistant in the office of Mr. F. W. Porter, of 16 
Russell Square ; and from 1863-67 managing assistant 
to Mr. John Gibson, of 13 Great Queen Street, West- 
minstér. In 1867 he started practice with his brother, 
Mr, John Clarkson [F.], at 36 (now 28) Great Ormond 
Street and St. Albans, Herts. Among works carried 
out by the firm were the Club and Mission Hall, and 
also the Boys’ School, of St, George the Martyr, Queen 
Square; various manufacturing premises in Kirby 


treet, Charles Street, and Great Saffron Hill, Hatton 
Garden ; shops and warehouse premises in the Strand ; 
schools for the St. Albans School Board ; Westminster 
Lodge and other residential buildings at St. Albans, 
including roads and many houses on the St. Peter's 
Park Estate : Hill Court, near Edenbridge, Kent, &c. 
Mesars. J. & S. Flint Clarkson were also the architects 
of the Mission Hall of St. Frideswide, Poplar, for Miss 
Catherine Mary Phillimore (Clewer Sisters of Mercy, 
Oxford), and the church of St. Nicholas, Blackwall ; 
the Public Library, Poplar ; alterations, &c., Poplar 


In 1862-65 he was 
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and Stepney Asylum, and AW Samts’ Church, Poplar; 
the new Baths in Glengall Road, for the Poplar Vestry; 
Public Library, Cormmercial Road, Limehouse ; con- 
version of Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall, for the pur- 
poses of the Poplar and Stepney eae eos , altera- 
tions and additions to the Town Hall, Poplar; the 
new Swimming Baths in Broad Street, St. Giles’s, in 
competition ; new workmen's dining-rooms and other 
buildings, Isle of Dogs, for Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Ltd.; 
addition to the Technical Schools, East India Dock 
Road, for the Governors of the George (treen Founda- 
tion ; residences and quarters for the medical officers 
and staif, and other additions, at the Workhonse, — 
High Street, Poplar ; business Pe MLses offices, alse 

warehouses in Chelsea, Limehouse, Poplar, Millwall, 

Bromley-by-Bow, &c. 

Mr, Clarkson had acted as District Surveyor for 
North Chelsea for over seventeen years when in 1903 
he was appointed to the same position for the Royal 
Borough of Kensington. On taking up the new 
appointment he retired from private practice. 


Mr, H. D. Seantes-Woon [F.] writes :-— 

A forty years’ friendship with Clarkson has left an 
impression of a distinct personality. The ponderous 
body contained an alert mind ;and a mordant humour, 
wide reading, and a good memory made him an inter- 
esting companion. | | 

I look back on the memories of many happy hours: 
spent in his society, first at St. Albana, thes he lived 
with his mother, and at the Abbey where we used to 
browse, with Froude's Annals of an English Abbey in our 
hands, before Lord Grimthorpe earned the curse that 
concludes the essay, and since 1876 at every annual 
excursion of the Architectural Association, — | 

Clarkson had a wonderful knowledge of England, 
and his maps and annotated and corrected Murray's 
iuide-hooks were most useful in making out the pro- 
grammes for these excursions, (ne of his hobbies was 
toclimb to the highest points in the districta we visited, 
and, bearing in mind his physical disabilities, the 
energy he displayed in this was characteristic of the 
man. After he got his breath oe of the hill or 


tower, map in hand, he identified each place in the 
wide prospect, especially the high hills, and about each 


he hnd something interesting to say from actual pet 
sonal experience na 
_ His biting humour was delivered in. o mild voice, his 
head slightly inelined to the left and his i oe Tae, 
and with an abstract look which gave the outting 
words a peculiar force as he finished with a quiet 
chuckle, but there was no intended cruelty im the 
remarks, and during the forty years I have known him) 
I have always been struck with his friendly feeling 
all the architects that he came in touch with. He had 
4 sound knowledge of his profession, with a fe 
instinct for the archeological side, and all who #580" 
ciated with him will, 1 am sure, feel with me that ™ 
his death we have lost a real friend. — 

H. D. Sranies-Woor. 








TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 


The late Samuel Dougias Topiey [4-|. 

Mr. 3. Douglas Topley, whose death occurred from 
PHenMonia on Slst March, at the age of thirty-one, 
was the third son of the late Mr. Samuel Topley, of 
Blackheath, His professional education began in the 
Architectural Sehool of the Goldsmiths’ Institute, 
New Cross, and he was afterwards a student ot the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. From 1808-1901 he was 
junior assistant to Mr. Albert L. Guy | F.], from 1901- 
005 assistant draughtsman to Mesars. Corbet, Wood- 
all & Son, MM Inst.C.E, from 1905-1907 assistant 
draughtsman to Mr. W. Henry White [F.], and from 
1907-1909 chief architectural assistant to Mesars. 
Corbet, Woodall & Son. He passed the Special 
Examination of the R.LB.A. and was elected Asso- 
cite In 1910. He was afterwards associated in part- 
nership with Mr, Paget L. Baxter [4.] at Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, Works car- 
ried out by the firm inelude Orchard Cottage, Warling- 
lain, Surrey ; houses and cottages at Leiston, Suffolk, 
for the Leiston Gas Company; and show-roome and 
offices at Norbury for the Croydon Gas Company. 
Mr. Topley was much interested in the political ques- 
Hons which have agitated the are hirber iral profession 
in recent years, A clear thinker, an able speaker and 
debater, he took a prominent part in the debates at the 
Institute on the Registration and other questions. 
He was elected to the Council in 1914, and had done 
in that capacity much useful Committee work. 


Members’ Tribute to Mr. Topley. 

Mr. K. Guy Dawner, Hon. Seerefary, in formally 
announcing Mr. Topley's death at the Meeting last 
Monday, said : There is something inexpressibly sad in 
the death of a young man starting on th @ threshold of 
aun honourable career, ‘To most of usin this room Mr. 
lopley will be known by the remarkable ability which 
he always showed in debate, He took a keen in- 
‘erest in the affairs of the Institute, and especially in 
those matters relating to regiatration. He was a very 
keen opponent and an admirable debater, and yet he 
was always most punetilious and courteous. He had 
the courage of his opinions, and in this room and in the 
Vouncil chamber he never hesitated to express what 
he thought, and what he felt was the right thing. ‘The 
Vouncil, who had known him for the last six months, 
found him a most able and willing worker. He helped 
‘n all the Committee work most energetically, and 
during the short time he had been with us he had won 
our deep esteem and our highest regard. 


From Mr. R, Goutsurs Loven. [4.}]— 
Topley represented the highest ideals as to the pro- 
afar und of the Royal Institute. He strove for its 
omnation outside and for the domination of its 
members inside, His first concern was for the absent 
its ber: the man who could not claim a hearing in 
" vite had always his champion in Topley. By his 
ngieal mind and clear statement of facts he carried 
‘nviction whenever he expressed the views of himself 
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and hissupportera. His genial courtesy to friends and 
i ae in debate endeared him to all who knew him 
either intimately, casually, or only by his printed 
words. To his fiends and to the Institute his Joss can 
never be made good. His work was before him, and 
there is no one who can fill his place. To know him 
was to love him; to know of him was to respect him. 
To realise bis loss is hard, The mspiring amile, the 
suaVvIty of voice and graciousness of manners, will live 
long in the memory of those whose honour it was to 
know or even to claim an acquaintance with Samuel 


Douglas Topley. 


From Mr, Heenert A, WeLcH one 
The passing of poor Topley will, | am sure, be 
mourned by o great many members of our Institute. 
I bad the pleasure of knowing him well, and his Joss, 
at the very early age of 31, has come as a great shock 
anid caused me deep grief. It was but a few months 
azo that he waa fighting at meeting after mecting 
certain clauses of our proposed new Charter, His clear 
head and logical mind, as well as his splendid debating 
powers, were apparent to all who were interested. 
He fought strenuously in the cause he had at heart, 
yet never was he ungenerous or carping in his criti- 
cisms; on the contrary, le was most careful at all 
times so to express his views that he gave no cause for 
pain or annoyance to anyone, His future at our 
Hrictidain Waa bain watched by many of us with keen 
interest. He was a fine type of Englishman, Retiring 
and unselfish in disposition, he never failed to carry 
out what he felt to be his duty, no matter at what 
personal sacrifice. The Institute has lost a member 
who was deeply interested in its well-being, there are 
gome among us who have lost an esteemed fnend, but 
his infiuence will Jong be felt by thoae who knew him 
heat. 
From Mr. Enxgst J, Drxow [.4.], Hon.Sec., Guild of 
Architects” tales oat = =a Fe 
Douglas Topley will not be forgotten by those who 
have cin the charm of his personality, his ideas or 
his methods, Supremely anxious to be accurate and 
sincere, ardently desirous of the conversion of mere 
dogma into reasoned conviction, deeply sympathetic 
with causes that others would have bmmediately 
thandened on account of their infertility, but in 
which he saw justice struggling against adversity ; in 
all these qualities of sterling character our dead com- 
rede wos as pre-eminent as he was esteemed. His 
ability and eloquence will be missed by all, and the 
loss of hia counsel deeply regretted. | 
One who has felt the miluence of a kindred sr in 
the endeavour to spread unpopular notions, who ‘has 
known the bitterness of isolation in principle and the 
difficulties of presenting a united front in the face of 
unyielding prejudice and apathy, can now bear testi- 
mony to the value of unselfish support and helprul 
interest. Durimg five years of much strenuous work 
on the Council of the Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 
Douglas Topley was foremost in all the activities of 
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that body. His comprehensive view of the Assistant's 
position and the memories of enthusiasm so often 
displayed against injustice, or of prejudice to future 
justice as shown in his attitude to some of the 
tration proposals, cannut be lightly consigned to 
oblivion by his colleagues, Endowed with sincerity 
of sentiment and nobility of thought and expression, 
his defence of the Associate and the Assistant will be 
vainly demanded by « future which will lack an 
eloquent advocate and a tactinl adviser, 
The late Philip Webb. 

The death is announced of Mr. Philip Webb, the 
architect, which took place on the 17th April at his 
netdenct, at Worth, Sussex, We are indebted to The 
Times for the following notice ;— 

Philip Webb was born at Oxford in 1831, the son of 
Charles Webb, a well-known doctor in thust city. At 
the age of fifteen he was articled to an architect at 
Reading, with whom he served an apprenticeship of 
some four or five years, His father died in 1848, and 
on the terminxtion of his articles young Webb obtained 
mapoymes in the office of Mr, G. E. Street, then in 
and afterwards in London, with whom he te- 
vaiun as chief assistantforsome years. While in Mr. 
Street's office he met William Morris, and formed the 
arenes of a friendship which was only severed by 
deat 

Morris, then « young man with leanings towards the 
architect's profession, became a sunit & Street's, and 
although he soon abandoned the idea of becoming an 
architect, the friendship with Webb ripened under the 
iifluanice of a common love of architecture and a per- 
ception that its study incladed more than was likely to 
be found in an architect's office. Both before and 
after the formation of the firm of Morris and Co. they 
did much work together; among the early produc- 
tions of this kind may be mentioned the adornment of 
the dining-room at South Kensington Museum, which 
was done about 1867; but before this, in 1860, Webb 
had built the Red House at Upton, in Kent, for Morris. 

His growing private practice put an end to Webb's 
immediate connection with the firm of Morris and Co., 
but not to the fruitful influence which the friends had 
on each other's life and productions. Between 1860 
and 1900 Webb built some fifty or sixty houses and one 
church, that at Brampton, in Cumberland, the uneom- 
pleted tower of which he designed after hia retirement 
in 1905—his last piece of architectural work, One of 
his largest works was Clouda, the residence of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, near Salisbury, which was finished 
about 1886 and rebuilt after the fire in 1800 He built 
& large house for the present Lord Carlisle in 1868 at 
Palace Green, Kensington, another large house at 
Rounton, in Yorkshire, for Sir Lothian Bell in 1875, 
and many houses in Surrey. 

He also made many important. additions to old 
houses, a kind of work in which he delighted. One of 
these was a lange addition to Forthampton Court, near 
Tewkesbury, in 1891, His work ineluded, in addition, 
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much decoration of various kinds, and he made many 
desiens for wallpapers, , tiles, and other 
things. In all these he made most complete and often 
very beautiful drawings, often, too, making studies 
direct from nature. His designs may be said to echo 
medieval styles, though never imitating any one in 
particular; they showed always a stern dislike for 
trivial or meaningless ornament, With Morris he 
founded the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. He also took some part in the Socialist 
movement during the years in which William Morris 
was making his bold fight for public reforms and was 
writing Join Ball and News from Nowhere. Mr. Webb 
retired from business in 1900 and settled at the little 
village of Worth, where he occupied a cottage on the 
estate of Mr, Wilfred Blunt. — 

The funeral took place at Golders Green last Tues- 


day. 








COMPETITIONS. 
Whitehaven Housing Scheme. 

In consideration of the following undertaking con- 
tained in a letter from the Town Clerk of Whitehaven, 
dated 30th March 1915: “ With regard to the ap- 
pointment of the author of the design placed laced first as 
Architect of the buildings, the intention i Com- 
mittee has always been that the sweeess 
should be the Architect unless there - was SOT -objec- 
tion to this being so "—the Competitions Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architets desire Med 
withdraw the warting to members against 
petition which has been published im the Institute 
JovanaL and the Professional Presa. Ping 

lan MacAuisten, Secretary. 








14th April 1915. 


MINUTES. XU. 

At the Twelfth General Meeting ((rdin ary) af the Keon 
1914-1915, hield Monday, 19th Apeil, at 8 pon — Besant s 3 
Ernest Newton, A-RLA,, President, in the Chair; 24 Fellows 
(including 6 members of the Couneil), 23 Asecntiateis (inet ucding 
2 members af the Council), 7 Licentiates, | Hon. Asciate, usu! 
several visitore—the Minutes of the Meeting held 29th Marh 
1915, having been iain ane in the JOURSAL, were faker a» 
hs a ee Sher, having astnounoed 

o Hon. Mr. E. Guy Daw ha 

the decease of Hamel Flint Clacton (eleslod, diate 1802, 
Follow 1895, placed on fot Of Seared Paxoes Sai0) asa Eoin 
Douglas Topley, Assotinte-Member ot Council (elected de- 
cialz 1910), it was Resolved, that the regrets of the bnatitute for 
the loss it had sustained by the death of ita esteemed merrier 
he recorded on the Minutes, and that ror pahintgie paren y earvid 
condolence be passed to hati veluaivea : 

The decease was also announced of William Houry Duifiel! 
(elected Associate 1882, Fellow 1898}, Finest Day (elected 
Fellow 1589), and William Basil Stefanoni (Licentiate). 

Mr. Segar Owen [F.] read a Paper on THE Soca ann CON 
STRUCTION oF Brinoises rou Isprarmat PoRpcers, and on 
the motion of Sir William Levor, Bart. | Hon. A.J, seconded by 
Mr. Matt Garbutt [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to him ny 
aeoclamation, 


The proceedings closed arul the Meeting separated at 10.10. 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


By Secar Owen [F’.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19th April 1915. 


HE subject-matter of my Paper to-night could readily be divided under many heads, any one 
of which might be treated so as to occupy the wholw time at my disposal, and again each of 
these heads be subdivided and enlarged upon. I mention this beeause I can only travel 

from point te pomt, hoping that T shall single out the main details of interest that arise in each, and 
thas review my whole subject in such a way as to be fairly comprehensive and complete. Possibly, 
anil indeed I mnst, touch upon very elomentary subjects, and even may not bring any new matter 
before you; but such as niy Paper is, it represents what Tam finding necessary to keep always in mind, 
50 that as cireumstances arise I may be ready to meet, apply, and adapt them to the conditions of 
imilding os we now understand it. 

To the factory architect are offered many great and absorbing problems, and only in the cuse of 
prolihition through cost are we ever supposed to be confronted with the impossible. Somehow or 
other we are called upon to meet various conditions and develop them upon the lines required for the 
undertakings we are engaged ipon; and if we accomplish this, as a rule the ultimate forms are left to 
us to deal with without restramt. 

. The middle of the nineteenth century probably saw the greatest activity in factory undertakings. 
These buildings throughout the Umited Kingdom are familiar to everyone. All much of the same type 
of desion, somewhat dull and uninteresting, but always of a solid, heavy type, as reflecting the churacter 
and solidity of the businesses carried on therein, they stand to this day, still performing useful work. 
As a rule they are constructed of local material, but in none of them did it appear as though any very 
ereat thought had been expended upon the convenience of the employees. | 
What a change there is between these factories and those which have been erected during the last 
twenty to thirty years! Throughout England there are to be seen undertakings erected in this period 
Which show that the eapitalists have tried to place their peoplé in buildings and surroundings that 
ust influence, and for the better, the lives and ideals of their workpeople. No longer are the factories 
(lark, insanitary, draughty, and barn-like structures; but bright, open, thoroughly ventilated and 
warmed, and with administrative conveniences adding materially to the comfort and well-being of tho 
“inployees, In addition to this, social clubs and institute buildings form almost a necessary part of 
the present-day faetory. 
_ The most marked change between the early factories of the nineteenth century and the present 
lime 1s not, however, only due to the better housing of the employees, but to an entirely different mode 
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of construetion and material employed in the buildings themselves. ‘lhe older factories were of small 
spans as regards covered area, with wooden roof principals and floor beams, and with more or Iss ade- 
quate fire-eseape arrangements, Timber was the nsual, and practically the only, material to bridge large 
spans; bricks and mortar the usual wall construction; slung floors were usually of timber ; special 
beams cast-iron, columns of the same metal. With the introduction of iron—and, at o later dute, steel— 
spans increased rapidly, until to-day they are almost unlimited. Floor girders and joists, wall stan- 
cheona and roofs are of steel. But perhaps the greatest changes in modern factory construction have 
heen brought about by the introduction of steel and conerete, used together for walls, roofs and floors, 
and combined im such a way that almost any peculiar form of building necessary to a ce tain process 
can readily be carned ont. : 

L hardly think my subject entitles me to consider the Works Site, but I should like to say a word 
on the question of the width of roadways dividing the factory buildings. In so many factories these 
are to be found of varying widths from 26 feet to 40 feet. Such spaces seem to me totally inadequate 
for present-day requirements, especially where sidings run through these roadways. There are un 
doubtedly occasions when aa much as 200 feet between factories is not too much. The average works 
cannot face the loss in acreage that would be the result from a width of 200 feet, but T would like to 
fix a minimum of 100 feet; and should this space at first not be wholly oceupied by sidings, power 
mains, te., the space between the paved roads can be sown with grass until the time arrives that this 
space is demanded for traffic, or other works equipment ; and we cannot overestimate the value of 
these wide roads as fire screens. 

The various buildings comprising the usual factory undertakings may be roughly stated as 








follows :—Office and Administrative Department ; Raw Goods Stores: General Factory Buildings ; 
Warehouses for Finished Goods; Power Plant, Buildings, including Boiler House, ete; Attendant 
and By-product Buildings. | 

Onur aim in the planning of such a factory must be the arrangement of these various buildings, 
and the departments comprised in each, in such order as (o ensure the passage of the raw materials, 
entering from one, two, or more sourees of supply, through the successive shops until the goods reach 
their final state, and are stored in the warehouse, for distribution to the eustomer. This passage of 
the articles under manufacture muat, if possible, he arranged without re-entering or re-croasing depart- 
ments ‘through which in course of manufacture they have previously passed. Such a process in many 
cases means a simple arrangement for passing the goods from one side of the building to another, or 
from the top of a many-storeyed building to the bottom, but in factories where the goods are partly 
manufactured or handled in the various shops and completed or assembled in others, the scheming to 
bring each department successively within touch of the other requires care and thought in planning ; 
and for this purpose it,is essential for the architect. to make himself generally acquainted with the 
process of manufacture in each case, . 

I propose now to offer one or two observations on the planning of some of the departments giver 
in my list, and then to review generally the forms of construction applicable to the factory. We 
could, in discussing these buildings, cover a ground as varied as the commercial enherprise sof this 
country, but you will readily understand in this again T must generalise my remarks. 

Tt would serve no useful purpose to consider the Office part of the facto ry buildings to-night. 
From the offiee which is often formed out of the building contractor's or clerk of works’ office, works 
temporary sheds, to those offices costing thousands of pounds, standing back in salt card their ows, 
represents a field of architectural activity most varied and interesting, the latter conditions showing 
and virility of the business they are engaged in. | 

The Administrative Department must not be confused with the General Office just mentioned, 
but is a departmental office concerned in the management of the factory itself, and generally includes 
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the following :—Time and Wage Office ; Cloak-rooms; Bath-rooms and Latrinés ; Clothes Drying- 
room; Rest Room; Surgery; Manager's and Clerks’ Offices. This block must be placed at a point 
most convenient to the factory building it serves, and in such a situation as to allow of the rapid 
distribution of the workpeople to the several departments in the building. Such position may be 
either the corner, the aide, or in the centre, and as far as possible arranged so that the workpeople ean 
reach their own particular work by galleries or passages, without traversing the floors of a shop in 
which they are not engaged. The relative position of the Administrative block with the Works 
éritrance is not of importance, except that, where possible, sidings should not have to be crossed by the 
employees. 

In factories made up of a large number of large isolated buildings, orm single factories covering a 
considerable area of ground, it is desirable to divide and duplicate the Administrative Department. In 
plan, it should inelude a large Assembly Vestibule, out of which opens the Wage and Time-checking 
Room, This vestibule provides proper accommodation for the workpeople to congregate under cover 
during the few minutes taken in signing on, and on leaving the factory, and also during the time when 
the wages are bemg paid. Opening from this vestibule are the cloak-rooms, with lockers for each 
individual employee, In factories where the hands number some hundreds, an Attendant’s Office 
will be necessary, and this should be placed in full command of the cloak-room, and other offiees 
opening from same. The duty of this attendant will be to check the times in and out during the 
working hours, and be generally responsible for the cleanliness of this department. Lf space is available, 
each line of lockers i in the cloak-room should be set out insach a way that the men and girls passing 
into the works can dispose of their cloaks without blocking up any of the gangways, and as soon as the 
whole number of workpeoply have passed into the factory each gangway of lockers should be closed in 
by collapsible gates under the control of the attendant, 

The Latrine Buildings should have the walls of white-glazed bricks, and partitions raised some 
inches from the ground, and to « height of 6 feet or 6 feet 6 Inches ; plain unmoulded doors ; tiled 
floors laid with proper falls to gulleys, so that the buildings ean be Eicronplity cleansed with a hose 
pipe. Opening from the odkenoies should be the bath-rooms, these formed usually as shower 
baths, with simple arrangement for hot and cold water supply, the shower enclosed in a small par- 
tition off which is a small dressing spaco. In eases where the process of manufacture requires it, the 
usual cast-iron bath is arranged for. Again adjoining the cloak-room should be a drying-room, with 
glized brick walls and concrete floor and cviling, the lattor having sling rods, with a number of hooks 
on which wet gurments are hung 48 soon us the employees have entered the works, ‘The room ahenalil 
have a steam battery and fan to circulate hot air through the clothes for the purpose of drying them. 
A very small room, and small power motor, will enable the attendant to dry a considerable number of 
clothes during the time the workpeople are engaged in the factory. 

The style of Manager's Office (and, if necessary, the Clerks’ Office) will depend entirely on the 
system of departmental management of the particular factory. These rooms where possible should be 
placed in such a position as to overlook the factory. 

There are still two departments required to complete this block—namely, the First Aid Surgery 
and the Rest Room. For the Surgery a small room is suitable, with tiled walls, tiled floor, having small 
operating table, couch, medicine chest, antiseptic ointments, bandages, plain splints,with small sink, hot 
and cold water, dieetsig radiator and isalsie kettle, Although such a room may lie ile for the greater part 
of the year, most employers have been only too glad to have such facilities in ease of small or serious: 
accidents: Asa role most large works have a properly drilled and equipped ambulance brigade, the 
members of which are quite capable of attending to accidents until the medical officer can be called 
to the site. In large works this Surgery would be attached both to the male and female side of the 
Administrative Block. 

The other so-named luxury is the Rest Room. These rooms are required only where girl labour is 
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employed, and should be as unlike any part of the factory building as possible. They are used by the 
workers in eases of faintness and sickness, the girls being granted permission on application to the 
forewoman of their department, and here are permitted to spend an hour in comfortable, quiet, and 
restful surroundings. ‘The room is under the supervision of a matron attendant. 

Other details in planning I shall not at present refer to, but shall assume that by now we have 
decided upon the class of building that will be required for our undertaking, the general jatar 
of the buildings, number and height of the storeyed buildings, weights to be earried, and: reneral 
character of the machinery, and that now we must decide which of the several and usual f sof 
present-day construction will best suit our requirements. 

The following are offered to us for choice —Brick structure wholly, with wood or cement floors, 
and with wooden or steel roofs ; steel and brick composite buildings, with wooden or slung conerete: 
floors, steel or wooden roofs ; steel structure ; reinforced-conerets structure: oie 

Some twenty to thirty years ago the forms of composite buildings varied very considerably, and 

ere designed in both iron and steel in peculiar forms for each undertaking. Gradually out of this 
ecnmate chaotic state the designs became more uniform ; joists, girders, and roof principals were 
catalogued, and almost all forms of major items in the buildings were carried out in a generally 
mised design. Girder connections, seatings, and brackets have been further standardised, and 
perhaps we are now too well supplied by manufacturers and constructional engineers with catalogues 
of these details, which, whilst forming a constant and convenient reference, are inclined to check 
research and enterprise in the way of new forms. Be that as it may, the result has been to reduce 
cost and expedite the work. It is safe to say that the composite building is the one most universally 
in use, and offers a very varied field for all classes of factories, both of heavy and light construction, 
and is capable of dealing satisfactorily with the greatest of all former troubles—namely, large eyM 
and heavy loads, ; 

There is, however, another and a newer form of construction that is claiming and demanding 
very serious consideration at our hands, and that is reinforeed concrete. The earlier promoters, 
for reasona best known to themselves, desired to treat the architect as neither knowing nor wishing ' to 
know anything of this science of building That it is a wonderful science is undoubted, and its ready 
acceptance on the Continent and in America has enabled many regions of the world to be brought 
almost into the heart of commercial life. To my mind, bridge construction, riverside piers, jetties, 
retaining walls, silo buildings, cooling towers, culverts, and the more peculiar forms, are the lines 
upon which reinforced concrete finds its particular outlet. One hesitates to accept this form of con- 
struction for the average factory, on account of the many changes that are constantly being made, 
especially as regards machinery. These changes invariably lead to the eatting of floors, rearrangement 
of loads and points of support, and one cannot get away from the feeling that during these changes 
the cutting of a main member might possibly mean a partial collapse, 

The ideal factory for reinforeed concrete is one made up of units of space and loads as regards 
floor ares ani machinery, each floor bemg set ont without much possibility of change. Fire-resisting, 
temperate, vermin-proof, these buildings form excellent stores, and where carnage of large and 
heavy girders to the works site is a big item of expeniliture, a considerable say ing can he made by this 
form of construction. As regards the exterior design of a reinforeed-concrete factory building, I 
would suggest that it be of a block type, straight piers, beams and lintols, with the earnices and strings 
on a simple, bold line. 

In the construction of the modern factory, we consider the walls only as a means of enclosing 
a covered space to protect it from the weather, and possibly to give some support to more or less 
important floors and details of plant. It is quite true that in buildings of no great height and of 
no great storage weight, the walls as piers between the windows atill perform the offer of weight 
carriers; but as floor loads ware increased, and spans and openings widened, the concentration of ths ; 
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load on to the brickwork between the windows has been too great to be safely carried by this material, 
without a considerable imereasé in the size of these piers, and the consequent loss in floor space and 
window area. This concentration of load on to the piers brought about the substitution of the steel 
stancheon as the weight carrier, and at a later date the building up of « skeleton stecl structure of 
outer und inner stancheons, floor girders and joists, with steel window lintols and sills. Such a strue- 
tare gives a taximom strength, ina minimum of space occupied by the supports, and has also 
4 great advantage in quick erection, and of carrying strong and suitable attachments for plant or 
load carriers, These skeleton structures are afterwards clothed with a skin of brickwork or concrete 
between the main uprights, and in other ways covered to suit the wishes of the proprietor. 

It is, of course, not every factory where the loads on the outer wall necessitate anything more than 
the ordinary brickwork, anid in the matter of appearance there is a great deal to be said for those 
factories where the outer walls are still carrying their share of the load, and represent « reasonable 
proportion of solid brickwork to window opening. The appearance of a steel structure very often 
represimts nothing but one continuous sheet of glass divided by the widths of the stancheons them- 
selves, 

Sometimes the steel atracture stops short at the first or second storey, but I prefer to carry up 
le Outer stancheon to the roof, as an additional means of stiffening the whole structure against 
wind pressure. Such buildings are earried to spans of varying widths up to 150 feet, and to heights 
from 50 to 80 feet, the larger dimensions being very familiar to ns all as required by large ateel or 
iron works, bridge building, engineering, ordnance and foundry undertakings; I propose later to 
eseribe one mare particularly, with the attendant departments. 

The construction and finish of fuctory floors is a matter requiring care and experience. To-day 
we have constantly brought te our notices different forma of floor construction—fire-resisting blocks, 
patent joists, ete., but I believe most of us prefer to use the ordinary steel joist, and concrete-filled 
floor, and, in special eases, girders with concrete filling, boxed out and strengthened with mesh 
tietal, It is mimecessary to state that the weights of the loads to be carried must be most carefully 
culenlated, so that there will be no straiming of the structure, and the surfacea of the floors must be 
properly prepared to take the finishing necessary for the special class of factory we are dealing with 
at the moment. These finishings may be roughly taken as follows :—Rngine and Power Stations, 
bard tis; Boiler Houses, blue brick ; Chemical Factories, blue acid-proof brick, with acid-proof 
asphalt ; Factories, granolithi« paving, asphalt, and wood blocks, 

Vor a large type of engineering works, creosoted blocks of redwood, 12 inches by 7 inches by 8 inches 
thick, laid on a 6-inch bed of concrete and 6-inch to 9-ineh bed of ballast, the blocks afterwards grouted 
in cement, form an excellent floor, presenting a yielding surface to falling fittings, comparatively 
speaking cheap, and warm to the fect of the workers, A more expensive floor for the same class 
of building is formed with the usual street paving wood blocks, 9 inches by 3 inches by 4 inches thick. 
For a factory where more delicate manufacture is carried on there is nothing at the present time that 
‘pproaches taaple wood block. ‘Trucking and bard wear come alike to this excellent timber. These 
blocks must be laid when the shops and the conerete are thoroughly dry, aa it is a timber that will 
tbsorb any amount of moisture, and will then expand to such an extent as to lift itself from the 
concrete floor floating some three to four feet—that is, if held tight at the walls, [have seen these blocks 
expand to such an extent that they have pushed out the door sills with the door frames, ‘The life 
of such a floor seems to be endless, and nothing seems to disturb it or cause the grain to rise and give 
the surface an appearance of roughness. Instead of maple wood block, boards of the same timber, 
lnid and nailed to fillets embedded in the concrete, form an excellent floor, 

Conerete floating, granolithie paving, and tiling, all have their various uses mn one or other part 
of the factory, but whatever be the material used, if should be of the best quality—if timber, well 
Seasoned—and laid in a workmanlike manner, as hardly any part of the factory is subject to the same 
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wear as the floor, and therefore causing a greater inconvenience if it should break wp and require 
renew! 


The roof of a factory is, perhaps, the most interesting detail we have to consider. I do not 


propose to discuss the different types of roof principals—these have become practically standardised— 
but I shall refer to one or two peculiar forms that T have often found it necessary to employ. When 
called upon to erect a factory in a district with which I am not familiar, I generally apply to the 
nearest Observatory for the records of winds and gales, also for partioulars of rainfall, Sueh informa- 
tion is moat readily given, and one has then the satisfaction of calculating all details on a sound local 
basis. In connection with these Observatory details, on two occasions after the factories were 
completed the Observatories were good enough to write stating that gules had just occurred greatly 
‘im excess of any previous record ; and therefore, in view of the increased spana asked for, it is 
desirable that no risk should be run when calculating the strains and stresses for this or any other 
part of the structure. One must admit that at times roofs and girders give the impression of being 
extremely weighty, and therefore costly, and perhaps it may be only two or three times in the year 
that they are strained up to their full load, The roof of the average two or more storeyed building is 
usually a single span of the ordinary type of principal suitable to the width, with probably a certain 
proportion of skylight area, and in some cases peculiar details as regards louvre ventilation, 

The lighting of large one-storey areas presents more details of interest, The north and east light 
is the steadiest for factory buildings; and the usual type of roof is that known aa the See 
rool, in which the northerly side is wholly glazed, and the southerly sido slated or covered in 8 
other form. The angle of the north pitch is a matter requiring careful adjustment and is governed 
by the situation of the works, either at home or abroad. In extremely sunny countries the piteh 
should be about 85°, In England, and in dull climates, and on the western slope of a valley, the 
angle with the horizontal must be reduced to about 60°. The slated side will be at a piteh of about 
one-third the span. ‘This angle of 60° may require to be varied in factories where an unusnal amount. 
of ventilation is required. As a rule this ventilation is provided in the form of open louvres framed 
in the ridge of each roof, and running the whole length from parapet to parapet. These louvres 
project some 2 feet to 5 feet above the ridge. If, then, the pitch of the glazed side is too upright, 
the outlook from the floor or working level in the shop, and farthest from the skylight, is into this 
line of louvres, with the result that the shop is unnecessarily darkened. In such m case the piteh 
of the glazed side of the roof should be reduced, and its exact angle fixed hy a trial by diagram. If 
the shop is one requiring not only ventilation but a very considerable amount of light, the slope of 
the louvre roofs should also be glazed. The span of these Weaver | ype roofs varies from 25 feat to 
$5 feet. It is worth our while for a moment to consider to what maximum limit of span this type of 
root may be taken, 30 as to be economical as regards construction, and satisfactory as regards lighting 
the shop. Personally, I have no hesitation in taking the span up to 88 feet, but T should call this the 
extreme limit, und the result in both cases will be quite sitisfaciory, 1 huve, however, built these 
roofs to a span of 50 feet for the purpose of housing special machines, and in that ease found that 
although the roof principal members were painted white, and the whole of the north side glazed, the 
shop was not well lighted, and the saving in cost negligible. 

So far we have dealt with the span only of this type of roof. The craving amongst manufacturers 
for large floor spaces with as few supports as possible brings us to the problem of what eross spacing 
is required to economically carry these roofa. Again, 50 feet to $8 feet seems to me the economical 
limit; beyond that special and costly girdering is necessary and is usnally arranged as follows : where 
the larger spacings bring the pointe of support parallel with the ridge, the girders are carried above the 
gutter line and the principals of the roof are framed into the lower plates of these girders ; but if the 
points of support are to be across the line of the ridge, then the girders are formed of a Warren type, 
with the members following the line of the Weaver roof, in which case both the glazed and slated aides 
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of the roof will be carried through the supporting girders continuously from outside to outside of the 
factory. The height at the eaves of these one-storey buildings is probably from 16 feet to 18 feet. 

All gutters for this class of roof must be adequate, say 18 inches to 24 inches wide, strong cast iron, 
with rebated jomts, and fitted with proper boxed cistern outlets. There is no necessity to have these | 
utters with taperme cast, as they will clear themselves of water to outlets 50 feet to 60 feet apart, and 
in case of replacement there is then no likelihood of delay and inconvenience due to the necessity of 
casting a special taper. If the length between outlets is greater than 60 feet the depth and width of 
the gutter must necessarily be increased. The gutter outlets are connected to the heads of the columms 
carrying the roof, each ¢olamn can be conveniently used as the outlet itself, the column head being 
arranged so that none of the bolts connecting the roof girders will pass through the head itself, and at 
the base of the column it will be convenient to east on sideway outlets, with flanged joints, to connect 
up to outer bends into the ordinary drain, the core of the colomm filled in with conerete to the height 
of this outlet, and benched off to throw the water outwards. If, as is more usual, stancheons are used 
as the roof support, downspouts will be carried in the hollow of the stanecheons. 

Vor factories of 120 feet to 150 feet span, and requiring a considerable amount, of light, the following 
form of roof is being largely adopted on the Contment. he principals spanning the full width 
are formed as ight Warren girders, of a depth between 14 feet to 20 feet, On both wall sides the whole 
depth of the girder is glazed, and from the head of the lazing. from one side to the other, conerete flats 
are formed, but not over the centre one-third of the shop. These flats are laid with a slieht fall out- 
wards, ‘The space left in the centre of the roof is then framed as an ordinary pitch roof, glazed on both 
sides. Such a roof fives an enormous amount. of light into the area covered, and if it is used in a shop 
where ventilation is very necessary, the centre portion of the roof is lifted from the level of the flat on to 
framed louvres. 

All of us must at times have been confronted with peculiar conditions necessitating special types 
of roof; but they would be of little interest to mention here, as they are of no general suitability. 
Plant engineers, for their special requirements, appear to make more and more use of the roof and roof 
spice, and lately I have adapted-a roof to carry the cooling tanks necessary for tho jacketed cylinders 
of a large gas engine, the purticulur case being met by replacing the principals, where the tanks occurred, 
with properly framed girders carrying between them a concrete flat upon which the cooling tanks were 


placed, 
Having considered the roof principals themselves, the question arises as to the most suitable forms 





of roof covering, Special houses, such as boiler-houges, acid chambers, or chemical buildings, would 
require special treatment, bat for factory roofs generally it is desirable that they should be boarded, 
thy covering after being either slate or patent roofing, according to position, suitability, and cost: The 
most successful roof framing and covering for such as the English climate is one framed with purlins 
some 3 feet 1 inches to 4 feet 6 inches centres, covered with dressed boards | inch to 1} inch thick, 
tongued and grooved, and laid directly from purlin to purlin, covered with felt, and with vertical and 
horizontal battens, and afterwards elated. Patent roof coverings have still to be proved, but they 
undoubtedly appear satisfactory, and are easily laid and quite simple to handle in gutters and around 
louvres. Concrete filled roofs, either on the flat or on the rake, are usually asphalt-eovered, and are 
\{uite readily handled and rendered weather-proof. | 

Before leaving altogether the question of roofs, [ must refer to certam difficulties which are expe- 
neneed with light steel principals. where they are required as supports for spocial stationary loads, 
travelling loads, shafting gears and conveyers. For stationary loads, there is no difficulty in so bracing 
up the members of the principals as to take up the load required without fear of strain or collapse. 
This also applies to provision for travelling loads. But with regard to their use for shafting fittings, 
there can be no doubt that they have not the advantage that the old wooden roof had in carrying lines 
of shafting without any risk or vibration. Pulley brackets and shafting seatings were easily fixed, and 
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steadily held when the machinery was in motion, the ordinary size of wooden roof members necessary 
for the roof construction having in themselves sufficient rigidity to form a satisfactory bearing, 


With the steel roof, the solid tiebeam of the wooden roof is replaced by a flat steel member, 
offering little or no possibility of attachment, and in itself being unable to carry any load. Tt therefore 
hecomes desirable in most works to carry the lines of shafting on the main lateral girders of the roof, 
but anv shafting required in the centre of the bay must be provided for, erther by constructing the tie 


member of the principal as a joist or channel section equal to the load, or carrying it on as tally 
constructed framework of girders framed and bolted to columns erected for the purpose, and in that 
ease standing elear altogether of the principals. | 

| have referred frequently to roof glazing, and in all cases T have had in mind the many exoollent 
forms of patent, roof glazing which are turned out by English manufacturers. Most of the patentaes 
have carefully considered the subject, and can now with equal facility glaze their bars into timber, steel 
or concrete connections, and provide an excellent form of weatherproof glazing even with a piteh as low 
as one in thirty. Hapidity of execution, easy renewals of broken sheets, and renewals of special parts 
are not the only advantages. By special arrangement of the bars, one can be certain that condensation. 
will not drop from the roof on to the floor beneath ; this is a matter of very considerable importance 
where the manufacture of certain articles is carried on in shops where a certain amount of free live 
steam or vapour is given off. Where possible, the sheets of glass should not be of greater length than 
1 feet, though if required they will be provided up to 11 feet. Tho glazing of a very considerable 
amount of Continental factory work is carried out with plain T section bars, the glass being puttied 
into the rebate. Such a system would certainly not be watertight for any length of time with such 
a climate as we experience in Englani. | 

No one nowadays undertakes the erection of a factory where valuable machimes are installed, and 
the product of the factory is of considerable value, without installing a system of fire protection 
sprinklers. A large tank, standing at a point at least 16 feet above the ridge of the highest. building 
that is to be fitted with sprinklers, is a familiar landmark in any manufacturing town. As a rule, these 
tanks are filled from the town water mains, but in districts where the head of water is not sufficient to 
rise to the tank, a set of pumps is installed, which become operative as soon as any of the sprinklers are 
open by the action of afire. ‘Time and again one sees the result of the sprinklers after an outhreak—as 
a rule showing that the fire has been got under almost within a few minutes of the outbreak, and little 
but local damage has occurred. 

1 should not dare to offer here in London, with your stringent regulations aa to fire, risks, 
many criticisms or suggestions on this head. Certainly in that monumental Building Act the 
greatest care has been expended in tabulating conditions that should localise and restrict as far us 
possible any outbreak of fire, and although these conditions impose a considerable amount of cost in 
the erection of the factory, we ought not to quarrel with the mtentions of those who have drawn up this 
Act, though we may question the necessity of some of the regulations. Shortly, if the conditions of 
the London Building Act were generally followed, at least as much as possible would have been done 
in the constrnetion of factories to lessen all fire risks. Position of works, and locality, do not, however, 
always require such exacting regulations, nor will costs always allow of more than the merest necessities. 
Hydrants, hose, reels, boxes, sand-boxes, ete., must always be supplied in greater or less quantities, 
according to the trade carried on and the risks involved. —~ 

Probably under no condition can an outbreak of fire be more readily controlled or localised 
than in a one-storey building. As a rule, there is ample opportunity for employees to escape into 
adjoining shops, or into the open, and for the clearing of all combustible material from around the fire 
area. On the roofs covering these areas there must be no unnecessary obstacle that will impede 
the assembling of hoses and reels. Gable ends should be hipped against the outer parapet walls, and 
if the lengths of roof are considerable, a break at one or other of the dividing walls would probably 
be an advantage in dealing with a fire. Department divisional walls should be carried up,as required 
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by the London Act, $ feet 6 inches or 4 feet above the adjoining ridge or line of gutter ; and finally, 
no important works building should have overhanging rafters at the eaves. I mention this condition 
because within the last few years I witnessed the fire of a very large seed warehouse, and unless I had 
been present I could hardly have believed how quickly the exposed ends of the spars and boarding 
would catch fire. As soon as the top storey windows were in flames, once the rafiers were alight they 
carried the fire along the length of the building, and in a very short space of time the roof collapsed. 
But on this same oceasion a still more remarkable demonstration took place bearimg on this point. 
The eaves of u building some 40 feet away, across a works street, suddenly burst into flames 
from the heat of the burning warehouse, and quickly set fire to the roof of a building which otherwise 
would have escaped, My opinion at that time was that if both these buildings had had parapet walls 
the fire would certainly not have spread from one building to the other, and probably not throughout 
the whole of one warehouse. In the case of high buildings, these parapets are a protection which 
enables the roofs to be more readily repaired, and with that protection the roof is probably more 
often overhauled by those under whose care and attention this work falls, 

The principles which govern the factory staircase are those which apply to all public buildings, 
namely, suitability and directness of access. Their position m the works will be governed by a number 
of considerations, both as regards traffic and purpose, but no circumstances must be allowed to cramp or 
confine them into out-of-the-way eorners. ‘They should be of a width convenient for the numbers using 
thom—and if this means a greater width along the step than from 7 to 8 feet the flight must be divided by 
aititable plain round handrails with strong iron standards, also with plam handrails fixed on the wall side. 
No flight should be of a greater number than twelve steps, and these not greater than 6 inches rise, or less 
than 11 inches on tread. All landings must be full half, and the outlet or doorways at the top or hottom 
must open into as large a collecting area as possible, In a word, when deciding the position and size of 
these ataircases, one must always have in mind their use in case of fire, when quite possibly a mad 
rush would be made to leave the building. The doors must open out from the staircase; and the 
flights should be-well lighted and ventilated from the sides away from the factory, The muterials used 
for the steps should be either stone or conerete ; In some cases, slahs of timber, of not less than $3 mehes 
thick, may be used. Iron fire eseape staircases are quite familiar to us all. With these, it desirable 
that the risers of each step, so often omitted altogether, should be solid or perforated, to prevent 
accident to those using the staireases. 

Doors and general factory fittings we cannot possibly deal with to-night. With regard to factory 
windows in the external walls, these vary very considerably according to the a of trade carried on, 
bat probably the most usual form is the large steel or wrought iron stundsheet window, which 1 
equally suitable for brick, steel-framed, or concrete structures. With the decrease in the size of the 
brickwork pier, these windows have been increased very considerably in width, and I have used them to 
the extraordinary size of 21 feet high by 14 feet wide ; these particular windows requiring a framework 
of steel behind them, to support them against wind pressure, 

Leaving these details of construction, 1 shall now turn to one or two special buildings of the factory, 
Lreferred previously to the shopa which are found in large bridge building undertakings. These build- 
ings consist of » central hay of 100 feet span, and some 60 feet to 60 feet in height. The supporting 
stancheons carrying this roof are also arranged to carry heavy travelling eranes, Which run from one end 
of the building to another. In the ease of particularly heavy cranes, the gantry girders ait directly on 
the head of the stancheon, which at that point reduces in size and 13 carried up to receive the roof. 

Adjoining this main erecting shop, usually on each side, opening out under the gantry girders, are 
buildings of one or even two storeys in height, of smaller spane, and these act as fitting shops, in which 
are carried out the lesser parts of the manufactured article which is assembled in the central bay. As 
& rule, these side spaces are occupied by drilling, screwing and finishing Tachmes, and are constructed 
wholly j in steel, the apper storey being lighted from the roof, and the lower from windows at the side. In 
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some cases even lighter travelling eranes are fixed m these outer shops, and this handling of goods és 
crane and lesser Weights by runways is a considerable factor in the equipment of works of this char - 
and so Important in some eases has it become, that the lmling up of one line of travelling cranes ie 
another is frequently required and is formed by an arrangement of fixed connecting girder, which thus: 
allows of an assembled portion of any machinery to be carried to any portion of the ‘side or central bay. 
These structures are, as a rule, not filled in with brickwork, but are wholly glazed on steel frames from 
_ pier stancheon to pier stancheon. Such a building is undoubtedly bordering on engineering lines. 

The many-storeyed building of a factory may be of such variety that | can dono more than n | 
one or two general statements on these. The questions of importance, as regards 
those of support and floor girders. As regards supports, these in a composite building 
iron or steel, and there is much to be said for both. Cast iron, in case of fire, has Seopericek Secale | 
the action of fire that steel does not possess, and, on the other hand, steel stancheons will give a mgidity - 
to a building and occupy less space in proportion to the load carried. 

Cast-iron columns are now designed with box heads providing seatings and connections for the floor 
girders and joists in the cap of the colamn carrying the floor, the column of the upper floor sitting on the 
top of the box head, on a machine-dressed face. Stancheons are built up and are practically continuous 
through the floors, with the girder seating connections riveted to the side. As ade calculation for 
these supports, it is very usual to take an average of floors loaded, and to design the beams on that basis, 
it being assumed that not all the floors could be loaded at one time—a condition whieh must readily be 
admitted ; but although the floors are never wholly oceupied, very often the loaded portions are all 
over the same lines of supports, with the result that in effect the warehouse is fully loaded. The roofing 
of these large many-storeyed buildings presents no difficulties, either as a series of span roofs or as 
concrete and asphalt flats. 

As regards the Warehouse for Finished Goods, the floor level of this building must be arranged so as 
to be suitable for loading the goods on to motors or railway wagons, or other form of conveyance. Ags 
a general cuide, 4 feet above the railway metals is usual; and on the loading side the roof of the ware 
house or a lean-to roof is carried over the first or second line of railway metals, to protect the goods when 
being loaded. In certain cases of extremely heavy loads, the gooda are loaded by cranes running from 
the warehouse over the sidings, or the trucks entering into a certain portion of the works itself are 
loaded by the crane used inside the shop. | _. 

I will now endeavour to outline the Power Plant Buildings of a factory. Before I do so L wish to 
say that the power required in the ordinary factory—either steam or gaa, or electric power—has in ne 
case in my experience approached # greater total then 10,000 H.P., and that an aggregate of many 
mines generating the power up and down the works. Beyond this my remarks do not apply, and 
certainly not to those large central power stations where the whole undertaking is the generation of 
electrical energy. 

It is indeed a large works that requires much over 5,000 to 6,000 H.P., and the lay-out of auch a 
plant falls upon the shoulders of the consultant engineer, whose scheme and engine-bed drawings ure 
handed to the architect to arrange for the construction of the engine house, boiler house, eeanomlser 
house and chimneys, in the general character of the factory buildings. Whoever dares to risk, in the 
slightest degree, the proper foundation of buildings of this class, is courting the most serious disaster 
and assuming a very grave responsibility. There are countless works in this country which make the 
engine house their“ showroom,’ “and there is no doubt that j in an orderly and well-arranged power house 
there is something extremely fasemating, especially whero there are several engines all of one power. 

The walls should have glazed brickwork or tiled dado to a height of 5 feet or 7 feet. Above this 
level the brickwork should be ome buff or other coloured sound hard brick, earned up to the line of 
the eaves. All angles should be rounded both at the junction of the walls and floor and on the piers- 
All floors should be finished with hard tiles. The roof may be either steel or timber; if the latter, all 
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members should be dressed and varnished. The roof should be boarded, felted, battened and slated, 
with a large proportion plazed: and a line of pivot hung ventilators should be provided, all double 
rebated and opened by screwed gear. Such details in my opimion will add to the life of the engines, and 
therefore will quickly pay for themselves many times over, . 

For factory work, probably between 55 feet to 85 feet is the usual width of the engine house. It is 
desirable that the span should be in one, to cover each set of engines, and the height of the roof such as 
to allow for gantry wall girders carrying a running crane, Cranes are useful not only in assembling the 
engine when first erected, but also in case of repairs to the different parts. 1am quite aware that they 
are costly, and it sometimes appears that there is a considerable amount of capital lying idle in them for 
months together, but when one considers the cost of erecting special gantries to execute repairs of the 
smallest character, and farther the greater certainty in handling the engine parts, and probably the faet 
that the small repairs would not be tackled without facility of handling, then the money laid out in these 
cranes appears to be well spent. | 

In some of the old Lancashire mills engines are still in daily use of the old beam character, and 
some with oscillating cylinders, Last year I took down an old beam engine erected in 1760; it had 
been constantly working during that lengthy period. This engine had two vertical cylinders and one 
slung oscillating low-pressure cylinder. ‘The smoothness with which it worked in its last days, after its 
long and useful life, would have dono it eredit at the date it was erected, and made it seem almost a pity 
to destroy this workmanship of a bygone age, But it had to give way to a new engine of a very 
considerably increaged horse-power. 

Some very considerable changes have taken place in the requirements of the Engine House during 
the past eight or ten years. Most of us will have laid engine beds of solid stone and of solid concrete, 
possibly with small adjoining cellars or houses formed for the condenger—but at any rate the bed upon 
which the engine was built was itself solid throughout. Gradually more and more of the space around 
the engine bed has been required by the engineer, for some pipes or fittings in connection with the 
machinery, until at the present time the whole space around the bed is formed a8 an open void covered 
ut the level of the engine bed. 

Following upon this, the engine house floor is usually on the first floor level, and the space around the 
engine beds, at the ground floor level, is left asa well lichted chamber, for the engineer to fix the con- 
densers and other parts. he concrete in the beds themselves is pierced through and through for con- 
nections, and is massed where the loads anil the shocks are greatest, and in parts reimforeed with steel 
bars to avoid the risk of fracture. The channels thus gained are of immense advantage in building up 
the engine and making the necessary attachments. 

How far the architect is supposed to be responsible for this work it is difficult to say, but that we 
aré looked to to produce solid work capable of great strains and shocks is undoubted ; this can only be 
accomplished by constant inspection of the materials and workmanship, the use of cement well up to 
standard tests, and having some tradition as to manufacture and durability, the aggregate clean and 
not too large and of a gritty nature that will bind well with the cement. With these points well in mind, 
and tests constantly taken, provided the engineer has himself sufficiently caleulated the strain on the 
concrete, the foundation will be a success. 

Ido not know that anything special calls for attention as regards the Boiler House, more than that 
ull brickwork of walls, beds, and flues must be grouted fally and thoroughly. For roofs, I prefer steel 
principals, probably with steel angled purlins, covered with slates copper-wired to the latter ; open steel 
louvred ventilators the whole length of the shed, and the roof glazed in a proper proportion to give light 
over the boilers and to the stokers. 

Of the many classes of boilers it is not in my province or knowledge to deal, but it would appear 
from experience that, for factories requiring a steady head of steam, the Lancashire type seems the 
Oftener to be installed, Tf ao, a8 a rule it falls to the lot of the architect to carry out the boiler seatings 
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—usually special seating blocks, which, whilst giving ample support to the boiler, cover as little as 
possible of the boiler plates, thus giving the gases full play on the heating surfaces. Should the boiler 
he fitted with super-heaters, the boiler house will require to be of greater span, and the back flues will 
require certain rearrangements, Meonomisers nowadays almost invariably form part of the boiler 
plant, and are placed in buildings of the same character as the boiler house, provision being made for 
ready access to the eleaning spaces, and ample ventilation above the sets of tubes. 

With the question of the system of draught to the boiler flues, we enter upon a subject that is dear 
to the hearts of the engineers, and 1t will ba for the works consultant to decide which of the usual forms 
are to be employed—tall chimney, foreed or induced draught. I have built foundations for short, low 
chimneys for an induced draught plant, and certainly it is wonderful the pomt to which combustion tan 
he brought, so as fo give off at the top of the low chimney almost colourless vapours. Engineers in this 
country appear to prefer the large chimney 30 familiar in our manufacturing towns. These chimneys 
require no special skill in designing, but require good foundations and good material, coupled with great 
eare in building. For any great height, no chimney should be built in heights greater than 14 feet at a 
time, then the work allowed to set ten days before another height is added. This rate of progress should 
be carried up to the coping. 

‘The firebriek lining should be earried well up the maide of the chimney, and usually formed with a 
cavity of 2 inches to 2} inches between the inner lining and the outer wall of the chimney. This cavity 
it ia the usual custom to close at its extreme height in the chimney, but never bonded into the outer wall. 
At times [ have found this inner lining bonded into the chimney wall, with the result that the expansion 
due to the heat from the flue gases has broken all the bonding bricks, and caused a certain amount of 
the inner lining to collapse. 

The thickness of the outer walls will naturally depend upon the height and diameter of the chimney 
itaelf, but in heights of 20 feet to 25 feet the walls will diminish m thickness by half bricks only. The 
thickness of the top length should not be leas than 14 inches. In the outer walls in the height of the 
chimney, and at intervals of from 10 feet to 15 feet, it is usual to insert galvanised steel banda, formed in 
four sections, bolted tomether—the whole band bemg carefully grouted in cement. These bands are 
taken up the whole height of the stack, and usually the top one is arranged as part of the chimney cap 
itself, and I would suggest that, for a factory. the more simple the over-sailing for the chimney cap, the 
more satisfactory it will be from the point of view of repair. , 

The smaller chimneys for the Induced dranght referred to, need not be more than the height of an 
ordinary Lancashire boiler, or 80 feet ; in fact the old boilers with the plates and tubes drawn are often. 
used for this purpose, being lined part way up with firebrick. In some cases, however, these small 
chimneys are carried up as corner towers of the boiler house or factory. 

In most factories it is desirable to consider the ventilation and heating as one plant. Small shops 
no doubt can be adequately ventilated by means of cross windows, and some form of extractor; but im the 
large areas of one-storey buildings, it becomes necessary to provide some mechanical means of propulsion 
that will, by the delivery of an ndequate supply of fresh air in summer and fresh heated air in winter, 
remove the whole of the foul air from the factory. Such an apparatus in a large area may have to be ! 
aplit up into units, bat each apparatus consists of a fresh air inlet tower, a heating battery, and fan, with 
steel ducts running through the roofs delivermg fresh air to every point in the factory. By such 6 
system of internal pressure, all openings, doorways, ete., become the outlets for the foul air, and the 
number of times each hour that this replacement of air is to take place must be decided upon by the 
class of work carried on in each department. The heating batteries are supplied with steam at a low 
pressure of 10 to 15 pounds per inch, and the fresh air duct is fitted with a valve that will enable the air - 
in the shop to be recirenlated in case of extremely cold weather, or after the week end when the factory 
has been lying idle. | 

I do not suggest that every means of opening windows and skylights is to be omitted, even fresh air 
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distributed by these fans is not like the direct enrrent from without, but on the hottest of daya, when 
there is not the slightest movement of air outside, the fans produce a movement in the shop tliat is 
undoubtedly refreshing. 

As J said at the commencernent, I can touch, and only touch, upon matters many of which might 
be greatly enlarged upon, and Teannot pretend to have opened out to you any new theories or laid down 
any definite axioms for future factory design; but L have tried to put before you matters connected 
therewith that I find occurring daily in-work under my control. That the last twenty to thirty years. 
have shown varying changes and marked and amasing progress is undoubted ; and | believe that the next 
twenty to thirty years are likely to see still greater changes and far greater progress. The commercial life 
of England is likely to be offered opportunities which it certainly has not enjoyed inthe years just gone 
by, and when these opportumities are forthcoming, they may be helped or hindered by the power, or lack 
of power, which will be with us to meet these situations as they arise, guiding where we cannot command. 
We shall be called upon to work to many altered conditions, and must turn them to the proper advan- 
tage of the commercial undertakings ; it is true there may be more interesting ane absorbing aides. 
offered to our profession, and that factory undertakings deal more in the science than in the art of build- 
ing, but if I might venture to offer a word of advice to any students, I should say that they need not 
hesitate to be engaged npon:such work, as it is one of most varying jateaest. 

Cine personal note I should like to add. My training to this profession has been in direct associa- 
tion with two, both members of this Institute, Sir William Lever and my father, the late Mr. William 
Owen. To Sir William Lever f owe the opportunities of working out many problems in factory work 
at home and abroad, and also in connection with a large factory village. I have had, therefore, the 
ailvantage of working for one who, I do not hesitate to say, before any others desired to surround his 
workpeople, both inside and outside the factory, with buildings, houses, and under social conditions 
which had never been seen before he started Port Sunlight. ‘The factories are bright anid clean as any 
home, the cottages bright within and without, and rivalling in conditions the open air life of any village 
in the heart of the country, Big problems of finance and commerce were never so overwhelming 
that Sir William Lever did not give time and thought, and lay out vast capital sume solely and wholly 
for the benefit of his workpeople. Under sueh conditions, you will well understand that mere solid 
problems of weight and stress havea very different interest. 

Tshould have liked, had time permitted, to have referred to several of the Institute buildings which 
Sir William has erected in his village, and where from time to time collections of priceless furniture, 
pictures, and china are on view, thus affording the workpeople of his great industry the opportunity of 
being directly.in touch, at their own hearth, with the highest forms of Art that this world has produced. 
Such a condition will probably never be reached again, but it was amongst these surroundings and 
conditions that much of my work has been widertaken, and the administrative conditions of a factory 
which I dealt with early this evening I: suw developed under Sir William Lever’s own guidance and 
instructions. 

Of my father Lean say butlittle, Foro provincial practice, such as is rurely understood in London, 
he could, I think, have claimed some snecess. He was a student to the end of his days, and when 
I first joined him J was struck with the enormous amount of interest and happiness which he obtamed 
from that side of his practice ao closely allied with factory work, but T believe he was one to whom the 
simplest form of building, however plain, waa in itself a great joy. Other work found him a greater joy, 
but T ean never forget his keen desire to achieve, and the joy that w ould come over him in the comple- 
tion of the simplest form of building if, in his mind, the object of its purpose had been obtained. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


THe PRESIDENT, Mr. ERNEST 


Siz WILLIAM LEVER, Bart. (Hon. 4.|, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks for the Paper, said that Mr. 
Owen mentioned that he had not advanced any new 
theories: That, he thought, was the strength of Mr. 
Owen's position, Factory buildings could only be 
developed by the experience gained by each new 
departure in the machinery to be installed. His own 
firm commenced their experience in factory-building 
in 1886, with Mr. Owen's father = and that ex ce 
had been so satisfactory that, although they had had 
many architects in connection with the village and its 
institutiona, they had never had any architects 
but Messrs. Owen for their factory buildings. The 
architect could meet the requirements of the busi- 
neas and of the owners only by an almost lifelong 
study of the problems involved. As far as their 
buildings were concerned, it was along those lines 
that they had been wuouenehtil in developing their 
undertaking with the help of Messrs. Owen. But he 
would like to see more cheapening of factory buildings, 
Whilst. everything in the way of machinery, engines, 
electricity, and other productive plant was enormously 
cheaper, the price per cubic foot of their buildings was 
always advancing. Factories to-day were built much 
more solidly than was required, A factory built too 
solidly ek not an coonomical building, A mere 
sees bas @ process of manufacture, or in the type 

of machinery, involved probably the scrapping of the 
old building and the erection of an entirely new one. 
Engines and factory buildings wanted renewing 
almost as often sa one's overcoat, That was a matter 
which should receive attention. He could not. speal 
too highly of rest-rooms, surgeries, and general facili- 
ties for the health of the employees. At Port Sunlight 
they had over 2,000 giris in the factories, and every 
block of buildings had its rest-rooms, They found 
that the opportunity of using these rooms was never 
abused. Before the rest-rooms were provided girls 
were often seen with their heads on the table unable 
to get on with their work. Now, if a girl needed to go 
into the rest-room she was back at her work almost 
directly. If baths and rest-rooms and other modern 
luxuries—if they could be called sach—were provided 
employers would find themselves amply repaid in the 
health and vitality of their workpeople. Not only 
that, but it raised the whole stamp of the people 
Se loved. By wa adoption of these arrangements lie 

BRET us of factory itl improved to the type 
of sho ‘as the hours were better in a factory, 
and t epee could be well ventilated and well 
lighted, Ihe thought that the type of the factory girl 
could be made superior to that of the shop girl, With 
regard to planning extensions, there was only one type 
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. in the Chair. 
of factory building which commended itself to 


to him, . 
that which might be called the “ concertina hay. 


If the site were limited, only the ‘ou 

walls need be permanent ; i whole “of ‘the fined 
divisions, in his opinion, ‘might be a peyton in 
thickness; they should be of such a character that 
they could easily be torn down to enable the ey 
mente to be enlarced, 

knew when finality had been reached ina 











of the business, and they wanted it built as a separate 


unit, Or as a more or lesa ri id 


section | of te et: 





But there was nothing #0 ¢ angeable as the various: 
dep nts of o factory: one department shrank 
and could be reduced, while another. grew 


and expanded. With fixed walls only on the boun- 
duries all these ¢ could be made Maine inter- 
rupting the work, an i with very little e The 
question of price per cubic foot was one that 
be reduced to a more scientific level. iat the 
it to vary in different parts of the country, and in the 
case of different architecta, from 3d. to 8d. per cubie 
foot. Under present conditions, he supposed ; sad, oe 
be considered the irreducible : 
changes from 2d. to Sd. could largely be avoided ed if the 
architect would thoroughly study the — of 
factories and the most. economical way of meeting the 
Se There was no greater handicap 
usiness than an expensive factory building ; | 
no productive value, and was @ serious burden on 
depreciation, and yenerally on the expense of output. 
With regard to the «mall details of the work, he com- 
mnended Mr. Owen's Paper strongly, for Mr. Owen had 
had a long experience, and, as for as he (the § 
own @xperienoe went, he was in hearty accord 
his views, With regard to the risers and treads of 
staircases, he found some architects Deed prayin for ; 
they made a factory staircase very tte 
a stop-ladder, and the wera ear onthe wo Md 
to use it was very great, On the subject as a whe 
he did not pretend to be able to add anything tot 
knowledge. Each business required its own f 
building, and if architects would sy ! for di 
industries in the same way that they had s 
in the various styles of architecture it would | 
good thing. Factory owners were sometimes in a 
great hurry to get their buildings bi bal SS of 
yreater importance to consider all the 
tion to a factory than in a fine aoveceaeat oP aiding 
in Whitehall, One word os to building jones: 
it should be remembored that London was still the 
greatest manufacturing centre in the world, They 
were apt to think that Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the Midlands were the greatest ; but for the same ares 
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there was no manufacturing centre as great as London. 
Yet the regulations in force in Londen all tended to 
make it impossible to carry out a manufacturing busi- 
ness there. One pointin particular he would mention. 
There were certain sizes of rooms laid down, and if 
that size was exceeded a division wall must be put up. 
He had encountered that provision in building a 
warehouse in London, under Mr, Owen's wise guidance 
and help, and they were crippled and han icapped 
with what appeared to them to be a needless multi- 
phoation of interior walls, which hanipered the trans- 
portation of goods from one part of the warehouse to 
another. These inside divisions made economic control 
imposstble. Such a business as printing, for inatance, 
which should be indigenous to Tondons owing to the 
ease Of distributing printed matter rapidly, was made 
almost impossible to carry on owing to these by-laws. 
Again, they were believers in anfety from fire and in 
taking every possible precaution; but the bytaws 
had been carried to such a point that factories suitable 
for economic production could not be built in the City 
of London. He felt certain Mr. Owen's Paper would 
_ af the peer possible help to them all, and he had 
ihe greatest pleasure Im moving a hearty vote o 
ss to him. saat hy it =e 

‘in. MATT. GARBUTT [F’] said he had pleasure in 
seconding the “ote af ie He noticed With sore 


satisfaction that Mr. Owen touk a conservative view 


of many of the problems which confrant the factory 
architect ; and it was pleasant to note that he had 
been more fortunate than most architects in beings 
allowed to take a very wisely-generous view of the 
accommodation proper to be provided for factory 
operatives. His list of the constituent parts of the 
administrative buildings contained items which one 
would like to see everywhere, but very often the 
client amply would not permit their inelusion in a 
wees was a little sorry to hear Bir William 
wever approve so strongly of specialisation b 
architects. , Might it not be that the man who dei 
Hob specialise quite so much, and who had a wider 
outlook than the specialist usually has, would be 
likely to produce better work all round, and perhaps 
particularly in factory design? We, aa architects, 
ealteped a great deal from specialisation, and particu- 
larly from early specialisation. Mr. Cram, when he 
“a a paper before the Royal Institute aboutAmerican 
“oiversity buildings, commented on the facet that 
What they call in the States “ yocational training " is 
Evsiing , to some extent, abandoned in favour of a return 
to the old “ elassical ” education, because the latter 
produces 4 better practiea! man in the long run, by 
eWing his brain, in the earlier stages of education, that 
Paahesen training which is almost impossible of aequist- 
ag later, Having regard to the longth of his Paper, 
viet “Abs oes said = would not deal ipa the ae 
Hie speaker took the opportunity of saying th 

a considered we ought to be able to make use of sites 
‘or factories on canal banks to an extent far be 
What is wetually done. The canals had been allowed 


to fall into the hands of the railway companies, who 
might be sud to ~ burke “ rather than to work them, 
in the hope that their railways would thereby be 
helped to monopolise the traffic, Possibly now that 
motor transport on the roids is becoming so pro- 
minent a competitor, these companies might them- 
selves endeavour to develop the canals as auxiliary 
to the railways, greatly to the benefit of the country. 
With regard to Mr. Ohwen's remarks about the 
materials used, the speaker thought it was not so 
much a matter of what material was used, a3 of how 
It was used. We were beginning to get used to the 
idea of going back to big baulks of timber for fire- 
resisting purpises, a method favourably viewed in 
many parts of the Continent, and one of which we 
may see mor here should Bye-Laws permit, Qast- 
tron, tou, seemed to be coming into its own again. In 
connection with the use of this material, he remem- 
bered one building where a very heavy weight was 
earried upon a group of Doric columns, of cast iron, 
about L8 inches diameter, and spaced ot about 6 or 
7 feet from centre to centre. These, at all events, 
pave one the idea of very adequate support, and they 

ad done duty for a century, but the scheme might 
not meet with Sir William Lever’s approval, in view 
of his demands for open floor Mr. Owen 
would have our support in what he said about ferro- 
concrete; he summed up the factory man's view 
about it very well, He might have added that the 
cost, Which is so often the determining factor, ia 
against this maternal in every factory which is subject 
to much alteration. Sir Willham Lever could not 
carry out his principles of factory building in London 
to any great extent. London was certainly a big 
7 “turing town, and we had, especially towards 
the East End, some big and heavy works: but unfor- 





tunstely such large works seemed. to be leaving us. 


Among other misfortunes, we had seen in recent 
veara the closing of the Thames Tron Works. And 
any factory at all near to the centre of London must 
be a buildmg of many floors in height, and thus be 
restricted to the mannfactore of comparatively small 
and light goods. London iteell, by reason of ground 
values, did not seem a possible place for heavy 
works ; the building and other eauliuone were also 
a sore pont with ws, and these things together are 
driving factories from the centre to such places as 
Watford, Edmonton, Tottenham, and even farther 
afield. In considering a Paper like this, one was 
impressed with the largeness of the demand made 
upon the modérn architect. The man who was to 
deal with factories must either have o considemble 
knowledge of the various businesses carried on in 
them, or he must work in very close touch indeed 
with the engmeers or other technical men who are 
engazed in them. Probably a little of both methods 
would give the best final result, He would like to ask 
one question. Mr. Owen had referred to “ patent 
roal coverings, particularly as bo their junction with 
gutters and louvres ; would-ho give an instance of the 
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class of covering he hadin mind As to high factory out the general plans for the factory, usually proposes 
chimneys, he (Mr.Garbutt) thoughtthatinthiscountry 4 smaller span, of about 20 feet. But in the end it 
the extremely high type was almost abandoned, was agreed that about 28 to 30 feet was an ordinary 
except for chemical works and other places where average span for a saw-tooth roof, A factory building 
objectionable fumes are to be got rid of. The general was, to the architect, o disappointment ; he gota 
maximum hetght seemed to be about 20) feet. plan from the manager which seemed to present quite 
Mn. WILLIAM DUNN | F.], rising at the instance of a simple arrangement, and he thought it was going to 
the President, and referring to Mr, Owen's remark as- be quite a simple problem, if not an in eresting One. 
to the chunge which had taken place in factory build- But in a short time he was favoured with a large 
ings during the last thirty years, said that, personally, number of drawings of machines, boilers, and other 
he should note a change much earlier, When the plant to be used in the process of manufacture ; an 
factory system came in, the conditions under which it was his function to duly assemble them all, And aa 
the peo le laboured were so very terrible that it only each machine-maker prepared ins eee with an utter 
Le a Royal Commission or a Parliamentary indifference to every other man’s, | he architect found 
Committee on Factories to discover and make known that his problem eventually was not | ‘king im in- 
the facta to awaken all that now sympathy which was terest. He was clad to see that they as ar itects had 
one of the characteristics of the lust century, As got ashare in making the lives of their fellow-creatures 
soon ae the renl conditions were discovered, we set to a little better ; and though they could not make the 
work to remedy them; and he thought that more site for a factory to blossom like the rose, they could 
than all the penal legislation ever enacted wasdone by keep it from being as ugly as it might otherwise have 
the sympathy of jad greg in bringing abouta change been; they could do somett ing to make it bright and 
for the better: aided, as it-was, by the manufacturer, interesting. He was glad they had rath eo their 
who saw that not only onght he to treat his fellow British merchant princes some who did what they 
creatures better, but that it would actually be profit- could in this way, and who gave them as architects 
able to do eo. However severe legislation might bein an opportunity of having a little share in it. 
regard to London, he did not think it had ever yet Me. MAX CLARKE [F.] said he had had some 
alled for rest-rooms or surgeries or bath-rooms or experience in factory work, very limited, evidently, 
dining-rooms, or other forms of Port Sunlight accom- compared with that of which they had just | card. 
modation, That had been leftfor men like Sir William His remarka would form, he was afraid, a series of 
Lever to introduce, and many would doubtless follow questions to Mr. (Owen, because he always tried to 
his example. He agreed with Sir William as to the extract from the reader of a Paper aa much informa- 
serious handicap laid by the building bye-laws in tion ss he could. The first question he would ask was 
London on the trade of the country. He hadseen this where Mr. Owen thought the architect's duty eem: “ah 
for a very long time, and it was getting worse, for the and the engineer's hegan. The question was exet- 
bye-lawa were imposing more and more restrictions, cising him somewhat at the present time how much 
su that the attitude of the public official seemed to be responsibility the architect should undertake, how 
that of the lady in “ Punch" who said to the nurse much he should try to assume, and at what point: he 
“ See what Tommy is domg, and tell him he mustn't.” should call in some additional assistance of a more of 
He was afraid there was no hope for the powers that less special technical charactor. And then the ques- 
be ; they seemed to have set thetr minds on Teutonic fan arose > Who should pay for that special informa- 
models. But perhaps one result of the War would tron which the architect perhaps did not possess 
he to divert us from that, and we should be allowed to himself, although he might be more.or less qualified 
live and build with some of that liberty which has to design an ordinary factory ! His experience in 
done so much to make the country what it is. We factories had been confined to buildings casting any- 
have not made our name great by being governed thing from £10,000 to £30,000; and, unfortunately, 
and directed in every way as to what we are to do, he had not been permitted to build any of those “ peat- 
but by having things left to the initiative and freedom rooms,” or such-like places. Nor had he been er: 
of the individual. Mr. Owen had spoken in his Paper mitted by the County Council to build anything Wke 
about factory roofs. He (Mr.Dunn)remembered that the building which Sir Willium Lever would desire. 
when he was a very young man the roofs were all made Not only in the “ City of London,” but in the whole 
of iron, with circular single tie-rods. But since the Administrative County of London, the regulations w! 
disaster to the Charing Cross Station roof it had been myard to factories were so severe that the fewer fac- 
much more usual to make these of flats and double. tories that were built in this administrative area th 
And, though be had not much experience of factory better it would be for the owners thereof, Was he to 
ear iy 3 See seemed now to be made of two understand that Sir William Lever and Mr, Owen 
angles, back to back, which afforded a very convenient were not im favour of reinforeed-conerete buildings for 
method of attaching at least light shafting to the roof factories 1 Personally, he felt that a factory wae one” 
principals. With regard to the very large spans Mr, of those places that was, as Sir William said, subject to 
Owen had spoken of, when he (Mr. Dunn) had to do alterationat any moment. After the building was com™ 
with factory buildings, the works manager, who laid pleted clients would decide to put down this, that, or 
- 
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the other plant ; they wanted a wall cleared away, or 
a girder or stanchion altered; and if the building was 
of reimforced-concrete the architect was in for a 
lot of trouble. Referring again to the County Council 
Pee eh he would like to know whether these were 
cooked upon im the provinces as being satisfactory, or 
whether they were regarded as too ptetngenk Wa 
feeling was that the requirement limiting each division 
to 250,000 cubie feet was very arbitrary indeed; it 
had come up against him in hia work to such an extent 
that every time he dealt with a factory of any size, the 
first question his client put to him was, “ Can't you 
make this division so-and-so in aize ?" His reply was, 
“Oh yes, I can apply to the County Council, who can 
give me special aaa to make the building more 
than 250,000 cubte feet; but if I do, you will not be 
allowed in the future to make any alteration to that 
vullding without the sanction of the County Council.” 
He considered that most arbitrary. He knew there 
were many people in the room who would not agree 
with him, but that did not alter hia opinion, With 
regard to staircases, he thought Mr. Owen was liberal. 
A stairease which had steps of I1-inch tread and 
6-inch rise was nice for 4 mansion, but would take up a 
fons ce of zn a factory. The London County 
‘qunoil, notwithstanding the stringency of their regu- 
lutions, allowed a 74-inch rise and 10-inch tread. He 
had built many staircases, perhaps a hundred, on this 
basis, and they did not appear to him to be too steep, 
neither had he found that operatives complained of 
fatigue in going up and down. He thought some 
happy medium between those two might meet the 
case. He should object most strongly to any staircase 
that was made 7 feet wide for factory operatives ; 
he thought a less dimension and more staircases would 


be very much more wseful and far safer, woe of the 


central partitions Mr. Owen advocated. did not 
gather from the Paper whether the steps Mr. Owen 


spoke of were hard-wood or whether they were fir 


timber. If they were of hard-wood, it would be a very 
expensive operation to build solid wood steps. He 
been concerned in a law-suit which took place 
recently with regard to the vibration set up by an 
engine and engine-bed. The engine, not a very large 
one, shook the whole neighbourhood; about fifteen 
houses down one side of the street and eleven down the 
other side were affected. If Mr. Owen's engine was 
mounted at the first-floor level, how did he counter- 
aot the swing of the bed? It was « most difficult 
thing to do; and he could not understand why 
they should not have the engine-bed on the ground- 
floor level and use o pipe conduit. He would also 
ask Mr. Owen if he had any experience of the modern 
furnaces, some of which would burn coke breeze 
and refuse, and not develop clinker on the bar. 
That point interested him very much, and at the 
present moment, when they on the Holborn Borough 
Council were paying 32s. 6d. a ton for their coal, it 
became a serious item, Some people regard this type 
of furnace as admirable, but he had heard that th 


unsatisfactory feature was the emiscion of dust from 
the chimney, which covered the whole area with a 
deposrt of all sorte of rubbish and was very objection- 
able. Flat roofs for factories were very much more 
satisfactory than slated roofs; they required much 
less attention, Even the fesidical | painting of the 
iron gutters of slated roofs he had found a yery serious 
expense ; getting af them cost money, and the failure 
of the fixing at times was a danger, but flat roofs were 
accessible at any time, and very little repair was 
needed. He thought Mr. Owen might have given 
them his views with regard to lifts 8 hoisis, because 
these formed a very important feature of factory build- 
ings. With regard to factory floors, he had found 
that paving them with Granolithic laid in situ was not 
nearly so good as laying artificial stone slabs about 
two feet square; because when Granolithic once broke 
it was almost impossible to repair it satisfactorily, 
whereas with the slabs a broken one could be taken 
out and replaced in a very short time, He would also 
ask Mr. Qhwen whether he had found a flooring which 
would resist grease. It was a most important matter 


in factory construction, because there were factories: 


in which grease largely predominated, and it seemed 
almost impossible to get a floor which would resist 
orease for any considerable period. He would also 
ask Mr. Owen regarding another point on which he had 
not touched. Did he advocate in these steel build- 
ings enclosing the steel work with concrete? It 
seemed to him largely to depend on whether they had 
a “sprinkler” installation or not. The latter was 
rather expensive, but it rendered the building much 
more fire-resisting. He had seen a book which he 
thought would interest Mr. Owen and other members 
—namely, a Report on the fire which occurred at 
Edison's phonograph works at West Orange, N.Y., 
on {th December 1914, and the behaviour of the 
reinforced concrete therem. It would be particularly 
interesting to those gentlemen who advocated the use 
of reinforced concrete, for it contamed illustrations 
showing the position of the reinforcing bars in some of 
the members after part of the factory had been 
destroyed. The Report had been prepared jointly by 
the National Fire Protection Association in conjune- 


tion with the National Board of Fire Underwriters of - 


America. Sir William Lever had apoken about the 
cost of factories. The oost pias the nature of 
the factory. He thought that a one-storey factory 
could be built in the simplest way for 3d. or less per 
cubic foot. A factory could certainly be built at this 
price which would comply with Sir William Lever's 
requirements—for instance, a corrugated iron build- 
ing, with stanchions, which could be moved about 
to any position as desired and with all sorta of 
half-brick division walls in it—and so long as it was 
cutside the Administrative County of London it 
would answer all requirements, But when it was a 
question of a factory to be built in London many 
storeys in height, and restricted by all sorta of local 
and County Council regulations, the cost would mount 


xx 
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up toabout &d. He believed that was the maximum, 
and for that they could do ae well ee He bai 
ereat pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Owen, He had Reed with the greatest pleasure Sir 
William Levor’s remarks. He was at Port Sunlight 
once, and made many drawings for an advertisement 
which Sir William sent out to Chicago years ago, and it 
gave him the greatest possible interest to see the place, 
If they had only a few more people like Sir William 
Lever, the factory-designer would have an oppor- 
tunity, the operatives would be better housed, they 
would do more work, and the proprietor would get a 
better return for his money-—in fact, everybouy would 
be more satisfied. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Exwest Newrow, A.R.A.): 
Before putting this vote of thanks to the meeting, | 
would like to express my personal thanks to Mr, Segar 
Owen for his very valuable Paper. It is a mistake, | 





think, ia Les that a severely practical building, 


designed only for material ends, ts uninteresting to 
architects, So Jong as the problem is tackled in the 
spirit suggested by Mr. Owen, it seema to me that the 
nice adjustment of parts, and the careful considera- 
tion and arrangement of the different departments in 
absolutely the best possible manner, demand great 
skill and ability, and thut if the varied and detimtte 
requirements are met and a building perfect for its 
purpose results, we get good and even expressive 


architecture. Mr. Owen is fortunate in having been 


associated with Bir William Lever, who has done so 
much to improve the conditions of labour. If Sir 
William had not devoted his life to manufacture, he 
would, I am sure, have made hig name as an architect. 
We all know his keen interest in architecture, and all 
that he has done forit. I remember one day, at Port 
Sunlight, he told me he always wanted to be an arehi- 
tect. I at once offered to change places with him ; 
but whether he thought I should be unfit to conduct 
his business, or whether he doubted his capacity to 


carry on mine, I do not know ; at any rate, the offer 


was not closed with, and I take this opportunity of 
telling Sir William that it is still open! I have very 
much pleasure in putting this vote of thanks to Mr. 
Owen. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mz. SEGAR OWEN, haying acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, replied to some of the pointa raised in the 
discussion. He was afraid, he said, he could not do 
justice that evening to Mr. Max Clarke's long list of 
questions. With regard to calling in experta, he could 
only say that when he had arrived ot o poimt where 
he felt an expert was necessary, he had never yot had 
a client who refused to pay the fee if he were given a 
sufficient reason for calling in an expert, With regard 
to reinforeed-concrete buildings as factories, no 
general rule waa possible; it was a material more 
particularly suitable for special factories, and gener- 
ally it should be used for buildings in which no changes 
would be required, The provision in London con- 
cerning 250,000 cubic feet was quite ridiculous in some 
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cases, In the warehouse Sir William referred to, one 
wall was within 10 feet of another, and the mter- 
vening space was continued up to the top of the 
building, and was useless. A special representation 
was made to the County Council, but was refused. 
With regard to engine beds swinging, It was not sug- 
vested that an engine bed received any support from 
its floor; it must be solid and take up the thrust 
within itself, even if it were fora gas engine. If when 
it was put at the level of the first floor it was going to 
rock on its bed, then the spread and weight of the bed 
was wrong in proportion to the horge-power. With 
regard to lifts, he had found it difficult enough to 
get what he wanted to say into a little over an hour, 
and if he had dealt with lifts he should have kept 
the meeting longer still. With regand to the best 
cil-resisting material for floormg, he had it from Sir 
William Lever that granite was perhaps the best. If 
for « small area, very hard vitreous tiles would resist 
grease. He agreed with Mr. Garbutt that the average 
height of factory chimneys was now about 200 feet. 
As regards costs, he thought it was labour and bye- 
laws which were their trouble at the present time. 








Mr. PERCIVAL M. FRASER [A.] writes ;— © 

In making the following criticisms on Mr. Owen's 
Paper, | might mention that I sugvested the reading of 
such a Paper last session when on the Practice Com- 
mittee. 1 understood that the Council si te ee 
suggestion, and was agreeably surprised, therefore, t 
find 4 Paper was to be read by a gentleman of special 
experience in this class of work, the subject. bemg one 
which has not been dealt with in any form in the Pro- 
ecedings of the Institute. It is certainly one which 
takes a very important place in the architectural 
activities of the present day, and it is amazing that 
there is no book in the Institute Library dealing with 
any branch of the subject. ce, 

The first general criticiam | would make on Mr, 
Owen's Paper is that the lack of illustrations con- 
siderably ce peaviaet its practical value, and that ite 
worth would have heen greatly enhanced even if it 
were illustrated only with diagrams. — " 

| would question the advisability of a minimum road 
width of 100 feet. Such an unjustifiable waste al 
= pa would not be tolerated in any populous district. 

m this, and other indications in the Paper, one 

cannot help feeling that Mr. Owen's field of action, 
though comprehensive and important, has been never- 
theless limited to the Port Sunlight Scheme, where a 
number of amenities obtain which it would be muis- 
leading to lay down aa general rules. » ¥ 

The author came rapidly down to the detail which 
he so much endeavournd to avoid, in deserihing 50 
the architect's point of view is comparatively unt 
portant. In this desoription, however, he omitted to 
mention a vital factor, and one which greatly in- 
fluences the planning of this department—namely, the : 
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neceaaity of segregating , the sexes, upon which some 
hints would haye been very welcome. 

With regard to the formation of social. labs and 
institutes in factory buildings, mest attempts to instal 
anything of this sort are abortive. This more parti- 
cularly a in populous districts, and in my ex- 
perience | can cite many cases where the buildings 
erected for this purpose were eventually either taken 
down as encumbrances, orused for workshops or stores. 
Even messrooms, which have for hae “4 object the 
convemence and comfort of the workpeople, and in- 
directly may save them considerable expense, are by 
no means popular, and sre better avoided, unless 
proved to ber 

A Member asked Mr, Owen the pertinent question 
as to whether he would recommend ferro-concréte for 

buildings or not, a3 this is not clear from the 
Paper. 1 cannot find any practical guidance on this 
subject, which is of the first im ce to architects 
engaged in factory buildings, It is-lightly touched 
upon in two pamgraphe where the only recommendas- 
tion for its use appears to be for stores. The other 
constrictions for which the author mentions ferro- 
concrete as being suitable are those which scarcely 
Kc Meroe the leper caste ken. 
the advantages of brick buildings, the 
fle: might have mentioned the value of heavy walls 
und piers in absorbing vibration where moving 
machinery is situated on floor s above the ground. 

With regard to pavings, the author recommends 
maple blocks, but this paving is a hundred per cent. 
more costly than the many jointless pavings known by 
the generic name of “ stonewood,” which 1 all 
the advantages of maple flooring for factories. There 
aré other forms of patent floorings on the market of the 
sranohthie type, which are invaluable for heavy wear, 
aml are economical. The particular pavings men- 
tioned by the author are so well-known as to be 
scarcely worth setting forth, 

Cast-iron valley gutters are recommended, but these 


pn ee 
Ts 












COOMMencert by thie author of nailing the 






inte | columns ALS down- pes, ia one which cannot 
bee too , and, except in abnormal 
cinema should never be ad The best 


tances, 4 
form of roofing for almost all purposes, with the advan- 
tage that it is economical, conaists of boarding suffi- 
ciently thick to sp between the trigses (J-inch 
tongued boarding will span rigidly 12 feet) without the 
mt Sn The advantages are; unbroken roof 
eared neces better lighting effects, oF 
“th Hon, an 


: s great advantages for 

i nost Ward nacd Bo hs ntsc an 
sey 

An exceller ‘material for roof covering, which the 

“ose et , is asbestos tiles and 

w are rapidly coming into vogue. The 

can be obtained in corrugated Doeta, andare javelin 






able for roofing boiler-houses and stores where cheap 
and non-combustible construction is easential. 

It should be the universal rule to vide T or H 
section tie-heama to steel trusses, and not the excep- 
tion, a8 one would gather from the author's remarks. 

In connection with patent glazing, especially where 
adjoining flat roofs, the glass should be wired—ic., 
reinforced with wire mesh. The extra coat of this glass 
is slight, and is ampl pe RR for by the saving 
in breakage snd ite fire-reasting q ualities, 

The author appears to sabacsts solely 
from the point of view of protecting buildings, but, of 
course, the incentive to inatal sprinklers i in the large 
muijority of cases is the reduction in insurance rates 
(amounting to as much az aixty per cent.), which when 
capitalised constitutes a considerable economy, 
although in many cases they would cause in action as 
great damage as an outbreak of fire. Unquestionably 
the greater number of fires are got under by the use of 
chemical extincteurs and fire appliances, and if it were 
not for the corresponding saving in inzurance rates, 
sprinklers, owimg to their excessive cost, would be 
rarely employed. 

The subjects of protection against and meana of 

escape from fire are sufficient matter for a special 
Paper, as they are not commonly appreciated or 
understood. 
A lant as to the selection of fire-bricks for boiler 
settings would have been acceptable. This material, 
which the average architect, I am afraid, accepts 
blindly from the builders’ merchant, is one which ina 
contract of any importance should reeeive most ex- 
haustive consideration and examination. 

One feels that the author ts hardly justified in shelv- 
ing details of doors and windows and similar details 
In s0 cursory a manner, whilst, on the other hand, he 
devotes a considerable amount of space to sinular 
minutis. 

The familiar tirade agai tlding Acta and By- 
laws was indulged in, and I regret that the system of 
limiting diseussion at the R.IB.A. meetings afforded 
no ) opportunity to any member to defend these. [tis 
simple and always acceptable to criticise destructively 
these regulations, They are, however, drawn up for 
the good of the community, eee they must perforce 
act harshly in isolated mdividual cases. The real 
complaint is not against the By-laws, but against 
ar ke administer them. In Londen, where the 
Building Act is most: stringent, building—to the well- 
informed architect—is not noe irkecnk or arbitrary, be- 

ministered by duly qualified architects, who 
have the necessary courage and sympathy to interpret 
the Building Act for the benefit of the community 
District council surveyors, however, have often no 
technical knowledge, and rarely, if ever, are they 
qualified to deal with matters of building construction. 

The London County Council regulations 
for faieo-oonoeee buildings are open to criticiam, not 
on account of their stringency, but because there has 
been a foolish attempt to govern not only the design 
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of the structure, but the manufacture of the materials 
and processes of construction, even going so far us to 
* Conere be damp by means of wet sacking or be 
earch aad Hacios 60 holidays imahiudedd_ . 
Such regulations are, of course, g e. 

T would like to endorse the author's remarks on 
engine beds, ‘There are no existing rules or means of 
calculating engine beds. Engine designers standardise 
the beds for their machines, based either on a ratio to 
the horse power, or in proportion to the dead-weight of 
the machine. 

I do not agree with the author that there are count- 
leas works in this country which make the engine 
house their show-room. There is a very small percen- 
tage indeed which are at all presentable. On the Con- 
tinent and in the States the greatest pride is taken in 
the appearance of the buildings in connection with the 
power plant, which in England are generally disgrace- 


ul. 
The author laid only too little stress on the necessity 
of constantly testing materials. The architect who 


constructs factory buildings will find that he has to 
rely fully on his materials, and that stereotyped and 
orthodox safe loads for given materials cannot be 
blindly sccepted if he wishes to give his clients full 
value for their outlay. There is no doubt that in 
factory construction the enterprising factory owner 
is willing to run a fair mak, and the architect who 
specialises must, in order to prepare an economucal 
design, know his material in every sense of the word. 
This is a point which Sir William Lever so ably put to 
the meeting. He said in this connection that he 
could not understand the increasing cost of factory 
buildings, but one must make due allowance for the 
tremendous pressure at which the buildings are 
worked, involving far more costly construction owing 
to the concentration of heavy vibrating loadsa into 
amall areas. 

Sir William Lever's remarks aa to the standardisa- 
tion of the cost per foot cube, of factory buildings, 
were of interest, but it ia obvious that valuation per 
foot cube is and must be grossly misleading, and can 
mean nothing either to the architect or to the factory 
owner, A moch better method of valuing ia per yard 
super of floor space, and an even better one 1s the cost 
per unit of plant, such as is commonly employed in 
spinning mills and smaller buildings, and which archi- 
tects employ in church and school buildings in the 
form of valuation per head of occupants. 

A member asked for information as to a suitable 
paving to resist the action of grease, and J understood 
the reply was “ granite,” but in what form this should 
be used was not clear. Granite is undesirable in the 
majority of cases for reasons too obvious to mention, 
The best floor is a hardwood wood-block laid in suit- 
able asphalte direct on the concrete foundation without 
sereeding. Practically no hardwood will suffer from 
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the action of grease or fatty acids, and will stand for at 
least a generation. | =. 

In conclusion I would suggest that there is scope for 
further papers on a subject of which Mr. Segar Owen 
merely touched the fringe. on 


Mx. SEGAR OWEN, to whom a proof of the above 
was submitted, writes :-— i 
I have read with much interest Mr. 


munication with criticisms and - 


d suggestions on my 
Paper, and on some of the points he raises I should 
like to touch, but I am sure he will readily understand 
that in a Paper read in the period of one hour one can 
but “ merely touch the fringe * of almost any subject. 

With regard both to the width of roads and the ad- 
ministrative departments of works, whilst naturally 
one is influenced by the ideal conditiona at Port eo 
light, I was alao speaking from experience pained in a 
wider field of a evict aude ee and referred to 
works certainly not erected in populous districts. Asto 
social clubs and institutes, | have found that in most 
cases theae have been of the greatest advantage to the 
emplovees, who make constant use of these facilites. 

Patent floorings for factories I have not so far found 
particularly useful, or of any great advantage over 
some of the usual forms—which apparently I need 
hardly have referred to. aos 

In dealing with the subject of roofs, again I could 
do no more than outline general forms: to supple- 
ment these would have been quite possible, and then 
I might have described many other and cheaper 
methods of roof framing and coverings. 

On the question-of the section of tie-member to steel 
roofs, [ note that [ made use of the word “ flat,” mean- 
ing “ light” steel members, but even the ordinary T 
or H section tie-beam is not sufficient to steady these 
principals of large spans where carrying hating 
upon which subject that part of my Paper was dealing- 

I agree with Mr. Fraser that the aubject of fire pro- 
tection requires a special Paper, but he is wrong in 
supposing that I advocated sprinklers solely, a8 he 
will notice that in the latter part of my Paper I spoke 
of hydrants, and other appliances. | 

I note that Mr. Fraser does not consider that there 
are many engine-houses in this country that are 
made the showroom of the factory; some day, per 
haps, I may have the pleasure of showing him through 
a large number of engine-housea in the Midlands 
which certainly reach the level of showrooms. 

As regards firebricks for boiler settings, it will be 
generally found that locality plays such a large part 
in the selection of these bricks that any general infor- 
mation would be of only local interest. _ Se 

Mr. Fraser states that the subject of Factory Build- 
ings is one about which very little has been written, 
and this is certainly the case; therefore, generally it 
is experience and contact with these undertakings 
that chiefly guide one in this class of work. 
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HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


HINDU ARCHITECTURE. 

The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India: a Study of 

fado-dryan Cintieation, By £. A. Hovell, awthor of 

* Tudion Seuplere ond Pointing,” “ Indian S4rchitecture,” 

er. With 176 iustrations one mop. 4a. Lond. 1975, 

net, [John Murray, Alberts Abreed.) al 

lt is not surprising that the task of reviewing Mr. 
Havell's latest book should have been vohathesed sOMe- 
what outside the range of the average professional 
architect, The Preface and Introduction are devoted 
mainly to current Indian polities, discussing among 
other matters “ the soundness of the historical basis 
upon which the statecraft of the British Raj is built”; 
and a large part of the book is filled by the elaboration 
of theories about Indian religion, history, and social 
development which have little obvious concern with 
architecture, and must be wholly unintelligible to pro- 
fessional architects who take no interest in the problems 
of Indian polities and religion, although ready to ex- 
amine 4 clear statement of the facts and principles of 


Hindu architecture. So it happens that I have been 


asked to notice Mr. Havell’s book, my life for more 
than forty years having been dedicated to the study of 
Indian subjects, both on the spot and in Europe. — 
The author's method of treatment invites argument 
and contradiction at almost every page. He is con- 
vinced that nearly everybody else is wrong, and is 


quite free from doubt as to the soundness of his own 


views. ‘This Journal is not the place for discussing Mr. 
Havell’s notions about Indian despotism, the history 
of Buddhiam, the constitution of village communities, 
and other non-architectural topics which occupy so 
large a space in hia book. It must suffice to say that 
there is reason to believe that his opinions in many 
Cases are mistaken, and that it would be easy to eriti- 
cise them destructively, One particularly aggressive 
paragraph may be quoted. Wiles 

_ indo-Aryan art," Mr. Havell observes, “ was 
Greak because it was of the common parent of 
European and Indian civilisation. Greek arb re- 
mained a child always, with childish dreams of life and 
beauty. _ Let us ever cherish thoae dreams of child- 
hood which belong to the springtide of humanity. But 
the art of India grew to maturity and put awa 
childish things. The art of Gandhara [seil,, the well- 
known Greco-Buddhist sculptures from Peshawar] 
was her plaything asa child.” 

Mr. Havell's books all produce on me the impression 
of glorified pamphlets, written to further certam views 
prs ith freee crt contre 
‘i consequently disfigured by needlessly provocative 
ON like that quoted. though the manner of 

le books suggests the idea of a pamphlet, they ex- 
hibit deep knowledge of Indian art, contain pages of 
Teal eloquence, and are invariably magnificently illus- 
trated by well-chosen and well-executed plates and 
figures, Readers who may be offended by the text 
may always be assured of both pleasure and profit from 
study of the illustrations. 








eo Lure only, 


I shall confine my remarks to architecture 
: noted, is not a 


3 fs book now reviewed, it should be 
work altogether independent. It is * supplementary 
to Indian Architecture; its Psychology, Structure, and 
History, which dealt with the Muhammadan and 
Britiah periods,” and was published in 1915. The 
earlier book is more likely to interest Kuropean archi- 
tects than the new volume, which treats of the ancient 
pre-Mubammuadan Hindu buildings. Practically those 
extant sre all temples or religious edifices of one sort or 
another, Those buildings, while alwava extremely 
curious and original, and often beautsful, are so utterly 
remote in purpose, feeling, plan, and decoration from 
European monuments in any style that they cannot 
well offer suggestions for the guidance of an architec- 
tural student outside of Indu. The Muhammadan 
edifices which form the main subject of the earlier hoc 
appeal much more forcibly to European professional 
sympathy. Domes and pointed archea are no 
strangers weet of Suez, whereas distinctively Hindu 
forms seem so outlandish that they leave Europea: 
students cold, asa rule. Few people can share fully 
the ardent enthusiasm of Mr. Havell, who is more 
Indian than the Indians, or even the more chastened 
admiration of Fergusson, who was the first to prove 
the right of Hindu architecture to clamm sernous study 
on its merits as a noble branch of art, which it is. 

The author is right in affirming that Fergusson’s 
classification of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu temples as 
representing different epochs of art or different schools 
of artistic expression ia entirely fallacious. The eriti- 
cism, although true, is not new. Bihler many years 
ago pointed out that all the indigenous Indian re- 
ligions use the same symbols, and to large extent the 
same architectural forms. It is a mistake to speak of 
“ Buddhist railings,” to suppose that stapas, or domed 
cupolas for the enahrinement of relics or for marking 
sacred apota, are solely Buddhist, and so forth. I may, 
perhaps, without undue egotism, quote the remarks on 
the subject in my History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, published in 1911 :— 

“But, although all Indian art is religious, it is a 
mistake to suppose that style was dependent on creed. 
Fergusson’s classical History of Indian Architecture is 
erievously marred by the erroneous assumption that 
distinct Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu styles existed. 
Style, which M. Le Bon regards os an affair of race, is 





- More conveniently considered asa function of time and 


space, Varying according to the date and locality of the 
work. There is no such thing, for example, as a Jain 
style of architecture. The stipes of the Jains were in- 
distinguishable in form from those of the Buddhists, 
and a Jain curvilinear steeple is identical in outline 
with that of a Brahmanical temple. Works of art, in- 
cluding architecture, ahould be classified with regard 
to their age and geographical position, not according to 
the creed for the service of which they were designed.” 

That passage, I venture to think, lays down a sound 
principle for the classification of styles, whether in 
India or elsewhere. 
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Mr. Havell is rather impatient of the discussion of 
local or chronological styles or schools. Such discus- 
sion is to him anathema, as being merely * archieo- 
logical,” He concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the supposed symboliam of Hindu architecture, for 
which very slight evidence is offered, and loves to give 
his fancy free play in interpretin Seip the forms of build- 
ings a5 full of poetical philosophical sym- 
boliam. “' India,” he declares, * has never known any 
style that can be called architectural or ingles oa 
ia Indo-Aryan.” The name so given im a 

putable ethnological theory, or rather a series of theo- 
nes, He treata all his own subjective interpretations 
as proved facts, although they are naturally much lesa 


convincing to other people than they are to his poetic 
ME Howell 

Havell sees symbolism aistbobcvioteae It was the 
practice in ancient India to surround ‘a sacred monu- 


ment or object with a stone railing, which served the 
commonplace purposes of a fence, and was also sup- 
posed to keep away evil spirits. ‘The early plain ex- 
amples are semply copies of ah ordinary wooden post 
and rails, Some have only three bars or mila, others 
which the builder made higher have four rails. But 
to dur author the difference between three rails and 
four is a matter of deep philosophy. 

“The three bars of the rail,” he tells us, “ meant the 
three positions of the sun, at its rising, at ite zenith, and 
at its setting—and hence a spiritual defence, for these 
three were the three times of daily prayer—only the 
Buddhists called them Buddha, Sangha [the Order 
of Monks], and Dharma [the Law of Duty], instead of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, according to the orthodox 
Brahman formula. Four bars to the Brabman meant 
the four Vedas, the depository of the sacred traditions 
i. of the Aryan race; the Bud explained them az 

the four eventa in the life of the "Blessed One—the 
vativity, the Enlightenment, the Firat Sermon at 
. 4 Benares, and bis Death, or Par-Nirvana,” 

How can Mr. Havell possibly have learned all this 
esoteric lore, and where is the proof of his assertions ! 
The book does not supply the answers to the questions, 
and I do not know where to find them if they exist- 
| Similar queries are constantly suggested by many 
if passages, Authority for assertions is given very 
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| Asa ites of fact, India exhibits examples of many 
! different styles of Hindu architecture, althongh, of 

, course, all of them have much in common, DBE 
styles vary both locally, from province to province, 

| and chronologically, from age to age. Any author 
7 3 who wishes to make the subject of Hindu architecture 
intelligible must classify the different forms or styles of 
building and give them names. Fergusson made the 
attempt to do so some forty years ago with so much 
success that his nomenclature has been generally 
adopted. But, being a pioneer, he naturally made 
fakes, of which the most serious has been com- 
mented on above. He noticed that Indian temples 
obviously fall into two main classes. One, which he 
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sharapierined by the ing 
vertical ribs. The other, which he 

prevails in the y ama he sh oti Ned 
Tiver, ands o. straich : r 
divided into stories bieracpiial and. sur- 
reel mperiogh leis 
dome, Nobody can fail to recognise the obvious diffe- 
rences between the two classea of buildings, and it is 
certain that examples of one clasa very rarely intrude 
into the province of the other. The distinction con- 
sequently affords a convenient and ret 2 mode - 
of classification in accordance with 
The name Dravidian, when understo 
yuivalent to South Indian, 3 is unobjection- 













BAH as 
able, but the name Indo-Aryan is open to criticiam 43 
implying controversial theories, It TE would be hetter 


to substitute for it the non-committal term Northern 
or North Indian. 

Mr. Havell, while unable to deny the patent fact 
that the “ vertical” form belongs almost ex y 
to Northern, and the “ horizontal " form ta Southern 
India, refuses to the distinction as one of 
style. Both forms acco to him are “ cons 
Aryan,” and differ only in their symboliem, the 

‘ vertical * form expressing the idea of the Deity con- 
ceived as the beneficent, protecting Vishnu, ond the 

* horizontal" form expressing the idea of the Deity 
conceived as the terrible, , destroying Siva. He thinke 
that the geographical distribution ot the two forms is 
accounted for by the alleged preference for Vishnu 
worship in the North and for Siva worship in the South. 
He goes on to say : “Aen * Vishon’ shrine may he 
Buddhist, so it may also be Saivaite, for Siva to Saiva- 
ites is Brabmé, Vishnu, and Siva, It is the image for 
which the shrine is built which determines the form of 
the latter.” The doctrine is not easy to grasp, 
certainly fails to afford a basis for the convenient 








classification and study of the actual b lem, 
moreover, founded on various disputable ve uti- 
| here. 





ose assumptions which cannot be discussed 
tis impossible to study scientifically, that is to 687, 
ayatematically and wepacatene the architecture of 4 
vast country, including remains extending over more 
than two thousand years, without the belp of a simple 
classification and manageable nomenclature. While 
we may recognise that an Early English church ex 
hibits much the same symboliam as a Perpendicular 
one, We need to distin B nish the two bui | as diverse 
architectural forms, and similar necessity 

cussing the architecture of any country. In India, 
both the Northern and the Southern styles have etch 
many subdivisions, while intermediate forms also 
exist. It is impossible to go into details here, but f 
on that M. Jouveau-Dubreuil in oon 
work, entitled Archéologie du Sud de I'l Paris, 
(914), distinguishes five su es in & of the 
peninsula, namely, Pallava, Chola, Pandya, Bijanagat, 
ay “ie Similar subdivision is necessary in the 

ort 








HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


Only one more topic can be briefly noticed. Mr. 
Havell holds that Indo-Muhammedan architecture is 
essentially a continuous development of Hindu crafte- 
manship, and thet it must not be regarded as being in 
the main a foreign importation. He goes so [ar as to 
assert that in India " neither the political nor reli- 
gious leaders of Islim showed any bias towards foreign 
architectural fashions’; and again that: ‘“ Indo- 
Muhammedan architecture belonged root and branch 
to India’s own tree.” “Tt is, I think, quite certain," 
he observes, “ that the Persian or Tartar * bulbous * 
dome derives from the Indian Buddhist domed canopy 
atl shrine." That view, in my judgment, is erroneous. 
The history of the dome in Persia and India has been 
investipated lately by several capable authors, and the 
Persian filiation of the Indian forma has been clearly 
established. The most recent of those authors, Mr. 
K. A. CO, Cresswell (Asiatic Review, November 1914, 
and elaewhere), has traced conclusively the history of 
the Indo-Muhummedan double dome back to the build- 
ings of Timiir (Tamerlane) in Samarkand (cirea A.D, 
1400). But, although that is true, it is also true that 
the Indian edifices have at least three peculiarities of 
Hindu origin, namely : (1) the form of the 5 innacles in 
redipan hiss inverted ro oe nei 

] oD Certain & buildings > and (3) the Pp lan , Wit 
four smaller chambers grouped round wea central dome 
chamber, ‘That plan is to be seen in the mausoleums 
of Humayiin and Khiin Khanin as well as at the Taj. 

Although many of Mr. Havell’s opinions appear to 
me to be erroneous, I desire to acknowledge freely that 
his hooks are of high value, because they have forced 
critics to recognise, somewhat against the grain, that 
Indian artists in architecture, painting, and sculpture 






have done great things. However much one may dis- 
sere with Mr. Havell, his vigorous eloquence compels 


thought and forbids an indolent acquiescence in the 
formulas of earlier writers. The prophet of a new doc- 
trine must needs exalt his mission, and consuming en- 
thusinsm cannot well avoid a certain amount of aggres- 
HVeness In Tuinner and extravagance in expres 
Vincent A. Sarva. 


TWO PANELLED ROOMB, 
torin a : end of Woodwork, ‘The 
Panelled Rooma: I. The Bromley Room oT The Clifford's 
rin Ree, fn separate volumes, Od. sock. 
Chere have recently been issued from the Victoria 
sa eum, Department of Woodwork, two 
small quarto booklets, which are admirable examples, 
both in theme! ves ond in what they illustrate, of how 
an att museum can be really “ edueational ” (dread 
“Se. !). These deal respectively with the two 
anelled Rooms: 1, The Bromley Room, and 1, The 
Chifford’s Inn Room. Each book contains a concise 
history of the room, giving dates and all that is known 
ai 'o Its ownership; a faithful description of its con- 
“tien at the time of removal, and a complete biblio- 
Braphiy of works from which information has been or 
may be derived. Each also is fully illustrated by 
Photographs and measured drawings. One may, 










perhaps, regret that these last are to 30 small a seale ; 

ut such criticism is impossible when one finds that 
ba rich book, in very neat boards, is sixpence, 
comparison is extremely interesting, ee illustrates 
almost the end of the older system of domestic treat- 
ment, the other the complete change of system before 
the expiration of the same century; and both are 
fine examples. In Bromley House we have the old 
method of panelling, a metho! founded originally on 
making the panel no wider than the plank from which 
it was out. Already Italian influence is evident im all 
the detail, but “ proportion” had not been studied 
as it was by the Italians and by their later English 
followers. This is very striking in placing side by 
aide the two general views aherran Sie In the 
Bromley example the pilasters do little to expresa the 


height; the division of the panels is regardless of pro- 
portion. 





Qn the other hand, in the Clifford's Inn 
Room, one sees at a glance that proportion has be- 
come the first consideration. The architect is there : 
he has come into existence and has perceived that 
“classic ” architecture demands proportion. The 
panels are now “ glued-up” to mea width as may 
serve his purpose ; and his bold bolection mouldings 
tical lines. The result is that the room, only 9 feet 
10 inches high, haa a dignity of its own. 

This same room, however, exemplifies the intro- 
duction of a peculiarly English vice, that of applied 
carving, which came about ugh designing stone 
forms for woodwork, and which is an undoubted weak- 
ness—one which has head much to answer for in later 
to deal with the mouldings, lurge or small, he showed, . 
as in other examples of the Wren period, remarkable 
talent for preserving the sections, or even expressing 
them. But the applied carving, often beautiful in 
iteelf, was, after all, a stuck-on addition. 

To go back to the earlier example, the Bromley 
Room. It is worth while to look carefully at the 
heraldic centre i of the overmantel of the fine 
chimney-piece, This is 4 particularly good example 
of the decorative treatment of Heraldry: the space 
well filled, the parts well balanced, the animal sup- 
porters vigorous and stark, _ 

But perhaps the greatest value of these books iz to 











‘bring home to those whom it may concern the educa- 


tive advantage of producing a whole, instead of 
acattered frnements, for exhibition, Even the un- 
trained can acquire more correct artistic and histori- 


‘cal knowledge in ten minutes in one of these rooms 


than he could learn in ten woeks wandering among 
fragmentary samplea, It should be the aim of such 
sho deca show not scattered examples of detail, 
but their practical application in conditions os like as 
may be to those for which they were originally wrought. 
The books are beautifally printed, and ipl steered 
the best sixpennyworth that ever found their way 
to the Library shelves. 
J. D. Crace [Hon. 4. | 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 
fdieiaeaey widy OF. A. Voysey, Bo. Lond. 1915, 3+. 6d. 
eri Chasen Hall.| 


“(nut of the fulness of the heart, the tongue 

wakes.’ This is a book not merely for the architect, 
but for all who find the world too much upon them. 
“ [ have written these chapters in the earnest hope of 
encouraging my fellow-men to believe and feel the 
creative sparit within each and every one, which— 
while stimulating thought—leads on to mutual sym- 
pathy and true union.” So rims the preface. In these 
chapters the case for individualism is presented and 
earnestly advocated, liberty for each man to work out 
his own salvation according to the capability that may 
be in him, and this Mr. Voysey maintains Is ommni- 
present but sadly obstructed by the collectiviem and 
materialism of the age. One chapter is devoted to the 
practical application of ethical ideas, It is impossible 
not to be touched by such sincere pleading, and 
almost one is persuaded that the individualist needs 
this defence. But does he { Has he not—let us con- 
fine ourselves to architecture—been having it all his 
own way these 500 years or so gone past! And in 
the remoter ages, was not his appearance the symp- 
tom of the begimnings of decay? Greek architecture 
had reached its zenith when the name of Pheidias is 
proclaimed. Byzantine art progresses no further after 
the day of Anthemius of Tralles. In Gothie architec- 
ture we see the same causes producing the same result. 
In the thirteenth century the Guilds worked as a cor- 
porate body. In the fourteenth they gradually 
generated specialists; there emerges the carver, the 
tomb-maker, the seulptor, the metal-founder, the 
artist in stained glasse—and the heyday of Gothic 
vigour and progress is over. Mr. Voysey has no good 
word to say of the Renaissance—where the individual 
is in excelsis—and indeed ever since the time of 
Brunelleschi the famous buildings in Europe bear the 
name of their creators. And the atrophy of the Re- 
naissance is due to the prominence of individualism. 
It started with a great guild tradition behind it, which 
it gradually ernshed out of existence, and it became 
stiffer and more frozen as the communal element got 
eliminated. In Sir Chnstopher Wren’s time there 
was no Jack of individuality in the minor parts of his 
desien—individuality of the crafteman—but when we 
reach Dean Aldrich we have reached exhaustion. The 
predominant individual dramed tts vitality, ; 

This, Mr. Voysey would claim, is the abuse of in- 
dividualiam ; but 1t seems to be the inevitable result. 
Titian and Michaelangelo left nothing to follow— 
individual art, in their directions, had reached its cul- 
mination—the individual, stand alone, produces 
effects that are sporadic and sterile. Et is when he 
is backed up by fellow-workers, with a body of opimion 
behind him, that he suceeeds in creating vital art. The 
Gothie revivalists had the awakened Church and the 
national conscience behind them, giving life to the 
works of the architects of the mid-nineteenth century. 
The Pre-Raphaelites were a group: Morris, Philip 
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Webb, and Burne-Jones were a tried : their force was: 
due in great measure to association. Collectrviem, as 
L understand it, is not imeompatible with individnal 
effort; ita attempted restrictions are incessantly 
challenged and rebelled against, 1t generates indi- 
vidual activity and resistance, and, to some degree, 
clears the ground for such action. We need never fear 
for the individual becoming extmet. = 

lt is easy to exclaim against the materialism of the 
age—not so easy to be fair towards it. ‘The last cen- 
tury saw a phenomenal outburst of scientific know- 
ledge and mechanical energy. With the violence of 
hehe youth, Science insisted on Hinging open 
the doors of the shrines ain our most sacred 
ideals, and demonstrating that there were no idols 
therein. All that could not yield to the logic of the 
laboratory was pronounced non-existent or relegated 
to the land of dreams, and these stalwarts had to be 
met on their own ground. They were individuals 
with a vengeance, pulling out the lynch-pins of the 
aewial fabric, crying“ the truth, we will have the truth, 
though the heavens fall.” In an age of doubt and 
perplexity it is something to have hard facts and 
mechanical theories to go upon, and the science of 
political economy—with the element of human nature 
left out of it—had a kind of mathematical eomplete- 












a 





ness, grateful in the welter of disintegrated opinion. 


Out of this wreckaze rose Pity, and the earnest desire 
to put ovr house in human order so far as we could 
understand. Hospitals were enlarged, schools were 
built on every hand: there ahall be no sick bot | 
incurable, no one shall enter on life negiect 
ignorant. Picture galleries and museums shall couee 
and exhibit to mch and poor alike the masterpreces 
that have been created in all ages and in all countries, 
libraries shall open the world of thought to whoever 
may choose to consultthem. When the assessment of 
humanity on the one side of the balance will outwelg 
the materialiam collected for the oth not) og 
Mr. Voysey will say that all this is compatible with 
his plea for a greater scope and tolerance for indivi~ 
duality, and the question must be referred to the 
readers of his hook—it is a book that should be read 
as Valuable contribution to the literature of social 
ethics—aa to where the answer should lie. | 
Harsey Ricarno |F.] 
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9 CONDUIT STREEY, Soaein W,, 8th May 1915, 


CHRONTOLE. 
R.ILB.A. Record of Honour; Tenth List.* 
Killed in Action. 

Lowes, AtnerT Kowarp [-lssoovate. elected Jan. 
1914), A.3.C. attached to the §th Northumberland 
Fasilers, reported killed in action on 26th April. 

Mr. Le hw ti f caobhs Bore 
articles with’ Mr, Holford, 2" weaati seca sat ‘ 
afterwanks with Messrs Marshall Tesi of tn that a na 

Inter with Moears, Brndahaw Casa Gass i Bove He was a draughte- 


! ity, and was awarded the Glover 
Travelling Studentship in 1912. 


Died on Servier. 

Horie, Winrrkn [| Associate, elected 1910), invalided 
home, suffering from shock and pneumonia, after 
four months in the trenches with the British Army 
in France. Died 1 in ney Hospital, 


Mr, Hoyle in his archi at M King. a roma 


Division of Archi aah Gael Was iy eee 


Messrs. Stratton & Tessa: From 1506-10 he wie 1a the. vies 


of Mr. Geoffry Lacas, the latter of the time as chief 
asistant, Later, until he joined the Army, he waa with Mr. 


C EF Mallows. 
Wounded in Action. 
Broan, Kexsnru 8, [Associate], 2nd Lieut. 2nd Lein- 
ster Regiment, reported wounded im the casualty 


lata of the itionary Foree in France, under 
date 2th April. Se 
(mn War Service 
The following is the Tenth List of Members, Licen- 
Hates, and St is on War Service, the total to date 


being 41 Fellows, 254 Associates, 10] Licentiates, 
| Hon, Associate, nd 1ST Students : 


FeLLows. 
Corbett, A. E.: 2nd Liout., Lith Bu, Border 
Knowles, W, H. - Captain, Ist Northumberland Bae., RFA. 
Nobbe, Perey E.: Gy “17th Nofthumberiand Fusiliers. 
Summerhayes, E: ajor, Camp Commandant, Common- 
wealth Military Forere, Rottnest, WA. 


| ASSOCIATES, 
pats Renton, a 


weon, N. i : Chptets, Lat 38. Div. A.S.0, 


Previdus Lists will ke found J the Jovexat for 26 Sept. 
1 Ort. T Now. Nor., # Jun, 23 Jan, 6 6 March, 3 April, and 


Douglas, A. Hovston: HAA, 
Enrie, Frank: Captain, Stadt R.E. Servirea. 
Harvey, ie : RAM. (T. }. 

Hughes, T. Harold : 2nd Lieut., Artiste’ Rifles. 
Pilling, P- wi Captain, pegs T. 

i 

steel John Cz 2nd Lieut, Lath ( Gloncesterahire Regt: 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas: R.N_AS. 


LickExTiate. : 
Beattie-Brown, Wm: 2nd Liew. [7th Bo. Northumberianl 
Fusiliers. eo. 
STUDENTS, 


Dixon, C B.: Lieut.. 13th Bn. York and Lance. Regt. 
Hamilton, T. C.: Qod Lieut, 23nt Northomberland Fusiliers. 
ie Mitehell C.- London Scottish. 

Lyne, Edgar, jim. : KONA. 


The Architectural Profession and the War. 

The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in 

rd: cst seme ygprss on the Annual Report 

onday, referred to the statement in the Report 
that over 1,200 members of the architectural profes- 
sion were now embodied in the various branches of 
the Services, and said : 

I do not know if this includes all those who are of 
military age; but if not, if there are any who are hesi- 
tating, let them hesitate no longer. Well, gentlemen, 
this is Naren Sooerd, and we are very proud of these 
young mem, gently nurtured and following a peaceful 
profession, who, without a moment's hesitation, have 
thrown «aside all thought of personal comfort, all 
thought: of their future career, and have gone out to 
fight in the most terrible war that the world has ever 
known. We cannot think too highly of these men. 
We are apt to take cape pal bee wagers 
and say, * Twelve hundred of our fellows have gone 
but it means so much, and, personally, I cannot 





of it without the deepest emotion. I think it will 
interest you to know that of the students of the Royal © 


Academy Schools no fewer than 84 per cent. have 
gone, IT cannot give you the history of the few that 
are left, whether they are too young or not I do not 
know; but it practically comes to this, that at the 
Academy Schools there are no architectural students 
left. In connection with recruiting, the Archi- 

tectural Association have done splendid work; their 
activities in this direction have deprived them of 
their President: and | aractically all their students, and 
although they are ; ly their school for 


students under military age, Tufton Street has become 


a Recruiting Centre rather than a School of Archi- 

tecture. It has been suggested in more than one 

quarter that the names of those who huve become 

soldiers and sailors should be permanently fossa 
im this building, and definite proposals 

before the Council in ‘order that this may ee 

The Editor of the Jovrwat, Mr. Northover, has taken 

t pains to compile a complete and correct list, and 

: hopes | that anyone who is aware of omissions or 

aes will communicate with him at once. I 

should like to aay in this respect that we want the 


*To be published in the next iasue. 
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names of all who are serving, whether they are 
assiatants, or pupils, or practising architecta—not 
necessarily members of this Institute, or of any Society 
atall, fall architetts, or architect-students, will send 
their names to Mr. Northover he will know how to 
dea! with them. I think we shall find, if ie tee 
takes that trouble, that instead of 1.200 we shall have 
1,800 or 1,600 names, 

[t is unnecessary to say that our young men have 
not gone to fight so that we old ones can carry on our 
“ business ss usual “ in poe and security. Unques- 
tionably there are difficult times before us, and we who 
are too ald to fight will have other burdens laid upon 
us, from which we shall not shrink. We mast do what 
we can to stick together and help one another. And 
in this connection I would appeal to all these who can 
do so to contribute, without delay, to the War Relief 
Fund so ably administered by the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society and members of the War Committee. Of 
course, | know that work has dwindled practically to 
nothing im many offices; but, on the other hand, the 
War has brought a good deal of extra work to some 
men, and there are others whose work has been done 
in happier times. It is to these especially that I 
appeal to give as liberally as they possibly can to this 
War Fund. | 

[ cannot conclude without a reference to the work 
‘of some of the Committees recorded im the mi Patt 
Where everyone has worked so hard and so loyally, it 
is difficult to discriminate; but I feel IT must be 
allowed to makes brief reference to the work of the War 
Committees. Both have had their share of hard work, 
but by the force of circumstances the Professional 
Employment Committee has been able to show most 
results. On these Committees we have had not only 
our own members, but members of the Somety of 
Architects, and architects attached to no Society, and 
they have done most useful and constructive work. 
They have helped a considerable number of architects 
already ; and there is a scheme on foot which will help 
a good many more, and if it is not too late perhaps 
Mr, Lanchester would give us a few remarks in con- 
nection with it. It will help many architects who are 
really in distress on account of the War. Mr. Lan- 
chester, Mr, Tubbs, and Mr, Direks will forgive me for 
mentioning their names as specially devoted workers. 
If I were to give you a list of all the members of these 
committees and sub-committees whom I could single 
out as devoted workers [ should keep you here fora 
very long time: | 

In candinioe I also wish to thank the Council 
for their loyal support during what has been an 
abnormal and, in some ways, a diffieult year. And, 
although T know he would prefer not to be mentioned, 
I cannot resist expressing my thanks to Mr, Mac- 
Alister, who works so unobtrusively that until one 
becomes President one does not realise how much the 
Institute owes to him. And this keen devotion to the 
imteresta of the Institute shown by Mr. MacAlister 
finds an echo in all members of the staff. 
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The War: Civic Survey Work for Architects. 

Mr. H. V. Laxcuesrer, in response to the Prest- 
dent's invitation at the Annual General Meeting, 
gave some account of the steps being taken by the 
Professional Employment Sub-Committee of the 
Architects’ War Committee to set on foot Civic 
Survey work asa measure of relief for architects whose 
ordinary work is suspended owing to the War. 

Mr. Lanchester said that when, aa a member of the 
Professional Employment Sub-Committee, he made 
enquiries, he found that there was great need of a 
form of employment suited to architects which would 
produce some useful work that would be of recognised 
value after the War. The Committees came to the 
eonelusion that one of the best forms of employment 
was to help to replace the collection of Civic Survey 
drawings which was lost on its way to India in the 
Clan Grent owing to the sinking of the vessel by the 
Emden. The work interested the Committee so much 
that they realised the possibilities of Civic Survey 
work throughout the country as a valuable al tatat 
fion—and one which had been maintained by eminent 
authorities as an indispensable preparation—for town- 
planning schemes, It was realised that there was an 
opportunity here for architects to engage in this class 
of work as a preparation for the town planning of the 
future, The Committee, on their own — ont 
out of their own funds, began to employ those who 
were in need, But it soon became apparent that the 
work was beyond the scope of any funds which they 
could hope to have at ther disposal. They therefore 
approached the Government—and members would 
appreciate the slowness of the operation of moving a 
Government—and after many Suction and inter- 
views the Government was persuaded to make # 
grant, though only a small one. It was a grant for 
work by professional men in difficulties, and for this 
work £2 a week was offered, just to tide them over 
the present difficult, period. Two conditions the 
Government attached to its offer—namely, that the 
work should be in the hands of competent directors, 
and that the approval of the local authorities con- 
cerned should be obtained, The last condition was 
rather a difficult one, because in some places a number 

f different local authorities had to be approached and 
convineed. But they had seen the Secretary of the 
Government Committee, and he encouraged them to 
hope that if they could get the approbation of some of 
the large central societies representative of local 
auth ities, such ha for Greater London, for Bi 













ham and district, andother districts, that would satiety 
the Government requirements mn thia regard. In that . 
way they would be able to cover a large area at ont 

: Through Mr. Aldridge, who was holding 
revues of these societies, the Committee had 
obtained general approval from (hat representing 
Greater London, so that ns soon as they could get therr 
organisation together they would be able to ask the 
Government to help them by making the above 
alluded to, Though only small grant, they hoped it 
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would be of sssistance to those who were really in 
atraita, He thought this was sa , and that 
os piers ttee had set on foot a Valuable work. But 
they need not stop there ; they might go on and try to 
extend the seope of work cise alee. Puta far th 
had the recognition of the Government that archi- 
tects were entitled to be consi especially owing 

to the necessity which the Government had bien 
under of stopping building works. 


American Feeling on the War. 

Mr. Clipston Sturgis, President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, in a recent letter to the President 
ALBA, writes :— 

“Our hearts are with you in the splendid strug 
England is making, and the example she oh eponis 
which ix t- 


before the world of that fine ¢ 
come of a conviction of the right.” 


The late Philip Webb. 
At the General ofthe Inatitute last Monday, 
before the ordinary ra of the evening Was pro- 


ceeded with, a resolution was ; pressing the 
Institute's deep regret at the loss the ton has 
suffered by the spuapheinisie hal | | 
tnbute was paid 





and genins of the late le ardent. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawser, Hon. Seoretary, said: I 
am Repay ey aryicsae gu have noticed in the 
Papers a fortnight ago the report of the death of a 
great architent, Mr. Philip Webb. Though Mr. Webb 
was not a member of our Institute, we all of ua have 
a very great admiration for his work as an architect, 

Was @ pioneer in the early days, and he has left a 

great mark upon Knglish architecture. I beg to pro- 
pine the following resolution : 

* That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to express its deep regret at the death 
of Mr, Philip Webb, and to record ite high 
appreciation of his distinguished career, and 
admiration for his artistic achievements in 
architecture and decoration,” 

Tue Prearpenr: I will ask Professor Lethaby to 
second that resolution. 

Professor W. R. Leraany [F.|: It is very difficult 
or me to do so, Sir, because Mr. Philip Webb 
was one whom I looked on with what may seem 
tad frees yercincies we {epeties he lived fas 
» 1D throu mt career, Bi 
that we know little about him. But, to ay a 
mind, he was a great force, and also that somewhat 
astonishing thing, a great man—in fact, with one 
exception, the freatest mon I have ever had the 
chance or fortune to come into contact with in any 
way, When the attempts in English buildi in the 
= half-century come to be analysed, I it will 
@ found in an extraordinary degree how Philip Webb 
Mf once, in the early days, in his first works, when he 
Wag twenty-cieht, twenty-nine, or thirty years of age, 
did the same sort of work which he did towards the end 


‘possessed. 
and also, as Professor Lethaby has sai 
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of his long life; and that he set the pattern for what 
became the ambition in building in the latter end af 
the nineteenth century. As Mr. Mackail well knows, he 
foredid ever which was done by everybody 
else, The eed-bri kk house, the treatment of the sash- 
window, the attempt to deal with modern pose 
requirements in a modern and—if one may use 
that dreadful word—* artistic” way, all rea age his 
inventions, And in detail, if one traces it n Ae ae 
in a more or leas archeological manner—you find t 

he anticipated everything which came to be done 
later—and not only so in architecture, but in the 
decorative arta. int inct, all that the Arta and Crafts 
people tried to de appears to have been handled 
by Webb twenty or years before they made 
that effort. And not only was he a great building 
architect and a great decorative architect, but 
he was a most wonderfully gifted draughtsman, 
especially of animal forms. He was a sort of born 
lover of animals, and was led by his nature inte draw- 
ing them in a very sympathetic and wonderful way : 
so that, within the limitations of his output, he waa one 
of the great animal draughtsmen of his time in Eng- 
land. I wish I could give you some picture of his 
remarkable gifts and attaimments. It partly hinged 
on the time of his birth; he was born into a great 
enthusiasm, in the early ‘middle period of the nine- 
teenth century, bepictardlverjtepcted iP af gifted 
men who, in an extraordinary way, became one- 
minded, so that we cannat tell where the work of one 
man and the work of another fimshed; the 
work of | Vebb, Morris, and Burne-Jones was 50 inter- 
weaved. That is one little point perhaps that might 
have a general application ; it ia the need we must all 
feel for closer association, the need of groupe for sym- 
pathy and co-operation, ‘for stimulating one another 
on in our hard career. 











Mr. J, W. Mackat, LL.D.: 1 feel under » great 
obligation to President for the courtesy with 
which he has allowed me, though not 1 member of the 


ieee nor an architect, to add a few words from 

ps a rather different point of view to those which 
ne been already ao well spoken by those who are 
qualified, as | am not, to speak of Philip Webb's work 
and genius as an architect. But it so happens that, 
though I cannot say [ was one of Webb's intimate 


friends, and indeed saw very little of him, yet I have 


moved for many years in the closest intimacy with 
those who were hia closest friends and whose lives | 
have helped to chronicle. And from that know- 
eae together with the personal knowledge that L 
was for enough to have of Webb himself, it is 
ible not only to agree in the fullest way with what 
& fallen from thoes who have sp tlready, but to 
poo aa I hope I may be 1 lowed to do, some of 
the remarkable qualities of character which Webb 
ad. It is not only that he was a oh Bee 
a freat 
pioneer : but his pioneer work was executed during his 
earlier and more fertile period in closest brotherhood 
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and co-operation with other men of equal greatness 
with his own. When one goes hack more than half a 
century and thinks of Street’s office, in which Webb 
was succeeded as senior assistant by Norman Shaw, 
and in which for a time William Morris was a junior 
assistant, one is full of amazed admiration at the great 
achievement which came out of this single office. And 
then when Webbset upon his ownaccount afterleaving 
Street's, the first work which he did was in all respects 
and in the fullest sense of the word a masterpiece. His 
genius seems to haye come into the world full-grown. 
That was * Red House,” which he built for Morris, It 
was planned in the winter of 1858 and completed in the 
summer of 1860. As to this I need only quote the 
very generous and true worlls written of it at the time 
by Rossetti. He called it-* A most noble work in 
every way, and more a poem than a house—an admur- 
able place to live in too.” We all know at least some 
of Webb's work. There are two houses of his in 
London and two out of London with which I have for 
many years been very intimate. What is remarkable 
about the impression they make upon one who is 
not an architect is that they produce their effect very 
slowly. Of this one may be certain, that never with 
any lapse of years does one regard them with less ad- 
miration than one did at first. It took mea dozen 
years to begin to appreciate one of his greatest works 
in architecture—“ Clouds,” in Wiltshire, But the 
effect it produces is permanent, and that effect is 
due to the fact of Webb's sense of proportion in design. 
That was impeceable: It was masked towards the 
wider public by a certain austerity which prevented it, 
and probably will prevent it, receiving any very wide 
popular acceptation. For just as in his own personal 
character he was reserved and austere, and in later 
years at least a good deal of « recluse, so his art pos- 
sessed the same characteristics; it was austere and 
reserved, but it was always high, and always, within 
the limite which he rigorously assigned to himself, 
perfect. Mr. Reginald Blomfield wrote twenty years 
ago that the nineteenth century will probably be 
memorahlo—as regards architecture he meant—as 
the most barren of creation in the history of the civil- 
ised world. ‘To that sweeping assertion there are at 
leust a few brilliant exceptions. Webb's work is one 
of those exceptions. That austere art at a high 
tension is one of the prominent gifts to our civilisation 
which have been bestowed upon us during the last fifty 
years. Webb's life was, from the beginning and until he 
save up altogether, one of strenuous work, strenuous 
and laborious, and with a certain gravity which 
amounted almost to greyness. The one point upon 
whieh one would have wished his life to be different 
was that there should have been more joy init. Perhaps 
that absence of joy reflects itself to some extent even in 
the work of his hands, at least in his later work. [ have 
lived for many years, and do live at the present day, 
among Webb's furniture, the things that he designed 
and that were produced under his immediate eye in the 
early days of the firm of Morris & Company, and they 
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have that sense of joy and superabundant vitality 
which Morris communicated through all that cirele, 
and flushed with, radiance even the cold austerity 
of his great colleague. And now that colleague 
is gone. He lived exactly in the sense of Milton's 
noble words, as “ever m his great Task-master’s 
eye.” Perhaps he regarded Him as a task-master 
more than was necessary, His friendships were few, 
hut they were deep. Those friends whom he had, he 
grappled to his soul with hooks of steel, and they Te- 
mained his friends for ever. In these few friendships 








he lived and wrought unrelaxing to & great age, snd 
became towurds the end more and more solitary in his 
life, And now we have to deplore the loss of the last 
survivor of a great circle who did much to restore and 
heighten civilisation in thia country and in the world. 
Mr, Hatsex Ricampo [F.]: 1 have no preten- 
sions to speak of Webb as a man, for I scarcely Inew 
him. On the two or three occasions when I had to 
approach him he was kindly, but reserved, His work 
—and [ know little more than his town work—has the - 
quality of arresting one's attention, without being 0 
the least aggressive or on parade. Its main oharac- 
teristic, | find, is the vitality and life which there 1s 1m 
every part of it. Tt is full of ideas and suggeations ; 
there is development possible from every item. Much 
wark that is bemng done is charming, cultured, and full 
of literary feeling, and petal arm to Took 
upon; yet, as far os we can see, nothin ja going to 


come out of it. Webb's work, on the other hand, was 
inspiring, prompting to further action and invention. 
This is due, I think, to his knowledge and appreciation 
of the materials he dealt with. He knew what had 
been done with them in past time, and what they were 
good for. His treatment of marble and stone, brick 
and metal bears his sign-mannal, due to his inveatiga- 
tion into the methods of the past, as well as to his 
practice of keeping his hands always on the material. 
He had a Janus attitude with respect to his construc- 
tion: one face looked to the past, the other to the 
actual present. And always one feels the constructive 
common sense that appropriates what is valuable, 
what has been found effectual, either in the past or 1m 
the present. J once obtained from him a specification 
of a small work that he had been erecting. When on 
architect writes his own specification, it is a most illu- 
minating document ; you will see from it what manner 
of mun he is, what he knows, what be thinks, his out- 
look on his work. It isa searching insight into human — 
nature, The specification L-obtained was full of wise 
lore and proved experience, It was human, and it 
made reference to some of the idiosyncrasies of the 
materials, asking for special care and watching over 
some of the items in their new resting-places. 14 
itive, sympathetic attention shows itself in hie 
works, and it is everywhere—in an iron railing, oF ® 
firegrate, or « coping, as fully as in the larger features. 
His work, consequently, is suggestive, and full of hints 
and directions a¢ to the way one should go; complete in 
itself, for his work was complete to the fact detail, Yet 
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it was far from being final; there is sap enough in it 
net only to keep it as a living thing, but also to en- 
gender blossom and seed to grow in such minds as can 
afford « suitable ground and the desire to cultivate It. 
And what higher praise can we give to a man’s work 
than that besides being distinguished it is fruitful ? 

The resolution was then put to the Meeting and 
cartied by members rising in their places, 

Mr. Pamir Normans, F.S.A.. expressing regret at 
his inability to be present on Monday, writes :— 
“TE Thad been called upon to say anything at the 
Meeting I should hardly have ventured, in the presence 
ofa number of distinguished architects, to speak of the 
igh quality of Philip Webb's architectural designs— 
of their reticence, and of an unerring sense of propor- 
tion, which ts too often wanting in recent work. 

“ Tinew him best as a meniber of the Committee of 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 
on which | worked regularly for many years. 

“Apart from my admiration for his work as an 
artist, what struck me most about him was his pro- 
fonnd conscientiousness, I never in my life knew a 
man more absolutely resolved to do his duty. Per- 
haps some of his ideals will always remain idenls, but 
he was a man of great gifts, and he set us all a noble 
example.” 


The late Wilfred Hoyle [A.]. 

Mr. HL V, Lascwesree, Vice-President, msing at 
the instance of the President after the speeches above 
recorded, said ; Mr. Wilfred Hoyle, in contrast to the 
late eminent gentleman about whom we have just been 
listening, was one of the very young members of our 
profession. H» was quite at the beginning of his 
career, but was a rising member of the Institute. 
The reason I ask you to pass a special vote of condo- 
lence with his relatives is because of the fact that. his 
death ja directly due to his work in defence of his 
country. Mr. Wilfred Hoyle was invalided back from 
the front, and his death arose from the exposure he 
underwent in the trenches. He had three brothers 
also fighting at the front, and one of these has lost his 
life in action. - I think it would be, under the cireum- 
stances, a graceful act to offer the condolences of the 
Institute to his near relatives. ‘The motion, seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary, was carried. 


The late Alfred Sammel Goodridge {.). 

Mr. A. 8. Goodridge, of Bath felected Associate in 
1852] died on the 17th April, a the age 
seven. ‘The Hon, Secretary, in announcing the event 
at last Monday's ing, said that Mr, Goodridge 
was practically the father of the Institute, having been 
oe ee for 63 years. He was the son of an archi- 

P Who was doi nod work over a century ago in 
Bath; and he hieeif ovas responsible for some fine 
buildings and for many important alterations carned 
out mn that city under his ‘superintendence. On the 
motion of the Hon. Secretary, a vote of condolence 
Wis Passed to the bereaved widow and family. 





of eighty- . 


Mr. Mowbray A, Green [F.), of Bath, has kindly 
contributed the following particulars of the work of 

Qur late Agsociate’s father, Henry Edmund Good- 
Tidge, who came of an old Devonshire family settled 
in Bath since the eighteenth century, was one of the 
pioncers of the Neo-Girec manner in the West, and 
executed a new lonie facade to Argvle Chapel, Bath, 
in 1821; Lansdown Tower in 1825; the Cleveland 
Bridge and approaches in 1827; and Montebello, Bath- 
wick Hill, in 1828, a house which remains to this day 
aga fine example of its period. In 1829 hé erected the 


stone staircases and terraces at Prior Park for Bishop 


Baines. (A reproduction of his plans for this work 
and two photographs were published in the Institute 
Jovexar, 106-6, pp. 569-371.) He built the en- 
trance to the Lansdown Cemetery, and the Corridor, 
Bath, in 1845; and Fiesole, Bathwick Hill, in 1846, 
Amongst other works of his were Combe Down Church, 
the Beckford Library at Hamilton Palace, Eecles- 
craig, the seat of Mr. Forsythe Grant, and Downside 
College Chapel. He also competed for the Houses of 
Parliament in 1836. | 

Alfred Samuel Goodridge was the Architect of 
Perey Chapel, Bath, in conjunction with his father ; 
and amongst his other buildings were the Harding 
Almshouses, Moyles Court, Hants; the Fountain in 
Laura Place, Bath; Ravenscroft, Bathwiek Hill ; 
Trowbridge Town Hall; Highfield, Trowbridge, the 
residence of the late Sir Roger Browne; Lady Browne's 
Almshouses, Trowbridge, and the Browne Mausoleum 
in Trowhridge Cemetery. He alao remodelled Lloyds 
Bank, Milsom Street, Bath. He was keenly interested 
in up-to-date sanitation, and during his practice the 
reconstruction of the drainage of a large number of 
houses was carried out under his supervision, 
Amongst his unexecuted works were schemes for 
New Markets, in 1861, the remodelling of the Sydney 
College as an hotel, and a-very large Hotel on Queen‘s 
Parade, all in Bath. 


The Annual Elections: New Nominations. 4 mad] 
The following nominations have been made by 





members in accordance with By-law 33 :— 


Burxet: Sir Jows, R-S.A. [F.]. 
Nominated by John Watson, Alexander Paterson, A.R.S_A., 
Sir Robert Lorimer, A-R.S_A., A. Lorne Campbell, James 
A. Morria, John B. Wilson, John Keppie, Fellous ; 
'T. Forbes Maclennan, Alia, MeGibbon, Asascintes, 


Lurvess: Eowrw Lanvsern, A.R.A. LP.], | 
Nominated by Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., CB, B.A., 
Profegsor Beresford Pite, Professor W. RB. Lethaby, 
Sir Charles Nicholson. Bart.. Pefloes. 


Wartenuouse: Pawn [F.]. 
Nominated by Thomas E. Colleutt, Alfred B. Yeates, 
Herbert Baker, Gerald (. Horsley, Sir Emmeet Geor 
AR.A., Walter Cave, Sic Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., C.5., 





RA, Edwin L. Latyens, ALBA. G, HH. Fellowes 
Fellows. 
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As Members of Council, 
Ganputr: Marr. [F.]. 
Nominate? by Fred. W. Marks, Edward Greenop, E. J. 
(ioaling, Herbert A. Satchell, Max Clarke, F. T. W. Gold- 
amith, Jello ; Sidney K. Greenclade, Associate. 
Ricearps: Eowrs Atreen [F.|. 
Nominated by H. V. Lanchester, D. Barclay Niven, 
H. H. Wigglesworth, 8. D. Adshead, A. E. Richardson, 
Fellows ; Stanlew C. Ramsey, C. Lovett Gill, Aasociates. 
As Member of Practice Standing Committee. 
Hopson: Jou [F.]. 
Nominated by Wm. Woodward, Alfred W. 5. Orosa, 
Frederico ER. Farrow, Perey B. Tobbs, Max Clarke, 
Fellows: H. Hardwicke Langston, J. Douglas Scott, 
Assncrates. 
The Front, No. 9 Conduit Street (ante, p. 300]. 
From Mr, J. D. Crace, F.S.A. Shoe Aj— 

T should like to add my humble endorsement of the 
opinion ex i by “ Ubique,” quoted in the last 
issue of the Jovenan. It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
financial reasons will keep any project of alteration in 
the background for many years. The Institute has o 

ain, well-proportioned, and not undignified front, 

usinesslike, and not inviting cnticiam, Let us be 
content. A walk round the neighbourhood will hardly 
convinee the Council that modern alterations, with 
architectural symptoms, have done much to improve 
upon the old houses, or added to the dignity of the 
streeta and squares affected. 


Inthe House of Commons, on Tuesday, 27th April— 

Mr, Krxe asked the Under-Secretary for Indis 
whether his attention had been called to the account 
fornahed by the Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of India on the work done by Indian crafte- 
men on the building of the Gwalior Residency ; and 
whether, in view of the official testimony to the fact 
that Indian craftsmen, when inadvertently left with- 
out full-size drawings, were able to carry out details 
with freedom, taste, adherence to the ideas of the 
British architect, and with pride and delight in their 
work, instructions were now being given to save the 
expense of full-size drawings of details of ornaments, 
mouldings, ete., 60 that office expenses might be 
saved and Indian master-builders and craftsmen 
might be encouraged in their traditional art, 

Mr. Coantes Rowzers ; The joerc Meg State has 
noticed the paragraph in the report by the Consulting 
Architect to the Cesantionh af sd 8 to which the 
hon. member alludes. The Government of India are 
also, no doubt, aware of it. They have expressed 
their intention to give facilities to such an extent 
as may be found practicable for Indian sentiment to 
find expression in New Delhi through the medium of 
Indian craftsmen and builders, and the Secretary of 
State does not consider it necessary to issue any 
special instructions in the matter. 

Int tional En gineering Congr a San Francisec 

A letter addressed to the Institute by Mr. C. W. 
Hunt, Secretary of the above Congress, states that the 
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American Engineering Societies have arranged for a 
special excursion train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in connection with the meetings of the Societies 
just before the Congress, The train leaves New York 
on September 9th, and arrives at San Francisco on the 
15th, stopping en rowle at three of the most interesting 
scenic points in the United States—viz., Niagara Falls: 
(4 hours), Colorado Springs (114 hours), and the 
Grand Cation of Colorado (16 hours), The fare from 
New York to San Franciseo and return is $98.80. A 
cordial mvitation is given to members of the R.LB.A. 
to attend the Congress, and to make the journey with 
the special train party, which will represent all cluases 

of engineering activity. Fuller particulars are given 

in a circular to be seen in the Institute Library. In 
order that accommodation may be provided in the 
special train, notice should be sent as s00n AS po ‘ible 

to Mr. Chas, Warren Hunt, Secretary to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 220 West Fifty-seventh 

Street, New York. - 

Mr. H. L, Geeson, Licentiate, serving as Lunce- 
Corporal in the “A” Company, East African Regi- 
ment, writes from Nairobi under date 2nd April: — 

Most of the architecta in this colony enlisted on the news 
of war last August, some in the above regiment, others in 
the Pioneers und ‘Transport Corps, and many of us have 
been at the front, Five joined this regiment, three are at 
ment of war. Our work ie varied—we hove guarced 
important posta on the Uganda Railway which have been 
attacked by the Germans, have held positions on the main 
road from thia colony to German East Africa, and have 
been on safaris through the bush country and over the - 
burder looking for patrol parties of the enemy. By fareed 
marches a party of this regimont trekked across a moun- 
tain range, through swamps and thick bush, to cut off a 
raiding party of Germans on the Tsavo river, and we 
arrived in time to capture some of them, after a hard march 
and with o shortage of food and water. On the safaris 
water is very scarce and has to be carried by native porter 
in kerosene tins and canvas bags. All marching throws 
the bush is done in single file and the stores are carried by 
porters. The heat is great, and long midday reste are 
necessary, marching being done by moonlight when poe 
sihle. Columns tre stretched out to a great length, a5 
many a8 3500 porters being necess y to carry the stores for 
50 white men, cach boy carrying 4 60 Ibe, on his head. 
The bush is thick and often pathless, and directions are 
taken by the compass, Game of oll sorts is met—giralfe, 
sorts—and one has to rely on one's rifle for meat for the 
next meal At present we are in Nairobi heing refitted, 
and being armed with Maxim guns, and expect soon to be 
at the front. again. 

Boswell's House, Great Queen Street. 
ge ra County Council have accepted an offer 
of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons to present portions 
of the facade and the staircase of Nos. 55 and 66 Great 
Queen Street, known as “ Boswell’s House" and 
formerly as * Bristol House,” and it has been decided 
to exhibit the staircase in the Gefirye Museum and to 
re-erect the facade in Geffrye’s Garden, (An account 
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ol this Museum, which is in Kingsland Road, Shore- 
ditch, will be found in the Jovewan for 11th April 
anesthe It was hoped that the Grand Lodg might be 
induced to repair and preserve the building in situ, but 
up ® de sled examination it was found that the brick- 
work and piers supporting the structure were decayed 
and cracked, that dry-rot was prevalent in the abe 
of the roof, and that the front wall was ont of plumb. 
A dangerous structure notice had been issued, and the 
Thstrict Surveyor was not prepared to approve of the 
front being in wated into what would become, 
under the tinind Lodge's scheme, a public building. 
The house originally formed the western portion of a 
large Tunsion built in 1637, the designer being stated 
to be John Webb, pupil of Inigo Jones. Among the 
nS asses shave been the first two Earle of 
Bristol; Thomas Fairfax, Cromwell's Commander-in- 
Chief; the 3rd Earl of Devonshire, the 2nd Earl of 
ae the 7th Duke of Norfolk, and James 
oswell, A history of the building is given in Vol. V. 
of the L.0,C, Survey of London. . -— 


ARCHITEOTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
Report, adopted at Annual General Meeting 


' sae Poise eer Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
1M submitting their sixty-fifth annual report, re re 
that they have to record a falling-oftin tha amount of 
PY ners. as compared with last year, of £27 18s. 
As no doubt many subseribers have been uffected by 
the War, it is feared that this diminution. may be in- 
creased during the coming year, unless those who are 
i a position to do so asast the Society by either 
fugtenting their subscriptions or assisting the Council 
to obtain new subseribers. 

The sum of £1,150 15a, hus been distributed in 
erants and pensions, an increase of £141 aa compared 
with the previows year. 

: ‘The Capital Account, on the other hand, has been 
increased. The Society in this connection is greatly 
ae to the generosity of Mr. Henry L, Florence, 

iwe-President, who last June presented « donation to 
ne funded property of the Society of £1,000 City of 
mon Corporation 3} per cent. Bonds, 1914, fully- 
paid sep. For many years Mr. Florence has mani- 





fested his interest in tl Society, both by active work . 


eg tem ber of the Council and by contributions ; and 
* Council feel that the beneficial work of the Society 
i id receive no greater testimon ‘to its practical use- 
fulness ness than this handsome contribution from one with 
“0 lithnate a knowledge of its character and scope. 
The Capital was further increased by a donation of 
canis made by Mr. George Neat, actmg under the dis- 
Hak Biven to him by the will of the late Mr, Frede- 
Ch Ingle, of 24 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W., and 
a sterworth, Lincolnshire. A further instalment of 
wie received from the Executors of the late Mr. 
d Glover, making the total amount received to 
ate from this source £1,200. The Society is also in- 


debted to the Chelsea Arts Club for a donation of £50, 
and to the following donors : Mr. Balfour Abercrombie, 
£10 10s. ; Mr. C. Stanley Peach, £10 10s, ; Mr. Reginald 
St. A. Roumieu, £10 10s.; Mr. Benj. Ingelow, £10 10s.: 
Mr. W. H. Scrymgoar, £10; Mr. Frank Lishman, 
£6 lds. 6d. ; and to various donors of smaller sums, 

In the Autumn the Council were informed by the 
Executors of the late Mrs. Arthur Cates that she had 
left the Society a legacy of £1,000. As this amount 
was not, however, received before the end of the year, 
it is notineloded in the year’s Accounts. 

Shortly after the Declaration of War « Committee, 
representative of the architectural profession as o 
whole, and known as the Architects’ War Committee, 
was formed, and issued a special appeal for contribu- 
tions for the relief of members oF the profession or 
their dependants who are in distress caused by the 
War. In November this Committees handed over to 
the Society the sum of £591 19s. 6d., with the request 
that the sum should be administered in the relief of 
such cases, but that assistance need not necessarily 
be given only in the form of charitable doles. The 
Council have opened o separate account at the bank 
for this and any subsequent amounts that may be 
received from the Architects’ War Committee, and are 
distributing grants among applicants, as well as con- 





 tributing, subject to certain conditions, to the funds of 


the Professional Employment Committee and the 
London Society, both of which bodies are endeavour- 
ing to provide work for members of the profession 
who are im temporary difficulties in consequence of the 
War, At the termination of the administration of this 
fund a detailed account will be issued. 

The following, being the five senior members, retire 
by rotation from the Council: Mr. E. Arden Minty, 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr 
Sydney F. Bartleet, and Mr. E. Guy Dawber. To fill 
the vacancies caused by these retirements the Council 
have the pleasure to nommate Mr, W. Campbell Jones, 
Mr. Walter L. Spiers, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Mr. W. 
Henry White, and Mr. Edward Greenop, 

The Council have again the pleasure to nominate 
Mr. Henry L. Florence and Mr. Reginald St. A. 
Roumieu as Vice-Presidents, 

In conelading this report the Council earnestly hope 
that they may be assisted by the active co-operation 
of members of the architectural profession in obtaining 
fresh contributions, as there are indications that assist- 
ance will become a matter of greater urgency in tho 
erisia through which the country is passing at the 
present time, and that the resources of the Sotiety 


Mr. Exxest Newton, AE.A., eens of the 
Society, in moving the adoption of the report, said —— 
_ “Tn proposing the adoption of the Report, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the goal which this 
Society has had in view for so many years has at last 
been attained, and our capital has reached £20,000, [ 
would suggest that we now aim at making it £30,000. 


| 
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“ Tt is, Lam sure, quite clear to you all that large 
claims will be made on us on account of the War, and 
| fear that an ordinary appeal to the general body of 
architects will not be likely to be os successful oa 
usual, as there is no doubt that an increasing number 
is suffering from lack of work. The Government's 
decision to divert labour from building work to other 
and more pressing activities will undoubtedly stop a 
great deal of work that is in contemplation by 
municipal and other authorities, and will thus extend 
the area of unemployment amongst architects. 1 
would therefore ea i the yenerosity of those who 
are, perhaps, more fortunately situated to add to 
our funds to the utmost of their ability. If all who 
are able would follow, either exactly or us nearly as 
they could, the generous example set last year by Mr. 
Florence, we should liave no further anxieties. But I 
need not say we shall welcome all sums, large or small, 
and 1 would remind you of the old saying that * he 
dives twice who gives quickly.’ 

“In view of the action of the Government which | 
have already alluded to, it may perhaps at some 
future date become necessary to make an appeal out- 
side our own ranks, but it would, I thmk, be prema- 
ture to consider this at present. I feel, and | am sure 
that you will agree with me, that if we can do without 
this wider appeal, we should all prefer it. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the best kind of 
appeal is a personal one. I mean that each member 
of the Council, by using his personal imfluence, will 
materially assist; to increase our funds by a larger sum 
than any written or printed appeal would produce. 

“ Agistance by way of employment is,as you know, 
already being given to a large number of architects. 
This seems to me to be an excellent system. The aim 
of the cep eg branch of the War Committee ia to 

ivé this kind of help to architects in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and I am sure that I can therefore 
appeal not only to London men, but to our well-to-lo 
colleagues in every part of the country, to make a 
special response to a special appeal.” 

Mr. Newton's appeal was strongly supported by Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash, Hon. Treasurer, and subscriptions were 
forthwith received from the following gentlemen :— 

Mr. Ernest Nowton, AR.A. — .., ws £5 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash ... 
Mr: Henry Lovegrove -.. 
Mr. Albert E. Kingwet ... its 
Mr.C H. Lohr... —«- ‘i ; 

Sir Ernest George, A.RLA., bas since sent a cheque 
for £10 10s, Prior to the meeting Sa Aston Webb pre- 
sented through the President £25 to the War “Fund, 
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The question of the education and training of young 
men preparing for the architectural profession in New 
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Zealand has been for some time before the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, and it has now been decided to 
aek the Government for a grant for the purpose of establish- 


Government. ‘The Education Committee has in preparation — 
s scheme of examination for the New Zealand Institute's 
certificate of membership. a = 

‘A Fellow of the R.LB.A., Mr. Alfred Atkins, Past Presi- 


dent of the New Zealand Institute, has generous! owed. 
the Institute with funds to provide for all time» and 
a bronze medal annually to be awarded in the Prize Essay 
Competition. He has also presented a gold medal for the 

Council to bestow as they see fit, and further, with the dies — 


from which the medals may be annually struck. 


ieee 
’ 2 “' 


MINUTES. XIIL 


At the Eighty-first Annual General Meeting (heing the Thir- 
teenth Meeting of the Session 1914-15) held Monday, ord_aiwy 
1915, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Ernest Newton, AHA. Presi- 
dent, in the Chair; 24 Fellows yaaa lbifeote tr of the 
Council), 13 Associates finclucding 3 members of the Council), 
2 Licentiates, and 3 vieitore—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Monday, 19th April, having been published in the JOURNAL 
were taken as read anc 84 COT 


5 . i  Asecn in Ea 

Kdger George Cumson D elected 1896; Alfred Samuel 
Goodridge, elected 1852; Robert Francis Hodges, elected 1873 
Witfred Hoyle, eleeted 1910. | 
ie the ee of Mr. E. ny Davie Se robert who 
referred to Mr. Goodridge’s long period of membership, 1 war 
realved that a vote grcctrone and condolenne be fussed te 
hie Nelo a oe ot eh las At . ond 
ipecehee expressyye of appreciation e thaneter ond 
gens of th late Mr. Philip Webb, architect, were delivered by 
rE. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretiry, Profesunr W, R. Lethaby 
[FL Mr, J, We. Mackail, nal Me. Heltey Ricardo [F.], nnd it was 
Resotven, That the Royal Institute of Britiah Architects 
desires ta expresa ita deep regret at the death of Mr. 
Philip Webb, and do record its high appreciation of his 


distinguished carver, and odmuratic 
achievements in architecture and decoration 
(in the motion of Mr, H. V. Lanchester, Vice-Prement, it 
was reselyed te resort on the Minutes the regrets of the Insti- 
tute for the lose of its youne Associate, Mr, Wilfred Hoyle, who 








hod died at Netley Hospital from pneumonia contracted in the 
trenches while serving with the British Army in 


Mr. William Weir, Licentiate, attending for the first Ume 
since his election, was formally admitted by the | 
Counell and moved ita adoption, Mr. Wm. Woodward [/.] 


Mosers. (1. A. 'T. Middleton [4.}, A. F. Watson [F.], H- H 

wioke Langston [4.], W. H. Atkin-Berry [F.], H. A. Welch 
[4.], W. Be Davidge [4], Matt, Garbutt (F.|, Max Clarke LF} 
and F, B. Farrow [F. 


The President ahs addressed the Meeting, the motion wile 
put to the vote, and it was wil 
Rasowven, unanimously, That the Report of the Cound! 
for the official year 1914-15 be approved and adopted. 
The List of Attendances at Council and Committee Meeting® 
hold during the Seasion waa Inid upon the table. r 
Upon the motion of the President a vote of thanks waa pa’ 
to the Hon. Auditors, Mesers. FR. Stephen Ayling [ | amd 
H. A. Saul (.4-] for their services in auditing the account 
Messrs. H. Stephon Ayling [F,] and A. W. Sheppard [4-] 
were nominate! Auditors for the enauing Seaniom. 
The Meeting closed at 10 pom. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF BUILDINGS AND ASSOCIATED ARTS. 


By Barr FERREE | Hon. Corr. M., New York]. 


complete Catalogue of buildings in all countries of architectural merit down to modern times. 

That work of this kind may be coherent it is necessary to have an end, and the date 1800 is 
siggested as a convenient stopping point. This appears to be the more logical sinee comparatively few 
later structures have historical interest, while their architectural interest, in many cases, Is quite 
different from that which characterises darlier buildings. 


L 

The advantages of such a Catalogue are so obvious that no extended argument for its compilation 
seems reqiired. It would be, in brief, a vast storehouse of architectural facts, so far as modern investi- 
gation would render possible, divorced from theory and discussion. And as facta are the basis of all 
science and all history it should primarily serve as the foundation-stone for all future architectural 
lostory, By listing all buildings of architectural merit everywhere in the world it would be a final 
record of all structures existing at the time of its compilation that eome within its scope. ‘This in itself 
is a mutter of special valne, for notwithstanding the present-day interest in structures of artistic and 
historic interest, all buildings are subject to immediate destruction, or—which is often worse—transfor- 
muition. It would, moreover, ereatly heighten interest in lesser known structures by the mere fact of 
recording their existence. Every student of architecture, every one interested in buildings, is more or 
4 familiar with the creat monuments of the ages; bout there is a multitude of smaller and less 
familiar structures, often of very great interest, that might well derive additional vaine from being 
inelndad in the Cataloone, as attention would thus be direeted to them, and a substantial contribution 
tiade towards determining their position in the history of art. 

But the great arpument, if arcument be needed, is that much of this work has already been done. 
The more reason, therefore, for doing it again, on a scale at once broader or narrower. Ina broader way 
it will bring previous tnrelated effort into cohesive relationship toa general central plan. Ina narrower 
way it will summarise work that has already been done, reject the less essential for the really essential, 
antl from this different point of view bring a great accumulation of facts into the general central plin. 

The study of buildings is no new thing: the compilation of surveys, summaries, and other lists of 
buildings in geographical, national, or other civie limits,‘has long been a favourite and useful method of 
investigation by many scholars in many lands. Such work ia bemg done even more zealously to-day 
than in the past. But individual effort is necessarily lomited to mdividaal means of accomplishment. 
There still remains to be done the creater work of bringing these separated efforts together, and of sum- 
marising in one place and at one time all the work that has hitherto been done. 

Nor will the general Catalogue supplant the lesser. Though the field ts larger it must contain less 
detail, And, as -will presently appear, so far from absorbing othor work it will be rather the master key 
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Ah HIE purpose of this statement ia to bring forward 4 plan for the preparation and publication of a 
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which will unlock knowledge of what has hitherto been done, where it has been done, and where it may 
befound. Asa general guide to the literature of buildings the Catalogue will more than demonstrate its 
own value. One does not use words the less because one has a dictionary. 

Il. 

Proposed primarily as an Architectural Catalogue, the present plan meludes also the listing of such 
other forms of art as are organically related to the structure catalogued or which may be definitely 
associated with it. A medieval cathedral, for example, is quite unthinkable without its sculpture or itz 
glass. A summary of the Vatican would be incomplete without its pamted decorations, or St. Mark's 
without its mosaics. But the movable contents of a building, objects which have been brought into it, 
and which may, in time, be taken out of it, are in’a different class, and do not come withm the structural 
qualities of the building. But a catalogue of buildings that paid no attention to their sculpture, 
painted decoration, mosaic, glass, or, in the case of churches, ignored such permanent features as. 
altura, pulpits, baptismal forits, tombs and monuments, would be very incomplete indeed. Wherever 
these manifestations of artistic endeavour are present in the buildings we know to-day, they are 
integral parts of them and must be noted im the Catalogue. a 

Til. 

A Chronological Catalogue of buildings means precisely what it says, ‘The chronology of a build- 
ing is its life-history, und this is the essence of the Catalogue. In the study of architecture it 1s more 
important to know when a building was built than ite form and dimensions. The chronology i is the key 
toeverything else. It is the one great fact with which architectural history is concerned, and this is trie: 
whether it be possible to date the building by a particular year or by periods more or less definite | or 
indefinite. Chronology, therefore, is the starting point. 

And it is quite aa ential to remember that the present proposal is a Catalogue only. It is not th 
plan for an assemblage of monographs, important and valuable as that larger work would be. A Catu- 
jozue is a Catalogue, and nothing else. But the mere listing of names would, in the present instance, fall 
utterly short of accomplishing useful work. [t romains to show what should be included i in the Cats. 
logue to give it real value and utility. | 

First of all it must be remembored that every item muat be of the briefest. he numberof buildings 
to be ineluded im the Catalogue will necessarily be very great. Only the briefest information can be 
given, and a very great and very special labour will be needed to reduce every statement to the smallest 
possible limits. Obviously many minor matters must fall by the wayside, and although our Catalogue 
has not yet been begun, it may seem as though the limitations of the space that can be afforded to each 
structure would be so restrictive as to dimmish its practical value as a chronological record. This 
criticism is, however, hardly fair; for in a work of this kind it is the essential facts that tell, the leading 
dates, soto speak. Details which would burden a comprehensive monograph have, quite naturally, no 
place in the proposed Catalogue. 

But in the briefest way the Catalogue would give the country, political sub-division, city, or town 

‘in which the building is situated ; its name, if any ; a condensed and concise chrome summary of : 
its history; brief mention of structural or essential decoration, as sculpture, wall-painting san ie 
glass; and o brief bibhography, strictly limited to the most important monograph or paper in awash 
the building ia described. : 

In order that the work may be done in a systematic manner each country would form a Grand 
Division of the Catalogue. As an alphabetical arrangement of cities and towns best lends itself to realy 
reference, each structure would be listed under the eity or town in which it is situated, or by the town. 
by which it may be most readily reached if located without town limits, With each town should also. 
be given the name of ite political sub-division, as the Department in Franee, the County in England, &e- 

Should the structures in a particular division of a country, us the Departments of France, be listed 
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together, or the country itself taken as the unit for all buildings within it? This, obviously, is a 
matter for consideration, It may be pointed out, however, that many persons may know that a certain 
tnilding 13 in France without knowing in which Department it may be situated. As the purpose of the 
Catalogue is to facilitate reference and readily yield information, a single alphabetical arrangement 
under each country may be found to be the most serviceable. 

Names of buildings are highly important, not only becanse they are often of importance in them- 
sélves, but as a means of identification. Successive names, when they have been applied to the same 
structure, should also be cited. The dedicatory names of churehes should be given, a kind of informa- 
tion frequently wanting in many architectural histories ; a single item involving enormous trouble and 
research. The nature of the building, whether cathedral, monastic church, collegiate church, parish 
church, palace, house, town hall, &ce., should be added, as well as any previous or other rank or use. 

Although the chronology of the building is the essence of the Catalogue, this, as has been pointed 
ont, must be of the briefest description. Only leading and essential dates can be given, and—although 
only for the purpose of necessary condensution—many minor things ignored. This, however, is a 
inatter of detail, and would not affect the value of the Catalogue as a summary of elemental facts. 

The dating should, whenever possible, be by years or centuries, and not by periods or styles, as 
Early English, Flamboyant, &e. The meaning attached to such terms is not always the same: the 
year or century offers less opportunity for confusion. — 

Shall destroyed buildings, those that no longer exist, be incInded 2 It might seem, with the 
enormous pumber of structures that the Catalogue would be concerned with, those that have ceasud. 
to exist might be omitted, if for no other reason than to lessen the work fo be done, On the other hand, 
certain buildings no longer extant have an importance of their own in architectural history, and might, 
with some propriety, be included. Moreover, what certainty is there that any building now standing 
will continue until the completion of the Catalozue ? 

Although it is not proposed to list any structure erected after the year 1800, inv important strue- 
tural changes, such as restorations, additions and the like, made after that date to any building included 
in the Catalogue, should be noted. It is planned, in short, to completely summarise the chronological 
history of each building to the present flay. To cite two obvious examples, Recent structural 
thanges, as in the church of St. Front at Périguenx, or the rebuilding of the Campanile at Venice, shoul 
certainly be mentioned. 

Then follows a record of such subsidiary arts as are essential to the present character of the strue- 
tire; such as the sculptures which are so integrally » feature of the cathedral of Chartr: , or of the 
marvellous windows which are equally important in the same church: or the wall paintings of St. 
Savin; or the mosaies of St. Mark's : decorative features that are integrally a part of the building as 
we know it must be noted, although every reference must be of the briefest description. 

The entries under each building would then be completed by a brief bibliography, This should 
include only references of the first importance. No complete bibliography should be attempted ; only 
the one or two essential books or papers in which tho student may find a full account of the structure 
listed. In gelecting the bibliography the accessibility of the reference should be given due weight. 

















TY. 

It is apparent that the work proposed in this plan is a gigantic undertaking. It is a work no one 
Thin can hope todo. But it is work that ean be done by co-operation, and by the co-operation of many 
students and acholars in many parts of the world. 

The work should be carried out under the direction of a board of editors. ‘There should not only 
be 4 central board mana ging the whole undertaking, tot it might be helpfal to have a national board, or 
it least a national editor, for each country. The work must not only be systematized m a general way, 

but it mast be systematised in every (detail. It is work that must be both stimulated and directed. 
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Many associates will be required in the undertaking, for the field is world-wide, and it will not be pos- 


sible, in so general a survey, to depend on results already published. Workers in the field are needed 





and many of them. 


Thus students in special Imes of research would be asked to catalogue the buildings within the 
limits of their specialty. Other students, familiar with the structures of their own locality, would be 
asked to catalogue those of their own region. With many workers actively engaged in the enterprise, it 


would be possible to cover o very large field, perhaps the whole field so far as Oceidental civilisation is 
concerned, within a fairly moderate space of time. i 
Considered from this point of view the plan offers no inherent difficulties, and eontains nothing that 


may not be realised with an expenditure of effort that may, indeed, not be over great. Even the 


enormous number of entries which would enter into the Catalogue could be gathered and syste 
without more difficulties than those which confront the compiler of a dic tionary of any k . rf eet 
effort required would not be small, but there are no insurmountable difficulties. The solution of the 
problem is the united effort of many workers; anid of these, surely, there will be no lack, nor will 
enthusiasm be wantme. 






¥. 
If remains to consider the question of publication ; for the Catalogue must be published, or it will 
entirely fail in useful purpose. The publication of this work would be the largest item of expense, antl 
it may be frankly stated that this would not be slight ; but the necessary funds will surely be forth- 
coming in duo season. | 
One method would be to seek grants of moderate amount from architectural, arclieologics 
other learned societies, from imstitutions, from the universities and special schools, and from individuals, 
The number of organisations and institutions that might properly be appealed to in support of thie plan 
















is so large that a number of relatively modest subscriptions, which in no case would be a b aedan upon 
the subseribing body, would yield a total that should be ample to cover the cost of publication, — “allie 

. Tam well aware that the various organisations that might be invited to co-operate in this work 
huve many plans of their own, and even special work which absorbs their thought, their energy, and their 
means. Yet nearly all the vast effort being put forth in architectural and archeological endeavour is 
individual and separated and without relation to the work of others, But here is a plan ata OeRY 
organisation at all concerned with the seopo ofthe theme, may take part. It might very well help to 
give definite impetus to work that may now be in process of doing without a realising sense of its 
relationship to other work. [ appreciate the difficulties of bringing about this co-operation, but do not 
believe it is impossible of practical realisation. Surely it is worth trying, | mn; 

This proposal as to organisation and co-operation in the publication of the Catalogue is, however, & 
suggestion only, and is quite apart from the general plan of the work proposed. It is merely one way of 
aveomplishing the publication of the Catalogue ; other und more practical wavs may be brought for- 
ward, Itis not in any sense in integral part of the plan. | . ’ 





VL 

Such, then, is the plan, with some suggestions as to how it may be carried out, not only in the 
gathering of literiry materml, but in the matter of publication, which, after all, is the final end to be 
sought. I have indicated generalities only, for many minds must join in this work if it is to be under 
taken with a serious thought of completion, and interest that might be excited in a general plan might 
well be repelled by insistence on details. The idea, 1 venture to Bink oi die aporbeae timer rays 
inethods of realisation than have here been brought forward may be propose a. The veal point ae 
how to do the thing, but to doit. I believe it to be well worth the effort, to be worth any effort. 
merely make the suggestion of what seems good and aseful work waitin w to be dade. oe Et 


It need hardly be pointed out that the original draft of this proposal wassmade before the present | 
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dreadfal war, with its hideous devastation of loved monoments, was begun. If a further argument for 
the utility of this work were needed it has surely been answered in the most em phatic way. Not only 
has a ruthless ‘war shown that many most important monuments have been swept into destraction in 
the course of a few months, but the recent earthqnake in Italy has demonstrated the danger that con- 
fronts inany important structures from natural injury. ‘The present is, of course, no time to bring 
forward # plan for ternational co-operation as has here bean suggested, but surely wt no time will the 
importance of such a general Catalogue of Buildings be brought closer home to ihe student of archi- 


tecture. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1914-1915. 
Adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 3rd May, 1915. 
_y INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 20 Meetings, of which the 
S Council elected in June have held 16, The following Committees appointed by the Couneil 
' have met and reported from time to time on the matters referred to them :— 





Competitions Committee, Selection and General Porposea Committee, 
Fellowship Drawings Committee. Paria Architectural Exhibition Committee. 
Finance and House Committee. Honorary Members Committee, 

Official Architecture Committee, Annual Dinner Committee, 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. Conditions of Contract Revision Committer, 
Sessional Papers Committee. Architects’ War Committes and Sub-Committees, 
Town Planning Committee. Timber Specification Committee. 

Constitutional Committee. 


Particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report ander various headings. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows : Bernard William Hurt Brameld, John 
Brooke, Frederick Dare Clapham, Richard Creed, Henry Dawson, William Henry Duffield, 
William Newton Dunn, Stockdale Harrison, Edwin Arthur Johnson, Henry Seton Morris, James 
Herbert Stones. Retired Fellows: Wdward Ingress Bell, Samuel Wlint Clarkson, Harry Wilkinson 
Moore. Associates; Alfred Aitchison, Arthur Charles Bulmer Booth, George Herbert Burstow, 
Jonathan Tebbs Bottle, Anstin Heyes, Wilfred Hoyle, Frederic Kirk, James Lindsay, Arthur Marshall, 
Francis Thomas William Miller, John Henry Arthur Phillips, John James Smith, Christopher Boswood 
Thomas, Samuel Douglas Topley, Thomas Robert Whittaker. Licentiates : Ernest George Allen, 
William Bell, Thomas Woodbridge Biggs, Godfrey Colles, John Henry Cossar, Thomas Monkman, 
Bailey Seott Murphy, John Preece, Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin, Thomas Sinclair, William Cowley 
Stovenson, William Basil Stefanoni, George Tinniswood, Honorary Associates: Walter Crane, Sir 
Edwin Durning-Laurenee, Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, The Earl of Wemyss. Hon. Corresponding 
Members : Johannes Otzen. Obituary notices of many of these members have appeared in the Jourwau, 
The Couneil desire to record their profound regret at the sudden death of one of their youngest members, 
Mr. 8. Douglas Topley, who had so recently entered upon an honourable and promising eareer. 

Merabershig The following tabular statement shows the present subseribing membership of the Royal 

Institute compared with corresponding periods of 1911, 1912, 1918, and 1914 :— 


Obituary, 








Your. Fellawe. Asweiates, Hun. Astocintes, Total. 
1911 862 1,509 55 2,426 
1912 859 1,581 56 2,496 
1915 347 1,630 4 2,551 
1914 852 1,695 56 2,605 
1915 657 1715 54 -Oa4 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 29 Fellows have been elected, 57 Asso- 
Cultes, and 3 Honorary Associates, 
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There are 2,017 Licentiates on the roll. Since the publication of the last Annual Report 
15 Licentiates have passed the Examination sag. for election to the Fellowship, and 
12 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. , 
The Progressive Wxaminations were held in Wane and November-December 1914. Tha 
Preliminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, 
evecscal Manchester, and Newcastle, The Intermediate was hold in taondon, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle. The Final and Special Examina- 
tions were held in London, and the Special Examination for candidates overseas in July 1914 in 
Melbourne, and in December 1914 in Toronto. The Council desire to record their thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and the Examination (Committees of the 
various Allied Societies. ‘The results are shown in the following table :— 





7ne Beasene: 








Admitted, Evempid. Examined. Passed. Brlegated. 
Prueammany Exawmmatiox . : : 227 TS 154 I 43 
IstenmeniaTre ExaMrratios . ‘ « 165 48 115 mas) 49 
Finan asp Srecot Examieations 133 = 1S 62 “Tl 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. George Eric Francis. 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as Distriet Surveyor in Lado. and for 
candidature as Building Surveyor under Loeal Authorities, was held in London in October 1914, Thera’ 
were 5 candidates, of whom 2 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Hon. Examiners for the eontinaanee of their invaluable services. 

The second Studentship at the British School at Rome awarded under the Henry Jarvis 
The Henry Bequest was awarded to Mr. Ernest Cormier, who ia now in residence at Rome, and read 7 
; Studentship. Jarvis Scholarship at the Architectural Association was awarded to Mr. A. B. Hat 3 
The Competition for the Scholarships and Studentships at the British School at Rome will | 
not be held this year on account of the War. 
= During the Session the following Papers have been read ;— 
16th Nov.; “The Future of the Surrey Side," by Paul Waterhouse LF]. 
14th Dee, ; , “The Work of the late John Belcher, R.A.," by J.J, Jonas [F-]. 
18th Jan. : “ Ecolesiastical Buildings of Northern Italy,” by F.C. Eden, 
15th Feb, : * Architectural Sculpture in Spain,” by Andrew N. Prontice [F. } 
15th March : * English Church Monuments,” by James Williams. 
29th March: “ King's College Hoepital," by W. A. Pite [F.]. 
19th April: “The Design and Construction of Buildings for Industrial Purposes,” by Segar Owen [F.]. 
The following Paper remains to be read :— 
Tith May: “The Evolution of the Architectural Competition,” by H. ¥, Lanchester L[F.]. 


Since the issao of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following pentle- 








Appointmen** men to serve aa representatives of the Royal Institute -— 
Cheltenham Town Planning Conference and ate June 1914 . Professor S. D. Adshead. 
Professional Classes War Relief Council . » The Preadent and the Secretary. 
Belgian Town Planning Conference . . « ‘The President and Sir Aston Webb, B.A. 
Organising Committee Belgian Town Planning Ciabstanohea : . Mr. H. ¥. Lanchester. 
University of London Architectural Education Committee . . Mesers John Slater and H. ¥. Lanchester. 
Belgian Town Planning Joint Committee : Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 


During the course of the year the President bina secoantad the following architecta to act as 
Arbitrators in connection with building disputes -— 


Atkin- Berry, W. H, Cuhitt, H. W. Little, J. W. Snell, A. Saxon. 
Awdry, GC. Dunkerlny, F. B. Mathews, J. Donglass, Shepherd, Herbert. 
Bidlake, W. H. (aarbutt, Matt. Munby, Alan EF, Slater, John. 
Clarke, Max. Goteh, J. Alfred. Niven, T), Barclay, Stoner, Alfred. 
Creaawell, H. 0. Greenop, Edward. Peach, (. Stanley, White, W. Henry. 
Cross, A. W. &. Hubbard, George. Batchell, H. A, Woodward, Wm. 
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_ The following have been the President's appointments to Assess 
™* commencing May 1914 -— 
Sunderland P ie a - Boys’ Sehool . r or . * r 
Southport = . . © ‘Technical Schoola a # = . 
Seaham Harbour. . . Counoil Chambers and Offices . 
a Homes =e" beer ! - 


Compati 





. New Numes'Home  . 3. >; 
. Policeand FireStation . 6k 


* # + b 


: Extension of the Harris Academy — 
+ - Erection of 14 blocks of cottages =. 





= 





TO . . Town Planning . . * . Reginald Blom fied 
Plymouth . . .  , (Co-operative Society Premises. . . Paul Waterhouse, 
Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants 
Architectural Association . = =. =,  . £350 0 O Prince of Wales's Fund eo 
Architectural Association (from the Ander- Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps . 
n-Webb Fund) . —. - - » 250 0 0 Architectural Association Sketch Book 25 
Architects’ War Committee Special Reliof Fund 250 0 0 Royal Architectural Museum .  . 21 
Exhibition of Architecture, Paris, 1914 , » 281 0 O British Schoolat Rome . : , 2 @1 4 
Library Fund »  , Ok, . Bo 0 0 
The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to M. Jean Louis Pascal for his distinguished services as 
) ar Of architecture and for his executed works as an architect. M. Pascal was 
unfortunately prevented by delicate health from being present at the Royal Gold Medal 
meeting, but the Medal was received on his behalf by M. Rowx of the French Embassy. — 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. Frank Darling,of Toronto, for his executed 
Works a3 an architect, His Majesty the King has graciously signified lis approval of the award, and 
the Medal will be pre sented to Mr. Darling at the General Meeting on the 21st June. 

The War, 2 Consequenee | 
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of the outbreak of the War it was decided that the consideration of all 
) matters of policy of a controversial nature should be deferred. The question of a new 
“harter and of the formation of a Register of Architects has therefore remained in abeyance. 

More than 1,200 members of the architectural profession are now embodied m various branches of 
the Forces, and it has been decided to remit the subscriptions of all Members and Licentiates of the 
lnstitute who are serving their country in this way. | 

The Prige Competitions for the year have been postponed for twelve months, and arrangements have 
been made to avoid the penalising of candidates for the Examinations who have joimed the Colours. 

_\ grant of 100 guineas has been made to the National Relief Fund ; and the Architects’ Volunteer 
—— Corps, which was formed by the Architectural Association, has received financial and other 
HS318 tance, ) 

A register of Belgian architects who have come to England as war refugees has been compiled, and 
‘ome of the privileges of Institute membership have been granted to them during the period of the War. 
'n conjunction with other artistic and learned societies, the Royal Institute submitted a protest 
‘o the American Goverment against the destruction of buildings and monuments by the Germans in 
Belgium and France, 

The financial difficultiea of the Architectural Association, arising from thw patriotic action of so 
many of its members and students, have been sympathetically considered by the Coune : 
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shown their appreciation of the value of the educational work of the Association by makmg a special 
grant of £250 in addition to the usual annual grant of £100, and by making a further grant of £250 from 
the balance of the Anderson-Webb Fund. ol 

The question of the desirability of drawing up special “* War clauses "’ for use in connection with 
the R.1.B.A. Form of Contract was very carefully considered by the Council, who had the benefit of the 
advice of the Practice Committeo, and it was finally decided that no official action in this direction was 
advisable. The course of events in the building trade since the early weeks of the War appears to 
indicate that this decision was a wise one, 

A few days after the beginning of the War the President summoned a meeting to consid 
what action should be taken in view of the crisis, and as a result of this meeting 4 committee, known 
ag the Architects’ War Committee, was formed, which had the advantage of the services of members of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, the Architectural Association, and the Society of Architects, and of 
architeeta not connected with any of the architectural societies, 

With the aid of two subordinate committees, known as the Selection Committee and the Profea- 
aional Employment Committee, a great deal of valuable work has been done. Assistance has heen. 
offered and given to the War Office and other Government departments, a substantial contribution to 
the National Relief Fund has been raised by subscriptions from members of the profession, and a 
War Relief Fund for Architects has been instituted, which has already been instrumental in relieving 
distress arising from unemployment in the profession. | : 

The interests of the profession have been safeguarded by the assiduous personal efforts of the 
President, who has been in constant communication with various departments of the Government smee 
the outbreak of the War. 

The scheme for the establishment of a Legal Defence Union for Architects, which was 
py petro aig referred to in the last Annual Report, was submitted to the members at a Special General 

Meeting, but im the absence of a quorum no progress could be made with the consideration 
of the scheme drafted by the Board of Professional Defence, | 

The Council have taken the necessary action in connection with all the complaints a3 to the 
Professional professional conduct of members that have been laid before them, Several members have 
| been dealt with under the provisions of By-laws 24 and 25 for taking part in competitions 
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whieh had been vetoed by the Council. It has been decided to publish an advertisement in selected — 


newspapers from time to time warning the public against professional advertising by architects. 


The Scheduie Lhe discussion of the revised Schedule of Charges has been completed, und the new seale 


of Charges. = yi] he brought into operation by the Council in due course. 


iain The Committee mentioned in the last Annual Report has completed its consideration af 


Architecture. the matters referred to it, and has presented its Final Report to the Council. ‘This Report 
is of such m controversial nature that the present is not a suitable time for its discussion, and the 
Council have accordingly decided to defer its consideration for stx months. 


On the recommendation of the Committee mentioned in the last Annual Report a number 


focieties, ~«—-«Of desirable changes have been made in the organisation and the boundaries of several of the 
Societies. 
| The usual Financial Statement appended to this Report indicates that, in spiteof theadverse 


the exammation fees paid by Students are the principal causes which have led the Finance and House 


effects of the War, the finances of the Royal Institute are in a satisfactory state. The 
remussion of the subscriptions of those members who are serving with the Forees and the BO pe im 


Committee to anticipate a small deficiton the year 1915. Whet normal conditions again exist it is to” 


he expected that there will be a substantial surplus of income over expenditure. 
The liquidation of the Architectural Union Compan Vv has now 


been completed, and the Company's 
lease has been transferred to the Royal Institute. ; ssa 3 
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CHANGES IN THE EXAMIN 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held thirteen meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report. 

Mr. Ermest Newton, who had acted as Chairman since July, 1912, resigned the office on his 
eloction as President, and Mr. John Slater, Vice-Chairman, was elected Chairman, Mr. George 
Hubbard was eleeted a Vice-Chairman in Mr. Slater’s place. 

The following Committees have met and reported from time to on the matters referred to 
them—viz., Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemptions, Preliminary Examination, Jomt Com- 
mittee of Board and Examiners. 

Problems in Design.—During the year 469 designs have been received and adjudicated on, 
and of these 829 have been approved, being a decrease of 55 and 44 respectively on the previous 
year, this result being doubtless due to the War. ‘These designs have been publicly exhibited 
in the Galleries of the Royal Institute for three days after each adjudication, and a large number of 
visitors have availed themselves of the opportunity of viewmg them. The Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board, have reserved the Galleries for the future for the bi-monthly examination 
and exhibition of these designs. | 

The Examinations —The Board have conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the results 
as reported to the Council have been published. Candidates for the Final Examination are now re- 
quired to deposit with the Moderator at the end of the first day of the Examination in Design a tracing 
showing the general lines of his design. An additional three hours on the third day of the Examination 
have been allotted to this subject. With the approval of the Council, the Preliminary Examination will 
he discontinued after June, with the exception of the subjects of Freehand Drawing and Geometrica} 
Drawing or Perspective; but every candidate for registration as Probationer must satisfy the Board 
that he has attained a sufficient standard of general education. In connection therewith the Bourd 
have had under consideration a proposal from H.M. Board of Education with reference to a scheme for 
‘mproving the existing arrangements for the Examimations in Secondary Schools in England. After 
Consideration of the scheme, the Board have recommended the Council to accept a passin the first Exami- 
nation which the Board of Education propose to institute as satisfactory evidence of the candidates 
having attamed a sufficient standard of general education, 

With reference to the Intermediate and Final Examinations the Board gratefully acknowledge the 
ingrudging labour which for many years past has been given by the Honorary Examiners to these 
[xuminations, but it wus felt that with the larce number of different Examiners for the same subjects it 
was difficult to maintain a uniform standard for all the candidates, and, after lengthy and careful con- 
sideration, the Board prepared a scheme for modifying the Examinations, reducing the number of 
Examiners, and recognising their work by payment from the Institute funds. It was found that in all 
the kindred professional societies which hold Examinations the fees paid by the eandidates were con- 
siderably higher than those in operation at the Institute, and the Board believe that by raising these 
fees a fund would be formed from which adequate remuneration could be paid to the Examiners without 
'renehing largely on the genefal funds of the Institute. The alterations recommended are that: as to 
'he Preliminary Examination the fee should remain as at present ; for the Intermediate the fee should 
be £6 68. instead of £8 $s. ag at present ; the Vinal fee £6 fs. instead of £4 4s. ; and the Special £10 10s. 
instead of £6 fs, In the two latter cases the Examination fees are to cover the Entrance Fee paid hy 
Associates, | 

The modifications suggested in the Examinations are aa follow : 











INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
_ Subject A—Two Paper an the Principal Styles and (General History of Architecture, and the purpose of Architectural 
Features in relation to the buildings in which they oveur, = . | . 
Subject B— Twp Papers on (1) Simple Applied Constroction in Elementary Design and the Properties and Uses of Ordinary 
Building Materials. (2) Theoretical, including Stmnmses. and Strains 
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Subject C.—A paper dealing with one of the following subjects >— | ; -. 
els recaecst Nt deca yee Keowtaign al one of the following periods, to be scleeted by the Candidate = 
2 Marnematios ax Mromawics.—Algebra, up to and incloding the binomial theorem.—The use of the Slide Rule— 
Plane Trigonometry, inclading the Solution of Triangles.—Deseriptive Geometry, including the Mensurution of simple 
Plane and Solid Figures.—Simplo Conie Sectiona treated geometrically.—General Statics and Dynamirs, incloding 
graphic atatios. | 
3. Desiax—Dovaling with simple subjects, 
Subject A to be divided between two Examiners, who shail also take the Papers in Sufject C1. 
Subject B to be divided between two Examiners, who shall also take Subject C2. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. ae 
Subject A—Iecign for Building of moderate dimensions, or a portion of a more important edifice, to be made from particu- 
jars given. Drawings to comprise plans, elevation and section, to a scale of {-inch to the foot, same details tos large scale, with 
a sketch perspective. The subject will be communicated in general terme to the Student some days before the Examination, 
Subject B.—Too Papers on Conatruction, including Iron and Steel Construction, Forro-Cancrete Shoring and Underpinning- 
Subject C.—Hygiene, including Drainage, Ventilation, Heating, Lighting and Water Supply. 
Subject D.—The Properties and Uses of Building Materials. 
Sebjeet &.—The Ordinary Proctico of Architecture, including Specifications and the Law of Contracts. a 
Subject Band Subject 0 to be divided between the two Examiners who act the Papers in Subjects Al, #2, and €2 of the Inter-. 
mediate Examination. 
Subject C and Subiect E to be divided between two Examiners. All the foregoing Examiners to be paid, 
With reference to the Deaign (Intermediate and Final) and Thesis, it was suggested that at present thee: Examiners should 
remain twopaicl 4 ou. 

The whole of these modifications, which were subsequently approved by the Couneil, would have 
come into operation this year had it not been for the outbreak of the War, and it 1s hoped that the new 
scheme will be in full working order next year. | 

The Board, with the approval of the Council, have granted the following specific privilege 
dates who have jomed the Colours : | mee: 

Candidates for the Intermediate Examination whooe Testimonies of Study are approved to be registered as Students 
Candidates for the Final Examination who haye had one or moro Problems in Design approved may be exempted 
from submitting others. ’ 

On the recommendation of the Examiners, the time for the Written and Graphie portions of the 
Statutory Examination has been extended from one to two days. i 

Education Facilities—The Ulster Society of Architects have asked the Board to inspect the 
School of Architecture at the Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, with a view to its being placed 
on the list of recognised schools, Mr. Pan) Waterhouse, as the representative of the Board, vi i “d 
the School. ~After consideration of Mr. Waterhouse’s report, tho Board—while not at present placing 
the School on the list of those whose course is recognized as exempting from the Intermediate 
Examination—have recommended the Council to insert particulars of the School amongst the Eduea- 
tional Facilities in Ireland mentioned in the Katenpan, | 

Recognized Schools of Architectwre.—The Certificate of the two full years’ course at the Robert 
Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen, anpplemented by three years’ work in the evening classes, 1 
now accepted by the Board as exemptmg from the Intermediates Examination. Mr. H. 1 
Lanchester, who visited the School at the request of the Board, and reported favourably on the course 
of study there, has been appointed the External Examiner to the School. | 

Foreign Studenis in English Architectural Schools.—Candidates other than British subjects who 
are desirous of possessing evidence of their having obtained the status though not the rank of an 
Associate of the Royal Institute will for the future be admitted to Final Examination, and 1 
the event of their passing will be furnished with a certificate to that effect. 

National Scholarshiys.—The Board, at the request of the Board of Education, have conducted 
the Examination of candidates for the National Scholarships in Architecture. These candidates 
are required to pass the Intermediate Examination, but are exempt from submitting the Testimome 
of Study required from Institute candidates. | 
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REPORT OF THE, ART STANDING COMMITTEE 


' The Board of Education have consulted the Board with reference to the awarding of National 
Art Scholarships, and have been informed that if the Scholarships are to be held at a Final School 
they should be awarded before candidates have passed the Final Examination, but that if such 
Scholarships are in the nature of Travelling Studentships they should be awarded after the ean- 
didates haye passed the Final Examination. 





REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Seven meetings of this Committee haye been held sinte the issue of the last Report. | 

Mr. Kedward Warren has acted aa (Chairman, Mr. H. H. Statham a3 Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. A. 
Wyatt Papworth and Harry Redfern as Honorary Secretaries. 

Of many matters which have engaged the attention of this Committee during the Session the 
following are perhaps the most important — 

A proposal to convert the old Grammar School of Rdward the Sixth at Shrewsbury (now a library) 
into municipal offices was dealt with at some length. Happily the scheme has now been abandoned. 

The proposal to demolish the interesting building in Great Queen Street, W.C., known as “ Bos- 
well's House," has been the subject of great concern to the Committee, who have very carefully 
considered the matter. Various ways of presenting the case against demolition to the freeholder— 
both alone and in conjunction with other societies—have been fully discussed. It has been found 
impossible, however, to save the building, which has now been pulled down, but it is hoped that arrange- 
nents may be made by which some portion of the fagade may be re-erected in one of the Galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, . 

This museum, desiring to add to its collection of measured drawings of old work (especially French, 
German, Spanish, and Seandinavian), invoked the assistance of the Institute with this end in view. The 
Committee is of opinion that the object might perhaps be attained by directing the attention of students 
and others te it through « suitable paragraph in the Institute Journal. 

The scheme now on foot to do away with the present picturesque wooden bridge spanning the 
Thames at Goring, and to replace it by one of ferro-conerete, has evoked no little dismay. The matter 
has been diseussed at considerable length, with the result that steps are now being taken to influence 
Opinion against the change, or at least to insure that if possible the design of the new bridge shall be in 
harmony with its surroundings. | 

The question of holding exhibitions in the Institute Galleries is one which has received attention 
at the hands of this Committee, who drew up and presented a report to the Council thereon, in view of 
arranging for an exhibition of rare prints and drawings in the near future. It was felt, however, that 
the present time is not entirely opportune, and the scheme is therefore set aside for the moment ; but 
it 1s hoped to bring it forward again when circumstances permit. | 

_ A sub-committee has been appointed to consider the incidence of certain sections of the London 
Building Act upon Design. Several meetings have been held by this sub-committee, but the result of 
its deliberations is not yet available. The question, though difficult and intricate, is one which is felt 
'o be important and worthy of consideration. | | 

Suggestions for Papers for the forthcoming session have occupied the Committee's attention, and 
4 somewhat lengthy list has been drawn up and submitted for approval. he subjects range over 4 
wide field, and it is thought that some of them may meet with approval and success if suitable authors 
tan be found, | 








REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Seven meetings of the Vommittee have been held since the election of the present members. At 
the beginning of the Session the following officers were elected : Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A., Chavrman ; Mr. 


CE. Sayer, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C. Harrison Townsend and Mr. W. G. Newton, M.A., Hon. Secretaries. 
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During the course of the Session the Chairman, Mr, W. H. Ward, and Mr. W. G. Newton (Hon. 
Seeretary) having enlisted, resigned their positions on the Committee. Mr. Sayer was thereupon 
appointed Chairman, and Mr, Martin 8. Briggs undertook the position of junior Hon. Secretary. 

The schemes which the Literature Committee have had under consideration for some time, with 
regard to providing furniture for the better preservation of the Institute's collection of drawings, 
have been again considered by the Committee, and further reports with estimates of coat having OT 
submitted to the Council were approved. The work is now in hand and the new fittings, it is hoped, 
will shortly be placed im the Library. A further addition to the Library furniture will be a more con- 
venient and larger type of table for the use of readers, 

The Committee have been in communication with the Science Committee in order that the collec- 
tion of scientific books in the Reference and Loan Libraries may be extended and kept up to date. 

The Committee have decided to subsoribe for the J. M. Whitelaw Memorial publication. | 

The Librarian bas been allowed to make a further choice of books from the Library of the late Mrs. 
Arthor Cates, through the courtesy of Miss M. Rose (her niece), who has also presented a collection of 
casts of intaglios. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. Arthur Keen, a collection of original drawings by A. W. Pa qin was 
presented by Mr, J, Williams. 

The question of the continuance of the subscriptions for (rerman periodicals having been considared, 
the Committee decided that the subseriptions should be discontinued during the period of the War. 

Many valuable books have been purchased durmeg the vear, the titles of which have been published 
in the Supplement to the Institute Journat. 

The Committee have under consideration the advisability of compiling an index of Belgian and 

French architectural works which have been destroyed during the War in Franee and Belgium. It is 
proposed to confine the index to works which already form part or may be added to the Institute 
collection. “a 

The Committee have made appointments of members for the respective Sub-Committees : Records 
Sub-Committee, Sessional Papers Sub-Committee, and the Jounwat and Kanexpar Sub-Committee. 

The following is the Librarian’s Keport to the Committee :-— 

During the twelve months ending the SIst March of the present year 200 volumes have been added to 
the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts 
of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 79 volumes and 15 paniphilets, 

The number of works purchased comprised 121 volumes, of which 42 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 4.632. 

The number of books issued on loan was 2,372. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or ta 
Students and Probationers, was 114. 

The number of books issued through the post was 298. 

During the first months of the war, the attendance of readers in the Library diminished, and fewer books 
were issued on loan. 

Donations of hooks, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from His Majesty the King, Mr. Robert 
Williams, Sir William Chance, Herr Alajos Hausmann, Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. B, 'T. Batsford, Mr. T. Fisher — 
Unwin, Mr. W, R. Ware, Miss M, E. L. Rose, Mr. Stanley Peach, Mr. G. A. Taylor, Mr. Francis Bond, Mr. 
R. A. Cram, Mr. E. A. Jollye, Messrs. Chatto and Windns, Mr. J. Williams, Mr, Andrew Oliver, Mr. Ronald P- 
Jones, Mr. W. H. Goodyear, Mimetero det Lavori Pubhlici (Ttaly), Engineering Standards Committee, Arch 
logical Survey of India, &e 

Among the books sacred or presented during the year may be mentioned: Barozzi da Vignole's 
Réylea des Cing Ovdree d Architecture: Boase’s Les Ovdres de Tt. Arehitecture anti gt, &c. ; Ebersalt and Thiers’ 
Les Eqglises de Constantinople; Joyeu's Mexican Archeology; Havertield’s Ancient Town Planning ; Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell's Pulace and Mosque at Ukkaulir ; La Hire's L’ Architecture civile {in manuscript) =» Molmenti’s 
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Fence; De la Rue's Traité de la Coupe des Pierres; Venturi's Storia dell’ arte Italiana (in continuation) ; 
Perrault’s Alwégé dee dix livres d' Architecture de Vitruve; Contet’s Les Viewx Hétely de Paris: Yriarte's 
Florence and Venice; Hausmann's The Royal Palace at Buda-Pesth ; St. John Hope's Windsor Castle; Guicciar- 
dino's Beljiee, sive inferioris Germania deseriptio; Gusman’s EL" Ari décoratif de Rome (in continuation) ; 
Scott's drehitenture of Humanism, &e.; Depage and others, Les Constructions des Héptawr; Richards's 
Report... an the condition, improvement, and town-planning of the City of Caleutta ; Ross's Florentine Villas ; 
Hewison's The Runic Roods of Ruthwell ond Beireastle, dc. 

LIBRARY STATISTICS 1914-15. ~ 








REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Twelve meetings have been held since the date of the last Report, of which two have been special 
Ineetings, 

The officers elected at the commencement of the session were: Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman ; 
Mr. Edward Greenop, Vice-Chairman: Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt. Garbutt, Honorary 
Secretaries, 

The Committee have had under consideration various matters, of which the following are the 
niost important :— _ 

Revision of Conditions of Contract—As was recorded in the last Report, the Sub-Committee 
dealing with this matter were by their own desire relieved of their task, and on the suggestion of the 
Committee, the Council, towards the end of last session, appointed a Special Committee to deal with 
the subject and to sit continuously until their labours are completed. This Committee are still at 
work, 

The question of a Form of Sub-Contract and the position of the sub-contractor generally, to 
which reference was made in the Committee's last Report, have been referred to the Special Com- 
mittee, and it is understood that a Report on these matters has been made to the Couneil. 

Sessional Paper —The Committee were to have been responsible for short Papers to be read at 
in ordinary meeting on “ The Revision of Metropolitan and Provincial Building Regulations,” but, 
‘n view of the appointment by the Local Government Board of a Departmental Committee to deal 
with the subject, before whieh Committee the Institute might be represented, it was considered 
‘csirable to postpone any public discussion on the subject until after the Local Government Board 
has issned its Report. | | 

Noles. on Dilapidations—The suggested revision of the Institute Handbook on Dilapidations 
originally published under the e@eis of the Committee in 1908, and which is now out of print, has been 
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submitted in draft by Messrs. Sydney Perks and Hdward Greenop, and is being considered by the 
Committee. 

Special Committees —The arrangement initiated by the Council last session, whereby the 
Beaniting Committees were requested to supervise and control various Committees which had kithert: 
n appoimted by and had reported directly to the Council, was replaced this session by an arrs 
sant whereby such Committees became Sub-Committees of the various Standing Committees. Under | 
this scheme the Practice Committee were requested to appoint Sub-Committees to deal with questions 
of professional conduct. ‘The two first-named subjects having been dealt with by the general body 
of the Institute, it was only found necessary to appoint the Professional Conduct Sub-Committee, 
to which all questions relating to professional conduct have been referred. By this Sub-Committee 
a large amount of very useful work has been done under the chairmanship of Mr. George Hubbard, 
with Mr. Kdwin Gunn as Hon. Secretary, and it promises to become a most useful adjunct to the 
Practice Committee in relieving it of a considerable amount of detailed work. 

Professional Conduct, de.—At the invitation of the Council, the Committee made suggestic 
which have been adopted for bringing more prominently before the Members and Licentintes of the 
Institute in the Kanenpar and elsewhere the various rules laid down by the Institute on the subject 
of professional conduct, &c., to which a note as to suctioneering and estate agency has been added. 
The Committee are now considering, at the request of the Council, the compilation of a more explicit 
and amplified Code of Rules on the whole subject. 

Arbitrators under the R.1.B.A, Contract— The frequency with which the President is appealed to 
for the appointment of arbitrators under the R.I-B.A. Contract appeared to render it desirable that 
stereotyped Forms of Application and Appointment should be employed. The Committee has 
prepared such Forms and they have been adopted for the use of the President. 

In view of the increasing number of cases in which arbitration proceedings prove abortive after 
the appointment of an arbitrator by the President, and of the consequent losa occasioned to arbitra- 
tors, it has been found advisable to prepare some suggestions for their use, These suggestion: 
approval by the Institute's Solicitors, are being published in the Journwan and issued as an Institute 
Paper. 

War Clauses in Conditions of Contract The Committee, at the request of the Council, | arefu 
considered the best means of dealing with the difficulties in building operations arising out of the 
war crisis. They appointed a Sub-Committee, which interviewed representatives of the builders 
and obtained their views, and devoted a considerable amount of time and trouble to the drafting of 
special clauses for insertion in the Conditions of Contract, and to the preparation of a very careful 
Report on the subject. The Committee’s recommendations, however, were not adopted by the 
Council. 

South Australian Institute of Architects and Chari ges for Plans.—The question of the desirability 
inging by percentage for additional copies of plans, &c. Supplied to builders was referred by the 
South Australian Institute of Architects to the Council for its opinion, and by the Couneil to the Com- 
mittee, who reported that they did not consider such a basis of charging could be recommended. 

Conerete Institute and Standard Measurement for Reinforced Conerete-—The Concrete Institute 
having submitted to the Vouncil a draft Form for the Standardization of the Measurement of Rem- 
forced Concrete, this was referred to the Committee, and after careful consideration by a Sub-Com- 
mittee, was approved, with the rider that reinforced concrete should be shown on the architect's 
drawings, and the quantitites for if taken off in the usual way. A suggestion that the Institute 
should take part in a conference on the subject with the Contrete Institute was also approved. 

Kindred Soceties.—It 1s gratifying to record that several enquiries have been received from 
kindred societies inviting the co-operation of the Institute in dealing with points of professional pric | 
tice. Amongst them may be mentioned an enquiry from the Surveyors’ Institution in regard to the 
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question of attendance on sub-contractors, and the questions from the South Australian Institute 
af Architects and the Concrete Institute referred to above. 

Members’ Queries —A large number of enquiries bearing upon points of professional practice 
und kindred matters have been received and dealt with. Of these, nearly one-half were concerned 
with difficulties arising out of the existing Conditions of Contract and the Schedule of Charges, and it 
may fairly be anticipated that a large number of the difficulties which arise in the use of both these 
documents will be removed when their respective revisions have been adopted. Most of the enquiries 
received, being necessarily of a confidential character, cannot be referred to in detail. In regard 
to questions as to professional charges, the growing number of cases which have been submitted to 
the Committee by Members and Licentiates from all parts of the country asking for advice as to the 
reasonableness of professional charges, and often accompanied by a considerable mass of documents 
and drawings, involving the expenditure of a large amount of time and labour for even their cursory 
perusal and examination, has compelled the Committes to decline in future to give opinions on such 
matters, especially when submitted ex parte, and likely to lead to legal proceedings, unless some matter 
of principle is involved. In accordance with their established practice, the Committee continue 
to be careful to express no opinion on matters sub-judice or on ex-parte statements, expressions of 
opinion on which might be detrimental to their brother professionals. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

“mee the date of their last Report the Science Standing Committee have held ten meetings, of which 
one was specially convened. ‘he attendance at each meeting averaged approximately ten, Officers for 
the current session were elected as follows : Chairman, Mr. Frederic R. Farrow ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
i. W. M. Wonnacott: Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Geo. Leonard Elkington and Osborn C. Hills. 

Westminster Hall Roof.—On 18th June 1914 the Committee were enabled to inspect the roof of 
Westminster Hall, and its defective condition was then eclogely examined from the temporary scaffolding 
by eight members. Mr. Frank Baines, M.V.O., Principal Architect in charge of Royal Palaces, etc., 
kindly attended and desenbed the remedial works to be undertaken by H.M. Office of Works under his 
direction. The Committee look forward to paying a further visit during the actual progress of the 
work of reinforcing the roof trusses. = 

Tests on the Weathering Properties of Building Stones—The Committee have appointed a emall Sub- 
Committee to make a further inspection and report on the present condition of the samples of stone 
undergoing the weathering test at the Geological Museum, London. 

B.C.0, Drainage Bylaws.—The Committee regret that till the London County Couneil decide 
that revision of the existent drainage Bylaws be undertaken, no.opportunity will arise to make use of 
the suggestions for essential amendment and simplification therein which were the outcome of the 
labours of the Sub-Committee, who gave mueh time and careful consideration to this subject. 

Waste Pipes from Lavatory Basins in the Metropolitan Water Board Area.—On the recommendation of 
the Committee, the Council wrote to the Metropolitan Water Board on the subject of a new requirement 
which the Board were seeking to enforce in regard to the arrangement of lavatory basin overflows. In 
the opinion of the Committee this requirement and the permissive alternatives were open to grave objec- 
ton on more grounds than one, and hope was expressed that for the reasons stated in the Council's letter 
the requirement would be withdrawn. No reply beyond a formal acknowledgment having come to 
hand, the Committee requested the Council to press for a reply and to publish their letter to the Board 
in the R.LB.A, Jounwan, as the Committee were of opinion that a continuance of compliance with the 
requirement by Architects and others, in the absence of the requisite information on which to resist it, 
would prejudice the prompt withdrawal of the requirement hoped for by the Committee and the Council. 
The Council have, however, decided not to publish the correspondence pending receipt of the Board's 
reply, for which they have pressed. 

Timber Specification.—The Council have at length approved the report and draft specification 
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submitted by the Committee last session, and have requested the Committee to take steps for the 
further necessary discussion of the subject with representatives of the Institute of Builders and the 
Timber Trades’ Federation. The Committee have appointed a Sub-Committee for this purpose. 

Researches on Timber No information has reached the Committee as to the result of the Council's 
memorial to His Majesty's Treasury in regard to a grant for the investigation of problems connected 
with timber. This memorial was sent at the instance of the Committee in the official year 1912-13, 
At the present time it is of course hopeless to expect. any favourable reply from the Treasury. 

Join! Committee on Reinforeed Concrete —The Council have reappointed this Joint Committee and 
have received their reports direct. 

E.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, 1915.—The Committee considered the draft of this Bill, of which 
Part ITT. (Drainage of Premises) and Part TV. (Buildings on Low-Lyimg Land) were concerned with 
building, With the assistance of a Sub-Committee, a report on these parts of the Bill was drawn up 
and submitted to the Council with a recommendation that the Institute should petition Parliament 
against the Bill, ‘This recommendation was accepted and, at the request of the Couneil, the Committee 
instructed the Institute Solicitors and approved the petition, which was duly lodged. The Committees 
are glad to learn that as a result of strong opposition Parts IIT. and IV. of the Bill have been withdrawn. - 

Metropolitan Water Board Bill, 1915.—The Committee examined the draft Bill, wherein the Water 
Board sought fresh powers from Parliament, and formed the opmion that no opposition by the Insti- 
tute was necessary. On a reference from the Council the Committee were able to advise accordingly. 

Underground Water m the London Area.—The Committee have decided to collect data as to cases 
of underground water met with during excavations and building operations in and near London. 
Information from Arehiteets haz been invited, and the Committee hope to be able to record such 


- information in a manner intended to be of future service to Architects for proposed building operations 


in the area. The value of the record will depend on the extent to which response to the invitation 
of the Committee is made by members of the Institute. 

Dry Hot in Timber —The Council have aceepted a recommendation from the Committee that the 
Institute leaflets on Dry Rot should be supplemented. The Committee have been, and still are, engagec 
m collecting Information and preparing a report as to the additional matter to be included in the leaflets, 
and hope to be in a position very shortly to advise the Council farther on the subject. 

Construction of Belfries and Effect of Vibration on Buildings —The important work of the Sub 
Committee considering these matters has continned, but it has been found necessary, owing to the scope 
of the reference, to confine the 5ub-Committeo’s attention for the present to the construction of belfries. 
During the year the Sub-Committee have met on eleven occasions and have examined geveral belfrie 
during actual bel] ringing. They are not yet, however, in a position to report. In addition to the 
wecumulation of much valuable information, bell foundries have been visited and the observations of 
founders obtamed. The members of the Sub-Committee are: Messrs. W. A. Forsyth (Chairman), 
E. Alex. Young (Vice-Chairman), 0. Stanley Peach, E. Stanley Hall, W. R. Davidge, A. R. Powys, 
F. N. Jackson, A. O. Collard, and G. Leonard Elkington, Hon. Secretary. Mr. E. H. Lewis, M.A.. has 
been co-opted by the Sub-Committee as a Corresponding Member. ; 

Defective Roofing Tules.—The Sub-Committee dealing with this reference have held three meetings. 
They are arranging for two whole-day visita to representative tile-making districts to be made by them- 
selves and the Committee durmg the month of May, and are preparing two or three short Papers on. 
Roofing Tiles and their defects to be read next session. The members of the Sub-Committee are Messrs. 
E, W. M. Wonnacott (Chairman), Emest Flint, H. Greville Montgomery (Consulting Member), Alan E. 
Munhy, W. A. Forsyth, H. W. Burrows, and George Hornblower, Hon. Secretary. 

R.I.B.A. Library —The Committee have advised the Librarian in regard to the purchase of certain 
books on Hospitals and have been asked by the Literature Standing Committee to advise in regard to 
the Library collection of scientific books. Such assistance in this direction as the Committee ean sive 
irom time to time will be given readily. 
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rs.—Amongat other matters which have come withm the scope of the Committee’s work 
may be cited the followme: 

1. Jointless Flooring—Manufacture of Chioride of Magnesium, 

2. Wall Finishing: in Hospitals 

4. Fire Prevention. 

4.. Air Pollution. 

4. Construction for Localities anbject to Earthquakes. 

(reneral Policy in Regard to Eniuiries.—In view of the nature of some of the enquiries which reach 
the Committee, they have laid down as a general principle that enquiries which prima facie show that 
the enquirer is deficient in knowledge or experience should not be answered by the Committee. They 
consider that the proper course for such enquirers is, as in the medical and legal professions, to obtain 
advice from more expert practitioners and pay for it. 

Concluston—The Committee desire to place on record their appreciation of the services of those 
members of the various Sub-Committees who are not members of the parent Committee. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1914. 

We have examined the books and cheeked the accounts with the vouchers for the year 1914. We 
have also examined the share certificates held by the Institute, and the list of share certificates deposited 
at the Bank, all of which were found to be perfectly correct. ~ 

in regard to the Income and Expenditure Account, it is satisfactory to note that, although 
durmg the year 1914 large and unexpected calls have been made upon the funds, the surplas amounts 
ty £2,722 Os. Sd., in compurigon with £1,302 19. 3d. in 1913. r 
__ The total expenditure for the year 1918 was £11,567 18s. 3d., whilst that for the year 1914 has been 
£11,391 14s, 4d., a reduction of about £176. 

. Comparing the items of ordinary expenditure in 1919 with those of 1914, in the latter year 
savings have been effected on fuel, salaries ; general printing, stationery, stamps, and petty expenses ; 
feneral meetings, medals and prizes, and the cost of producing and issuing the Jounnan and KaLenpan. 

_ 4 very satisfactory reduction of the bank overdraft has been effected. In 1913 the amount was 
£4,846 va. 1d., and in 1914 £2,707 1s. 10d., a diminution of about £2,189. 

The various grants made by the R.1.B.A. in the year 1913 amounted to £584, whilst those in 1914 
were more than doubled—yiz., £1,148, ‘This great increase is principally due to the special grants 
made to the War Committee Fund and the Prince of Wales's Fund. 

Doubtless owing to the War, the receipts for Examination fees have greatly decreased—viz., 
from £1,683 165. Od. in 1918 to £1,169 14s, Od. in 1914. This decrease is largely due to the fact that 
many men who under normal conditions would have entered for the Examinations are now either at 
the Front or in training, and wa believe this reduction of come will, under tho present conditions, be 
received by the members with pleasure rather than regret. | 

_ Regarding our new premises, under the heading of “Assets,” they are scheduled at £85,622 Ts. 2d. 
This amount represents the actual cost, but we are of opinion that a detailed valuation should now be 
made and the sum included in the next Balance Sheet. . 

We find that the books have been kept in a most careful and systematic manner. We think that 
the thanks of the members are due to the staff for the admirable way in which they have executed 
their duties, HK. Steruen AYLoNe [F.] 

Henry A: Saun [A,] 














FINANCES. 
= The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1914, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
“artered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. R. Stephen Ayling [F.] and Henry A. Saul [.4.], 
Hon. Auditors, here follow -— 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 

Tak Presmert, hav formally moved the adoption of 
the Report, said: Tahould like, before we begin the diseussion, 
to call the attention of the Meeting to the fact that this is a 
report submitted by the Council to the General Bolly for 
adoption—or othorwise. Tt is possible that members may 
mike certain objections here and there to the wording. But, 
onless there art obvious printers’ errors or misprints, or any- 
thing of that kind, it is not in; thee sower of the meeting to alter 
the Report ; it is the Report af the Council, anc you have to 
acoept it, or reject it. Itiso of vagina to Fas, 20 eaiyone to ask 
that any objection he may make may > and. 05 far 
48 possible, questions which may be Seed yaseiog on any point will be 
answered by moambers who have had todo with those particular 
ponte. Iwill now ask Mr. Woolwarl to eecond the motion 
for the adoption of this. 

Mr. We, Woonwarp apt Bin ssoonding the motion, said ; 
(in page | the ohitua yoar t a long, and a very sud 
one. I notier in it the name of Henry Wwaon, who WAS 
Heeted « Fellow in 1860, and who is my oldest recollection af 
aodebater within the walle of thie Institute, There is also the 
mime Of Sarre! Doughis Topley, who is the most recent of my 
recollections of a ter within this building ; 1 was very 
plossed Indeed to read the words of my friend Mr. Guy Dawber 
when announcing Mr, Topley's death the other evening, and I 
coho very ai ¥ what he said, that the Institute haa suffered 
an irreparable lose in Mr. Topley, a8 am sore hia relatives have 
suffered an cpg ei. grief, .As regards the statistics of 
membership, soaker “ find that there ia a total increase 
vy 21 mem! ia I shoulet Hike like to reduce that inerease by 15, 
bc the Clochaise: Aaetsiac and Hung 

spe erie nding Members. I sec that twelve Licentiates have 

ton ted as Fellows. We have always looked forward— 
and with pleasure—to # large incresae in the Fellowship by 
Licentistes coming forward for election in that clas. On 
page 3 Tam sure wo shall all have been pleased to notice that 
more than 1,200} members of the architectural profession arm 
rite = the a of although of the ow t is come- 
pro though we t many losses «u- 

tained. As te the protest agains A the destruction of mon 
tonta and buildings, I dace ty ot say that that destruction waa mot 
ee to the buildings. There is a meferener on page 4 to 
aasiatance given to the War Office and other Government 
Errortaiete When attending one of the early Committecs 
coinected with the war, I Sent the opinion that if archi- 
tects or members of an did work for the 
Office of Works or for t iran coer they should be paid. 
I know fora fact that Hf the Government had employed some 
of the architects who were ont of enpoyment in conanquence 
of the war, this country would have been saved many hundreds 
“f thotwancda of ye . | have grounds for saying that, and 

L hope it is not too late to induce the Government to employ 
fen Who know how to build even huts, who know the proper 
Penstruction of them, and have the ahility to eee that they 
are erected in a proper and workmanlike manner. There iso 
ference on the same page to the legal defence of architects, 
mo vei sorry to syn _ no substantial ae cya ecorire 

regard to thie important proposal, i 
the future we shall find » iframe peat of mone yates at 
the divposal of ihis Inacitite to t architects from unfair 
Freatment. With regard to the Hoard of Architectural Educn- 
Hon, I would say that their Report exhibite on the face of it 
seh earmots amount of work on the part of the gentlemen 
who compose thia Boar. between the lines we con 
leet the members of the Board have exp a very 
Ee amount of time to the benefit Sian this netitute. On 
a ® there iv a reference to the t of Examiners 
rom the Institute funds. I think th ‘Egos t would be 
i Proper payment, and that the payment of cine’ woulil 
ead to & continuity of ideas on the part of Examiners, a 
thing Which i is is very mach desired. [ ami wry glad to are 

roy Examiners shall be pro ig a Bal Aw 
; #the Final Examination 1 find thad in 
aa bola GA SR ee nes Sratenitkin ¢ 





TS TERY our Hon. 





and in a Paper read by Mr. Hills, the District Sarveyor 
for the Strand, he mentions this—anl T am referring to it 
ranrl to the Antal Report when I addressed you with 
tin T expressed the hope that the 
Examination would not he af such an engin ering 
uae are waa in the set a few montha before— 
Mr. Hills quotes thie: “Tables aro given for calculating the 
working stress on (a) cast -inon pillars, and (6) mild ree pe 
and giving the maximum working streases (other than those 
due to wind pressure) for various ratios of jength to bemat 
radius of gyration when the eras are considera sa fixed, ar 
one end fixed and one hinged, or both ence hinged.” All Tean 
any ie that if any of my friends here are able to answer that 
particular question, [ shall be pleased to make. their acquain- 
tance. Then we come to the Report of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, whe refer to “ the proposal to demolish the interesting 
building in Great Queen Street known aa Boswell's cane = 
There were two houses in Great Queen Street, the 
the Grand Lodge of Freemasona, and you are aware that th 
is an Act of Parliament which enables bles the Otfies of Works, if 
it sees fit, to prevent the demolition of such semanas Saat 
os those two hoses may have formed. The Office of Works 
did not step in here, aa they did to save that beautiful house 
No. 75 Dean Street. To my mind, however, ox for the 
front amd the staircase, Wha no Teason to endeavour to 
aave those two houses in Great Queen Street. They have been 
gutted completely by tradesmen who occupied them, But I 
am happy to say thet the ficades-of those houses, and the 
ter af the staircases, will be deposited in the Geffrye 
sal Hin Kingsland Rom), and the facades will be re-crected 
in Geffrye's Garden, This museum contains some interesting 
relics of Georgian and other work, and will well repay a visit. 
On page ? appear the Library statistics, which ore, oa tanal, 
quite satiefactory ; there is great interest taken by gr yt 
of the profession in the Library. Now I come to the 
of the Practice Standing Committee, This, ta my mi on 
ono of the most mportant of the Institute igomeyiee Tt has 
to deal with very practical matters; and 7 hope that in the 
Fetics as in beget et only members will be elected to that 
mimittes w W their ox , Can confer 
a benofit on their psrvlgal ani wings in al practice, with the 
questions put to them. There is a reforence to the ‘appo'nt- 
ment by the Loral Government Board of a tal 
Camaitisee to apis with subjects on which thia Institute might 
be repreeented—viz., with regard to the “ revision of Metro- 
politan and Provincial Building Regulations." 17 do not know 
why the Local Government Board should concern itself with 
forming a Committer in regerd to the revision of Metropolitan 
Building Regulations ; | could understand it with regani to 
favineaL [ think the Looal Government Board should 
oontine iteelf more to matters within ite own province. It is 
a case of & rte Department endeavouring to interfere 
with special work of epecial men in connection with the 
Building Acts, There is also a reference in the Report to the 
Handbook on Dilapidations. 1 find my friend Mr, Perks ia. 
about to submit a draft with referenee to dilapidations, tut I 
hope this draft will not be submitted ; it.ia a moat dangerous 
thing to dogmatise on thin mutter. Every question of dilapi- 
chiteoris ‘depends upon a apecial covenant ina lense, The ‘dea 
of giving information to the younger members of this Institute 
on that intricate and difficult question of Pere. eee abpcrulel 
be resisted. Let professional men deal with these matters as 
they arise. | do trust thet Mr, Perks and Mr, Greenop will 
refrain from submitting this draft. In the Report of the 
evened Standing Lass citetle’ the there weathers about the 
es of stone teat at the 
Geological Museum, London." I presume those testa are not 
being made in the tuscum; perhaps the Chairman of the 
Science Committee will inform uaon that point. There ix o 
reference at the bottem of page 12 to the Library ; eee dab 
Committee have advised the Librarian in eiatd to the 
chase of certain books on Hoepitale, but no indication is given 
of the natore of the advice. Perhape the Chairman of the 
Committee will tell us about that also. On page | 13 there is a 


reference to the Committee's general policy in regard to 
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to obtain advice from moré expert practitioners, and pay for 
it. I truist the Inatitute Standing Committees will not go top 
far in adviaing erchitecta on these matiers ; let them find out 
for themeelves, aml pay for it. The Report of the Auditors 
[ consider a moat lakiataaniey one, expecially bearing in mind 
the tram owing tothe war, 1 think the Institute’ financin 
condition ia a subject for groat congratulation. Notwith- 
standing the large calla, and the large response to those calla, 
we have a surplus of £2,722, an against £1,302 last yoar, The 
Bank overdraft which ia now £2,707, ‘was last year £4,844, 
There are two matters in connection with this financial state. 
ment which I would like to see eliminated in future. You 
are aware that there is a mortgage on these premises of £4,000, 
and you have the figures af the Bank overdraft. I believe 
that at the present moment it is not to the intereat of this 
Institute to pay off that mortgage; it is more to its interest 
to maintain a Bank overdmft, But if we succeed to the extent 
we have sueveoded this year, | trust. that that mortgage will 
gradoally be paid off, and that.in the course of a few years the 
Bank overdraft will evase, There ia only one suggestion in con- 
nection with the finances that I have to mate aad thet is 
that the Council will, when they oan pee their Way, carry 
‘nto ¢ffect the cloak-room and “anges tory improvements which 
| think they are considering. That, Mr. President, concludes 
the second portion of my remarks. And before coming to tho 
third, which I consider ia of great interest to the mombersof our 
Moores permit me to say, as I have aid on other occasions, 
hat thia Report shows that the Council have considered in 
every detail the interesta of the profession at large, They have 
had, Tam sure, some difficulty in dealing with certain delicate 
matters, such, for example, oa official architecture, which the 
Conneil very properly aay the present ia not the moment to 
tineuss. Jt shows that our Staff have dene good work in 
the interests of the Institute; and 1 am happy to see them all 
here—Mr. MacAlister, Mr, Tayler, Mr. Dircks, Mr. Northovor, 
Mr. Baker. [ trust that the Poca members of the Stat 
will also do such good work that they will be ready in their 
time to come forward and occupy the higher pedestals, And 
bow [come to the last suliject 1 want to occupy you with to- 
rae At my age it docs not affect mo personally, but it does 
vet the future of the members of cur profession. You will 
have noticed, as [have noticed during the last forty years, 
thet eoerachment after encroachment has been mace upen 
the work of the members of our profession. When I was a 
member of the Council of this Inatitute 1 was quite aware when 
the matter was brought forwand that it was one of delloaey, 
| am referring now, in the firat place, to the “ Stores,” to the 
various decorative firma throughout the country who talc, 
not only the small work of alterations and additions, but largo 
independent works of mansionsinthe country, It is, af CClraE, 
a very difficult matter for the Council to deal with. We have 
a csrtain dignity to uphold, and I do not see how we are to 
interfere ; if we did interfere it would seem like importing the 
spirit of trade-unioniam into the Institute. When this quer. 
tion of “ official architecture " comes to he discussed | shall 
make only one observation. In The Awilder of 3nd Anril 
1915 TF find this announcement: “ According to the Civil 
Service estimates, whieh have just heen published, the sum af 
£4,062, 742 will be required during the year 1015-16 for Public 
Works and Buildings.” Now, assuming that § per cent, 
would have been paid in the ordinary way for such work. that 
is £200,000—and it ix for only one depart 
Air. Paaxs : On @ point of order, | object to thie: jt is nut 
Mr. Woopwaso: Very well, { will not refer toit further, | 
only call attention to the point. 
is a Committees (continued Mr, Woopwasn) appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries * to considerand nelvian 
struction for rural cottages and agi ia The Committers 
consate of Mr. Christopher Turnor, Mr. Cecil Harmaworth, M.P.. 
Mr. Ba ad Unwin, FLB1BLA., and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
Hon. cite K.LB.A.; and subsequently Mr. Charles EF. 









Varndell, A.R.LBLA., was appointed. Their Report waa put- 
lished & fow months ago, and can be purchased for 1s, Gd. I will 
not go into details, but | should like to call attention to one or 
two of ite Eee eee which, [ think, emtitie me to malo 
tomecomment. The Report embrace: 42 pages of introductory 
matter; rumurks on the various plans ; recommendationa as te 
the selection of materiale; and other matter, which affords all 
the information and advice that could be required for the eror- 
tion of cottages without the aid of an architect, In the above 
there are also included nine pages of closely printed details of a 


a | 3 | | penny. 
his is followed by 53 pages of designe of ¥ varied types of 
aions, cubie contents, and descriptive matter, the whole #0 
detailed that the employment of an architect would not be 
necesaary. Lobserve that the author of ae No, 24 supplies 
“full size working drawings of window details * for the aum of 
le. The heading of the Specification says thatthe works are to 
he done tonider the direction and to the satisfaction of the archi- 
tect oremployer'a agent. [ think you will agree with me that 
the effect of this document will be to take a very large amount 
of work out of the hands of provincial architects, beeause the 
agents of people in the country who desire to build sottages will 
simply purchase this document and get there all they want, | 
think, Sir, that steps should be taken te put an end to thet sort 
of thing. It is unworthy of members of this Institute, and I 
Venture to suggest that it in ational, There is 
eredually being driven by which architerta will be ousted from 
their legitimate sphere of action, If this sort of thing is con- 
tinued, the future of our profession i= not ahs that we can look 
forward to with any satisfaction. 1 myself am not peronally 
interested, but I enter my strong protest againat ont omen ber 
mf the Institute being a party to a publication such aa til, 
Whieh can be purchased for eighteonp nee, giving plans and 
drawings and other information which will enable cottages to 
be built and the servires of an atohiteet to be dispensed wrth 






Thorw is only one other matter in the Report which enlls for 
mention—namely, that the Ingal expensea are considerably 
increased this year. That can Perhaps be esecounted for by 
the Chairman of the Finanee Committee, On the whole, q 
consider that the Report FpTents & access almost onantici 
pated with regard to this Institute, a success which promises 
to be increaaed ; and I trust, Mr. President, now that we seo 
you restored to health, which | hope will be continued, that 
you will in your term of office experiente even an ihoreage in 
ie se ar which is chown by this Report. . 

Mr. G. A. T. Minormrox [4.]: May [ make a suggestion ? 
In the Report of the Board of Architectural Educatic Bia 
stated that certain modifications are about to he introduced 
into the Examinations. While this is being done, would it not 
be posible to consider some modifientiona aa to the course of 
study for the Intermediate Y Upon the architectural side, the 
Testimonios of Study wow considerally modified a fow yrari 
ago, but the constructional aheeta were not then dealt with, 
[think it will be found that what is demanded from weal pa , 
men now in this respect ia considerably ent of date, and some 
Chings It required to put matters right. Then take the Sub- 
ject C2 of the Intermediate Examination, [ace that it ie atill 
expented that candidates: should understand the use of the 
Blide-rule. | believe that up to the present there has been 
no question on the use of the wlide-rule, As a matter of fact 
Ido not know what architects have to do with the elide-rile 
atall; [ have not heard of its being employed by an architect, 
That item might very well be omitted mm the Examinatiow. 
With regant to the Final Examination, Subject A, Design, the 
principle of alternatives having henn applied te the Interne: 
diate in Sabject C, could not principle be applied alan to 


the Final ? Could not alternative subjecta in Deaigh be set 
instead of every candidate being compelled to take the one 


Bu byjeet, ' Tt has sometimes happenod that the abject set: has 
been eminently suited fora man with one particular elas of 
experience, but utterly unsuited to 9 candidate whoa rf 
rience hus been on different lines, Sometimes it has suited o 
man who has bern trained in a Classic office but unsuited to one 
brought up in a Gothic office. Surely an alternative eabject 
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nught he set and # litthe wider scope given in that way, so that 
ihe candidate might not he blocked by the accident of the 
Paper. Ithink l understood Mr. Woodward to say with regard 
to Subject B, which deals with iron and atee! construction, that 
we ought to get rid of the extremely engineering character of 
a) aper on etree. Tf that could be cones, ao much 
the better, forit has been carried a little too far, Theengineeri 
Paper 10 or 15 years ago waa perhape ioo el ry, but 
late the tendency hea been to the bh extrene. we have 
how @ sound stress Paper in the Intermediate it probably will 
be sufficient ; and ifin future the Final Paper on construction 
includes iron and steel construction—not necessitating highly 
teohnical knowledgn of enginsering streses—it will suffice. 
Mr. A. F. Wataox [F.]: There ia onn matter | would like to 

telerto—vig,, the Examination fees, The Preliminary remains 
the same, but the Intermediate ia to be made ax guiness 
instead of three, and the Final six guinesa inatead of four. At 
the present time, when many juniors, inclucting assistants, find 
Ht dificult even to pay the old fees, we might streteh a point, 
and for the present at any pave erp see fare ay eee Fn ibe 
Many ussistante aod othera who have to go through these 
examinations will not get any war bonus, and many will not 
have their salaries raised either, owing to the dearth of work 
for architects. If this point could be amended it would be a 
rofisiteration for the younger members. Mr, Woodward, 
referring to the report on page 11, said he thought the Local 
Goverment Boas witehh tetrarts in regard to building work 
in the provinées, but that it waa not necessary for them to 
interfere with ge a work. But if they know anything 
about the work ot all, it is surely their own work in London, 
they interfere sufficiently already in the provinces, and I hope 
Mh tig be suggested that they should take any moro leading 
part there. 

_Mr. H. Hanowieke Lawasros [4.]: On page 4 of the 
Supplemont it is stated that the Committes on (Official Archi- 
tecture has completed ite consideration of the matters referred 
to it, and hea presented its final report to the Council. “ Thia 
Roport,” it saya, “ia-af such a controversial nature that the 
Teint i not a anitable time for ite discussion, and the Council 
ave mooordingty derided to defer ite consideration for six 
months. May a onpy of that # be seen by members in 
the Library or eleewhore, although not printed ? In a re- 
ceding clause there is a reference to P seneerpr eins advertising by 
architects, and it it stated that the Council have decided to put 
un advertisement in atlectod papers from time to time warning 
the publio against professional advertising. The Council's 
decision i a quite Froper one, but I should like to drow atten- 
Hon to an elaborate statement which was printed in the Supple- 
ments for 23nj January and (th February, .1t has reference 
to the advertisements in the JounwaL and RALENDAR, and 
Hugeesta that members should, in short, “tout "—I use the 
word without meaning offenoe—should concern themeclves 
about bringing into the Inatitute’s publications advertisements 
from firms who make and sell special goxia for building pur- 
potest. It would have been better H members had not been 
hvited to take such wetep, [tisunfortunste that aur revenue 
480 larguly dependent upon advertisements in the JouRSAL 
Od RALeNDan That is to be regretted certainly, but I would 
like to mak if we are not already bound by « contract, and if it 
not a fact that however many more advertisemerts may be 
aided to our publications we ean obtain no benefit at all while 
that contract existe, There may be some information forth- 
Somng for wan that point; but Ido a lnardiee the suggestion 
that members should make persona) efforta towards getting 
advertisements for our publications, We ought not to make 
‘uch « public confession of cur weaknesses, that we need to in- 
sapeeiale hee in suvh o way = from _ A source, andl 
Sp atly by asking members to aid init. | think it opens up 
eld for reward for having secured advertisements for the 
VOUEXAL No tem on of thet kind should be pot in the 
Way of architects. We ought to be restricted simply to makin 
use Of the vovers or extra leaves of the JovnNaz for the nme 0 
CONtractore if they wish to advertioe, bot members ought not 
to be brought inte it at all. In the Report of the Practice 
Standing Committee it in stated that the frequency with which 





the President is appealed to for the appointment of arbitra. 
tore makes it desirable that stereotyped forms of application 
and si gpa should be employed. And they say: * In 
view of the increasing number of cases In which arbitration 
proceedings prove abortive after the appointment of an arbi- 
to arbitrators, it hae been found advisable to prepare some aug- 
tiona for their uae.” Can no reason be given for that ? 
t vaeee tion ahould be made to arbitrators whereby the 
reault of their labours may be amtisfactory to those wpon whom 
they sit in adjudication when a dispute is about to be testod 
or teferred to them for opinion ? Why is it there should be 
such 4 lamentable failure, and why whould thetr opinion not be 
accepted by the litigants * 1 think that wants some expla 
tion if the right had been selected—though I do not 
nugeest they were not. It is o lomentable thing that that 
method of arriving at o decision and giving fair play between 
architect and architect, or between builder and builder, or be- 
tween builder and client, abould eo definitely have broken down, 
Mr. W. BH. Arein-Beeny [F.]: Theres is ono question | 
should like to ask about the clause relating to “ Schedule of 
© This is a tnatter with which | was closely connected 
in the esrlier stages of the consideration of the question aome 
three years age. I am bound to say I am not fully in aym- 
pathy with the result, and thers is much im it whieh I regret. 
But what is the meaning of the latter part of the clause: “The 
new soale will be brought into operation by the Council in due 
cours: ™ f 
Tae Present: That was agreed to by the General Body 
itself. Tt was not ype <nhSuishoasane tt i 8 poo the public 
during war time an entirely new schodule | Ghineeecsetcs 
was ed that we should bold our hands for a time, and 
publish the new Schedule when « auitable opportunity arrives. 
Sebodule will noe cod of supported by any sort of 
authority ? Is it merely Wo Dik (nik Sow Weasel ne So conainicet oe 
things decided by thie Institute to be binding upon the pro- 
feexion ard binding upon the public ? Or will it await an Art 
of Parliament to enable us to enforme it } You have aaid that 
this is not considered an appropriate time for launching the 
new Schedule, Iam sure wo shall all agree with that, and I 
think many of us feel that it waa hardly the time to bring the 
matter to a conclusion while so many members were away in 
consequence of the War, and also in view of the very apathetic 
way in which the proposed new Schedule wae troated by the 
profession. There seemed indication from the beginning that 
there was no real desire for this amendiment of the Schedule of 


Tue Present: | cannot go back om that now. 

Mr. Arkix-Benay: I quite recognise that, but will there be 

Tore Porsmpent: The Schedule will be issued in the same 
way a6 the other Schedule waa, and it will hove the same 
hinding power, no more and no less. 

Mr. ArTkis-Beuny: Except the power of tradition and 
custom. 

Mr, Henoger A. Wevow [A.]: Arising out of what Mr. 
Wataon said just now, the preaent hardly seema opportune for 
raising Examination fees. Would it not be possible to 
arrange that the payment of the increased feea should pot 
become operative until after the War? In regard to the setting 
of alternative subjects of Design in the Final Examination, ox 
suggested by Mr. Middleton, | am not convinced that to follow 
auch a coarse would be forthe good of architecture. It would, 
I fear, have & tendency to produce a limited outlook upon 
Design by students. They would, [ think, tend to concentrate 
their stucty on one particular style, and their arhsequent work 
would, | am eure, , show a narrowness of vision, and 
later on an incapacity to tackle fresh problems on their merita. 
eee enw efi neon paar yet yo 
acia out upon his p i tr with a good knowlec 
of either of the + ognised “styles” that this will suffice to 
carry him through; « thore knowledge of them all ia 
easeritial if hia work is to live “and advance the art of archi- 
tecture, which haa ever been tho first consideration of our Inati- 
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tute. As to the Boond of Examiners, my experionoe enables 
me to pay them a tribute. A few years ago, w when Isat for the 
Final Examination, the subject set for design was a very 
delightinl one, but to my mind obviously intended to be rn- 
‘ered in the one reais [did not feel confident that euch 
were the heat w hich to proceed, and [followed my 
own Views. At the Oral the Examiner mentioned in a very 
kindly and generous way that he had thought I should have 
treated it in the Gothic manner, and asked my reasons for not 
having done #0, Lreilbiaarnes I was only too happy to have an 
oppertunity of gi sumgesting that I thought the student 
should be allowed « free hand to work out his own salvation 
and nat be fettared in any way in hia rendering of the subject. 
The Examiner waa most patient to hear all that I hed to say, 
and then, to my surprise, he was very generous in his apprecia- 
tion of my views and my interpretation of thoar views, ao that 
instead of being “ plucked " I actually got through: So long 
a our Examiners are men with such a broad ootlook upon 
architecture, and eo long as they aro propared to Jeave it open 
to the student to work out the problem in his own way, and 
jodge his success or non-succres accordingly, rather than insist 
upon the subject being rendered in a particular atyle, we shall 
be safe, and such Examinera will be doing the greatest possi ble 
Service ‘to the forward movement of architecture. 

Mr. W. BR. Dayinae, Associate Member of Council: T think, 
Sir, that in the stress of questioning and answering the particu- 
lar points in which we are interested, there is Satigad that we 
may forget the debt of gratitude that we owe to you, Sir, for 

ving p over us during the past year—a year which I 
think iv unique in the history of the Institute. We have had 
many pointe of and of difficulty, but we owe o great 
debt to you, Sir, for the way in which: you have piloted tm 
through thow dangers and difficulties, And this year above 
all years we should like to thanks to cur officials for the 
way in which the affairs of the Institute have been eed, 
The financial side is o good index to the whole, antl I think it 
ahould be a pie Slip acurce of gratification, and tule. 
ee este + the finadcial affairs of the Inctitute are so 

managed. | would like also to emphasise our 
reomere wa various officers who have dome so mach—Mr. 
MacAlister, Mr. Tayler, Mr. Northover, who has done so much 
for the Jorma, and who goes quietly on through aterm and 
etre, ant an often hides his own personality ; and also to Mr. 
Direks, who ia eo popular with all classes of the Institute 
mombership, as well aa the other officers, Mr. Baker and others, 
in connection with the general work of the Inatitute. In ex- 
ing our thanks we ehould not for those who have 
worked so hard on the sub-committess, [have leamed a good 
4leal in the course of this last year, and ono of the things that I 
have learned to acdimire le the work of thoas who, week in onl 
week out, attend the meetings of the eub-Committees, who very 
often do the real work of those Committees, and the work of the 
Institute. They deserve our most hearty thanks, There are 
many which we criticwe, but [ feel thy that 
oriticism ia out of place on an occasion Likce: wt an any rate 
i this special your when we want to unite all ur fore to 
carry the Institute throwrh a most difficult and time. 
ese I fee! that all members of the Institute, whether are 
‘acattered throughout the Empire or not, should do aa much as 
possible to advance the cause of the Institute, Many of our 
members have three or four or a doren assistants, yet in man 
tae perhaps not even one of these is directly conneeted wi 
the I Institute. [t aeema a trifling matter, but it ia one which 
t bearing on the Institute's future success, Lf every 
nee, einre'p Sid best to see that the young men working 
jin bia office aro as for aa possible brought into touch with the 
Institute's affairs it would give them o helping hand at the right 
i ae Ree ee 





ally atone ‘Sy atone, until the Temtitute em- 
of the There are still considerable 
numbers working in the who are outeide the [nsti- 
tute, ad pe din anterior laees 
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dow process of building up. [t should go forward as a general 
Baia By builiting up the Institute in that way wears 
uilding up vas profesaion. The saevess of the profession ancl 
the Institute mre bound very » mre 
ral allied to the saccess of the individuals cum posing: the 
Institute. IT feel sure we can hes} secure the suocean of the 
individual by enhancing the success of d the Inatiits aga whole. - 
Mr. Marr. Gansurr[F.]: May 1 be permitted a word on the 
question of the Examinations ? Other have made 
certain criticisms on the new propoaala which are embodied in 
the Council Report. Mr. Woutward. made BOme rem ics 
which directly and indirectly affect the Exa He 
seams to think that the architect, on his surveying side at all 
events, ja born, not made. He seems to think fac  eeherred 
for that reason, the proposed re-iaeun of the book on 
tions will be quite useless. I think the more difficult the in 
ject the more valuable a few carefally thought-out hints should 
be, ta the at all events; and I know that that little 
book has been considerably valued by many. Mr. Woodward 
also referred to the taking over of certain parte of the work of 
architects by people who are not architects, The best way to 
defend ourselves against that isto make ourselves efficient in 
the work we undertake todo, And Mr. Woodward, and after 
him Mr. Middleton, criticised the new proposala of the Council 
ott the scientific side of the Examinations, [ think it is fair 
to draw attention to the fact that this new syllabus doos not 
go $0 far os some of the suggestions made in the pawt. There 
have been suggestions made which, I think, wei seth too far 
in their requirements from architectural students, It hu 
always asemed to me that the architectural student should be 
acquainted with Ba ihe P abies ie of mechanics, but that he 
feed not specialian Middleton referred 
larly to the mention ie the slide-rule in this syllabus. Per. 
sotally, E think the slice-rule is likely to be of extremely little 
Tae to nny | ing architect. But it ia oeeful when a 
neve ar many Saleislations af one sort, Lf you use the 
aide-rule only occasionally you arm likely to mak 
reading. It is really a vee aaa crlticiean to make of ts 
syllabus asa whole ; and | think it is « point that we 
approve. If the architect does not master oonstruction ate 
than he has been doing in the past, we shall lose much of our 
work, and it will not bo the cottage-builder who will take it 
away, but the man at the other end of the seals. 
Mr. Max Ctanke [F.], Chairman of thn Practice. 
ee [do not know whether the officials paar 32 
Committees, of which T represent one, sre ap 
pant to reply te any of the criticiams, hut it ie evident from 
fon's remark in reference to the ph concern 
ing i ate that he has pot greaped useslon at ull. 
The arbitrator is, in-many enses, spainted by. the President, 
he has to set to work without knowing exactly what he i 
todo. And when he haa done perhaps a considnrable amount 
of work the two parties come to terme, and they say to them- 
salves, “ We will not trouble about this arbitrator any more; 
we will settle the matter between us." And the arbitrator has 
no redress ; he cannot exagt a fee from bither of Shen. sael bis 
left owt in the eold. The paper, which I suggest which eet 
should get at the eurtizst possible date, het one Wiehe 












ailvises the arbitrator, when he is 5 aot to commmunknate 

with the parties, and to ask them « tertak 

his fera, or to ay sotne lange or small sum dow That is the 
whole intent ot 


th pect t 
Gal tea onberecemie oe ; ‘hat etl 


can get some idea of what i going on, This, 
attract some people's attention, though the 

should have then it deateablo to dio bold te ts ; 
members should procure the document from the office 


wa, Like ee 
fl be teins thus -aesdpsanat 


tearor AS tien 
rem t 
before the arbitrator are not caked t to 
bound by the decision of the arbitrator. 
pound Py the deciion of the aritraon: Butt they we 
termes behind the back of the arbitrater. 

The Pursipmsr: There was a question asked about the 
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weathering properties of atone, Perhapa Mr. Farrow will 
kindly answer that, | 

Mr. Propmnio RK. Fannow, Chairman of the Science Stand 
Committer : The Geological Mosrwn startel a set of texts of 
their own a& few years ago; and the Science Standing Com- 
mittes send some of their members every year te sew how those 
loata ace going on, and to make notes aa to the progress that is 
being nade. Various samples of stone are exhibited on the 
roof of the Museum, and observations are made by the Museum 
authorities, and oar members go every year and note what bina 
happeninl sinoe the lmat vinit, Theer testa will he continued 
for many years, and it will be a long time before we derive any 
practical knowledpe from them, But as the suthorities are 
enilcavouring to get some information for the sake of archi- 
tects, we thine it only right that the Royal Institute should 
keep fe ems of what is bemg done. 

Air. Marr, Ganporr: T should like ta supplement what Mr. 
Farrow haa auld, These tests were commenced some years 
azo, when | waa Secretary of the Science Standing Committee. 
At that time the whole car Tat done in consultation with the 

not think 








Committoc, and I do there has been any break of 
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continuity in the fonch between the Committe: and. tho 
Museum authorities. I think Mr. Woodwanl implied that 
from what I have said that the Institute has been consulted 
from the very commencement. | 


; ! rT, iin b dintuasion to a close, thanked 
Mr. Woodward for his careful criticism of the Report, and Mr, 
Davidge for his kind reference to the work which he (the Prosi- 
dent) had endeavoured to do during a very difficult year. Some 
of the questions raised in the discussion had bean answered 
already; and with regard to Mr. Woodwani’s remarks as to 
been in the minds of the Council for some time: Doring tho 
past two or three months he had hod interviews with various 
and Fisheries, on this particularsubject. The Co now hac 
the matierin hand, and would takeitfurther, [The remainder 
of the President's remarks will be found fully reported in the lint 
number of the JoCRNAL, pp. 337-338,] . 

The Report having been put to the Meeting wae adopted 

ly. 








PHILIP WEBB. 
VV LEIAM MORRIS once said, * Philip Webb is 
| the best man I have ever known.” What. 


more need be said now! ‘Ther friendship was beau- 
tifl—unbroken until the end of Morris's life. Morris 
knew Webb.os a ian and as an architect. He WHS ft 
good judge of both, 

ay own acquaintance with Philip Webb began 
about 188], sa 1 have long learned to reverence and 
*ppreciute those qualities which made him the friend 
of William Morris. During the course of inany years 
in his affice it waa my good fortune to have daily op- 
portunity to study both the man and the architect. 
4s to the man, I must echo Morris's werds ; while as 
to the architect, time has not altered the conviction 
which soon forced itself upon me when I first studied 
his work, that of all the architectural genius of the 
lineteenth century Webb's was the most vital and the 
most inspiring. ‘The outstanding faculty of his genius 
which continues to strike me with astonishment was 
the intuitive kind of knowledge he seemed to have of 
all kinds of building materials, and the inventive skill 
he displayed in their use, Upon this faculty he slowly 
founded astyle of design which may be said to have its 
roots in medimval tradition, but which in no other way 
resembles ita model. The treatment which he applied 
to his designe was entirely original. None of his work 
can be said to be imitative of any style whatever. He 
chose and modified such features from the architecture 
of the a as suited his purpose, and combined them 
With a force which surprised all and offended some who 
were ruled by the “ Elegant ” taste of the time. The 
“trongly marked character shown in his early work had 
this ailvantage—it compelled attention, Attention 
soon changed to imitation, and now, it is not-ton much 
lo say that, whether acknowledged or not, Webb's in- 
fluence in the realm of domestic architecture has been 
the ruling one. More than any other, it has been the 
Prune agent in bringing about those changes which 
the last half-century has produced, 


Philip Webb was in his early days a very bold 
pioneer, and later in life continued to be a man of 





much inde ce of thought, He led the way to a 
direct kind of construction and natural use of mate- 


nals, in which respect he has had many imitators: but 
in ne case have they succeeded so completely as he did 
himself. There was no worthy building material 
which came a3 a stranger to his mind ; instinctively he 
knew how to treat it just as though he had been ap- 
prenticed to working in that particular material all his 
life. He was like some great craftsman who, being 
denied the use of tools, was forced to educate others 
that he might get his work done—a cause of constant 

suffering to himself. = 
Born in Oxford in 1851, Philip Webb at the age of 
16 was articled to Mr. John Billing, an architect in 
Reading; at the end of his apprenticeship he entered the 
office of G, E. Street, then in practice in Oxford, with 
whom he remained for about five years. Here it waa 
that Webb first met William Morris, who also became a 
pupil of Street's. The importance of this conjunction 
was very great for hoth men, and for the world not less 
soifttonly knew. Morris was like sunshine to Webb, 
his brilliance invigorated in him all that was romantic 
and daring, Other luminous personalities soon came 
under the spell of Morris's attraction—Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Browning, and a host of others equally 
gifted in various wavs—in fuct, a most wendastel com 
munity of intellect in which the true communistic 
spirit prevailed, each being welcome to the other's 
secret if he could but understand it. This was Webb's 
school, and here he got a fiery education full of prom pt- 
untned 





ing, and bright with hope and the excitement of 1 
experiment. A most fertilising atmosphere it proved 






to be, and it must be remembered that alongside of this 
movement there was growing upanother one. From it 
many powerful and enlightened patrons and clients 
came to the help of these men of art and literature, 
eager to see the realisation of their ideas, and so a field 
of action was provided in which much might be done 
by genius of the kind possessed by Webb. 


a0 
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In 1860 Webb built hia first house, for William 
Morris—the Red House at Upton in Kent. Then 
followed some shops in Worship Street, London, 
which are, | believe, still standing. Also the offices 
at 19 Lincoln's Inn Fields. , He was also working in 
conjunction with Morris in these early days of the 

. Morris & Company, producing designs for 
furniture, wallpapers, tiles, ond many lands of deco- 
rations, an example of which may be seen in the 
dining-toom at South Kensington Museum, The only 
ether works Webb did in London were a house in 
Marlborough Street for Val Prinsep, one in Palace 
Green for the Hon. George Howard (afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle), West House, Glebe Place, Chelsea, and 
an addition to a house at 25 Young Strect, Kensington. 
Nearly all his other work was connected with country 
houses, the largest of which was Clouds House, near 
Salisbury. So faras I know he built only one chureh 
—at Brampten in Cumberland, about 1875. His 
very last piece of architectural design was the com- 
pletion of the tower of this church, which he did in 
1905. In all, he built some 50 or 60 houses during the 
40) years of his practice as an architect; and in all 
of them the same spirtt prevails, his latest designs 
showing the same unerring regard for material with 
which he began. 

Webb took just as much pains and care with the 
business part” of his work aa he did with the other ; 
his specifications were models of cloarness, his necounts 
with the builders were managed as though he : 
the business faculty only unencumbered bya genins for 
design. His intercourse with builders and their men 
was gracious and pleasant, and he greatly delighted 
in talking bricks and mortar with an intelligent. fore- 

man when he visited the work in progress, all the 
while taking snuff in great quantities. He got in 
this way many bits of traditional knowledge, such as 
the old custom of putting skim milk over new cetlings, 
and he used this knowledge in his work, (His sense of 
duty to his client sometimes led him even to imperil 
his life. T have seen him descend a new well 100 feet 
deep, awinging awkwardly in a bueket, only, I think, 
in onder to satisty himself that he had done all in his 
power. ‘This principle led him frequently to refuse 
work when he felt that he had as much on hand as he 
could personally attend to; in these cases he often 
recommended some young architect to the would-be 
client, and so. the work on to him. 

Webb and Morrie were the founders of the * Socicty 
for the Ceabantions of Ancient Buildings.” It was no 
merely sentimental feeling for antiquity which led 
them to this effort; rather it was eminently practical, 
and it demanded the "pharayMbyene im place of the ao- 
called restoration of all buildings of historic or artistic 
value. It took many years of hard work before the 
public began to realise that their aim was thia sensible 
one, and nothing did more to bring this about than 
Webb's invention of a process of mending old decayed 
walls by filling the interior of them with new strong 
material without disturbing the faces of the walls, 
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The tower of East Knoyle Church was the first ili ne J 
to he operated upon by this new ‘in 1895, and 
it has been in we on seorez of old churches ever since, 

In 1900 Webb left London and his life's work 
behind him. He retired to live at Worth in Sussex, 
where pesca until his death last month. Great 
iH Or 








Roe Jack. 


Arrnoximate List asp Dares ov Wonka py Pour Weer. 
1860 The “ Red secre Upton, near Bexley, Kent, for 


William Mo 
Riscask aad Ehicea, Wo Street, London. 
i bas 


Offices, 19 Lincoln Inn 
House, No. 1 Holland Park Road, Konein 
Val Prinsep. 
peheg oe to “ Washington,” at rea cas inating 
ne car since demolished to minke roth 
oF presen 


Dining piney South Kensington Museum. 
Na. ] Cineen, for Mr. Geo. finest 
Houne at Oaklei Fark, Barnet, for Cot. Gillam 
* Red Barns,” Coatham, Redear, for Mr. Hugh Hell. 
Cottage at Runeden, Herta. 
Structural repairs, Honaden Church. 
* Wreat House,” Glebe Flace, ‘Chae, for Mr. Boye 
Howiee at Hayes Common for Lord Sackrille Gaeil. 
House in lite of Wight for Mr. G, F, Watta. 
eae Caterham, Surrey, tor Sir We Rowman. 
“lo ils,” Thorking, Su im. 
™ Nether Hall,” Pakenkam, Sor 

wim Menten "Na. TT Pack, Stroke, Onfood Biaet, foe 


Ween balding ot Pakenham, 
Church at Brompton, Cumberland, and various works 
wt oa ie including house for the Estate: 
Agent a tes at Brampton. 
“ Routen Grange,” ‘Northallerton, including farm 
buildings, and 

The School House at Routon, for Sir Lowthian Bell. 

Additions to * Red Barna,” including stables. 

Offices at Port Clarence, Middlesbrough, for Mossrs. 


Bell Bros, 
om Alanor,” SNorthn Mm Dette hi for Major 


First design for * Clouds House.” East Knoyle, Salis- 











bury. for the Hon. Perey Wyndham, afterwards 
abandoned foro new design. 

1880 oes at Wea Hetts, for Me- HE. Week. 

1881 Red Barns," ad aditition of Sechoolroom 1 


1881 to 1885 “Clouds Howe,’ East horse 
burnt down and rebuilt. ee 

Gales to drive, Roahinon:, Tisbury, Witte, for Gen 
Fitt Rivers, 

acne to Tangley Manor, mnar Guildfont. New 


= Coneyhurst,” Ewhurst, Surrey, for Miss Ewart. 
No. 25 Voung Strect, Kensington, for Mr. F. Bowman, 
Screen wall to garden of house in Kensington | 
Additions te No. 1 Holland Park, for Mr. A. In 
Wilinghurst,”* Cranleigh, ort for Mr. “Remedies 
“Clouds House,” rebuilding after fire. 
Office at Middlesbrough for Messrs. Bell | ete 
Picturn Gallery at Hove, at ot rT ives C. lonides. rile 
Cottage and Gatehouse at Li Mrs. Robb. 
Seley, for Antiquities, 1 Hol ea bea 
arm buldings Court, Tewkesbury for Mr. J. BR. Yorks 
gr aso 


Saiton bo tibiae in ia Kotuingten tee dae. Va Val Prinsep. 


Old eis Wtered and adapted, Much Hadham. 
E=ex, for Miss Morris. 


1885 
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1891 Addition to “ Joldtwynida," 
1892 * Addition to Tang] Manor—the Lit ~ ke. 
re: - Soa a coed for Mr, T Beale, 
| Birerauts jeg of I fina Barat itain E,W. Baird. 


1896 Ona at at the Rochester Deaconess Institution, Clap- 


1896 “Wee Se eR hired ti 
1538 Addition to Routon Grange, new servanta’ hall. sal. 





i898 Village Hall, Arisaig: 
1693 House at Puttenhiam, Surrey 
aaa Gardener's cottagr, * W See ahem 

3 at Kelesco Lochs Ak Glowscatecibibe 
1905 ar of ise Brampton Chareh, 

th naaaeer eer Hist there are many works un. 
mentioned. such as early ‘of decorative design in con- 
junction with William Morris ; : for furniture, tapestry, 
inetal work in grates, Lanes, he; for memorial stones 


and bones ; designs bockeares, 4c. 

hee z conneetion with old rane <r Berkwley Castle, 
¥ Hone, and many others; and also designe f 

come hetaes that wer Hever eatin eid : “i 
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CATALOGUE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1914. 
dirta Dicoratife de Gronde rt diriands, FE. 
orguwists ‘par Ie Gpuveriemeat Feiionns Avril- Octobre, 

1914. Cutalogue. Price 4fr, 50e, [The Stationery Office. | 

As a literary statement of the views of a dis- 
tinguished group of British artists nm the 
peculiurly national arts and erafta of this co s 
and as a record of the admirable exhibition held in 
the Louvre last summer by the express invitation of 
the French Government, this Catalogue is of double 
value. Tt is further of si and pathetic interest 
vod ne ce a for the exhibition, brilliant in itself, 

nihantiy honsed and aved, was suddenly su 
pressed by the War se gerannn to the oditaen of 
the Louvre, and one of its chief nitors and most 
active sponsors, Commendatore Walter Crane, Presi- 
dent of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, has 
tecently been removed by death. 

Mr. Crane's contributions to the Introduction of this 
compilation are amongst his last efforts for the cause 
of British arts and crafts which he served so vealously 
and untiringly. The Introduction, the design forthe 

effective poster of the Exhibition, and the able and 








titeresting f ctive article upon the Hlnstration 
and Decoration of Boolks, iow, nmcoge He has 
been ably and worthily ates amongst others, by 
such distingni e Anning Bell, wpon 
ate m Penta Tot Mural Decoration, Emery: 

ron Prin isnt A Cockerell on Calligraphy 
abd ‘Modern Modern inne Harry Wilson om the Art 
of the Je her Whall on Stained Glass, 


William Burien on Pottery, and Misa May Morris on 
broidery, These articles are all of 
histories) loterest as well as of technical value. The r 
“<press the contemporary views of the first Briti 
eT Rp in the different crafts concerned, and lift this 
k out of the ephemeral order of such compilations. 
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The series of photographic illustrations of objects 
exhibited is well chosen and admirably reproduced, 

This Catalogue will retain peculiar historic interest 
as a symbol of the artistic sympathy of two great 
nations. To us, of Great Britain and Ireland, it is 
the mark of a memorable and intensely appreciated 
compliment; to the French doubtless the sign, in 
artistry, of that new fraternity whose peaceful 
import was so a00n to be exchanged for the srans bad 
loyal fraternity in arms of which it was the rmmediate 
forerunner, | 

The early da ys of this Exhibition were coincident 
with the Exhibition of British Architecture, arranged 
by the R.LBA., and held in Paris also by express 


invitation. 

We may hope that, in the future, when peace 
reigns again, the intensified friendship between the 
countries, begotten of the War, will bey eae 
oppertumties of similar fraternal interchange and 


communmon m the arta, 
Epwarp Warnes, F.8.A. [F.] 


GEOMETRICAL STATRCASES. 

Handraling jor Geometrical Sinircases, By W. A. Scott. 

With 50 diluetrations, Go. Lond. 1915, 2. wel [Whittater 

dé Co, 2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Syuare.| 

Assuming that there must be so-called “ weo- 
metrical staircases, anyone obliged to draw, set out, 
or make curved handrails ‘ind strings will find that this 
little illustrated book explains how it is all done, in a 
very clear and simple fashion. — Arohiteots who in- 
dulge in auch staircases, sometimes with plenty of 
horrid winders, ; ¥ indicate tate 4 uirements 
to a small scale and sine add « full-size sectional 
drawing of the handrail, leaving the setting-out of 
subtle wreathings to the skilful staircase-hand. But of 
course mental gymnastics, to keep the architectural 
brain fit, may appeal to some of us. For instance, 
those whe enjoy the study of ic statics, mA & 
relaxation, may be fascinated by problems involved in 
the oblique, inclined planes and falling moulda of 
serpentine JOImery. 

The author commits himself, bravely, to the 
opinion that geometrical stairs have 4 more graceful 

pearance than newel stairs. Perhaps he is right, 
‘ha ough some people regard the sinuosity of continuous 
than staircases with 





handrailing as: loss utiful 
rails in straight lengths, between newel posts, which 
happen to have the advantage, acco to the 
author, of being cheaper, though thnt, patho! all 
depends on the design. 

Incidentally, attention is drawn to a not infre- 
quent inaccuracy of deseription—that of calling a 
regular circular stuirease a spiral one, when the 
actual form of the raila and strings follows that of 
a true helix, like a string coiled round a cylinder. 
Nevertheless, certain conditions may have led, at 
some time or other, to the construction of a true 
spiral staircase. Perhaps that is only of antiquarian 
interest, as also the question why a particular clasa 








7 





of staircase should ever have been allowed to mono- 
solise the expression “ geometrical.” 
: A. ©. Comnmarn [F.]. 


ME, GRIGGS’ DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. 

At the Twenty-one Gallery, York Buildings, 
Adelpli, during the present month, one may for a 
moment escape in fancy, from noisy streets and news- 
papers, Into the peaceful countryside yet left to us in 
our own homeland. The little exhibition there of 
drawings and etchings by Mr. F. L. Griges makes a 


definite claim to the notice of architects, both by 


choice of subjects and by workmanlike treatment of 
these subjects, 

To take the etchings first; these Comprise two 
groups, parts of as yet incompleted sete; the first 
group being plates of imaginary seenes, wrought-up 
into thoughtfully devised compositions, deep and 
strenous exercises—we nught say—in historical per- 
spective ; the second o seriés of plates of architec- 
tural subjects actually existent. These two sroupe 
will appeal differently to different minds, but all must 
agree in hoping that the second series may be extended 
ever 50 far whilst such subjects remain to be recorded. 
!f in these works we seem to miss the particular 
quality of lighthearted case which one is accustomed to 
associate with the art of etching, in the hands of some 
masters, we may at any rate here detect the high 
seriousness Which is no les a characteristic of fine 
etching in other instances ; still, to the eye of a mere 
architect, it does seem to be with pen and pencil that 
Mr. Griggs best proves hie mastery. His drawmgs 
are of a quality that speaks to draughtamen ; for, 
not only does he carefully delineate for us the outward 
shapes of things, but also, by clean, decisive handling, 
with rigid elimination of non-essentials, he contrives, 
m one example after another, to convey to us, as it 
were, the very heart and goodness of his subject. In 
support of this contention one may pomt, for example, 
to his impressive little drawing, in pencil, of Somershy 
Church ; whilst hia water-colour, * The Priory Farm,” 
worthily maintains the tradition of the English 
School, In these two drawings alone lies prouf, were 
it needed, that not in vain did John Sell Cotman and 
Tom Girtin live and do their worls, 

Warrer Minuann [.4.], 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Historic Buildings of Belgium. 
- 19 Hoy 1915. 
To the Editor, Jounxat K.LB.A.— 

Siz,—aAt the present time, when public attention is 
so much directed to the destruction of histone build- 
ings in Belgium, I wish to bring before your readers 
the fact that a Committee has been appointed by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architecta to 
form o collection of records of these. The Council is 
of opinion that this collection must include all build- 
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ings of historic interest in Belgium, in view of the un- 
certain course of future events. } 

I now appeal to all those who possess photographa, 
measured drawings, sketches, old prints, plans of 
towns, illustrated guide-hooks to individual towns, to 
present these to the R.1.B_A., where they will be em- 
bodied ina branch of the Library, with a special cata- 
logue for reference. The collection when completed 
will be necessible at the same hours and under the 
same conditions as the rest of the Library. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Belgian architects will be par- 
ticularly welcome to the use of the collection, 

The Council is especially anxious to obtain gifts of 
Sears ae taken by visitors to the amaller towns of 

elgium, such as, by way of example, Nieuport and 
Furnes, where there are often churches and houses of 
great architectural interest which are not illuatrated in 
standard books on the architecture of Belgimm. 

The Council feels that such o collection brought 
together in one institution would be of permanent 
value to all interested in the art of Belgium. 

All gifts should be addressed to Mr. Martin Briggs, 
A.R.1.B.A., Hon, Secretary of the Belgian Architec- 
turn! Records Sub-Committee, at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., by whom 
they will be acknowledged.—Yours faithfully, 

Eirwesr Newton, President RBA. 





Boswell's House, Great Queen Street. 
12 Pleydell Avenue, Stenford Brook, W.: 15 May 1915. 
Po the Editor, Jourxa. R.1B.A— 

Sim,—The statement occurs in the note on the above 
house in the issue of the Journat for the Bth May 
INS that“ the designer is stated to be John Webb, 
pupil of Inigo Jones.” It would be interesting to know 
on whose authority John Webb is accredited with this 
work, Authorities differ, so who is to decide? In 
Vol. V. of the L.C.C. Survey of London the question is 
ably discussed, and after considering Walpole's refer- 
ence in The Anecdotes of Painting in England as to 
“ the houses in Great Queen Street built by Webb, the 
echolar of Inigo Jones,” and Bagtord’s ascription to 
“Inigo Jones,” the conclusion is arrived at: “That 
some architect was commissioned by Newton to design 
the fagade, and possibly the principal internal features, 
is most probable; but the above evidence is unfortu- 
nately not sufficient to enable him to be identified.” 

Tt 15 all very well to assign the work to John Webb 
when there is no conclusive evidence, Moreover, 
there ia little or no doubt that many of Inigo Jones's 
designs were carried out by Webb durin z the time he 
was with him and also after Inigo Jones's death, In 
The Architectural Works of Tnigo Jones, hy H, Inigo 
Triggs and Henry ‘anner, jun., the opinion is ex- 


pressed that the houses referred to in Great Quests 





Street “were most probably built from the a 
Inigo Jones by his pupil, John Webb.”—Yours faith- 
THILY,, 


Fnaxcts R. Tayuor, Licentiate RBA. 
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CTRONICLE. 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Eleventh List. 
Killed in Action. 
Hosten, GEORGE Enwarkp | Associate, elocted 1909), 


Captain 6th Northumberland Fuailiera (T.), 
Kalled in action near t Saint-J ulien 26th April, 


Captain G, E. Hunter, born in 1887, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
nies Hunter, of Wen suirorthe Gosforth, was educated at 
School and Ch , atid aerved hia articles 
ith Mesers. Cuslett & Burne-Dick, ‘af Nowcaatle-upen- 
He waa elected Associate in ee Although he had “not 
recently taken an active part in easton, hie interest in 
architecture was always very ioe: In 1904 he received his 
oomnlain in the Northumberiand Fusiliers. (Torritarinds), 
and in 1908 was gazetted Captain, A brother officer writes : 
tet ih teu tl | for 
maelf He wea tin front of the enemy's Esra ae _ 
wee Killed by a shell fired at short range. 
Tomlin Hutter, his younger bettie oi waa kille< 


action, 
Dhed from Wounds, 


Leece, Wiiwam Leoxany Booutnst [Assooiate, 
élected Der. 1914], Rifleman, Sth County of 
London (T,). Wounded in the fight for Hill 60, 
hear Ypres. Invalided home and died at the 
Emergency Hospital, Westcliff, on 14th May. 

Mr, W. 1. i. Leech served bis artiolns (4 years) with Mesers. 
Mechopp & Cautloy, of Ipswich. He was afterwards assistant 

ti m with Mere. Heagell & Sona, of Mi. page var 
Oo attending lectins wd classes at Nottingham 0 

Tee, Ant the School of Art, fu 1003 he was strated Han. 

Twig for his eiislar pl of Southwell Minster submitted for 

Se K.LEA: Me Medal. Leaving Notting- 

2 hus sities pea office Dead ones: Wratten & tomes BA 

- ‘tant, and was engaged for a time on investigation ariel 

iin Work under the Royal Commission on Historical Buiid- 

F &, working upon Greater London, Mr. Geolfry Lucas [F'.}, 

= ol his Proposers for the Associateship, mentions the able 

Phe received from Mr, Leech in competition work. 


Gas Poisoned. 
Hanwes, Not Wavon [Assoeiate, elected 1910}, 
Lieut, 3rd Bn. Duke of Wellington's Regt. 
poisoned, and invalided home. Making Pee 


recovery. 
; Woveneded, 
ARROW : Spencer Extwoon [ Assoviate, elected 1900), 
Lieut, King’s Own Roval Lancaster Regt. Badly 


in Pada! a 
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wounded by shrapnel. 
Hospital, Boulogne. 


On War Service, 

The following is the Eleventh List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have joimed H.M. 
Forces for the period of the War, the total to date 
being 41 Fellows, 269 Associates, 115 Licentiates, 
2 Hon. Ansouiates: and 145 Students. 


Hos, AssociTe, 
Weaver, Lawrence : Royal Naval Air Service. 


Aithen, A. Danskine : Lowland Dive, ROE. 

Dale, T. Lawrence : 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. York & Lancs. Regt. 

Eble, E. HL: RNAS 

Gaymer, B, P.: RE. 

Goldamith, G. H.: Capt., 2/5th Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Coulder, A.C. : Lieut., Artiste” Rifins. 

Healing, I. B.: 2nd Pett. Duke of Bedfordshire’s Bn., Bed- 

fordshire 

Hembrow, Jsumnes - AMC 

Hinton, J, G. ; oe ity Royal Lancaster Regt. 
McLean, A. J.: A 

Mayhew, Alfred EL ; AM, c 

Thorp, Norman : ienite, RL E. 

Warry, it we ares Rifles. 

Watt, J. D. D.: l6th Bn, Royal Seote. 


Arthur, J. Maurice: Major, Lowland Divn., B.E. 


Now at No, 7 Stationary 


Barclay, F.: Liont., 4th Somerset Light Infantry. 
Brieley, Reginald B. : 2nd “rage 18th County of London. 
series William : Regtl. ©. M.8., Goan’ e Chwn al (Hleapow 


Creswell W. T: Cepiain, R.E.. Servioes. 
Fairve, W. Cha : 2nd Lient., RFA. 
Grout, Philip: - RE. 
Holtom, E. (1, : 2nd Lieut., Lancashire Fusiliors. 
pure W. H.: BLE, 
waon, S. Hl. : 2nd Lient., RFA. 
Melosh, D, G,: Liverpool Merchants’ Mobile Hospital, 


Newell, L. M.: Captain AS.C. 

Palmer, E. H, : Trooper Koval Backs Hussars. 
Payne, J. As 7 Cos. -Sergt.-Major, Artists’ Rifles. 
Waller, N. H.: Capt., Gloucester Regt. 


STUDENTS. 
Alison, Walter: 3/9th hiand Light Infantry. 
Byrt, & Ho: OTC. He ' vi 
Cullen, Alex, : ie 
Davison, William Ru : Sergeant, 16th En. Middlesex Regt. 
Jamet, C. A. : Sth Gloweester Ri 
Pearce, J. M.: Linut,, 12th Ba. Sonepat Hiegt: 

ap Fe yi be E. (T.). 





Mr. W. Fler + Wilkio [P.} -ideeoribod in the Third List ax 
of the Royal i bidiived, - Liettenant in the 24th Black 
Watch. 


Mr. Thos. P. Bansor [4.), late of the 1st Herefordshire 
Regiment, has born gazetted 2nd Lieutenant in the 9th King's 
sre Fig sutton Infantry. 

Mr. W vison /nominated for Associateship R.1 BLA. 
Last: Monday}, Renionie: Se the O.T.C., has been granted a 
Second the 4th Northumbrian Howitzer 


: will be felt with Mr. T. H. Mawson 
[ffon. A.|, whose son, | fr. J. R. Mawson, serving in the Liver- 
pool Pals’ Battalion of the King’s Own Royal Lancashire 
egiment, was killed in action near Ypres on the 23rd April. 
He was in hia 21st year. 








‘he deepest sympath 


Architects’ Roll of Honour, 

A motion by Mr. EK. Guy Dawber, Hon, Seeretary 
RIB.A., was unanimously adopted at the meeting 
of the Council last Monday, that a tablet or one Te 
fixed in a conspicuous position in the premises of the 
Royal ieaeitinee wf British Architects contaming the 
names of all architects who are serving with His 
Majesty's Forces during the War. 


This Corps, which now forms the 4th Battalion of 
the Central London Regiment (Volunteers), is officially 
recognised as the Corps for Architects, Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Builders, and kindred 
professions and trades. On its formation in the 
autumn of last year the Council of the Royal Institute 
contributed £50 towards the preliminary expenses, 
An appeal has recently been made for further aid in 
order that the Corpa may be placed on a proper 
footing to render the useful service which it is expected 
will be required from the Volunteer Corps in the near 
future. On the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee the Council have made a further grant of £50. 
The Corps has made a good start im training reserves, 
and is continuing and extending its work aa an 
authorised recruiting agency for the Regular Forces. 


. Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council, in the exercise of the powers conferred 
on them by Clause 2 of the fies cgpegar Charter 
1909, has elected to the Fellow ip of the Royal 
Institute Mr. Frank Daruine, cee firm of Messrs, 
Darling & Pearson, Imperial Bank Building, ‘Toronto. 
Mr, Darling, it will be remembered, is the Royal Gold 
Medallist elect for the current year, and it is expected 
that he will be present in person at the Presentation 
on Zist June. 


Mr. Lanchester's Puper on * The Evolution of the 
Architectural Competition read st the Inatitute 
last Monday will be published, with the discussion 
which ensued, in the next number of the Jovpxat. 
The speakers inclnded Mr, Alfred W. 8. Cross [F,], 
mover of the vote of thanks; Mr, .), 8. Gibson [F.|, 
seconder; Mr, A. EK. Richardson (¥F,}, Mr. Arthur J. 
Davis [F’.], Professor Adshead [F.], Mr. H. Heath- 
cote Statham [#.|, Mr. H, W. Wills [F.|, and the 
President, The Institute was honoured with the 
prac at the mecting of His Excellency Paul 
Hymans, the Belgian Minister in London. 


ment of R.I.B.A. Prizes and 
Stndentships, 1916. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education the Council have decided that, 
owing to the existing conditions, the Competitions 
for the Prizes and Studentships postponeil from last 
year shall he further postponed until next year, with 
the exception of the Ashpitel Prize. 


aity College Committee. whereby 1 
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The Remaking of Belgium : Exhibition and Conferences 
Remaking tunis Cot ypc mI 

The Exhibition of Belgian towns, supplemented 
with examples of town-planning practice in Englar 
and other countries, has been ta) 





got together hy a 
Committee consisting of members of the Town 
Planning Institute and the Garden Cities Association. 
Its object 1s to afford Belgian architects and engineers 
who are refugees in this country opnentanes for 


study in connection with the planning of their towns. 
Arrangements have also been made with the Univer- 
JOC TE CL Lal 

provided in the new buildings of the School of Archi- 
tecture for the drafting of actual plans and for the 
study of particular problems. The Exhibition, which 
was open to the public for three weeks, but which can 
still be viewed by making application te Professor 
Adshead. at University College, Gower Street, oggu- 
pies the large architectural museum on the first floor. 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent are shown in a series 
of plans, views, and photographs, each town —e te 
a large sereen. Bruges, Yprea, Litge, Malines, 
Namur, Dinant, and Louvain are also fully ibis- 
trated, together with many lesser known towns and 
Villages. Perhups the most striking exhibita are the 












large-seale plans of Louvain and Liége, which show — 


as a black patch every building which was destroyed 
by the Germans, These records are amplified by a 
remarkable series of photographs showing the devas- 
tations as they exist to-day. Further interest 1. 
added to this section by the Fine 4 ane 
a selection of Mr. Brangwyn’s remarkable etehings of 
Belgium before the War. | -, 
The remaining space is devoted to a series of plans 
showing the growth of Paris, Turin, ete,, and to 
phases of town-planning practice in England aod 
America. Port Sunlight, Letchworth, and Ha 
stead are fully illustrated. as aleo are the Live 
Garden Suburb and other co-partnership schemes. 
American ‘playgrounds, examples of grapiic 
expression of municipal statistics, and the mapa which. 
accompany the Birmingham and Ruislip-Northwood 
schemes under the Aet are also among the exhibits, — 


‘ ' 


t Society's loan of 


The Belgium Town Planning Committee is now 






entering ss fg another phase of the important work 
which, under the patronage of the Belgian Govert- 


mont, it has set out to perform, The firat series of 
lectures to Belgian architects have been held during 
the past fortnight. Lectures have been delivered by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.}, Chief Town Planning Inspector 
to oe Government Board ; arr 5, D. 
Adshead (#.], Town Planning Professor at University 
Cities and Town Planning Associati 





A ete : ion ; Mr. Patrick 
bercrombie, | iverpool University: Mr. H. '. Lan- 
chester [F.]: Mr. G. L. Popler, Town Planning 
Inspector; and Mr. Frank Kleoo [¥F.], Chatrman of 
the Ruislip-Northwood Couneil. i 

Following these will be courses for engineers, and 





others for lawyers, doctors, etc. At the same time the 


i 
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THE REMAKING OF BELGIUM 





lessons of the Exhibition and of the lecture courses 


will be applied in Study Circles, under the direction of 
eminent Belgians in this country. The various dis- 
triets which have been destroyed will each be con- 
sidered by circle of architects, who will receive all 
information possible, both graphic and documentary, 
and will be expected to produce a study of the town 
which is to be placed at the disposal of the Government 
and the municipal authority when the right time 
comes. The engineers are considering their own special 
problems in regard to Town Planning, and in par- 
ticular the question of roads, arterial communications, 
tailways, and sewerage. 








The whole of the administration and direction of 
this important work is being carried ont honorarily, 


pe any ies the students must be maintained 2 
vondon while the courses are in progress. For thi 
purpose the Committee, of which ‘Lord Bryce is 
resident, is appealing for substantial contributions. 
The work is being carried out with the full approval 
of the Belgian Government, who are nominating 
representatives to attend the classes. To carry them 
on money is urgently needed at once, and contribu- 
hong should he addressed to Mr. Hwart (, Culpin, the 
Honorary Secretary, at the School of Architecture, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


Work for Belgian Refugee Craftsmen in England. 

Some particulars of the movement set on foot by the 
Hampshire House Refugee Housing and Workshops 
Committee, Hammersmith, for providing Beloin 
refugee craftamen with employment were given im the 
JourNau for the 7th November lust. Inu report just 
ere ies eight months of work the Committee state 
that nearly two hundred refugees have passed through 
their hands, and the total number now dependent on 
them is forty-one. The “ Maison Belge" is only 
tapable of holding sixteen, so that the remainder 
have to he lodged out. As they were the first Com- 
Mitte to give employment to the refugees they have 
been consulted by many other Committees and have 
siven evidence before the Royal Commission for 
Providing ooeupation to Belvian Refugees. In the 
wond workshop there are now aix men working, and 
some of the furniture made will he exhibited in June. 
This furniture will be sold to Belgians, and the pro- 
ceeds used for repatriation, Toola have cost £70, and 
Will be presented to their respective users when thie 
ttirn to Belgium. The hootmaking and women's 
Workshops are also doing good and useful work, The 
Oripina] budget provided for the carrying on of the 
work till April, but as the time for repatriation still 
SCS remote, and as funds are exhausted, the Com- 
mittee are asking for further help. The Committee's 
Accounts will ultimately he wudited and a copy for- 
warded to all subscribers. Mr Charles oe mer [F.] 
ind Mr. Fred Rowntree [¥.] are on the Committee, 
anid the last-named, who is Treasurer, will be grateful 
vr subscriptions, which should be sent to him at 1 
Hammersmith Terrace, W, 








In the House of Commons on Monday, 17th May, 
Mr. Soames asked whether Mr. Norman Shaw's 
dengn for Repent Street Quadrant had been aban- 
doned ; whether in that case another design was being 
prepared, and by whom; and whether it waa to be in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee that was appointed to report on the subject. 








Sir Harry Verney (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture): Mr. Norman Shaw's design 


was found to be not well suited to the traders’ require- 
ments and has had to be abandoned. Several designs 
for completing the Quadrant have sines been con- 
aidered, the latest one being by Mr, John Murray, 
F.RIB.A., the architect who has for some years ad- 
vised the Commissioner of Woods on matters con- 
nected with the Crown Estates in London, and who 
designed the officea now oceupied by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, Mr, Murray's design for completing 
the Quadrant is believed to be in accord with the 
recommendations of the Committee to which the hon. 
member refers, except in the matter of the height of 
the roof, which will be lowered. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize in the gift of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute was founded to encourage improve- 
ments i the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances. It is awarded every three years, the 
funds being provided by the legacy left by the late 
Mr. Henry Saxon Snell, The Prize consists of Fifty 
Guineas and the Silver Medal of the Institute, and is 
offered in the present year for an Essay on “ Sugges- 
tions for Improvements in the Sanitary Arrange- 
ments and Appliances suitable on Board Ship for 
(a) Passengers and crew; (6) Cattle and other live 
stock.” Attention has to be given to (1) Ventilation ; 
(2) Heating and Cooling ; (4) Sanitary Conveniences, 
Urinals, etc.; (4) Water Supply: (5) Sleeping Quar- 
ters; (6) Store and Food Rooms ; (7) The ventilation 
and regulation of temperature in the space devoted to 
eattle and otlier live stock, chiefly horses, cattle, and 
sheep; construction of stalls ; drainage and facilities 
for removal of dung. Essays consisting of not more 
than 5,000 words must be delivered on or before Ist 
November, 1915, addressed to the Secretary of The 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, 5.W., from whom particulars of the 
General Conditions may be obtaimed. 


Ataspecial general meeting of the Societa Leonardo 
da Vinci held in Florence on the 11th January last, at 
which were present representatives of all the Italian 
Academies, Universitive, State Libraries, and Insti- 
tutes of Art and Science, a resolution was unanimously 
passed of which the following ts a translation :— 

Affirming that it is the duty of our generation to. pre. 


v 
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serve that patrimony of Art and Culture bequeathed and 
entrusted to it, und that it is reaponsible to future genera- 
Hons for this sacred charge (in view of the dispositions of 
Article 27 of the Hague Regulations, revised in 1907 and 
accepted by forty-four States) : | 

It is desired that all artistic and historic monuments, 
galleries and muscumsa, libraries and archives—in ahort, all 
seats of fearing and collections of art and culture—may be 
respected by belligerent armies with all possible efficacy 
both during and after war, as being glorious legacies of the 
Past held for the benefit of the Future, and the property 
not of this or that nation, but belonging in common to the 

The Manchester City Council have appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the advantage or otherwise 
of Inviting the services of firms of architects in private 
pecker, thereby enabling the City Architect to devote 
himself to advisory and supervision work in connec- 
tion with plans for buildings. The Committee have 
decided to invite the Manchester Society of Architects 
to send a deputation to lay its views on architectural 
matters before the Committee, 


OBITUARY, 

Wilfred Hoyle [Axsociate, elected 1910) wus the 
second son of Mr. and Mrs. Hoyle, of 24 Park Place, 
Gravesend, and was born in 1887. He waa educated 
at Cumberland House, Gravesend, and King's College, 
London, where he won a silver medal in architecture. 
He was articled to Mr. Geoftry Luens, and remained 
some time with him as an assistant befare entering 
my office (about five years ago), where he remained 
anal the outbreak of war in August last, He then 
joined No. 1 Company of the Honuurable Artillery 
Company, and after a vory short training left with 
his company for the Front on 18th September, From 
that time onwards he was chiefly in the trenches until 
14th February lost, When his health broke down and 
he was mvalided home from a French hospital to 
Netley on 22nd February, and died there of pneu- 
mona on Toth March. [ have known few men of 
brighter promise than Wilfred Hoyle, In the short 
time he was permitted to work he chowed fine powers 
of both draughtamanship and design, as his work at 
the London Atelier testified. His many friends jn 
the profession feel that they have lost not onty an 
able colleague of unusual promise, but glso a wood 
and loyal friend. —O. E. Mau.ows | F.]. 

Thomas Herbert Whittaker | Associate, elected 1970}, 
who died at the end of last year at the age of 35. 
served his articles with Mr. H. 'T. Sudbury, of Dkeston, 
ani became an Associate Member of the Nottingham 
and Derby Soctety im 1907. He was an indefatigable 
member of the Designing Club, and took an active 
part m its competitions and discussions. He won the 
prize of three guineas, offered by the President of the 
Nottingham Society, for a design for the Inner Hall of 
a Mansion in 1909, and the Society's second prize of 
two guineas for Measured Drawings of Southwell 
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Minster in 1911, He gave great promise of a useful 
career until the illness to which he eventually suc- 
cumbed compelled him to curtail his labours. 





MINUTES, XIV. 

At the Fourteenth General ernie. ‘Hing (Ordinary) of the Session 
1914-15, held Monday, 17th May 1515, at & p.m.—Present - 
Mr, Ernest Newton, A.K.A, President, in the Chair ;:26 Fellows 
etme 9 members of the Counail), 24 Aseociates (including 

fiembers of the Council), 6 Licentiates, and mumerqus visitors 
jineluding Hie Exeellenoy Pool Hymans, the Relgian Minister), 
—the Minutes of the Annual Genera) Meeti rd May 
were taken as read and signed aa oorrent. a : 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the eunipay 
Albert Edward Lowes (dssocinle, elected 1914), eres, in the 
Army Service Corps attached to the 6th Northumber! 
Fusiliers, killed while car ing out his duties in the action near 
Saint-Julien on 2oth Apel Captain (George Edward Hunter 
(Asaociote, elected 1909), and his ver Captain Howard 
Tonlin Hunter, both of the 6th N ran Fusiliers. anil 
killed in the abovementioned action; Wiliam Leonard 
Hoghurt Leeh (Associate. elected 1914), died of wounds 
received in attion at Hill 60. tea: 

On the motion of the Hon. Seeretary it was retolwed that the 
deep regrete of the Institute for the lore of theae members who 
have given their lives for their country, be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting, and that a message of sympathy and 
candolence be conveyed to their relatives. nee 

The death through a «treet secident waa annot owed Kit 
William Henry Spauil (Fellow, clected 1890), Surveyor for the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, alderman and ex-nayor af Osweetry, 
= & vote of sympathy and condolence was peared to his 

ativesd. 

The decease wae aleo announeed of William Thomas Grew- 
cock |Aasociate, elected 1896) and Daniel Powell and John 
— Reancr | Licententes}, mite 

he Secretary announced that the following gentlemen be 

been nominated for membership—vin. = FELLOWS : 
Robert Atkinson [4. 1910, Tite Priseman 1905] 5 Charles 
Lavett Gill [4. 1905, Ashpite! Priteman 1904] ; Ch es Willinm 
Harris (4. 1896), Liverpool; Laurence Hobson [A 1895, 
Arthur Cua Priemun 1897), Liver : : 

Hutton Sf 1906), Ginegow; James John Sydney Ni 
1905]; William Campbell Oman [4. 1902], Rings 
Pock [4. 1898]; Horstio Porter, M.A.Cantah, [4. 18 
Henry Albert Saul [4. 1892]. And the following Livontiat 
who have passed the Examination | ualifying for candidature 






















as Fellows : John Alexander » [God uni Bursar 1908, 
Inst, Modallist (Essays) 1910), Aberdeen ; Harold Baily: 


William Edward Carloss (Montreal), Samuel Nathaniel Cook 

einen ‘ oe Stuart (Wakefield), vanes Slpee pcr 

sorte ead Leslie Patrick anericaibte, a A. Liver 
i ks : : , Sait : be 


AMLInet(E, AMUMech.E.: Naserwanii fi. Mer- 





wanji Bhownaggree; Edwin Forbes Bothwell (Ha 
enki Arthur (fons 
eon / hh 





Prevellyn Ph ip Jenkins (Swansea); Henry Norman Jepeon : 
soe Alwyn seer Maree Rediutiy olieard Meredith, 
(yew bridge-on-Wya) : Albert the ry Owen; Stanley 


Soper: James Oubert Thompson ( 
Edmund Toone Melbourne): ! i 


Sad en Whe roe 
The Paper having been discussed, om the motion of Mr. 

A. W. 5. Cross, Vice-President, sevanded by Mr, J. 8. Gibsoil 

LF}, © voto of thanks waa passed to Me. Lanchester bY 
TMateom 


a . 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


By H. VY. Lancnester LF], 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1915. 





|HE subject of my Paper has such an important bearing on the practice of the art of architec- 
ture, that a sketch of the gradual development of the method by which competitions are 
conducted will possess an interest to many, not so much for its own technicalities as for the 
possibilities it affords for the advancement of an art which we iay take a just pride in practising. 
Though there be some among ns who feel a doubt as to the beneficial influence of the competition 
on design, I trust that by a closer study of the question, such as I shall advocate this evening, these 
doubts may be dispelled. It isnot, however, my purpose to deal at length with the proposition as to 
whether, either tinder existing or under ideal conditions, the best architectural standard would be 
reached by means of competitions or otherwise, but rather to devote myself to the history of the 
competition, leading up from the first rudimentary efforts in this line to those of our own day which 
exhibit the most systematic organisation. This review, supplemented by a few remarks on the 
special advantages and difficulties the architectural competition presents, will, I imagine, enable each to 
form his own opinion as to how far the merits of the competitive method advance the art we practise, 
and how far its demerits are inherent or are merely the result of defects in procedure, It would be 
idle for me to pretend that my own views are not decided and definite, but it will be my endeavour 
to let the facts speak for themselves, so that deductions rather than dogmas lead to the conclusions 
Youu may arrive at. 

[ will briefly sketch the competitive activities recorded in architectural annals. 

[ have found no definite record of an architectural competion in Greece or Rome, but. the 
principle was one so familiar to these peoples that I should be greatly surprised if none such took 
Hace, For example, the four sculptors, Leochares, Bryaxes, Scopas, and Praxiteles, were employed 
to decorate each of the four facades of the Mausoleum, and the public were thus able to compare their 
work (Vitruvius). The public competitions in other arts are well known to you, but Leannot forbea 
{voting from the Introduction to Book 7 of Vitruvius an account of one of these: 

~ The Attalic kings, stimulated by their great Jove for philology, having established an excellent public library at 
Pergamus, Ptolemy, actuated by zeal and great desire for the furtherance of learning, collected with no less care a 
“nilar one for the same purpose at Alexandria, about the same period. When by dint of great labour he had completed 
it, hi was not aatinfied, unless, like the seed of earth, it was to go on increasing. He therefore instituted games to the 
Muaes ane Apollo, and in imitation of those in which wrestlers contended, he decreed rewards and honours to the vie- 
torious in literature. "These being established, when the time of the games arrived, learned judges were to be selected for 
the decisions, The king having chosen six, and not readily finding a seventh, applied to those persons who had the care 
of the library, to ascertain whether they knew anyone fit for the purpose, They told him that there was o certain man 
Hamed Aristophanes, who with great labour and application was day after day reading through the books in the library, 
iD 
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At the celebration of the games, Aristophanes was summoned and took his seat among those allotted for the judges. The 
first that contended were the poets, who recited their compositions, and the people unanimously signified to the Judges 
the piece which they preferred. When the judges were required to decide, six of them agreed to award the first prize to 
him who had most pleased the multitude, and the second prize to some other candidate. The opinion of Aristophanes 
being required, he observed that the best poet had pleased the people the least. The king and the whole multitude 
expressed their great indignation at this opinion, but be rose and hesought that they would allow him to speak. Silence 
being obtained, ho tok! them that one only of the competitors was a poet, that the others had recited other men’s com- 
positions, and that the judges ought not to decide mpon thefts but upon compositions. The people were astonished, 
and the king in doubt; but Aristophanes relying on his memory, quoted 4 vast number of books on certain shelves in the 
library, and comparing them with what had been recited, made the writers confess that they had stolen from them. The 
king then ordered them to be proceeded against for the theft, and after their condemnation dismissed them with i ignominy. | 
Aristophanes, however, waa honoured with great rewards, and appointed librarian.” 

The various morals to be deduced from this story I leave to your iniagmation. 

In Leader Scott's work on the Comacine Guilds, we find that medimyal competitions arose 
under rather favourable circumstances, as the members of the Guild were naturally accepted as 
qualified to adjudicate. In the case of Siena Cathedral a council of monks, with masters of the 
Guild, met to consult on the placing of the columns in the second foundation, and 

* Alan, on 17th July, 1357, to choose between two designs of columne and a chapel made by Francesco Talonti and 
Oreagna, when each candidate elected two Masters as arbiters, Francesco Talenti chose Ambrogio Lenzi, a Lombard, and 
Frate Filippo Riniero of $8, Croce. Andrea Orcagna chose Niceolb di Beltramo, also » Lombard, and Francesco di Neri. 
These could not decide, and Piero di Mighore the goldsmith was taken as umpire, the parties binding themselves to abirle 
by his decision, Giovanni di Lapo Ghino ond Francesco Talenti were ordered to make new designs. At length, on 
28th July, Orcagna’s plan was chosen.” 

Unfortunately these Guilds did not contrive to keep abreast of the times, and when we come to 
the competition for the dome of the Cathedral at Florence, we find that Brunelleseo, who ultimately 
proved to be the ablest architect, was outside the brotherhood. Quoting again from Leader Seott, 
we find that 

© The Opera, on 19th August, 1418, announced a competition, Any artist whatsoever who had made a model of the 
projected cupola was to produce it before the end of September, the model accepted to have a prize of 200 gold florins, 
The date of decision was prolonged to October, and then to December, when a number of models were sent in, the com- 
petitors being Magister Giovanni di Ambrogio, C.M. of the latorerinm, Manno di Benincasa, Matteo di Leonarda, Vito di 
Pisa, Lorenzo Ghiberti, all Magistri of the Masonic Guild ; Piero d’ Antonio, nicknamed Fannulla (do nothing), Piero di- 
Santa Maria in Monte, masters in wood, There were vera! models by members of the civie company, the Arte dei Soar- 
pellint (stone-cutters); and last, not least, a model in brick and mortar without scaffolding, made by Brinellesco. 
Donatello, and Nanni di Banco. This last won the prise, but the Arte dei Macstri had not evidently faith enough i in one 
outside their ranks to commence at once with the building.” 

The story of Brunellesco’s restiveness at his old rival Ghiberti being associated with him in 
carrying out a design peculiarly his own, and how he tried to throw scorn on him by locking wp his 
plans and feigning illness, thus leaving Ghiberti to work in the dark, is too well known to need 
repetition, Brunellesco’s strike for mdependence appears to have given the death-blow to the great 
Masonic Guild, which, as it became more unwieldy, had heen slowly disintegrating. Although he wis 
matriculated into the Guild, it. appears to have been against his will, as he ignored his membership. 
and was imprisoned for not paying his fees. Thus the Guild drops out ag a body controlling com 
petitions, and for a long period such decisions aa are made come ostensibly from the laymen interested, 
or, in modern terms, the promoters, 

Though numerous designs were prepared for St. Peter's at Rome, and though some of these were 
still under consideration when another was demanded, the cireumstances hardly justify us in regarding 
them as competitive. We come nearer to the ideu of a competition in the case of the Louvre, where 
at one stage a selection could have been made from a noamber of designs. Mr. W. H. Ward, in hie 
Architecture of the Renaissance in France, has a description of the competition for the completion of thie 
Louvre from which I make the following extracts ; 
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* A competition was held, and the criticisms of architects invited on the designs it produced, Among those who 
stilmitted schemes were Francois Mansart, Jean Marot, and Pierre Cottart. Another competitor was Claude Perrault, 
ono of the most eminent savants of his time, distinguished for his works on mathematics and natural history, who had 
made a study of architecture, and was introduced to. Colbert's notice by his own brother Charles, a confidential clerk in 
the minister's offices:’' 

~ Mansart might have been selected, but hic refusal to make a final choice among the alternatives he had submitted at 
Colbert's request led to his rejection. The criticisms on the remainder proved inconclusive, and intrigues in favour of 
this or that competitor were rife. The King was too much taken up with Versailles to bestow moch interest on the 
matter. Colbert in this ddemma sent the drawings to Poussin to obtain the opinion of the Roman Academy, They thus 
came under the eye of Bernini, who condemned them all." 

“The Cavaliere Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), then at the zenith of his fame, was the chief exponent of the 
haroceo school, and was considered the first architectural authority in the world. It was decided to invite him to Paris: 
to give his advice on the spot. Reccived in France with almost royal honoura, such as néver fell to the lot of an. artist 
before or since, he soon produced anew acheme which he attributed to divine inapiration (1665). The foundation-stone 
was laid by the King with great pomp, but the design waa not really approved by anyone in France, and it soon became 
evident that it would not be carried out. Bernini returned home the same year in high dudgeon, but royally paid, 
leaving the field clear for the Frenchmen, The King wae induced to believe that he preferred a fresh design prepared by 
Clude Perrault ; and this with minor alterations was carried out (1667-80), though the work remained under the charge 
of Le Vou, and later of d’Orbay,"* 

“Such, briefly, was the course of ¢vents which led to the erection of the world-famed Colonnade of the Louvre. On 
the surface it is a series of personal rivalries and petty intrigues; and aa so often happens in the world's history, a moment- 
ous decision, the outeome of deep underlying causes, is apparently the result of accident. Porrault’s design represents 
French thought of that age with a fidelity which both those of his French rivals, so far as we know them, and that of 
Bernini, were equally far from attaining. It combines the gramliose spirit of the times, which in Bernini's design was 
elothed in a baroceo dress, with the pure classical forms in which the Frenchmen had embodied their semi-medieval 
eoneeptions. ** 

“ About the tendencies of Bernini's scheme there ia no doubt, and therein lies its chief, if not its only, merit. It 
proclaimed literally from the house-tope that it was a «ingle building representing « single idea." 

“ Perrault's design owes much to Bernini—its coloseal scale, its giant order, and the subordination of the ground 
storey into a stylobate, the long, flat line of balustrade anc cornice, the simplicity of the maas, the unity of the conception, 
Neither did he altogether avoid the faults criticised in Bernini. His facade hardly corresponds more closely with what 
is behind it, But Perrault had « far better grasp of the problem before him; he realised that what he had to provide 
Wis i screen to an existing palace, which was to express not so much the actual arrangements of this palace as the 
majesty of the monarchy it symbolised.” 

In the eighteenth century we come to a better organised competitive proposal—namely, that for a 
monument to Lonis XV., where the conditions were exceptionally open in their character. 
To quote Patte's work pablished in 1767 : 

“Tt was on the 27th June 1748 that the Provost of the Merchanta and Aldermen asked his Majesty's permission to 
raise, in such o position In his capital as he might be pleased to allocate, a testimony to the zeal, the love and the gratitude 
Of his people. M. de Turnecham, then his majesty's director of building, invited the architects of the Academy to prepare 
ecthemes for the site of such a monument in the quarter of Paris that appeared to the competitor the most suitable, 

“ Not anly the Royal architects but also several other artiste seized the opportunity to show their zeal and their 
talent. These urtists chose the quarters that seemed best to avcord with the beauties they had in mind, and, guided 
solely by their geniua, evolved designs that would have done honour to the ablest_architects of antiquity.” 

These sehomes, however, involved great disturbance among important industrial and commercial 
interests, and the King having selected an open area between the Tuileries and the Champs-Elysées, a 
fresh competition was initiated, A site plan was issued accompanied by the single instruction that the 
King’s statue should be on the line of the broad walk in front of the Tuileries garden, Several of the 
designs had g pecial advantages, and M. Gabriel was directed to combine these, in order to include them 
All'in the exeauted work: ‘Thus was determined the design of the Place de Louis XV., now the Place 
de la Concorde, 

Tn the eighteenth century the number of architects in the British Isles was not a large one, and 
‘ompetitions were usually limited to a few: but in 1768 James Gandon, Thomas Cooley, and Thomas 
Sandby, with over sixty other competitors, competed for the New Exchange, Dublin, which Cooley 
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secured. The eompetition for the Kast India Company's building in 1799 produced designs from Holland, 
Japp, Dance the younger, and Soane. Slightly earlier, Thomas Harrison won the competition for 
rebuilding the Castle at Chester. 

The fourth decade of the nineteenth century witnessed three Hnportant competitions. The first 
was that for the Houses of Parliament. Ninety-seven designs were submitted to four Commissioners, 
who on 29th February 1836 unanimously selected that by Charles Barry as the best. For St.George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, there were eighty-six competitors, among whom H. L. Elmes was suceeasful, subsequently 
winning the Assize Courts Competition in 1841. The two hildines were combmed and earned ont 
during the succeeding ten years. Yor further particulars I can refer vou to Mr. A. E. Richardson's 
work on Monumental Classic Architecture, from which I have taken this note, The third was that for 
the Roval Exchange. Robert Smirke, Joseph Gwilt, and Philip Hardwick were the assessors, The first 
premium was awarded to William Grellier, the second to A. de Chateauneuf and Arthur Mee, and the 
third to Sydney Smirke. Designs by T. 1. Donaldson, Richardson, and David Mocatta were com- 
mended, but were considered to exceed the stipulated cost of £150,000, As you know, none of these 
designs was carried out. 

On the 80th September 1856, the Commissioners of Har Maj estv's Works and Poblic Buildmgs gave 
notice that they were prepared to receive three designs from architects of all countries—the first to 
comprise 4 scheme for the concentration of the principal Government offices on a site lying between 
Whitehall and the New Palace at Westminster; the other two. designs for buildings which it was deter- 
mined to ereet forthwith as parts of such scheme. One of these was to be a Foreign Office, the other a 
War Office. The paper of instructions to architects, 1628 copies of which were issued, gave the sizes of 
all, or most of, the rooms required. 

The judges appointed to consider these desis were the Duke of Buccleuch (who was prevented 
from acting), Karl Stanhope, Viscount Eversley, Mr. William Stirling, M.P., Mr. I. K. Brunel (evil 
engineer), and Mr, William Burn (architect). he prizes to be awarded were three for the block plan, 
amounting together to £800; seven, amounting to £1,900, for the Foreign Office designs; and seven, 
amounting to the same sum, for the War Office designs, The judges awarded the prizes, the premium 
were paid, but none of the premiated designs (which remained the property of the Office of Works) wae 
executed, 

The obvious defect in the inception of this group of competitions was the simultaneous issue of 
programmes for a general scheme, and for two buildings that would form part of this. We can hardly 
he surprised that it ended in a muddle, and left an impression adverse to the competition system, Even 
in 1880, when Mr. Thomas Porter read Paper here on the subject, he referred at length to this competi- 
tion in support of his objections to competitions generally, und at this time a laree number of members 
of our Institute seem to have been in agreement with him. | 

In 1864 a competition was held for Museum Buildings on the site now oecupied by the Natural 
History Moseum. It was assessed by a jury composed of 

Lord Eleho. Messrs, Tite, Fergusson. 
David Roberts. Pennethorne. 

Captuin Fowke gained the first premium, Professor Kerr the second, and Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick 
the third. Complaints were made as to the drafting of the conditions, which divided the site into two 
equal halves, and left it very vague as to how far the western half could be used for the accommodation 
scheduled. This division was obviously unnecessary, and some of the designs, ineluding that of 
Captain Fowke, ignored it, Those which did not were thus placed at a disadvantage. | 

The competition for the Law Courts in 1866 and 1867 was conducted by a Commission, with whose 
concurrence the following were appointed as judges : | 

Chief Justice Cockburn. W. EB. Gladstone. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, W. Stirling (Maxwell). 
W. Cowper, First Commissioner of Works. | 
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In response to an application from the competitors, two professional men-—.Jolin Shaw and George 
Pownall—were added, The judges took into consultation every interested party they could eall to 
ind, asking for verdicts on the plans from each special point of view. As may be imagined, though the 
designs submitted were only ten in number, the affair got into a desperate tangle. As an example, a 
report on ninety-nine various points of detail based on the views of heads of departments and other 
authorities shows that every competitor scores somewhere. Edward Barry 18 an easy first. and G. E. 
Street near the bottom of the list. ‘This might in itself be regarded as a sufficient proof of the 
futility of this method of analysis, but if farther one be needed an inspection of the mass of reports and 
investigations resulting, will more than suffice, 

It is probable that there was never a more conscientious and painstaking jury, but the value of 
their work was neutralised by an almost complete ignorance of the technique of design. The profes- 
sional members were evidently overweighted by the ideas of their distinguished confréres, and the 
ultimate results were so inconclusive and confused that everyone concerned must have heen relieved 
when the great beauties of detail in Street's design were made clear, and a justification was found for 
awarding him the work. 

The competition for the Paris Opera House took place in 1960 under the auspices of a jury composed 
as follows : 


Count Walewski, President, 


MM. Curistie MM. Le Bas MM. Questel 
Duban Le Sucur Lenormand 
De Gisora Lefuel Constant Dufeux 
Gilbert De Cardaillac Hittorff, rapporteur. 


Five prizes were awarded: First, Jinain : second, Crepinet and Botrel; third, Garmnaud: 4th, 
Due; and 5th, Gamier, No design was considered quite satisfactory, and a second competition 
letween the premiated competitors was advised. As the result of this M. Garnier was in 1561 
commissioned to carry out the building. 

In 1882 an open competition for the construction of the Sorbonne was held. The jury consisted of 

4 members representing the University of Public Instruction. 


ve ++ os re Municipal Couneil. 

re * oe . Prefecture of the Seine. 

rf oa vr » Professors of the Faculties, 
6 » €lected by the competitors. 


The site was an extensive one, bounded by streets-on all sides, but near the centre of the west 
side stood the chureh, and adjoining it a courtyard, to which the following references were made in the 
Programmeé ; “ The chureh, the character of which is left to the appreciation of the competitors, should 
be preserved.” ‘It is desired that competitors should also preserve as far as poesible the buildings 
Surrounding the court, or at least, not materially alter the size and general appearance of the court.” 

M. H. P. Nénot won this competition with a brilliant design which I wish I could Spare time to 
discuss in detail, but for those interested I may state that m the Library they will find both the original 
coniitions of the competition and a monograph of the completed work. 

The competition for the two palaces of the 1900 Exhibition at Paris took place in 1896. The jury 
Himbered no fewer than 47 members. Five premiums were awarded in each case. Owing to the 
amount of work to be done in a short time the Grand Palais was entrusted to the architects placed 
first, second, and third, with M. Girault, who was placed fourth, as architect-in-chief. M. Girault also 
secured first place and carried out the Petit Palais. It is Interesting to note that little more than two 
months were allowed for the preparation of these designs, and that the jury arrived at its decision in a 
fortnight, despite the fact that some two hundred designs were submitted. Only a clear appreciation 
of the night method could enable such large jury to arrive at a good decision in go short a time, 
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I could, of course, give you simular bnef summaries of many other important competitions, but it 
will be of more value to pass on to the investigations that have been made as to the methods which 
should govern procedure in such cases. 

One of the earliest undertakings of the Royal Institute of British Architects was the appomtment 
of a committee to consider public competitions. Their report is well worth perusal, but T can only 
now give you a few extracts as showing the point reached at the date of the report, 24th January 1839. 
In view of the close approximation of this date to that of the creation of Pecksmif perhaps the moat 
amusing paragraph is one ronnine as follows : 

“A much more serious train of evils is entailed upon the public and the profession by the facility with which the 
system lems itself to collusion, many instances of which have been amply proved to your Committee, but to which they 
think it inexpedient more fully to refer... ." 


The rest of the paragraph consists of a decorative pattern in astensks, There are other paragraphs 
that bear more zeriously on the problems of the present day. One runs as follows : 

“The arguments advanced in favour of competition are sufficiently forcible. Emulation is said to be the soul af 
excellence in the arts and sciences—the recognised talents of the elder professor are supposed to be maintained in activity 
and progressive improvement, acl his employers to be protected from the routine manner which security in public 
patronage and private practice are too apt to produce: while the opportunity iz afforded to the young sspirant to take 
that place in public estimation to which his talenta may entitle him.” | 


Again, we find ; 

“ But whatever the conditions may be, they ought to be clear and explicit, that the competitor may know precisely 
and unequivocally upon what he has to rely, Whenever it may be expedient to lay down definite instructions, they 
omght to be strictly adhered to, when judgment is to be founded upon them, and every design rejected which shall be: 
found not to conform to them. 

In framing instructions care should be taken to distinguish accurately between the objects to be attained, and the 
means of attaining them. The former cannot be too accurately ascertained, or too explicitly deseribed ; but the latter 
should be left aa much as possible to the architect, for otherwise a proper scope will not be afforded for the exercise of & 
variety of suggestions, and one great end of competition will be frustrated. If however there should be a decided bias 
in favour of any particular styJe or mode of composition, it ought to be ascertained and stated in the instructions.” 


and in another paragraph : 

“The formation of the programme upon which competitors are required to frame their designs becomes therefore 
the first essential point for consideration, and deficiency on this point is perhaps the most general evil in the present 
system. The precise objects to be attained, the most desirable means of attaining them, the circumstances that must 
control the plan with regard to the site and other localities, the sum of money to be ex pended, and many other particulars 
in which every case of competition brings its own, are seldom ascertained and settled sn as to lay the groundwork af 
well-defined instroctiona upon which competitors may proceed. When the decision is to he mude, the judges discover 
for the first time that they have been ignorant of their own intentions: their loose and ill alipented inatrnotions are 
abandoned altogether, and the architect, who has acted with the greatest good faith in to them, is the first to 
be deprived of his reward. In another view of the case, an architect, who may have suggested a design not: reconcilable 
with the crude, undigested, and perhaps contradictory preconceptions cust into the programme, may virtually exclude 
himwelf from the competition, and his employers from the adoption of his ideas,” 7 | 


In a pamphlet written in 186] the late M. César Daly deals with Competitions for Public Monu- 
ments. The term “ monument " of course has a wider significance with the French than with 0% 
and includes all important public buildings, M. Daly takes the view that the competition is vital to 
architectural progress, and emphasises the following conclusion : 3 

* We require the competition as indispensable for ascertaining periodically and definitely the direction of architec 
tural ideas.” 
He regards the nomination of the jury (the jury system is not questioned) as the greatest techm ical 
difficulty in a competition, on account of the demand that all schools of thought should be represented, 
and the difficulty that these have in finding a common ground on which a logical decision may be based. 
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After canvassing the various interests that should be represented on the Jury for an important public 
holding, he comes to the conclusion that it should number thirteen, appointed as follows : 


L' Institut 
L' Ecole dea Beatix-Arta . to nominate jointly 
Le Conseil des Hatiments Civils! 
La Société Centrale dea Architectes 

pe fone _ { Administrators 
L' Administration 1 Levan 


ha 


The Competitors 


He supplements this by a note that some buildings cannot be thoroughly understood without the 
advice of a technical expert familiar with their uses, but in a jury of the size suggested he naturally sees 
no difficulty in including one so qualified, either with or without a vote. 

M. Daly goes at some length into the methods which should be taken by the jury to reach a decision, 
but in regard to these I can only refer you to his work, which is in the B.LB.A. Library. He continues 
with the modifications necessary in forming the juries in provincial centres, suggesting one partly local 
and partly national, and at the end advocates the competition as of great importance in encouraging 
an active interest in architecture among the general public. He feels that were full ad vintage tuken of 
the opportunities it offers in this direction, architecture might onee more take the place it held in the 
sixteenth century as an art generally understood and widely appreciated. 

In 1908 the R..B.A. appointed a Special Committee on the Jury System of Assessing Com petitions, 
which reported on the 10th November 1908 as follows :— 


“1 That in competitions for works, extimated to cost £100,000 or over, the jury system be adopted, subject to 
(4) That uch jury shall consist of three architects of experience and ability : 
(6) The Chairman of such jury shell be nominated by the President, and the other members by the Competitions 

Committee, 

~ 2 That in competitions for works estimated to cost between £50,000 ont! £100,000 there shall be one aseessor 
and two assistants, subjeot to the following conditions :— 

(@) That the assessor shall be nominated by the President, and shall be responsible for and make the award. 
(6) That the assistants shall be nominated by the Competitions Committee, and their duties shall be advisary 
only. 
“4. That in competitions for works of less value than the above the present system of assessing shall continue. 

“4. That the scale of fees for assessing competitions at present set out by the R.LBLA, be adhered ta, 

" Tt i suggested that the full fees be divided in equal sharea between the three assessor after deduction of 
30 guineas which the Chairman should receive, 

“ A similar division should be made in the case of the assessor and two assistanta 

“5. "That the above Resolutions should be regarded as framed for the guidance of the President, who shall have 
discretion to vary their application as circamatances in particular cases may require, 

"6. That, subject to the approval of the Couneil and the sanction of a General Meeting, the foregoing sugerstions 
be incorporated in an official R. B.A. Paper headed * Regulations as to Assessing Competitions," with sub-heading as 
follows :—' Subject to special circumstances, which in the judgment of the President may justify their vVaniation, the 
following rules should be adopted with regard to the assessing of Competitions,’ 

_ © That the Competitions Committee shall prepare a fist of Asseasors for the assistance of the President. Such 
lint to be revised from time to time, at least annually.” 


A Minority Report in the following terms was appended :— 

“The undersigned members of the Conipetitions Committee, while cordially supporting the recommendations of 
the Committee, foe! impelled to add that it is their view that the present dissatisfaction is due, less to the oe 
of aesessing, than to the lack of any defined and recognised standard as to the qualities that should disti uuish « fine 
caer “nd that in defantt of such a standard no system of assessing, however perfect in itself, can do more than 
Titiate the evil. 
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“They consider therefore that the best efforts of the R.LB.A. should be directed towards promoting a unity of wim 
in regard to architectural expression. This, however, does not appear to be a question on which any immediate practical 
recommendation is posible, being a matter af slow growth, the outcome of a better system of education. In the mean- 
time the ubsenee of such unity must affect the method of azseasing, and the divergence of aim and difference of opinion 
among architects make some application of the jury syatem more than ever advisable. 

“ Thoy believe that a jury such as is recommended by the whole Committee for large competitions might eventually 
be adopted for all, provided some means of remuneration could be devised that would be generally considered reasonable. 
lt may be pointed ont that this difficulty would disappear if the view (now beld by many) becomes general—viz., that 
the office of Assessor is one of distinction rather than protit, und that architects should not allow the question of remunera- 
tion to outweigh the interests of the profession as a whole, and should be prepared to act in an honorary capacity if these 
interests demand it. 

“Tn such o case, fees on the established scale might be made payable to the R.1B.A., who would call wpon ie 
members to act aa assessors for such remuneration as the competitions fund might admit.” 

From these sketch outlines of the history of architectural competitions it will be clear to you that 
knowledge has usually been very much in advance of practice. Two reasons may be adduced for this. 
The first is the lack of a systematic training in the profession as to what the essentials of architecture 
are, With the greatest artiste these essentials are comprehended by intuition, and it would be unfair 
to expect their formulation. But in an art such as ours it i¢ necessary to the formation of a proper 
judgment that they should be recognised and formulated, and this is the work for those who have the 
eapacity to do it. 

Training in architecture, in this country at any rate, has always been rather haphazard and 
empirical. This was not so serious when only those who had the strongest possible natural bent 
tewards it took up the profession, but when the doors were more widely opened, the edueational 
methods should have been more definitely organised than has been the case, and the logical basis on 
which our art now rests made the foundation ofitsstudy. Had this been done the professional handling 
of competitions would have been a much easier matter and the results much more satisfactory. 

The second reason why our practice does not reach our standard of knowledge lies in the necessity 





for compromise in dealing with promoters, who often only partially understand the real purposes oT a 


competition, and even when they do, are technically inexperienced m the methods hest suited to 
achieve these, 

Now I wish to be quite fair to promoters, and I must say that, when recommendations are put 
lucidly to them from a ¢lear, logical standpoint, it is my belief that in most cases they would aceept 
advice 0 supported. ‘The responsibility for seemy that they receive this rests with the architects, and 
more important competitions have fallen short of the standanl they might have reached by our own 
default than by reason of any intentional malpractice on the part of promoters. 

I shall be able to deal with these points more clearly by taking the three parties to a competition 
in turn, and endeavouring to define the functions of each, in relation to the methods by whieh, in my 
view, they can best discharge their respective obligations. 

These three parties are :— 

(1) The promoters. (2) The assessors or jury, (8) The competitors. 

The promoters may or may not schedule their requirements before inviting professional aid, but 
this is almost the full extent of what ean be profitably undertaken without consultation with the 
professional advisers who are to conduct the competition, It is therefore more convenient to consider 


the functions of promoters and assessors together. We can realise more clearly the relationship between 
them if we grasp the fact that it is in every respect similar to that between client and architect during 
the earlier stages of any projected bmilding work. Just as the architect pives advice on the suitability: 


of a site, adequacy of cost, accommodation needed, and all other matters that are not prede 





ws sithitt ‘ by 


force of circumstances, s0 those that adjudicate in a competition should advise the promoters. The 
fact that a competition is to be held in no way justifies the abandonment of these preliminary cone 


sultations. 
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No reasonable man mm employing an architect fails to consider his advice, even if he does not always 
take at, from the very begmning of the undertaking, and promoters ought not to deprive themselves of 
this, even though the ultimate architect has yet to be selected. The idea that everything must be in 
‘haope before the assessor or assessors is appointed is utterly wrong, and has been responsible for the 
comparative failure of many a competition. 

On the architect's side this responsibility has not received much more definite recognition than 
with the promoters. Assessors have often failed to realise that they ought to give the same meticulous 
consideration to the various aspects of the proposition as they would in the ease of a building they were 
invited to carry out themselves. It is their duty to see that the interests of the promoters suffer in no 
way through the suecessful competitor not having been in personal! touch with them from the beginning, 
and assessors can best realise this requirement by regarding themselves as representing the unknown 
competitor who will ultimately take up and continue their work. 

Continuity from start to finish, such as we find in non-competitive work, is the great need in com- 
petition practice. At present there is a tendency to eut it up into three distinet stages, areatly to the 
etriment of the result. he first stage before the appomtment of the assessor or jury, the second 
during their appointment, and the third after the selection of the design. 

To put competitive practice on a sound basis, the breaks between these stages should be bridged 
over, and I venture to suggest a procedure by means of which this may be achieved. Tdo not say that 
there may not be better ways: the one I put forward is merely a suggestion as to the type of procedure 
that might be appropriate. 

Let us assume that some public body is promoting a competition and has appointed a building 
committee, After some preliminary discussion they would ask for the appointment of an architectural 
alviser and depute two well-qualified members to confer with him, possibly the chairman and city 
énginder, or chairman and medical officer, avceording to the class of building, These three would draw 
up the programme, Before issuing this, two other independent architects would be added to form a jury 
of five, and on the programme having been agreed by them, it would be issued to competitors, The 
usual stages of questions, replies, and receipt of designs haying been passed through under the super: 
vision of this jury, its members would jointly make their award, dealing very fully with all the con- 
siderations necessary to inform the successful competitor as to any fresh aspect that has oceurred to 
them during the adjndieation, Their award might be in two parts, one for publication, and the other 
more In the nature of a confidential communication to the selected architect in order to make him 
conversant with problems and diffieulties that may affect the farther development of his design, 

Ido not think I need say more on the promoters’ share in a competition, and will now tum iny 
attention to the assessors. 

have often heard it said that a good architect is necessarily a good assessor, but to my mind this 
ignotthecase, The expression of personality within the confines of architectural technique is the measure 
ol artistic quality, but the less imaginative man with a better training in technisjue may be superior 
42 a judge to the greater artist who is perhaps unable to analyse the operations of his own mind. 

Apropos of this, the following remarks by Richard Wagner are interesting :— 

“ How,” wrote Wagner in 1856, “ can on artist expect that what hoe has felt intuitively should be perfectly realised 
ty others, seeing that he himself feels in the presence of his work, if it is true art, that he ix confronted by a riddle, 
about which he, too, might have illusions, just as another might t” 

“TT must confess," he further writes, “to having arrived at « clear understanding of my own works of art through 
the help of another, who has provided me with the reasoned conceptions corresponding to my intuitive principles,” 

Now the samo intuition that enables an architect devoid of the analytical faculty to produce a 
brilliant design may empower him to select the ablest one submitted in a competition. That ix not 
the weak spot in his equipment a3 an assessor, his will be diseovered in the earlier stages, such as 
discussions with the promoters and the preparation of the programme, To place the issues properly 

5 E 
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before a clear-headed business or professional man whose experience is outside the technique of art 
demands a faculty of logical exposition and an experience of the diffienlties mvolved which are not 
essential concomitants of imaginative foree. Of course * the legal and logical mind “ is useless without 
urtistic ability, but artistic ability is equally useless in this ease if its methods are intuitive. 

You will notice that in my suggestion for the conduct of a competition I have introduced one of tha 
architects a stage earlier than his two professional brethren. 1 have done this in order to take advan- 
tage of employing one, specially qualified by his attitude of mind and his experience, to thrash out with 
laymen those points of detail and method that are so often misunderstood. He is thus “ the fore- 
runner who paves the way for his association on the jury with one or more whose artistic qualifications 
may perhaps rank higher, but whose limitations in other respects might preclude their being entrusted 
with the conduct of a competition. 

As a general rule, experience as a competitor is almost essential as a qualification for the single 
assessor, but in the case of a jury this experience may be dispensed with in some of its members if it 
is in other respects advantageous to have a wider field for selection. 

To use the phrase quoted from Cesar Daly, The direction of architectural ideas” 1s subject to 
gradual change, and the pioneers of one generation become the exponents of the academic school in 
the next. In order, therefore, that vital fluctuations in our art shall receive duo appreciation 1 1 
desirable that the adjudication of competitive designs shall not be entirely in the hands of the older 
and more experienced men, whose sympathies are liable to incline towards the earlier as against the newet 
methods. At the same time experience and mature judgment are invaluable, so that one of the chief 
recommendations of the jury system is the facility it affords for securing both the experience of the 
elder and the fresher point of view of the younger men. 

Finally, we come to the competitor, who, when he haa decided to compete, sets down to master the 
programme, or conditions as the document is more usually called. Actually the conditions include the 
programme, which is the part essential to the preparation of the desion. If the programme is wall 
drawn up it should at onee give the competitor a good general impression as to what the promoters 
have in their mind; if it is not, the competitor, by much reading and re-reading, will gradually obtain, 
from accidents of phrasmg here and there, some idea of the points to which importance is attached. 
With a good programme no further questions should be needed, but with a bad one the competitor 
can help to patch it up by means of questions on salient points. 

From the competitor's pomt of view the best programme is one that states clearly what is wanted 
but makes no attempt to indicate how these wants are to be provided for, Asa rule the allocation of 
the relative positions for the accommodation asked for is a mistake, tending to hamper freedom in 
the conception of the design. If special requirements have to be met, it is far better that these should 
be thoroughly explained than an attempt made to anticipate the competitor's work by specifying some 
definite arrangement. 

In passing, [ might refer to the value of a brief introductary note consisting of two or three stimu- 
lating phrases intended to place the idea of the building desired vividly before the competitor. 

Many of the Prix de Rome programmes ure excellent in this respect, and I will quote from two of 
three at random :— 

164. A Tueewan Esrascsmest. 

* This Establishment, situated in a deep valley of the Pyrences near an important seaside town, should be arrange 

ina manner recalling that employed by the Romans for the Thetmes erected by them in conquered provinoss. 


“One must, however, take into socount the changes that the period, the manners and custome, or the needs of 
the climate introduce into this type of establishment," 





1888. Howses oF PARLIAMENT, 
* Legialative power is exerci ‘onl aumultancously by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, which are sometinics 
united in Congress, especially when the election of the President takes place or for the revision of tutional laws 
“The proposed building is to accommodate both Chambers, the general arrangement will be similar for both, the 
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sole differences being those due to the number of members belonging to each—namely, 350 in the case of the Senate, 





and 550 in that of the Chamber of Deputies, The building would thus be divided into two main blocks, each forming a 


complete whole, grouped ap with the Congress Hall and ite adjuncts,” 
1891, Aw Importayr Raiway Stariox, wrra Apwesternative Ornces asp ax HOTEL 

“This extensive group is placed around a public square, gaining ol! its monumental effect from the following 
Taner, :— 

* The Station is a terminus and is presumed to be at « height sufficient to admit of access to the hotel on one side 
and the offices on the other without obstructing the routes for the vehicles of those arriving and departing. 

“ These routes are on each side of the station parallel to the lines, On the departure side there should be large 
vestibules entered under glazed porches, offices for tickets and registration of luggage, cloak rooms, etc., waiting rooms, 
and offices for the staff. On the arrival side an extensive shelter for vehicles, vestibules, halla for distribution of ngeage, 
Customs examination, ete., ete,” 

There is much more, all helping towards a visualisation of the business of a great terminus. 

To return to our competitor: having mastered the programme to the best of his ability, he then 
turns his mind to its solution. In order to do this he must have formed a conception as to what the 
dominating factors of the problem are, These are very varied accoriling to the class of the building. 
In one case aspect may be the most important consideration, in another the relative value of the eroups 
of accommodation, in another the special peculiurities of the site, or perhaps the axial placing of the 
building, not to mention numerous other factors less frequently the dominant ones. Then we come to 
the demands next in order of importance, and the attempt must be made to reconcile these with that 
placed first. 

Somewhere about this stage the competitor will have had to form an idea of the general massing 
Of his building and of the subdivision of this into various sections. This subdivision may be mainly 
vertical, as in the case of a hospital, or mainly horizontal as is the usual practice with public offices, or a 
mixtare of both, 

There are short cuts towards obtaining this idea of mass, but most competitors have adopted those 
most suited to their own methods, and these also vary so greatly with different classes of building that 
I feel it impracticable to deal with them in the time at my disposal. 

Moreover, these are details. The main object to keep in view at the earlier stages of a competitive 
design is the retention of everything in as plastic a form as possible, so that all possible alternatives 
may be considered and compared before too much time is taken up with the detail of any one of them. 
It is most annoying, after having spent much time and skill in working out the detail of a scheme, to 
be forced to the conelusion that it is wrong in principle ; for as we all recognise that campetitions are, 
or ought to be, decided on their general merits as a solution of a definite problem, we cannot feel any 
hope of suecess with one, however brilliant in detail, that fails m our own view in its main conception. 

Holding the views I do with regard to the basis on Which a competition should be decided, | must 
pont out how rarely is the double competition of advantage to those competing. The double eompe- 
tition has its uses where the promoters and their advisers have been unable completely to formulate 
their views, but almost its sole use is in placing before them a series of definite solutions from which 
they ean realise how they have failed to grasp and express all that they had in mind. They are then 
able to supplement the programme anid secure a design more closely approximating to their require- 
ments. If this is clearly reeognised it disposes of any argument for or against double competitions. 
The promoters are obviously entitled to claim that the problem is so complex that only by 
“f a double competition can the best result be secured, but solely on the ground that only after 
‘ecing sketch solutions can all the difficulties be realised. After all, one’s private client has often 
to see two or three sets of sketehes before be can fully explain himself. The main difference is that the 
esseasors could usually clear up difficulties of this kind, and where they can the double competition 
COMES InNecessary. 

l onght not to omit a brief reference to the International Competition. Considerable dissatis- 
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faction has been felt with the results of many of, these, and so long as there are soch marked na- 
tional distinctions both in architectural ideals and in the whole training of the architeet, it will be 
diffienlt to avoid this. It is all very well to regard art as a universal language, but if it is, the din- 
leets differ vastly, and no civilised people capable of developing a national form of expression can 
be equally sntistied with any other, Therefore each member of an international jury will probably 
have an instinctive bias towards the work of his own countrymen, and however impartial each may desire 
to be, it is very difficult to arrive at unanimity. It is as if the exhibits at a flower show were all mixed 
up and you were asked to decide as to the fmest flower amongst them. Now and then we may find an 
architect temperamentally qualified to adapt his ideas to a foreign environment, but except in such a 
rise tt is unlikely that his work will be entirely acceptable in a country not his own. 

This Paper ought not to close without mention of the Regulations for International Architectural 
Competitions which were settled at Paris in 1908 by a Special! Commission consisting of representatives 
of the various nations represented on the Comité Permanent des Congrés Internationanx des Arehi- 
teetes, Some interesting notes on the principal points discussed by the Commission will be found in 
the Report of the British Delegate, Mr. John W. Simpson, published, together with a translation of 
the Regulations as finally adopted, in the Institute Jovnwan of 9th January 1909. The origmal 
French text was published in the Journan of Gth March following. The Regulations for Internationa! 
Competitions are among the professional Papers published in every issue of the Institute KaALeNDaRr. 

Perhaps Lhave taken you rather beyond the point suggested by the title of my Paper, but my excuse 
must be that we have not at present reached a point of fmality in competition methods, anid evolution 
in the past naturally leads up to the progress we hope to see in the future. Therefore, without gomg 
into technical details. I felt bound to give some slight indications of the possibilities in this direction, 
and new close my Paper in the hope that it may give rise to a useful disengsion on aspects over which 1 
have perhaps glanced too lightly. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Exxest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. ALFRED W. 8. CROSS, Vice-President, in 
moving a vote of thanks for the Puper, anid that, 
although Mr. Lanchester had been unable to find uny 
definite records of architectural competitions in 
ancient Greece, yet it was difficult to believe that the 
Greeks were tuaccustomed to them. For the princi- 
ples of competition and the spirit of emulation were 
so pronounced among the Greeks as to amaze their 
Persian enemies, who, during their great invasion of 
_ Greece and the subjugation of Athens, found the 
youth of that city voluntanly undergoing severe 
courses of physical training in connection with the 
Olympic games—not for wealth, but for glory. It 
was well known that public competitions were held 
in connection with trials of alall in literature, rhetoric, 
acu pture, and stage productions, Indeed, the beauti- 
ful Choragic Monument at Athens commemorated the 
victory gained by the chorus trained by Lysicrates in 
one of the annual dramatic contests, With this and 
other examples resulting from the universal applica- 
tion of the competition system to all branches of art, 
it may be reasonahly assumed that many of her 
famous ancient examples of architecture owed their 
being to the same familiar principle. In a yain 


search among the voluminous works of their old 
friend Herodotus for some remarks on architecture at 
Athena he had come upon o few lines that were 
certainly germane to the competition principle. It 
appeared that after the great naval vietory at Salamis 
the prizes for valour were awarded in accordance 
with the votes of the candidates themselves, Thus, 
to those men who were deemed to have won distine- 
tion two votes—one of prima yand one of seconilary 
importance—were allotted, The inevitable happened. 
When the votes were counted it wasfound that each 
commander had nominated himself for the first prize. 
But a closer scrutiny of the votes revealed the [act 
that an overwhelming number of secondary vote 
had heen recorded for Themistocles, to whom, by 
universal consent, the much-prized olive crown Was— 
awarded. Now, inasmuch as many architects were 
convineed that in some way or another competition 
designs should be assessed by the competitors them- 
selves, some snch avetem as that adopted by the 
Greeks for awarding distinctions gained in war might 
be tried in this country in connection with architec 
tural competitions, As to Brunelleschi'’s dome at 
Florence, Vaaari's description of the competition made : 
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interesting reading. Fresh from the close study of 
many ancient Roman domes, Brunelleschi had 
determined upon the constructional principles he 
should adopt m the event of his services being re- 
tained for the work. But, althoueh he had made a 
model, he was afraid to exhibit it, “knowme,” to 
quote Vasari's words, ~ the imperfect intelligence of 
the assessors, the envy of the competitors, and the 
metability of the citizens who favoured now one com- 
petitor, now another, as each chanced to please them.” 
The attempts to explain his ideas without exhibiting 
either plans or models in illustration of his proposals 
led to his being regarded as a fool and a babbler, and 
he was more than once dismissed, and on one deeasion 
forcibly ejected from the public meeting at which he 
Was vaiate endeavouring to elucidate his proposal. 
This treatment caused Brunelleachi to say m after 
years that he dared not, at that time, through 
any part of the city lest someone should shout out 
after him, ** See, there goes the lunatic!" The arel- 
fect’s final triumph, his quarrela with his colleague 
Ghiberti,and an extremely appreciative description 
of the famous dome, are all set out at some length by 
Vasari. Mr. Lanchester had discussed the comipeti- 
tion for the completion of the Louvre in detail, 
but « few supplementary remarks might perhaps be 
of interest. He believed it way due to Colbert, who 
from the first determined that Claud Perrault’s and 
not Bernini's design should be executed, that Bernini 
Was ultimately sent back to Italy loaded with gifts 
and honours, and the French physician's stately 
structure of twenty-cight coupled Corinthian columns 
substituted after the foundation stone of Bernini's 
design had been laid by the King. Opinions diftered 
as to the value of Bernini's work—his design had 
been preserved, but he (Mr. Cross) had never seen it. 
For instance, Fergusson said “that France might 
congratulate herself that nothing so horrible was 
perpetrated.” On the other hand, Wren's one 
foreign tour was made at the time that Bernini was 
at work on the Louvre, and the great English archi- 
tect ap “lt to have been very favourably impressed 
with the excellence of Bernini's work, As to the 
design, Wren remarked, “I would have given my 
akin for it, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
® few minutes’ view." But it must be remembered 
that at the time Wren visited Paris in 1666 his archi- 
tectural powera were by no means at their zenith, 
and that often a phase of architectural work that 
would commend itself to a young architect would not 
he invariably received with favour by the man of 
hore mature judgement, It was possible, after all, that 
Fergusson was right in his criticism that Bernini's 
tlevation was too florid, and thatthe Government were 
Well advised in substituting the French architect's 
desicn. 

Mr. J. 8. GIBSON [F.), in seconding the yote of 
thanks, said that probably the ordinary layman would 
find the bulk of Mr. Lanchester’s remarks as difficult 
‘© understand and as uninteresting as the Florentine 
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gentlemen of centuries ago, who wete interested in 
competitions €5 promoters, would have done. Archi- 
tects, however, would feel deeply indebted to Mr. 
Lanchester for compiling a Paper which, in every 
sense, Was of the greatest value to them. It was of 
value because scarcely any among the crowds of young 
men who took up the profeasion of architecture but 
af some time or another became involved in the 
meshes of a competition. Whether he liked it or not, 
it was almost certain that some day he would be 
drawn intoit. There seemed to be a fatal fascination 
about competitions, and, once the young man began to 
take part in them, it was astonishing how much he 
learnt and how much good the experience did him. 
Had a Paper such as this been read at the Institute 
When he (Mr, Gibson) was a much younger man it 
would have opened his eyes to the fact that this sort 
of attempt to establish oneself in some kind of archi- 
tectural position really formed a page in the history 
of the great evolution of architecture, not only in this 
country, but in every country. For many years the 
Institute had done valaable work in trying to conduct 
and organise and carry on the work of competitions 
in such a way that architects, as well as the pro- 
moters and others having interests in good buildings 
and good architecture, should have fair conditions. 
that promoters should have the best services architects 
could give them, and that everything should be done 
with a view to improving the quality of the work. 
When the Paper was published it would be well worth 
their while to read it most carefully : they would learn 
from it many things which would be of extreme value 
to them in the future. 

Mr. A. E. RICHARDSON [F.] said he should like to 
endorse the appreciation which had been expressed 
of Mr. Lanchester's Paper, He (Mr. Richardson) did 
not understand much ahout competitions, but he had 
made some notes on their history. There was no 
reference in the Paper to any a Roman com- 
petition ; but in the Letters of Pliny he remembered 
reading some reference to a competition at Nicoea. 
A local architect was selected to design a theatre at 
Nicwa, but the foundations went wrong, and Trajan 
wrote in reply to Pliny’s appeal for Roman architects, 
“ Why send to Rome for architects, when you know 
full well we get them from Greece {" That was the 
only Roman competition he had encountered in his 
researches, Coming to the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Lanchester referred to the competition for a design 
for the Royal Exchange, Dublin, which brought forth 
designs from 61 architects and others, including 
doctors, lawyers, and military men. We know, of 
course, that architecture in Ireland, before the advent 
of Gandon, waa in a very low state. Among the archi- 
tects who competed were Thomas Ivory, James 
Gandon, Thomas Sandby, Thomas Crunden, George 
Richardson, and Thomas Cooley. The leading men, 
stich as Adam and Chambers, thought the competition 
beneath their notice. Thomas Ivory’s design was very 
much admired, though he did not receive the com- 
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mission, but he received a consolation prize m the 
form of a piece of silver plate. Passing over the inter- 
esting period of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to the time when Cuthbert Brodrick com- 
peted for the design of the Town Hall at Leeds, Mr. 
Richardson remarked that Brodrick was twenty years 
of age when he won the competition for that magmi- 
ficent building. The Committee were undecided 
whether such a young man should receive the award ; 
but the Assessor very rightly saul that a man who 
eould produce such a design was equipped to carry it 
out. With regard to French competitions under the 
Second Empire, he thought the system of a double 
competition was sometimes a good one. It was not 
cenerally known that Garnier threw over his deaign for 
the Paria Opera House on being shown a plate of the 
fine theatre at Bordeaux ; and the Paris Opera House 
was based on the plan of that theatre. A letter written 
by Professor Cockerell to the papers in 1857, on the 
system of competitions, might be eaid to shed a light 
on the competitions of to-day. He said: “ The 
success of the system of competition depends primarily 
on the constitution of the tribunal appointed for the 
adjudication. This is the grand assurance of the 
integrity and the competency of the award, not only 
as doing exact justice to the public as respects the 
great object of the competition, but to the relative 
claims of those who have contnbuted their genius, 
experience, and expense towards that object. Without 
these secure foundations, the whole fabric falls to the 
ground, and our labours are fruitless and utterly 
abortive; adventurers alone will enter the chance 
medley; the ostentatious clap-trap takes the place 
of the soundness of design ; fashion prevails over the 
permanent prmerples of art; true taste is put to 
flight ; and experience, ever modest and real, shrmkes 
from « tribunal in whieh it will be scarcely heard, 
much Jess valoed, in the face of garish and attractive 
pretensions, The veteran declines to expoee himeeclf 
to the mortification and the injustice of a low standard 
of eriticiem: the public thus loee the advantage of 
long labour and devont studies: new names alone 
appear on the list of candidates, and the celebrities 
disappear from these most generous anid interesting 
occasions; disgust and dissatisfaction generally 
follow.” He thought Professor Cockerell’s remarks 
most inferesting, in view of the pernicious competition 
svatem of to-day. 

Me. ARTHUR J. DAVIS [F.| said be had been 
much interested in the Paper. There was one com- 
petition, and a very interesting one, in recent years 
which Mr, Lanchester had not commented upon 
viz., that for the Church of the Sacré-Cocur im Paris. 
After the war of 1870 a number of emiment French 
Catholics, who thought the defeat of the French 
arincipally due to the lack of religion, got together 
arge sams for the purpose of erecting a church which 
was to be a monument to Roman Catholicism in 
Fratice and a request to the gods to forgive France for 
what was supposed to be her lack of religion. The 
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competition produced some very able designs, but, 
unfortunately, the winning design was not one of the 
best. They have all been reproduced, and some were 
extremely interesting. With regard to the compett- 
tion for the Grand Palais, the plans of which Mr. 
Lanchester showed on the sereen, some architects 
thought that it was a mistake to have put a dome on 
the Petit Palais at all. The avenue to the Pont 
Alexandre [TL opened out. for the purpose of showing 
up the fine dome built by Mansard, and tt was a mistake 
to put the small one at the entrance of the vista, a8 16 
introduced a sort of anti-climax, and the stranger to 
Paris was not sure which dome belonged to it. The 
only other point was that the Place de la Coneorde, 
which was originally designed with a moat all round, 
and which was placed behind the balustrades mow 
there, was at that time inhabited by bears and wild 
animals. He did not know when the old moat was 
filled in; but in old prints this was shown. 
Provesson 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.] said that Mr. 
Lanchester's Paper would be looked upon for some 
time to come as the standard treatise on competitions. 
He thought they might have heard during the dis- 
cussion a little more criticism about the different 
methods of dealing with competitions ; but the varvous 
speakers had refrained from treading upon that 
dangerous ground. He, therefore, should enter upon 
it with considerable reticence. In the jury svatem, 
as so ably expressed by César Daly, there seemed to 
be a danger of recarding assessing as work for 4 
machine rather than for an individual, The award 
would usually be a compromise, and mere mechanical 
skill would be the first thing to count. The human 
factor ought not to be eliminated. He looked with 


some Misgiving on a system of adjudicating competi-_ 


fons by jury. 

Me. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said that 
competitions were not adjudicated by a jury, but by 
& single assessor, and generally a committee were 
practically made to promise that they would bestow 
premiums according to the assessor's judgment. 


That, he thought, was one of the dangers of compett- | 


tions. What was gained by the Council-appointed 
assessors waa that the decision was always made in a0 


honest way; every person appointed by the Institute 
gave the ize to what he believed to be the beat 
But it , 


design. waa only the opimion of one man, 
who waa fallible. It would be a better svstem if two 
or three assessors were appointed. One thing he had 
noticed several times was that competitions had heen 
adjudicated upon an architect who was very 


eminent aa an artist, brit who, perhaps, did not under- 
stand the particular system and plan required in the. 
= ie H 


particular building. He could remember t 
three cases in which the premium had been giver te 
a design architecturally admirable, but which every- 
one knew was totally unsuitable in plan; and we 
had to remember that one man had only one Judg- 
ment, and, as he said before, he was fallible. He 
thought they should rather look to a system of ap- 
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pointing two or three professional assessors, like a 
jury—people who were all competent, and would 
compare notes and, perhaps, correct special tendencies 
in any one of them, 

Mn. E. A. RICKARDS [F.] said he found himself 
at variance with Mr. Lanchester when he expressed 
doubt that the best architect always made the best 
assessor. He thought that a man capable of designing 
was the one hest able to recognise tendencies in others. 
He was also at variance with Mr. Cross when he 
doubted whether Wren had the right point of view 
in expressing Ins opinion about Bernini's design. 
Bernini's design had undoubtedly great merit. Wren 
was not a very young man when he saw Bernini's 
design. Even if he had not been in architecture very 
long, he must have been a man of very great sensibility, 
There was the danger nowadays of not having the 
courage af one's youth. He (Mr. Rickards) hoped 
that he personally should not go back on his youth- 
ful enthusiasms, He thought Mr. Cross seemed to 
take up that point about Wren rather too eagerly, 

Mr. iL W. WILLS [F.] heartily supported the vote 
of thanks: Competitions, he thought, had found 
their excuse and justification in the very much 
greater attention which architects had been forced to 
devote to planning, because planning was the most 
important thing in architecture. Men had had to 
plan, and plan, and plan again, in order to have any 
chance of winning a competition, and it was that 
fact alone that had made them devote the attention 
they ought to devote to planning. The huge advance 
made since the planning of the ‘sixties and “seventies 
had been due almost entirely to the practice gained 
in architectural competitions. If he were to sum up 
the use of competitions in a sentence, he would Bay 
that it had been to combine the planning of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which, though 
grand in its main outline and disposition, was found 
completely unpractical when it was a question of 
arranging accommodation to the planning of the early 
and middle nineteenth century. Be was by the com- 
bination of the two into one system that our buildings 
would be preat gainers. And that was a result of the 
competition syatem. 

Tae PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
aiid that one thing struck him when listening to the 
Paper, and that was that, on the whole, the history 
of competitions seemed to show that, whatever the 
Kien Of assessing, the echeme which was head and 
*houlders above all the other was generally successful. 
He mentioned this because it seemed to him that in 
that case competitors had the matter entire! yin their 
own hands. The best man had merely to produce some- 
thing which stood out aa so much better than any 
other, and the assessor's work would be extremely 
easy | 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in reply, thanked the meeting 
for the cordial way in which they had greeted his 
effort. He wished he could take the optimistic view 


cf the President, that the head-and-shoulders best 
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plan would always come out on top, however adjudi- 
cated. He should feel happier in his mind if he could 
think that. But he admitted that very often com- 
petitions had resulted in the acceptance from time to 
time of some of the most brilliant plans that had been 
seen in the history of the profession. 


Me. HENRY T. HARE [F.] writes —I have read 
with much interest Mr. Lanchester's excellent Paper 
on Architectural Competitions, and think that much 
eood may result from the free discussion of the subject 
amongst architects, particularly those who have had 
personal experience of the many difficulties and pit- 
falls which arise. 

The principle of competition is now so thoroughly 
established in the case of all works of public impor- 
tance, that it becomes the duty of the R.J.B.A., aa 
representing the best interests of architecta and archi- 
tecture, to use all its efforts to ensure that the outcome 
of such competitions should be commensurate with 
the enormous lahour, thought, and skill which are ex- 
pended on them. It is evident that a successful 
result can only be attained if a competition is con- 
ducted in such a manner as :— 

(a) To attract as competitors the most able archi- 
tects. 

(b) To gtve the freest possible scope to the com- 
petitors to produce the beat solution of the problem. 

(c) To ensure that the best desien, both from the 
architectural and practical standpoint, is selected for 
execution. 

() To make it practically certain that the author 
of the selected design shall reap the fruits of hia labour 
in the carrying out of the work. 

To secure the first of these the terms and conditions 
of competition must be liberal and generous. Pro- 
moters may be reminded that they are obtaining from 
architects much more benefit than they would if they 
only had the work of one man at their disposal ; there- 
fore those competitors who may not be fortunate 
enough to secure selection are entitled to very generous 
treatment. On this will greatly depend the response 
from architects of experience in active practice. 

The second essential is that no condition of stipula- 
tion should be introduced which would tend to 
hamper competitors in the evolution of their desien, 
inless it is absolutely certain that such condition is 
imperative and unalterable, The neglect of this has 
resulted, In many cases, in the assessor heing placed 
in the dilemma of either having to pass over the best 
design or to ignore his own conditions ; and in either 
case the competition must be regarded as a failure, 

As to the hest method of ensuring that the best 
design submitted ahall be selected, there is now no 
difference of opinion that the adjudication should. be 
made by some persom or persons with the highest 
technical imowledge and judgment. The Institute 
may, I think, congratulate itself that ita consistent 
labours, extending over many years, to this end have 
resulted in the fact that no competition can niw be 
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conducted successfully unless a qualified assessor te 
appointed to examine and report upon the designs auh- 
mitted, und nnless it is understood that his advice will 
be followed. 

Mr. Lanchester quotes the report of the Specral 
Committee of 1908, which recommends the appoint- 
ment of a jury of assessors in important competitions, 
and rather appears to take it for granted that this is 
venerally accepted a3 being desirable, and is the course 
officially followed by the R.LB.A. I do not think, 
however, that this is so, for there have been important 
competitions, since 1908, in which only one assessor 
has been appointed by the RI.B.A.; and, moreover, 
there is quite a considerable body of opmion against 
the “ jury" system. Iam one of those who entirely 
disucree with it, and consider that, given a competent 
assessor, a sounder judgment is likely to be arrived at 
by one man than by three. In all the competitions af 
recent years where more than one assessor has been 
engaged, I cannot call to mind @ single case in which 
the award has given even limited satisfaction to archi- 
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tects, and in several cases very strong dissent lins been 
expressed. 

One would say, prime facie, that in the multitude of 
counsellors there would be wisdom ; but, in practice, 
I very much doubt whether it is so in this case. It 
seems to me that if the jury are unanimous in their 
opinion there can be no necessity for more than one of 
them. If, on the other hand, they hold different 
views as to the best designs, one of two things is likely 
to happen. Either the strong man of the jury over- 
rides his colleagues, or a compromise is effected by the 
selection of an mferior desigm to which no one can take 
very decided objection, I have had. personal ex- 
penence of one or two casea in which the latter result 
has actually been arrived at; and there is at least 
one case in which the former is generally suppocid 
to have happened. 

Mr. Lanchester's suggestion that where a jury 
is appointed one of them should deal with the ia 
fioters in tle early stages is, [ think, an excellent 
one. 


Mk. BARR FERREE'S PROPOSED “CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF BUILDINGS 
AND ASSOCIATED ARTS" [Jovunnan R.LB.A., 22nd May}. 


MEMBERS’ CRITICTSM. 


From Professor Benesrorp Prre [¥.}— 

I think that there are insuperable difficulties in the 
compilation of a complete list of buildings and asso- 
ciated arts, and I doubt its practical value if effected. 
From the quantity of the subject-matter it would never 
attain completeness, and I personally should deside- 
rate a catalogue beginning instead of ending with 
1800 4.0. 

“ Chronology ” suggests a prime difficulty. It is 
often doubtful, and subject to revision even when appa- 
rently settled by corroborative documents. Building 
chrondlogy is progressive and indeterminate, and 1s as 
difficult to catalogue as a current. 

“ Buildings * suggests another stumbling-block. It 
will be impossible to include all or to settle the prin- 
ciple for exclusion. In mediwval cities—eg., Bruges 
or Canterbury—civil, domestic, and military buildings 
and works predominate, having very different relative 
values, and adaptations, restoration and rain will defy 
the classification due to a catalogue. 

“ Associated Arte ” provides a final quicksand. The 
arts, fine, industrial, applied, or decorative, are indefi- 
nitely mixed, and offer the widest field for analysis and 
dizenssion, fruitless, I fear, because unpractical. 

Mr. Barr Ferree’s idea of cataloguing an intellectual 
expression in material form universal as humanity, 
must {ail owing rather to the nature of the subject than 
to hiswant of imagination and faith, for which I have o 
real admiration. Beresrorn Pire. 


From Mr. Toeonore Frre | #.}— 

As Honorary Secretary of the Records Committee of 
the Institute, [ should like to offer a few remarks on 
Mr, Barr Ferree’s proposal to compile a Chronological 
Catalogue of Buildings erected before 1800 a_n., a3 set 
forth in the last issue of the JOURNAL. 

In the first place [think it will be generally admitted 
that the aim of our American confrére is a valuable 
one, to direct into one channel the efforta of all en- 
gaged in making architectural records which fall 
within the scope of the suggested work. I think also, 
after reading the proposals carefully, that they are 
sound in ther conception of how the work should be 
carried out. There appears to be nothing im their 
wording to which one might reasonably make any ob- 
jection, except o sentence near the beginning of 
Section II., as follows: “ In the study of architec- 
ture it is more important to know when a building was 
built than its form and dimensions.” ‘This is mislead- 
ing because obviously untrue in the practice of archt- 
tecture os a living art, and though I feel sure the 
author only intended to convey an archmological 
meaning, | would venture to suggest that his argu- 
ment would lose none of its force if he left this se™ 
tence out. The historic side is of the utmost import 
ance, without doubt, but the scope of the Catalogue 
could be immengely widened by interesting the student 
of practical architecture and those engaged in teaching 
him such knowledge. To this end the proposed inclu- 
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sion of a reference to the most important monograph 
on each particular building should be supplemented by 
4 reforence to the best drawing or set of drawings of 
the building, where such drawings could be referred to, 
or if published, in what manner. 

A full consideration of the labour involved should be 
faced before such a scheme ag this is undertaken by 
anybody. Mr. Barr Ferree appears to have faced it to 
4 great extent, but | might pomt out that it is not only 
the dedicatory names of churches that will involve 
“enormous labourand research,” but, toa much greater 
extent, the accurate chronological mformation for each 
particular building which he regards as the hasix of his 
catalogue. If one is content to state that a building 
belongs, broadly, to the early, middle, or late part of a 
century, the matter becomes comparatively simple, and 
in the case of the Architectural Association Sketch Book. 
when any difficulty arose, the editors have adopted 
this procedure since the late W. G. B, Lewis retired 
from the editorial staff. Chronolory, however, waa 
not the primary appeal of the Sketch Book, and I faney 
Mr. Ferree would consider that his Catalogue should be 
governed by stricter requirements. I can certainly 
testify to the enormous labour involved by any strict 
enquiry into architectural dating, The well-known 
buildings (let us call them 50 per cent, of the total for 
the sake of argument) offer small difficulty, but 
the more obscure may offer many and therny ones, 
For any really comprehensive scheme, one would 
require, I fear, the co-operation of scholars of all 
my veep 

rings one naturally to the matter of nae. 
Mr. Barr Ferree deals with this when he Pom to 
publication, hut though I do not suggest for a moment 
that he could fail to count on the enthusiasm and 
honorary service of very many of the collaborators 
required by his scheme, the orgunisation necessary to 
secure their co-operation might in itself involve great 
labour, amounting possibly to several years of work, 
on the part of a few. 

T might reall the schemes of kindred interest 
with which the Records Committee has already been 
in touch. In the first place the Committee itself, in 
1910, inaugurated a system of cataloguing English 
buildings in much the game manner as is now proposed 
for the wider field, but suspended their labours when 
the excellent series of County Histories prepared by 
tiie Royal Commission on Historical Monumenta came 
into the field. In the second place the Committee has 
been consulted by Sir Laurence Gomme with reference 
to his catalogue of buildings of historic interest prior to 
1750 4.p. in London. 

Ido not presume to indicate to what extent the In- 
stitute, as a body, should interest itself, financially or 
otherwise, in the scheme, ‘This will doubtless be dis- 
cussed at the proper time and in the | r quarter. 
The proposals now tentatively put forward by Mr. 
Barr Ferree, however, certainly deserve the attention 
Of all interested in architectural research. 

THEopoRE Fyre. 
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From Mr, J. D. Crace, F.S.A. [Hon A. 

ft ia perhaps a special and useful gift of all artista, 
and not least of architects, to dream magnificent 
dreams, and of sitch must, [ think, he classed the 
“ Chronological Catalogue of Buildings of Archi- 
tectural Merit of all Countries” whieh is the subject 
of Mr. Barr Ferree’s Paper. The proposal is stupen- 
dwus—rolossal—for it is to be a complete record, and 
“of all countries.” It is only when one steadlies 
one's thoughts to careful remembrance of the build- 
ings of merit in one’s own country that the mind can 
gradually realise how the vision ends in a vast, im- 
meastirable perspective. Our cathedrals, village 
churches, mansions, manor houses, many of more 
merit than fame, would need how many volumes for 
even brief record and bibliography ? 

In France who shall count the buildings of archi- 
tectural merit, and, even vet, in Belgium? In Hol- 
land, Germany, Austriu, scarcely a town which has 
not fine examples. Italy has how many of which the 
tourist never heard Greece, Spain, Portugal, not 
to mention other Kuropean countries, 

But beyond Europe, how many thousands of in- 
teresting buildings—Egypt ancient and Moham- 
medan; North Africa with its countless monuments 
of a departed civilisation; Syria, Asia Minor and 
Persia; finally, vast India, needing a cyclopedia to 
‘teelf> and other Far Fast countries of which we lmow 
so little. How shall the interesting and historic 
buildings of all these be brought into one catalogue— 
and for whose benefit! Who would purchase the 
huge work, if ever compiled ! 

No, it i4 4 magnificent and colossal dream, but it is 
nota practicable one ; nor is encyclopedic information 
likely to benefit art. Better ia it for uo man to study 
thoroughly what he can reach with the aid of good 
tunographs than to gather superficial knowledge of 
the art of all the world. 

Mr. Barr Ferree cannot realise how thickly the old 


world is strewn wit! its monuments of the past, and 
of these how valuable are sume of those unknown to 
fame. J. D. Craor. 


From Prof. Cuarnnes Gountay [4.], B.Sc., F.8.A.8cot., 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow— 

Such a Chronological Catalogue of Buildings and 
Associated Arts as that proposed and outlined by 
Mr. Barr Ferree in the current issue of the Journan 
would undoubtedly be of great value from every 
point of view. The idea is indeed a most interesting 
one. In support of it | may say that in 1894 Mr. 
Barr Ferree published in 4 magazine article a chrono- 
logical summary in tabular form of French cathedrals 
which | have found to be most useful for reference, 
[ understand from hus article that he means the pro- 
posed catalogue to take a similar form, only that 
probably it would deal more fully with every building. 
If illustrations were not included I should consider 
It necessary to state in the catalogue where at least 
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the plan of the building referred to could be found. 
For it is a remarkable fact regarding many of the 
lesser known, but nevertheless architecturally im- 
portant buildings referred to by historians, that 
their plans cannot be obtained, or are Inaccurate, or 
do not distinguish between the parts erected at dif- 
ferent periods. To obtain sufficient information 
about well-known buildings to enable correct plans to 
be drawn would not give much trouble, but for the 
minor buildings it would, in many cases, be extremely 
dificult, Such plans must, however, be obtainable 
in order that the catalogue may be a real aid to 
students, The teconciling of the opinions held by 
different archwologista regarding the dates of parts 
of many buildings could only be carried out by 
experts of the highest standing who are willing to do 
so. For if all opimions on record regarding any 
structure are not weighed the mere cataloguing 
would not be of much service, and it would soon 
hecome obsolete. In conclusion, 1 must add that 
Mr. Barr Ferree has made an excellent statement 
showing the need and advisability of making such 
catalogue, so that all who are competent and have the 
necessary time to devote to the execution of 50 great 
and so waeful a work chould lend a helping hand. 
CHantes GovRLAY. 





From Mr. W. 8. Porenox, M.A. {44 Lecturer on 
Architecture, University of Sheftield— 

Mr. Ferree pleads ably for the publication of a com- 
plete catalogue of buildings of architectural merit, 
and he also goes a long way towards showing how this 
gigantic work can best be carried out. I feel that we 
must all agree with Mr. Ferree that the advantages of 
such a catalogue are so obvious that it is unnecessary 
to labour them, and I am sure there will be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a sufficient number of experienced 
men willing to help in the publication of this useful 
work, The amount of labour involved would doubtless 
be enormous, and so it is with some trepidation that I 
venture to increase it. How often have we been an- 
noyed at discovering that local guide-books (and even 
more important publications) ignore buildings erected 
after“ the curtain fellon Gothic art "? Mr. Ferree is 
willing to include all built before 1800, but I for one 
hope the eatalogue will include all works of real archi- 
tectural merit built up to the time of going to press. 
In visiting « town for the first time I should like to be 
able to visit its reference library, turn up the ~ 
logical Catalogue of Buildings,” and discover not only 
the dates of the Gothic Church and the Renaissance 
Town Hall, but also the names of the designers of its 
best modern buildings. I should be disappointed, for 
instance, if under ““ London” I could not find refer- 
ences to the British Museum and Scotland Yard; and 
what should we think if St. George's Hall did not 
appear under “Liverpool” 1 I realise that including 
worthy modern buildings would considerably increase 
the labour, give rise to much more or less stimulating 
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discussion, and might lead to a few living architects 
resigning their membership of local societies because 
their buildings were beimg included and those of rival 
architects excluded by the local committee. These 
things we could put up with cheerfully, but we must 
not support the notion that architecture ended either 
in 1600 or 1800. 

One more suggestion. I think it will be necessary 
in some cases to catalogue some great buildings under 
their own names as well as under those of adjacent 
towns: those who do not know their Tennyson might 
possibly not know the position of * Burleigh-house by 
Stamford-town.” 

These, however, are minor points; the mam thing 
at present is that we, a8 8 corporate body, should 
approve the scheme and agree to take over the res- 
ponsibility for the English section a8 soon as the more 
pressing claims of * Kultur” will allow. 

W. 8. Purcaos. 


From Mr. Aunertr E. BuiiocK [4.}— 

L have read with interest the leading article im the 
current number of the JournaL by Mr. Barr Forree, 
of New York, upon the suggested chronology of 
buildings. England is certainly doing its share in this 
respect since there are several Societies busily engaged 
upon the Historic Survey of Buildings, which conse-. 
quently necessitates their chronology. I refer to the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments of Eng- 
land, the London Survey Comunittee, which ts incor- 
porated with the London County Council and issues 
publications illustrating the various districts of 
London, and the Topographieal Society, all of which 
have Committees rendering voluntary aid in this 
respect. ‘The difficulties of so gigantic a scheme #5 
that suggested by Mr. Ferree are: (1) that it involves 
an enormous amount of voluntary service ; (2) that 
the public here are not sufficiently concerned to assist 
financially in 6o laudable an object; (8) that the 
Central Bureau would have to include representatives 
from different countries upon its Executive Committee 
who have been rossi upon biographical or his 
torical research in order to avoid the present poset 
bility to overlapping districts; and lastly, funds to 
support a large amount of paid labour and. printing 
for permanent staffs would ca essential. It will be 
interesting to learn what financial support America 
would contribute annually to such a 5 


Avsest BE. BuLLoce. 





CANADIAN BUILDING STONES 


REVIEWS, 
CANADIAN BUILDING STONES. 

Report on the Auilding and Ornamental Stones of Canada, 
Vol. 0. Province of Queler, By Wm. A. Parka, 3 A.. 
Ph. Ba Otfaws, 1914, Government Printiny Bureau. 
This well-illustrated volume of 300 pages is the work 

of W. A. Parks, B.A.. Ph.D., and gives an instructive 

insight into the methods adopted by our Colonies for 
the compilation of scientific and practical data relative 
to natural resources, Though the work as a whole 

hecessérily possesses more local than general interest, a 

great deal of useful information for those concerned 

with stone in this conntry will be found between its 

COVETE. 

The book opens with a short chapter on the testing 
of stones, these pages forming a résumé of the more 
detailed account of tests given in Vol. I. Of special 
interest here is a description of apparatus for making 
shearing teats; which are but seldom considered in 
this country, though failure of stone by shearing is 
exceedingly common, 

Following a short geological introduction, the lime- 
stones and sandstones of Quebec are discussed in some 
tinety and twenty pages respectively, the details given 
including not only many analyses, but working par- 
ticulars from the various quarries, illustrated by some 
excellent photographs. The granites and other ig- 
neous stones are then described in a chapter of fifty 
pages, which includes some photographs of polished 
sranite faces which vie in merit with the well-known 
similar productions by the United States Government 
of the granites of America. The marblus and aerpen- 
tines which exist in this province in important quanti- 
ties are next discussed, and these are also illustrated 
in colour, and the methods of cutting and handling the 
stone are described. he former process, showing 
how marble is cut in the quarry when a surface ex- 
podire 1s obtainable, is well illustrated in the Report. 
Slates and the rarer stones are finally discussed, and 
the volume concludes with a comparative series of 
coloured plates of limestones, an appendix of texts, 
and an index and bibliography. 

Well “ got up ” and printed, this work is to be com- 
ended not only to the notice of stone users, but to 
our own Government as an example to be followed in 
thiscountry. Britain is a veritable museum of stones, 
for probably in no similar area in the world are so 
many varieties of building stones available, and yet 
We Possess no authoritative compilation in any way 
approaching that under review. This is not the fault 
of our geologists, who could readily assemble the data 
for such a work, but of a supine national authority 
which has never heen far-sighted enough to economize 
by expenditure of this nature. The Treasury pos- 
Sesses funds for industrial development, and a 
molification of the Minute allocating such resources 
might well be made to admit of the compilation of a 
Work of this kind, which would be « national benefit. 

Aran EK. Monay [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The late Mr, Philip Webb, 
4 Rownond daa ha Gray's Inn, W.C., 
Tih f wre 1915, 
To the Editor, Journsat. RI.B.A.— 

Dear Ste,—Mr. Jack's note in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL is extremely valuable, but has he not over- 
looked the really important factors in the success of the 
work that he discusses! Webb's fine sense of the rizht 
handling of material and his capacity for designing 
beautiful detail contributed very much to the interest 
of his work, but these things do not make an archi- 
tect, and [ suggest that Webh's success grew mainly 
cut of his power of conceiving a building as a whole. 
He evidently had unusual ability for clear, original 
thought—it showed itself constantly in a certain 
freshness and independence that marks his buildings 
—and this ability led him to an adequate grasp of the 
conditions to be met in each case, and to a ready con- 
ception of how they could be used in producing an 
effective building. His work is characterised by 
reserve and restraint, but it is particularly effective, 
and I think this shows his mastery of composition ; 
he seems to have realised very fully the value of 
concentration and contrast. Another factor in his 
success, a less important one, but still valuable and 
akin to the last, was his skill in grouping the minor 
features of a building—chimneys, windows, gables, 
and the like. His work seems to me to be admirable 
im this respect. Then, I think, he showed from the 
first a very fine instinct for proportion and right scale, 
which are again great accessories to design, but are 
all too rarely found in much perfection. Another 
thing that he showed a yood understanding of, and 
in a more reasonable and restrained way than his 
contemporary Butterfield, was colour. U judge that 
his influence in this respect was very strong and 
useful, In fact, as it seems to me, Webb had an 
instinctive perception of most of the factors of sound 
and successful architectural design: instinctive 
because it is displayed in his earliest works as well as 
in his later ones, 

The fact of Webb's influence and the soundness of 
it ace very widely admitted, and this would not be 
the case unless his work really possessed the qualities 
that I think are found init. Still, it must he readily 
agreed that those which Mr. Jack has referred to are 
particularly characteristic of his work, and they 
probably appealed with great force to Morris and 
Rossetti and others whose co-operation helped to 
develop his abilities. We are indebted to Mr. Jack 
for the very clear and convincing account of Webh 
and his doings that he has contributed to the Jourwan, 
and for the list of Webb's works that he has given us. 

Yours faithfully, 
Arruve Keex [F.]. 
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a CoxDUrr Starner, LONDON, W., 12 June 1915, 


CHRONICLE. 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Twelfth List. 
Killed in Action. 

Apams, Laurence Kixastowx [Associate 1913), lst 
Lieutenant, Tth King’s Liverpool iment. 
Killed near Festubert during night of 16th-l7th 
May, while gallantly leading his platoon in an 
attack on the German trenches. Aged 28 years. 

Lieutenant Adama waa the son of Mr. William Adama, 
of Wyndeliffe, Birkdale, Southport, and waa educated at 

Ellemy Park School, Wallasey, and at Shrewabury College. 

He commenced his architectural education at the Liv i 

University School of Architectures, taking his degree with firat- 

class honours in architecture. After completing the University 

course, he remained for a your with Professor Reilly, and in 

1909 joined the staff of Messrs, Wm. & Segar Owen, of Warring- 


fon, remaining with them until the Territorial Forces were 


mobilised last August, when be volunteers: for forrign servioc. 

Hie brother-in-law (Captain Marriott, of the sume regiment, 
who wea took part in the action) writes; “ Lieut. Adama waa 
set a diffienlt teak, but he carried rt out like the fine soldier 
he wus; the attack was moet succesful, though our losses 
wore heavy.” Lieut. Adams had gained the parapet of the 
trench when he waa shot through the heart. me members 
of his platoon buried him in a quiet spot about « mile away, 
atl set up a cross bearing his initials over the grave, the 
operation arate carried out wnieler fire. 


Turxern, Taomas Enwis [Student R.I.B.A.], Lieut., 
13th County of London (Kensington) Regiment. 
Killed while leading his men in an attack on the 
Aubers Ridge on 9th May. Aged 25 years, 


Mr. Torner wae the son of Mr. C W. Turner, of Selwyn 
Loge, Solihull, and was educated at Rughy. He served his 
irticles with Mfr. Charles E. Bateman, of Birmingham, and 
was afterwards in the office: respectively of Mr. Bf. oy Knott, 
Mesera Scott & Fraser, and Mr. Emest Newton, A.K.A. He 
waa winner of the Birmingham Architectural Stadentahip in 
1910, aod was later awarded o Royal Academy Studentship. 

Mr, Charies BE. Bateman |.) writes; “ From the moment 
he entered my office I realised that [ had in Mr. Turner a 
pupil of real promise, and [ found that his character, oombined 
with his abiltty and love of architecture, developed and grew 
each year, ontil at the end of his term, when he went to 
London, | wae certain that with a wider range of study, and 
given the opportunity, he would not only exeel in, but give dis- 
tinction to any architectural work entrested to him.” 

Mr. Ralph Knott writes: * Tt-was @ great ehock to all of us 
at Adeiphi Terrace House when we heard of Lieut. T. E 
Turner's death. He waa the finest typo of Englishman— 
modest and retiring, but very capable; his kind disposition 


er - 
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mode hims general favourite. Given the opportunity, he would 
have done beautiful, sincere work, for that was the man.” 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.RoA., writes : “ Lieut. Turner waa iti 
my office for some time. Ho was an able sssietant, hard- 
working and conacientious. He was liked by everybody in the: 
office, and © had «a great regard for and estecm for his 
honourable and upright character. An officer informs me 
that he was making quite a name for himeelf as an officer, and 
had already been promoted.” 


Tkvixn, Joux Hawxemore [Profationer R.B.A.|, of 
the 4th Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. Killed 
in action on $th May. Aged 26 years. 

Mr. J.-H. Irvin, who was the-son of Captam T. ML Irvin, 
BLN. (retired), served his articles with Mr. Richard Croaland, 
of Harrogate, was afterwards with Mr. Horace Cubitt [.4.| a5 
improver, and later with Mr. Sylvester Sullivan [4.] ms 
wesistant. He joined the Seafortha on the outbreak of war, 
ond had been at the front since the beginning of November. 
He met his death in the storming of the German trenches in 
Flanders, all the officers of his battalion sharing his fate, and 
apf SeTen men surviving of hia platoon. He leaves a young 
widow, 





Gatrrx, Frank W., of the London Rifle Brigade, 
Killed in action on 13th May. Aged 24 years. 
“A noble ending to « noble life, for his was a character of 
& charm and beauty,” writes Mr. Heory James Wise {’.}, 
to Whose office Mr. Galpin was assistant, He hod previously 
heen with Mr. Bass, Quantity Surveyor, and in the Surveying 
Department of the Office of Works, | 


Died from Wounds. 

Hareison, Curistorszr René [Licentiate 1911], Laeu- 
tenant, 3rd (attached 2nd) Leicester Regiment. 
Wounded in the night attack near Festubert, 
15th-16th May, and died in the Military Base 
Hospital at Boulogne on the 24th May. 

Licutenant C. R. Harrison was the youngest sot 

Frederio Harrison, the distinguished historian and writer, and 

brother of Mr. Austin Harrison, editor of the Englieh Reriew. 

He was born on 27th April, 1877, waa educated at Clifton Col- 

lege, and took his B.A. degree at Merton College, (rcford. He 

was for mune pean in the office of Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A. 

and afterwards practised hie profession in England and later 

in the Argentine. Returning home on the eve of the war, he 
obtained a commission in the Leicester Regiment, and had been 
at the front ainoe February. 


Missing. 

Bowxass, James Everett [Associate 1909), Princess 

Patricia's Light Infantry. Reported missing. 
Wounded. 

Manx, Hexey Woit1am [Associate 1914], Sergeant, 
Essex Yeomanry. During a charge near Ypres 
received a bullet wound through the left side. 
Now in the Bagthorpe Military Hospital, Notting- 

Darersesu, Kewwern [Associate 1912), 2nd Lieutenant, 
4th Leicestershire Regiment. Wounded 2nd May. 
Has suffered amputation of left arm. Is im the 
Hase Hogpital at Boulogne, and progressing: 






favourably. 
Lient. Dalgliesh, owing to a shorts wae dott 
extra duty in charge of an advanced post on the Meszines 
Ridge, when he was picked off by a onipee’ ‘The bullot wésuek 
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him over the heart, but was turned info his left arm by the 
contents of his breast-pocket—flask, metal mirror, pooket- bool, 
etc. Efforts were made to save the arm, but it was so severely 
tom, not oniy by the bullet, bat by the gles and metal of hia 
Haak, that wmputation berame necessary. 


Jones, Lewis Farewent [Student 1907], Captain, 
13th London Regiment. Wounded and in hospi- 
tal in London. Malini good recovery, 

On War Sernece, 

The following ts the Twelfth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have joined HM. 
Forces for the period of the War, the total to date 
being 41 Fellows, 284 Associates, 135 Licentiates, 
2 Hon. Associates, 164 Students: 


ASSOCIATES. 


Bond, A. G,: Lieut, BLE. Railwa: ‘Transport Establishment. 

Carmichael, D. A: @nd Lient., Tth Royal Fusiliers. 

Contes, W. V.: 2nd Lieut. 9th Bn. Norfolk Rept. 

Fetherstonhanugh, H. L.: Canadian Field Artillery. 

Hobhiss, Holland W.: 2nd Lieut., 2/l South Midiaund War- 
_ wickahire RGA, 

Honan, Matthew: Captain, 10th Bn. South Lannashire Regt. 

MacRae, EJ. : City of Edinburgh RE, 

Mitehell, Wm. H.: 21st Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 


Pywell, W.dJ.: HAC. | 
eae John: Major, Officer Commanding R.G.A. Clyde 


Rog, H. A.: ROE, 
Stedman, W. B.: RAM 
Lamers. 


Se hentaannige W.: 35th Bn. Canadian 
Willinma, Stanley H.: 2nd Liewt., 8th Hn. Wiltahire Regt. 
Wilson, Ralph: BLA.C. 

LiceENTiATEs. 
Bevan, T. M.: 2nd Lieut., Glamorgan Yeomanry. 
ead ee te psa gts i LeSe Poet. " 
“ogeweil, A. E.: Major, Ist Weasex Brigade RF. 
Deakin, Fo Mo: ALAC, 
Hewitt, §. G.: Lieut, 16th Bn. Cheshire Hegt. 
Lowhy, W. J.: Motor Cyclo Section at the Front. 
Masters, F. N. Dv: 2/8th London Howitzer B: 
Moore, H. E.: Lieut. Roval Monmouthshire R. 
Morloy, John: Major, The Cambridgeshire Regt 
Newman, B, Leigh: Canadian Army Sorview 


» RAPA, 





Newton, Geo.: 2nd Lieut. Northam “i Divisional 
_ Cyclist Company. | | 

poet, Reset Ar Eoog Nees Bn. Weat Sectanits Tagt. 

Amith, W. M.: 2nd Bn. Transvaal Seottiah. 

Stevenson, E. G.: Asst, Divisional Officer, Staff for BLE. 


Sutherland, G. A, Lieut, 2/Sth Seaforth Highlanders 
Weightman, F. N.: Northumbrian R.A.M.C. 
Astin, (. H.: Army Pay Corpa 

Blyth, C. K.: 3/18th London Rogt. 

i ea Na a. : BE: a as oa 
Panarieg, Le BB. Lieut, 2th Ba Manchester Regt. 
Francia, (C. fe 3 Artists tye 

Good w i “: Sad Li ; & Bucks ight I rv. 
Hall, Hd : G! aye it on ane 


Howell, R. BL: 2nd Lieut., 4th Bn. North Staffordshire (att. 
_-_, etl Bn. Northumberiand) Fusiliers, 

Knight, Stanley: RE. 

Petern, K.: RE. 

Rees, F. W.: Ist Glamorgan R.E. 





SUT 


Rignal, F.: RE. 

Sanders, J. E.: Lancashire Hussars. 

Shurmur, & EB. : Motor Ambulance (Driver), France. 
Stephens, W.L.: R.N.D, Engineer Unit. 

Wiliams, Percy J.: 11th Bn. Welsh Regt. 

Wilson, F. C.; Lieut., South Staffs Regt. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. B, Hubback [F.) (of the Public Works 
Department, Kuala, Lumpur), formerly Major 19th Battalion 
London Regiment, ond now éent..Colanet onmimimniing the 
20th Battalion, has received the following gratifying message 
from the Brigadier-General ne rape the 142nd Infantry 
Brigade: “ Very many thanks for myselt aod afl ranks 142nd 
Brigade to yourself andthe 20th Battalion for your really 
ffout aod able co-operation during the recent operations 
We shall always temomber it with gratitude.” 

Air. Herbert Langm {A} formerly of the Royal Engineers, 
= now 2nd Lirat., 12t . Royal Warwiokshire Regiment. 

Mr. Stephen J. B. Stanton [4.), formerly of the Artiata’ 
Rifles, is now 2nd Liewt., 6th Northumberland Fusiliers, 

Mr. C Orlando Law [Licentiate], formerly of the Jed Attesnrs, 
is mow 2nd Lieut, Royal Engineers (Mountod Bridging 
Pee fiom }. 

Mr, Perey W. Lovell [.4.], formerly of the Artists’ Rifles, js 
now let Lient., 6th (Territorial) Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers, 










The War: Restriction of Bui ding 

The lamentable condition in which the building 
industry finds itself, owing to the discouragement by 
the Local Government Board of municipal building 
undertakings during the War, has received the serious 
attention of the Institute Council, and the following 
correspondence has taken place on the subject :-— 

Royal Mnatitute of Aritiah Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W.: 10th May 1915. 
To the President of the Local Government Boar — 

Sre,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects view with considerable anxiety the decision 
of the Government to restrict building operations 
throughout the country in order that all available 
labour may be organised for War work. 

Architects have already suffered perhaps more than 
any other class from the diminution of private building 
on account of the War, and if municipal and Govern- 
ment building is stopped or very greatly reduced the 
unemployment and consequent distress amongst 
architects will be very serious. 

Already a very large number of cases have come 
under the care of cur Benevolent Society, whose funds 
will be quite inadequate to meet further abnormal 
distress. | 

Undoubtedly everything must give way to the 
urgent military needs of the country, and architects, 
who have already contributed some 1,500 men to the 
fighting forces, fully recognise this, and are ready to 
bear loyally their share of the burden ; but they feel 
that, while the Government's action will probably not 
be productive of hardship to the labour employed in 
the building trade, the effect upon their profession of 
the wholesale abandonment of building work may pos- 
sibly not have received the consideration that it 
merits, and, should the distress be as widespread as 
they have reason to fear, they trust that the position of 
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architects, whose professional work has been dimin- 
ished hy the Government's organisation of industry 
and economic resources, will not be overlooked. 

If an opportunity 1s to be given to the representa- 
tives of interests affected by Government action to 
appear before the Royal Commission which has re- 
cently been appointed to consider what steps should 
be taken to compensate those who have suffered 
through the action of the State in the execution of 
measures necessary for the successful conduct of the 
War, the Council of the Royal Institute trust that 
they too will be invited to give evidence on behalf of 
their profession.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

lan MacAusren, Seerrtary. 

To this letter the Local Government Board re- 

lied <— 

Local Government! Bourd, Whitehall, 8. W. 
22nd May 1915. 
Ta the Secretary, Royal Inatitute of British Architects, — 

Str,—In reply to your letter af the 10th instant, | 
am directed by the President of the Local Government 
Board to sav that the Government Committee on the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress appointed a special 
Sub-Committee to deal with the distress among the 
professional classes due to the War, and that this Sub- 
Committee has been in correspondence both with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and with other 
Societies representing the interests of architects and 
surveyors with regard to the measures which may be 
taken for the assistance of members of these profes- 
sions, A scheme of civic survey has now heen ap- 
proved by the Sub-Committee, who are prepared to 
recommend grants from the National Relief Fund in 
aid of it. 

The President hopes that this scheme will be the 
means of giving employment toa number of distressed 
architects, and that the grants in aid will render your 
Society's Benevolent Fund adequate to meet the de- 
mands that may be made upon it. 

fam to add that it does not appear to the President 
that the position of architects whos professional 
work has been diminished in consequence of the War 
would come within the scope of any tribunal which 
may be established under the provisions of the De- 
fence of the Realm Act—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


A. V. Symonps, Assistant Seeretary. 


Further Grant to the Architectural Association. 

In the Jounwan for 20th March reference was made 
to the difficulties in which the Architectural Associa- 
ing to the loss of subscriptions of 
| te in the Behools who had 

iven up their work and studies and enlisted for the 
Var. The deficit on the present session was estimated 
to amount to as much as £1,000. In response to the 
appeal of the President of the Association, Mr. 
Maurice Webb, the Council of the Institute made a 
grant of £350, and, at the instance of Sir Aston Webb 
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and Mr. Macviear Anderson, a further grant of £250 


out of the balance of the Anderson-Webb Trust Fund. 
The Council have since been placed in a position to 
make a further contribution of £200—hbringing the 
total contributions from R.1.B.A. sources up to £800, 


Sufferings of the Professional Classes. 


At a meeting held at. Lady Northeote’s residence in 
St. James's Place on Ist June for the purpose of con- 
sidering the problem of distress among the professional 
classes owing to the War, Sir John Simon, the Home 
Secretary. appealed on behalf of the War Relief 
Council. The professional classes, he said, were 
among those upon whom the extra remuneration 
involved by the War was not likely to fall, and they 
were enduring much suffering. Many belonging to 
this clase who had high hopes of entering on a. success- 
ful career, and others who had contemplated a peaceful 
old age, were faced with the agony of anxiety con 
cerning those near and dear to them. I[t was hard 
that these people. with Mngland’s future at stake, 
willing to play their part, should have to occupy therr 
minds so much with individual difficulties. 

Sir John Simon drew a poignant picture of the 
young architect, musician, or member of the legal or 
literary profession, with a promising career and a small 
but happy home, with health, ambition, strength, 
and willing to do his best for his country, suddenly 
oppressed by dire personal needs. There was also the 
sad and common case of the professional man who had 
atinted himself in order that his son should have a good 
education. Through no fault of his own his income 
had dropped, and people were not buildmg houses, 
buying pictures, attending his concerts, or resorting 
as shal to litigation. 

Major Leonard Darwin, who presided, said that still 
greater suffering confronted the professional classes 
whose savings were becoming exhausted, and who 
would feel the increasing strain in the winter. 

An address waa given by Sir John MeClore, Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
who emphasised the Council's need of funds and its 
work in dealing with cases which could not he 80 
effectually met by public organisations. 


An important exhibition of Whistler's works was 
opened on Ist June at the Galleries of Messrs. Colnaghi 
& (bach, 144-146 New Bond Street, fora period of 
ax weeks. The display, which consists of pictures 10 
ail, pastels, and drawings, should prove of exceptional 
interest, as It is the first exhibition to be opened since 
the “ Memorial" of 1905, Thanks to the generosity 
of the collector, a lady who wishes to remain anony- 
mous, the proceeds are to be given to the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council. The exhibition is open 
daily “Ati 10 till 6, Saturdays 10 till 1 pam. ; admis 
sion, ls. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS: SCRUT 


The Annual Elections: Scrutineers' Reports. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Reporte of the Scrutineers, which, in 
accordance with the By-law, were read at the General 
Meeting last Monday. 


The Scrutineers appointed. to count the votes for the election 
of the Council ond Standing Committees for the Session 1915- 
16 beg to report as follows -— 

635 envelopes were rcceived—286 from Fellowa, 342 from 
Assoriates, and 7 from Hon. Associates. The reauli of the 
election is as follows :— 

Presinest.—Ernest Newton, A.B. A. 

Past-PResinksTs.—Reginald Blomfield, R.A. Thomas 
Edward Collewtt. 

Vice-ParsrpgsTs,—Eleeted ¢ Henry Vaughan Lanchester, 
378 votes; Paul Waterhouse, 357: Sir John Burnet. aoe 
John Alfred Goteh, 306. Not Elected - Bdwin Lanlecer 
Lutyens, Alfred William Stephens Cross, George Hubbard. 

Hoxomany Securrany.—Edward Guy Dawber. 

(Signed) H. Favanoen, Chairman 
C. H. Brome, 

REPResENTATIVES OF ALLIED SocteTizs.—iham Clifford 
Awdry (Bristol), Robert Burns Dick (Northern), Frank 
Brookhouse Dunkerley (Manchester), Charles Kempeon 
Guanes” Adam Francis Watson (Sheffield), John Watson 
(lipo w }, 

RePaesesTative OF Ti ARCHITECTURAL AsPOCLATION,— 
poo Avaton Hall. 

SSURARY AUMTORS.—Eobert Stephen Ayling, Arthur 
William Shey gi 
(Signed) A. Favancaen, Chairnon af Serulinsers, 


I Serutineers, 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
Elected : David Barclay Niven, 449 votes : Henry Thomas 
Hare, 440; Gerald Calleott Hordey, 435: Andrew Noble 
Prentive, 431: Edwin Alired Rickards, 421 ; Stanley Daven. 
fort Adabead, 416; Perey Soott Wort ton, 409; William 
‘te (iroen, 401: Willinm Gilltee Seatt, 381; Herbert 
Dunean Searles-Wood, 381: Alexander Nishot Paterson, 369: 
Walter Cave, 363; Albert Edward Richardson, 359; Arthur 
Keen, 344; Harry Reiern, 330; Henry Philip Burkes Down. 
ine, 321 : ‘ha James Jonss, 312: Emannel Visor Harria,. 
i. Not Eloctel : Max Qlurke, Samuel Porkins Pick, Arthur 
Rutherford Jemmett, Sydney Perks, Herbert Winkler Wills, 
Arthur J. Davis, Ernest Richaml Fokett Sutton, Matt, Gar- 
butt, Henry Vietor Ashley. 
627 papers were received, of which 15 were invalid. 
(Signed) FH. Favanaun, Chairmen 
Goy Cucncn, 
Hesnr J. Wise, 


Hanon A, Woopierox, Sorul A 


ASSUCTATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Elected : William Robert Davidge, 399 votes; Leonard 
Rome Guthrie, 399 ; Herbert Shepherd, 381: Norace Cubitt, 
S77 ; Horbert Arthur Welch, 337 ; Philip Edward Webb, 335. 
Vot Elected : George Leonard Elkington, John Anderson, Leo 
Sylvester Sullivan, John Ernest Now berry. 

* Papers wore received, of which 7 were invalid. 
(Signed) H, Favancea, Chaireutn 
BtUCE Dawson, 
W. EK. Jaonann, 
Jous H, Beant-Foss, 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Pruowa.—ected - Edward Guy Dawber, 436 votes ; 
Halsey Ricardo, 418 ; John Alfred Gotch, 414; Gerald Calleott 
Horsley, 404; Henry Vanghan Lanchester, 361 ; Giles Gilbert 





Serudineers. 


401 


Seott, 49; Arthur Keen, 348: William Adom Forsyth, 347 ; 
Edward Pricleau Warren, 334; Henry Heathcote Stuthau, 
321; Not Fleted > Henry Philip Burke Downing, Harry 
Redfem, Raymond! Cowin, Arthur J, Davis; Harr Sirr, Janes 


Mitchell White Halley. 

ASS0CLATES (uto .— Robert Atkinaon, Hubert Spring: 
ford Esat, Leonard Home Guthrie, Basil Oliver, Alfredt Ws att 
Papworth, Philip Edward Welsh, 

S96 papers wore received, of whieh 13 were invalid. 

(Signed) BH. Favancen, Chourman, 
Pacer I. Rawren, | 
Lesire Witkrssox, 
Rontasp WeEtcu, 
Liosin U. Gare, 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTER, 

Fruiows.—Elected - Andrew Noble Prentice, 494 votes - 
Paul Waterhouse, 488; Albert Edwand Richarnison, 463; 
Arthur Stratton, 462; Charles Harrison Townsend, 457 ; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton, 454; Edwin Alfred Rickards, 433; 
Charles Svdney Spooner, 427; David Theedore Fyfe, 420: 
George Halford Fellowes Prynne, 417, Not Elected > Herbert 
Hardy Wigglesworth, 

AssocraTes.—Hleched : Martin Shaw Briggs, 404 votes; 
Herbert Passmore, 396; William Honry Ward, 394; Walter 
Lewia Spiers, 380; William James Davies, 325 : Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey, 316. Not lected: John Bievens Lee, 
Charles Edward Sayer, Thomas Simone Attlee. 

266 papers were received, of which 2 wem invalid, 

(Signed) H. Favancern, eenme nt) 
EK. Auex Yorsu, 
Atnuer E. Brutock, 
T. F. Ameny, 
C. E. Hoven, 


ERS REPORTS 








Scruti neers, 


Sordi neers, 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Feviows,—#lected : Herbert Duncan Searles.Wood, 405 
voted; Max Clarke, 375; David Barclay Niven, 364; George 
Hubbard, aa2 « Matt Charhutt, SG ¢ Alfred SOT) Snell, 312; 
William Honury noble Si) = Herbert Osborn Creswell, 


306; Edward Grenop +; Alfred William Stephene Cross, 
7 Munby, 


S05. Not Elected: Sydney Perks, Alan Edward 
William Henty White, Jchn Hodson, Francis T. Wilberforae 
Goldsmith, Henry Pervival Monckton, Frederick William 
Marke, Ernest John Goalj 


AssoctaTecs.—E}oected - “Elwin Conn, 466 votes: John 


Douglas Seott, 446; Horace William Cubitt, 444; Herbert 
Shepherd, 432; Perndval Maurice Fraser, 427 ; Henry Albert 
Saul, $25. Not lected : James William Stonhold, 


569 papers were recelved, of which 11 were invalid. 
(Signed) H. Favancen, (Aharrenn 
THomas Davisees, 
P. Iox Exrow, 
Ariros B. Erkirsaros, | 
Cosa. A. Dacozer, 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Fetows.—#lected : Bornant Dicksee, 444 votes: William 
Edwani Vernon Crompton, $23; Frederic Richard Farrow, 
420 ; Charles masa +h, 415; Harry Porcy Adama, 412; 
Ravenscroft, Eleey Smith, 412; Robert Stephen Ayling, 405 ; 
Alfred Conder, 394; Allan Ovenden Collard, 384: Horace 
Cheston, 348. Not Elected : Ernest Flint, Oaborn Cluse Hills. 
Assoctatrs.—Ficced ; William Robert Davidge, 430; 
George Leonard Elkington, 410; Robert John Angel, 386; 
Ernest William Malpas Wonnacott, 361; Dighy Lewis Solo- 
mon, 339; Henry William Barrows, 332 “Nw Flerted - 
Norman Odell Searle, Charles Edward Varndell. 
560 papers were received, af which 18 were invalid. 
(Signed) H. Favanoun, Chairman 
Jd. Hentert Bevrnaue, Bovutinenre: 


Stealieora, 


Crto &. Don, 


G. Reormvaly Farkow, 


Alien Enemy Members: The Council's Decision. 

At the Business General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute held on Monday, Tth June, the Secretary 
announced that the Council at their meeting held 
earlier in the day had decided to delete the names of 
alien enemy members from the R.I.B.A. Kavenpar. 


Acknowledgments. 

Members will recall the exhibition of maps and 
drawings in connection with town planning held at 
the Institute last December, the exhibits forming 
part of a collection got together through the exertions 
of Mr. H. V. Lanchester and others to replace in part 
Professor Geddes’ fine collection, known as the 
Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, which had been 
lost on its way to India through the simking of the 
Clan trant. Many of the new drawings had been 

epared, under the auspices of the Architects’ War 
osvmstton, by architects whose ordinary business 
had been suspended owing to the war. The new 
collection was sent to Profeasor Geddes, and has been 
acknowledged in the following letter : 

Madras: 10th June 1915, 

Dear Fauenps anp Fe.tow Workens,—Now that 
our first exhibition here has just cloged, and we are 

cking up for the next one (in Bombay), the time 
a fully come to review the situation, and to realise 
how much we are indebted to you for saving it. 

1 can recall pothing more gratifying in my life 
than the eable which told ws—before our letters asking 
for ag + towards re-organisation after disaster had 
got half-way home—that our See and requests 
were being anticipated before they had reached you ; 
and that your work had thus independently and 
promptly, as well us generously, begun. | 

While, of course, we also here have been domg 
what we could (chiefly with Indian plans, and such 
European serape as we could muster), you can imagine 
the anxiety with which we awaited your promised 
consignments, and the interest with which we have 
opened each as it arrived, like children peering into 
the Christmas stocking ! 

These hopes have been far more than fulfilled. 
We are not only delighted, but surprised—astonished 
—by the quantity, ns well as a (and instructed 
too) by the quality, of the exhibits you have sent us. 
So many exhibits, so well chosen, so well executed ! 
Qur exhibition has thus been « success, and not 
merely a “ sweces d'estime.” Even now the whole 
has not reached us ; 50 that our approaching Bombay 
ahow may be looked forward to with confidence, 
instead of with the inevitable depression which we 
sometimes felt before the lust. 

You will be glad, too, to know that your trouble has 
not been wasted. Besides the people mberested in this 
sreat, and in many Ways beautiful, capital, there 
have been at the exhibition, mostly for a fortmght, 
and some for three weeks, the representatives of most 
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of the 65 towns and cities of the Presidency, which 
roughly compares in population and extent to the 
United Kinodom. Their mayors, engineers, ete:, 
have been busy students, and we have hada practical 
class for the latter, revising the improvements TOW 
in progress. Something of the same kind may now 
be done in Bombay and in Caleutta also; se that in 
this way the cities are being reached, indeed more 
fully in some ways than as yet at home. 

I hope that all who have shared in this recon- 
atructive work of the exhibition have also found some 
pleasure in it; and that this is but 4 phase of that 
wider co-operation which we all may increasingly see 
before us, towards the renewal of cities—whether 
those destroyed by war abroad or those deteriorated 
In peace at home. : 

our admirable work for us here shows in it the lagh 
tension of war time; yet the application to a better 
time coming. It has thus been more than a re 
blazoning of old standards, an wplifting of new ones. 

Onee more then we thank you one and all ; orgumsets 
and draughtsmen alike —Heartily and gratefully yours, 

Patrick GEDDES, 
Iirector of the Cities and Ton Planning 


ALasDATR GEDDES, 
Alsat 


CAPTAIN GEORGE EDWARD HUNTER. 
Kicen om Action, 26TH Arun. 1915, 


The Dread Reaper following in the wake of nations 
at war is no longer content with the primitive 
scythe and the limited harvest provided by standing 
armies, Man, with developing ingenuity, has brought 
into being scientific aici whereby his “ Inst 
great Enemy" may garner more surely; not only 
those at one time allotted to war, but every section of 
the community must now be drawn upon to feed the 
devilish mechanism of extermination he has devised. 
The man of peaceful industry, the cultured purster 
of higher ideals, the searcher after truth, men in all 
walks of life, because of their still living faith in the 
destinies of their race, are found with lofty abnega- 
tion immolating themselves in order to stay the rush 
of Liberty's destrover. 

That the ennobling profession of architecture is 
not lacking in these great souls is being daily demon- 
strated in our midat; men brilliant in promise 1m 
their adopted calling, and above all great i moral 
worth and character, are sacrificing themselves wn- 
complainingly to crush this incarnate spirit of mate- 
rialism that threatens to overwhelm us. 

Of the many splendid young men who have added 
lustre to the annala of the R.1.B.A. by their,sacrifice, 
no finer example could be found than in the person af 
the late Captain George Edward Hunter, the Ass’- 
ciate who recently so gallantly gave hia life in defence 
of his country. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE EDWARD HUNTER 


Possessed of a singular charm of manner, generous 
to a fault, the son) of honour, strong and manly in 
body and mind, he was in truth most fitly desertbed as 
a “gallant English gentleman,” The fact that his 
bereaved parents received upwards of one thousand 
letters from his friends all over the country, testifying 
to the appreciation in which he was held, and that 
many of a humbler station in life felt moved to write 
and express their sorrow, speaks eloquentl yas to what 
manner of man was this, 

He was born in 1887, and during his education at 
Ayagarth School and Charterhouse his natural ineli- 
nations and appreciation for matters associated with 
art showed themselves, and on deciding upon archi- 
fecture for a profession he entered the office of 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, and for five years of 
pupilage industriously pursued his studies, Though 
accomplished in outdoor sports, he always succeeded 
in maintaining a good position in the professional 
classes he attended, and was successful in his sketch- 
Ing, Measured drawing, and easay work. He was 
elected an Associate in 1909, but shortly after, much 
to the regret of all associated with him in the offive, 
he left Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick to join his 
father’s firm, though he always kept in affectionate 
touch with matters architectural, and the clase 
friendly relations with his former principals continued 
unbroken, | 

He received his commission in the éth Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers in 1M. and on mobilisation 
enthusiastically devoted his whole time to the oorps. 
He left for the front on 20th April, and, as stated 
in the Record of Honour in the Journat of 22nd May, 
was killed whilst gallantly leading his men, with a 
total disregard for himself, on 26th April, near 
Ypres; his younger and only brother, Captain 
Howard Hunter, and just such another as himself, 
falling in the same engagement. 

He was affianced to Miss Dorothy Angus, daughter 
of Colonel Angus, C.B., DL. 

lf Architecture has not suffered by his loss, the 
Institute has at least been deprived of the ennobling 
influence of hia moral worth, and the nation a son 
worthy of ite greatness. She has many such, and so 
long as their spirit, endures and is fanned into in- 
treasing volume by their willing self-sacrifice, her 
Breathess will never wane. 

Dutee et decorum eat pro patria mori. 
Jaa. T. Cackettr [¥.] 
R. Borsa Dice [F.] 


OBITUARY, 
John Macvirar Anderson, Past President. . 
At the moment of going to press the death is 
iinounced of Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute from 1881 to 1889, and Pre- 
“ident from 1801 to 1894. He was in his 80th year, 
and had been a member of the Institute for over fifty- 
une years. He had taken from the first » great interest 
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in architectural education, and in 1905 placed at the 
disposal of the Council for educational purposes his 
entire holding in the Architectural Union Company, 
amounting to twenty-foursharesof £10 each, and yield- 
ing about 7 percent. He was one of the Trustees and 
a generous benefactor of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. His portrait, an admirable likeness, painted 
by the late Charles Furse, hangs in the Institute 
Common Room, | 


Charles Edward Mallows [#]. 
The news of the death of Mr. C. E. Mallows, which 
occurred suddenly from heart failure, without any 
previous indisposition, on the Srd inst., Came ae p 


great shock to those whe had seen him apparently in 


good health but a few hours before. - EB. Guy 
Dawber, at the General Meeting on Monday, made 
feeling reference to the gad event, and paid a tribute 
of respect and admiration for the high persona) quali- 
ties and attainments of the late Fellow. 4 biegraphi- 
eal notice is in preparation for the next issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


William Leonard Boghurst [4]. 

Leonard Leech, whose death was recorded im the 
last issue of the Jounwar, was the only aon of the late 
Dr, A. H. Leech, of Broseloy, Shropshire, and of Mrs. 
Leech, of 28 Egerton Gardens, Ealino, and was edu- 
cated at Epaom College. 

The sad news came as 4 grievous blow to all who 
knew him, more especially because of his lovable dis- 
position and his keen enthusiasm for hia choaen profes. 
sion. It was characteristic of him and of his name 
Leonard—that he should have persevered until he 
ultimately succeeded in enlisting notwithstanding that 
he had been rejected more than once owing to defee- 
tiveeyesight, The wounds he had received in the jaw 
(on 9th April ut Hill 60) were of a Very severe nature, 
but sbadek he had endured the most intense pain and 
had been through two serious operations, the poor 
fellow bore his sufferings patiently and without a 
murmur. He was in a hospital at Boulogne for a 
fortnight before he was taken to H.M. Queen Mary's 
Hospital at Westcliff on 23rd April, and his death on 
15th May waa the first to occur there, 

By his hard and conscientious work he had been 
progressing by leaps and bounds during the last year 
or two, his transition from atudent-work to that of the 
mature architect with a real and growing knowledge 
of architecture being quite remarkable, Members of 
the Institute who can recall his painstaking and accu- 
rite set of measured drawings of Southwel] Minster 
will best realise how promising a career has been out 
short by his untimely death at the “se of twenty-seven, 

His funera] took place, with ful military honours, 
on 19th May, in lovely spring sunshine, in the quictude 
of his native land, at Sutton Cemetery, near Southend, 
in the presence of his mother and sister and other 
sorrowing relatives and friends. In the words of his 
mother, “it’s such a beautiful, noble, and good fife 
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gone; but he has done his duty for his country, and 
doubtless there isa rich reward for him,” 
Basu. Orrver | A.], 


Mrs. Leech writes: “It may interest you to know 
that my son offered himself five times, at different 
recruiting offices, and each time was refused because 
he wore glasses. During all the waiting time he did 
night duty aa Special Constable, He was at last 
accepted on the 9th November by the Queen Vic- 
toria Rifles, and did strenuous training at Crow- 
borough Camp. He refused corporal’s stripes as it 
would have kept him longer in England, and 
26th March saw him on active service with his 
regiment in Flanders... . He was left fatherless 
when seven years old, and has done well all through 
his life, and been a splendid aon and brother.” 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 

that the designs submitted hy the following Students 

have been approved : 
SUBRIECT XX. 

ja) Fagape rou an IMpontaxt Fru oF Fisk Ant 










Pun.isiERs. 
Brandon: ©. 4. George : B. (hwen: A, 'T. | 
Broce : F.C. C Graham: R.D. Pennington: W. F. 
Carey: RB. W. Heorm = (4. Rayeot : T 
Cottingham ; G. BR. Hull: ¥.  Keixa: F. 
Day: N. F.C. Hutton: L. Db. H. Stevens: F. J. 
Drnean: RB, A. Jackman : F. Tranmer: F-. 
Evans: T. C. Kellock: A.D. Tubbs: G. B. 


Foote: A. A. Lyne: D. K. Wilson: J, 

Foulkes > & C. Wanecia: (i. Woodhouse: F. P. aL 
(6) Drraceep SWIMMING Batn for « Bovs’ Porwie Scnoot. 
Hall: R. B. Roberts : E. W. 

Holden: W. Tanner: A. 8. 

Knight : 5. Vinden : G, 
Middieton : V. 








MINUTES, XY. 

At the Fifteenth General sate Business! of the Seesion 
1914-15, held Monday, 7th June VOLS, at 8 p.m.—Present : Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Pice-Preaident, in the Chair; 15 Fellows 
finclwling 10 Member of the Council) md 8 Asoviates (in- 
cluding 1 Member of the Couneil j—the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 17th May, having heen pubtietved in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read and wigned as correct. | 

The Hon. Secretary announced that Lirutenant Laurence 
Kingston Adama |Associate, 1914), Liewtenant Christopher 
Rem Harrison | Licentfinte, 1911), and Lieutenant ‘Thomas 
Edwin Turner [Stwtent, 1915), serving with the British Ex pe- 
ditionnty Forec in Flanders, had heen killed, or hac died of 
wounds received in netion, und it was Resolved that the Insti- 
tute record its doep sense of sorrow for the los ol these 

cong members, who had given their lives for their country, 
and that a mesage of apmpathy and condolence be vonveyed 
on behalf of the Institute to their nearest relatives. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease af Charles 
Edward Mullows, Fellow, elected 1900, « pa member of the 
Council and of the Prives and Studentstipe and Literature 
Committoea; and of Robert Fellowes Chisholm, Peflour, 
elected 1BT1, who had contributed valoable Papera to the 
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Institute Teassactioss, and it was resolved that a npg 
of the Institute's aympathy and condolence be conveyed to the 
relatives of the late esteemed members. | . 

The decease waa ale announced of William Lovell Munson, 
Fellow, eleeted 1896, and of Henry William Burton anil 
Everard William Loreon, focentuates, ) | 

The Secretary having read the reporte of the Berntinsers 
appainted to direct the election of the Officers, Counuil, and 
Standing Committees for the year of office 1915-16, the Chair- 
man declared the members duly elected to the respective offives, 
and, on the motion of the Chairman, » hearty vote of thanks 
was pieced to the Serutincers for their lwbours in connestion 
with tho elections. 

The Meeting, following the precedent of last year, resolved 
that the gumes of unsoeccessful candidates in the Annual Elec- 
tions should be published, but not the number of votes pe Wend. 

The following candidates for membership were clechec by 
ahow of hands under By-law 10 :— 

As Fenuows (17). 
ATKINSON: Robert [4. 1910, Tie Prizeman 1905). 
GILL: Charles Lovett (4. 1905, Aahpitel Prizeman 1904}. 
HARRIS: Charles William [4.1896] (Liverpool). 
HOBSON : Laurence [4. 1898, Arthur Cates Priceman 1897] 
( Liverpool}. 
HUTTON: David Bateman | A. 1906) (Gloagow} 
NAYLOR: James John Sydney [A. 1905). 
OMAN: William Campbell (4. 1902] (Singapore). 
PECK : Frank [4. 1. 
PORTER: Horatio, M.A.Cantah. | 4. 1891}. 
SAUL: Henry Albert [4. 1892), 
Together with the following Licentiates, who have passed the 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Fellows :— 
ALLAN: John Alexander Ogg [Godwin Buranr 1909, Inet. 
Medailiat | Easeaya) 1910) (Aberdeen). 
BALLY : Harold. 
CARLESS : William Edward |Montreal). 
COOKE : Samucl Nathaniel (Birmingham), 
STUART : John | Yorks). 
SWAN : Jomes Alfred) ( Birmingham). 
TAYLOR : Thomas Lamaden (Glaagow). 
As AssoctaTes (20). 
ABERCROMBIE: Leslie Patrick, M.A. Liverpool (8. 1900] 
(Liverpent ). | 
BARROW + 'Thorias Henry (8. 1908). | | 
BASTA: Habib, A.M.Inst.C.E., AM.LMech.E. [Gpectal Bz- 
_ etrreaonednenn |. | 
BHOWNAGGREE: Naserwanji Maneberji Merwanji [5- 
1911 


11}. 

BOTHWELL : Edwin Forbes [48, 1911] (Hong Kong). 
CARMICHAEL: David Arthur (8. 1914] (Greenotk) 
DAVISON : William Robert (9. 1910] (Morpeth). | 
FRANCIS : George Erie [8. 1912, Aehpitel Prizennrn 1914}. 
(EORGE : Thomas |[&. 1915) (Swindon | 
GRIBBON : Blakeley Binder (8. 1904] (Leeds). 
JENKINS : Trevellyn Phillip [4. 1911) (Swansea). 
JEPSON : Henry Norman rs 910}. 
MARTYN ; Egerton Alwyn Lawer [8. 1912] (Redruth). 
MEREDITH : Edward [&. 1912) (Newbridge-an-Wye). 
OWEN : Albert Henry [3, 1909), 
SOPER: Stanley George (8. 1912). a 
THOMPSON ; James Usbert [8. 1912; Distinction m Thesis | 

(Sheffield). 
TOONE:: John Algernon Edmund [8. 1908] (Melbourne), 
TRISCOTT ; Harris Stephens [-8. 1911}, = 2 | 
WHITELEY : Charles Taylor, PAS. (8. 1907] (Braclford). 


The Secretary announced that at the Meeting of tho : 
held that afternoon it had been decided to delete the names of 
win enemy members from the R-LBLA, KALE DAR 

The Hon. Seervtary announced the preeontetion of a 
nomber of hooks to the Library, and » cord | vote af thanks 
wos passed to the donors. 

The proceedings clawed and the Meeting anparated at 
6.35 p.m. 


—— = ee ae Go 
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FRANK DARLING (Toronts), 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ROovaAL GOLD MEDALLIST 1915, 





THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to Mr, Frank Daruine [F.], of Toronto, at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 2lst June, 1915. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.B.A., President. 


LADIES aNp (FENTLEMEN,—We are met together to-night to present the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Frank Darling. Unfortunately, owing to circumstances over which we have not yet got quite 
complete control, Mr. Darling is not able to come from Canada to receive this Medal in person; but 
Sir George Perley, the High Commissioner for Canada, has very kindly consented to represent him 
and will read the modest and appreciative message which Mr. Darling has eabled to us. 

[ have been at many of the meetings when the Gold Medal has been presented, and I remember 
that on these occasions the President's Address was always brief and served merely to introduce the 
(rold Medallist, who is naturally the hero of the evenimg. I must, therefore, eurb my well-known 
inclination to indulge in long speeches and addresses, I will not, then, weary you with the history of 
the Gold Medal, or give you a list of the distinguished men to whom it has been awarded, although a 
perusal of the list ts in itself an inspiration, and, taking almost any name at hazard, it would not be 
difficult to give an account of one of the many art movements of modern times with which that name 
has been especially connected, but | ean say, without fear of contradiction, that its bestowal is looked 
npon as the highest architectural honour that this country has it in its power to confor. 

The Council of the Royal Institute examines very carefully the claims of the eminent men whose 
position wonld seem to entitle them to this distinction, and having made their selection they submit 
the name they propose to His Majesty for approval. 

The first Medal was presented im 1848 to Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, and the recipient last year 
Was Monsieur Jean Louis Paseal. On this list will be found the names of distinguished men of many 
countries ; but there is one thing that is new in connection with the presentation to-night, and that is, 
that for the first time in its history the Gold Medal is presented, by the unanimous yote of the Council 
and members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the approval of His Majesty, to a 
Canadian architect. I hope that in the future it may be presented to eminent men of the other great 
overseas Dominions and Commonwealths 


Third Seriex, Vo). {X11 Mo. 16— i June 1225, ida 
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Mr. Darling was born in Ontario in 1550 and had his first introduction to architecture in a Canadian 
office. At the age of 20 he came to England and worked under Mr. Street and Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
He began his career as an architect in Canada im1875. His works are known to most of us onlv through 
the medinm of drawings and photographs ; some of us have had the privilege of seeme the actual 





THE CANADIAN BANE OF COMMON, MONTREAL. 


buildings : I regret that lam not of the number. I have many times been tempted to visit Canada, 
but there has been between me and the sea a life-long antagoniam. J have fought often, bot have 
always been vanquished, and I have finally decided to accept defeat and not trust myself to its 
treacherous keeping. 

On the walls are hung photographs of many of Mr. Darling's works. ‘The following lst will give 


you some idea of the amount of work which has passed through his hands : — 
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Torostro.—bGeneral Hospital, Canadian Pacittic Railway Building, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Baildings for Toronto University, Bank of Nova Seotia Office, Dominion Bank Offiee, Union Bank 
ities, Standard Bank Office, many private houses, 


Wisyipee.—General Post Office, Grain Exchange, Union Bank, Nova Seotia Bank, Imperial Bank. 
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MontreaL.—Son Life Office. | 

He has-also built an office for the Canadian Bank of Commerce in almost every important city 
in Canada, : 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is, I think, a peculiarly happy comeidence that we are here doing 
honour to a creat Canadian artist, one of the lealers im the arts of peace, while his gallant fellow- 
a: rah the hatiteficids of Europe are showing their magnificent qualities in the arts of war. 
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We are only allowed glimpses now and then of the noble deeds performed by all the splendid 
troops of the Empire, but it seemed as if the history of the gallant stand of the Canadians on that 
memorable day not many weeks ago, could not be held in the ivon grip of the Censor, but 
had to be told. 

You will, 1 hope, forgive me for talking about war rather than about architecture, but, try as we 
will, this War is 30 vast and so dominating, that it 1s impossible to speak on any subject without referring 
toit, It is, too, a war in which we are all so nearly concerned, The marvellous respouge to the eall to 
arms is the most wonderful and inspirmg page in the history of the Empire. We have had our volunteers 
hefore in hundreds and thousands, but never m thousands and millions, Now we have the best of the 
whole manhood of the Empire; men of the Mother Country, of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
throwing aside all thoughts of material prospects to fight shoulder to shoulder for liberty and freedom. 





CON TOCATION HALL, UNIVEHRAITY OF THON TO, 


The Indian Empire has sent men, and Indian princes have offered their services and contributed in 
countless other ways. South Africa, although engaged in fighting for the unit y of the Empire in ber 
own country, 18 yet anxious to find more men to help. Every rank, every trade and profession are 
represented. It 1s an amazing spectacle, but we are too near to it to realise fully its magnitude. 
Need wa, with all this evidence before us of courage mane manliness, have any fear as to the future 
of our great Empire? Will not the memory of great deeds bravely performed bind us together anil 
make us more and more determined to fight for the freedom of all peoples to develop what is best in 
them, in their own way, freed from the perpetual menace of a nation whose aim js the domination of 
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the world, the destruction of the gentler side of human life, and the substitation, ely 
desolating materialism ? 

Sir George Perley, in presenting this Medal to you as representing Mr. Frank Darling, will you, 
when the time comes for handing it to him, express to hom our admiration for his work and our keen 
iiterest in the great Dominion which counts him as one of her distinguished sons; and will you also 
tell him that in honouring him with this distinction we are also honoured by the addition of his name 


to our roll. 


ot GHORGE PERLEY, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for the Dominion of Canada, 
having accepted the Medal on behalf of Mr. Darling, said: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. it 
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is 4 great pleasure and honour for me os well to receive this evening the Royal Gold Medal which, on 
the recommendation of your Institute, has been given by his Gracious Majesty the King to my friend 
Mr. Frank Darling, through whom an honour has come to the whole Dominion of Canada, I wish to 
n read to you a cablegram which has come from Mr. Darling, because be has found it impossible to be 
here himself. T regret exceedingly that he could not be here, for I know you would like him when vou 
siw him, and Tum sure that he would be more than delizhted to be able to receive this distinguished 
honour into his own hands. 
The cable which has come is as follows : 
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CABLEGRAM FROM MR. FRANK DARLING, : 
sis 4ih June 1915. 
To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Arehitects,— “s 
LW Be pre Baa. — ile . ih a vo ie , ‘ - ' stnwer 
the Couneil of the R.1.B.A. had nommated me for the Royal Gold Medal for 1915. Tle bestow ae: 
wa . sigmal honour, unlooked for and totally unexpected, leaves me at a loss bo express adequate y 
Bib ch aks ty ; =p : - . ye =z oe ey Pee okt 
1y thanks and appreciation of the compliment paid me, and, through me, to the profession of whieh 
lam a member and to the country of which | am proud to be a cituen. ik 
Tews (’ iadinn horn anid bred. and an Imperialist from the bottom of mv heart. ] welcome 
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MOUIVAL LIM ASSURANCH OOMPAST OF CATAL, WATERLOO, ONTABIM, 


everything that tends to bring more closely together the Mother Country and the ereat Domunions 
bevond the Sous. and can think of nothing better calculated to help bring about 10 ila own wily such ¢ 
desirable result than this CTECLOUs action on the puirt of the Roval Institute of British Architects. That 
«a body of such eminence should have singled out Canada aa the first of the Overseas Dominions, to 
aed the Gold Medal will, I know, be valued by the Arehitects of this conntry a8 a very oreat bi 
paid to a profession not hitherto overburdened with public recognition, though striving manfully to 
uphold, often against very adverse conditions, the standing and cigmity of the profession. 4 

As to mvself, you value, I fear, too highly whatever I may have done in this direction. a8, a 
my architectural work, surrounded as you are by the masterpieces of our art, | have to thank you . ery 
ct rdially for the kind and lement eyes with which you have looked uponit. Tou do me, gentlemen, 
far too much honour. 


CABLEGRAM FROM MR. FRANK DARLING 4+] 1] 


[ wish very much I could haye seen my way clear to have gone across and recetved the Medal in 
person. In not doing so T trust you will acquit me of any discourteay, but, as -you all know only too 
well, things are not normal and the world is ont of gear, and I find it quite impossible to manage it, 

Again I have to thank you. for your Kindness in eleeting me as a Fellow of the Institute, an honour 
I deeply appreciate and highly value. ‘To be a member of the Institute is a distinction I have long 
coveted, Yours very faithfully, 

Veask Dar.ona. 


Mr. President (continued Sir George Perley), I wish to aay that Mr. Darling has not been in 
robust health for several years, and I think his absence to-night is really largely due to that reason. 





PRIVATE HOVER. ToneN TH, 


You, Sir, have told us of the achievements of Mr. Frank Darling, und the photographs on the 
walls show conclusively the good work he has done, As representing him, it is not for me to 
speak of his life and of his work, but I may be permitted to say at this time that he has heen 
known for years throughout Canada as one of our most eminent architects, and I helieve him 
to be well worthy of the great honour which you have bestowed upon him. I notice in the 
copy which has been given to me of vour Rules and Regulations that the Royal Gold Medal 
is conferred annually on some distinguished architect who has designed or executed a building 
of high merit. Now, sir, this applies properly to Mr. Darling; and I would oo further and any 
that some of his work has been very brilhant. Ottawa is the seat of the Canadian Government. 
and our Houses of Parliament are situated there. Across the Ottawa river is the Inanufaecturine 
city of Hull. It has for a long time been the wish of many of us living in Ottawa to have a well- 
considered plun to work to, as years go on; and by arrangement with the Councils of these 
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two cities the Dominion Government appomted, two years ago, a small Co umission to prepare a plan 
of these cities and their surroundings, which we hope will be found worthy of the Capital of the great 
Dominion of Canada. ‘This plan will be used im improving and beautifyin* the city as it grows, and 
will prevent the difficulties which arise in every city where there is no such plan. Two years ago, at 
the request of the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, undertook to arrange or this Commission ; and 
it was my privilege at that time to offer a place on this very small Commissi.a to Mr. Frank Darling, 
of Toronto, as representing the profession of architecture. I mention this, ‘r, merely to show that 
your opinion of Mr. Frank Darling's ability is shared by those of us at ho + who know him best. 
This, Sir, as you have said, is the first time that this signal honour has gone o any of the Overseas 
Dominions—and | say advisedly that it is a signal honour to be received from such an Institute as 
this, the oldest and most influential of any association of architects in the vorld, We Canadians 
appreciate this kindly recogmtion of the art of architecture in our Overseas Dominions, It is 4 com- 
pliment to the profession, and is a compliment to the Dominion of Canada—im fact, to the whole of 
Greater Britain, of which Canada is proud to bea part. In conclusion, I can only say that you have 
chosen a proper person to recetve your Gold Medal, because | know that he has always worthily 
upheld the dignity of your profession, 1 receive this Gold Medal on his behalf with much pleasure, and 
I shall transmit it to him with the kind words with which you elosed your address, Mr. President ; 
and, on bis behalf, T ean only add that we appreciate exceedingly your kindly recognition. 

Mz. REGINALD BLOMFTELD, B.A., Past President, Royal Gold Medallist 1015; Mr. President. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honour of proposing a vate of thanks to Sir George Perley, who 
has been so good as to come here to-night. We should have hked to have met our old friend Mr. 
Darling, and renewed our acquaintance with a very genial and hnmorous personality. 1 only learned 
from our President to-night, for the first time, that Mr. Darling was a pupil of that well-know architect, 
Mr. George Edmund Street, and of that excellent man, my uncle, Sir Arthur Blomfield. The cireum- 
stances of Mr. Darling's absence has this advantage, that Sir George Perley was able to say several 
things about him which Mr. Darling could not have suid for himself. And, also, we have the honour 
of seeing Sir George Perley present with us to-night, and of making in some degree acquaintance with 
him. I need not say anything about the personal qualities of Sir George, for they ure well known : 
his energy, his ability, his foree of character—qualities that have brought him to the distinguished 
position which he now occupies. I also gather from what Sir George has just said that he has himself 
taken a very active part in the promotion of the art in which we are most interested. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, while we welcome Sir George here to-night for himself, we also weleome him ag the 
representative of that great Dominion across the seas. All of us in the Old Country have recognised 
for many years the extraordinary capacity and foree of character, the ability, the quickness to selZe 
the essential point, shown by the Canadian people; the amazing progress they have made in ull 
‘directions ; their courage, their intelligence, their readiness to learn where their own experience was 
wanting. And we hove an example of these qualities in the fact to which Sir George referred, this 
matter of the town planning of Ottawa, and the great competition for the new Parliament House. 
There the Canadian Government showed that, as in everything they do, they are searching for hig 
ideala ; they did not limit themselves to any local considerations : they threw it open. Of course we 
know there are great opportunities in front of Canada in the development of architecture, and we ull 
here shall watch it with the keenest sympathy. But I must say I feel with our President to-night 
that at this moment, with sterner issues in front of us, the Arts recede into the background. We 
citizens of the British Empire are all of ne face to face with the gravest peri that we have ever been 
exposed to in the history of our race. I need not dwell on our losses and our sufferings, and the greater 
joases and the greater sufferings that we have vet to contemplate ; they are known to us all. But in 
this terrible time there is one great thing we have done : we have learned to know ourselves, and we 
have learned to know each other. [ think that in the whole history of the British Empire there has 
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been nothing finer than the response of the children to the needs of the Mother Country. I feel, Sir, 
40 much in sympathy with what you said, that I am afraid 1 shall be using some of your terms, but 
I hope you will excuse me, I think there is nothing finer than the rally of Canada. of Australia, and 
of New Zealand, of South Africa, of India, and every quarter of the globe which flies the Union Jack - 
and there is no more imperishable exploit in this war than the stand of the Canadians at Neuve 
Chapelle, and the landing of the Australians and New Zealanders at Gallipoli. These are things that 
bind people together for eternity. We may, When peace retarns, have our little misunderstandings : 
when things go easily, relations often quarrel ; but we shall never forget that we all stood shoulder ho 
shoulder in the crisis of our fortunes. There is one particular thing which has occurred to me in regaril 
to Canada; that if the majority of the population of that great Dominion are our own immediate 
kinsmen, the other part of them descend direct] y from our splendid Ally, the heroic and nnconqnerable 
French. This Gold Medal that has been presented by his Majesty the King on the recommendation of 
this Institute is not only a mark of our recognition of the admirable quality of Mr. Frank Darling's 
work ; it is also a symbol of the unity of the British Empire. Mr. Frank Darling, as the President 
pointed out, is the first of our architects from across the seas who has received this Gold Medal: I feel 
very confident that he will not be the last. T have very great pleasure in proposing a nnanimous vote 
of thanks to Sir George Perley for coming here to-night, for representing Mr. Frank Darling, and also 
for representing our kinsmen across the seas, now dearer to us than ever. 

Tae Hox. WILLIAM PHILIP SCHREINER, C.M.G., High Commissioner in London for South 
Africa, in seconding the vote of thanks, said: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, | think, after 
listening to the eloquent and interesting speech which we have just heard from Mr. Blomfield, that 
there 1s very little for me to say by way of seconding the motion—except, perhaps, to say that those 
are my sentiments. They are so admirably expresse(l that I might sit down perhaps with saying that. 
But I think my friend Sir George Perley deserves from me a special reference as the youngest in London 
of the High Commissioners of Dominions. We are all glad to know Sir George Perley as a colleague. 
We are four of us here, and I would say that an aspect of the present critical time—and I think I may 
speak for all of us—is that we are brought very much more closely together. That is something which 
muy be of interest even to you in this country. ‘There ape iany ways in which we help each other, 
and many ways in which we can help each other. We can, in syinpathy towards each other and 
towards the needs of our respective Dominions, do very much, in our small sphere here, to bring closer 
logether the bonds which unite the Empire, bonds which I am convinced the War, contrary to the 
ill-formed opinion to the contrary, will only strengthen and draw more really tight, because of the 
trouble and adversity through which, in our respective spheres, we are all passsing. I share very much 
in those expressions which have been uttered relative to the grand performances of the Canadian forces 
and the Australian and New Zealand forces on this side of the water. It is very natoral that we should 
all of us be equally proud of those performances ; and I do feel that the faet that the work of my fellow- 
countrymen in South Africa is not done so much in the eye of day is the only reason why it is not more 
hoted than it perhaps deserves to be. It has been a very gallant endurance. We have not, up to date, 
been able to come exactly to close grips with the antagonist in any great measure. The returns of 
castiulties ulone may seem very small when they are perused in association with that sad but preat roll 
of honour of which the people of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia may well be proud. But 
althouch death has not been so rife, there has been a great deal of daring and endurance going on in a 
country whieh, let me remind you, is about as large as Germany in Kurepe, and a country in which the 
needs of life have to be earried with you almost entirely ; in which the water, amall in quantity when 
you come to it, has to be suspected because it is probably poisoned ; and in which you have to be 
accustomed to a diet of sand and flies, mixed with bully-beef—when you can get the bully-beef, which 
is only now and then. I can assure you that our men do not complain of what they are going through, 
and of the many long marches and the many hardships ; they are proud and happy to do their best. 

8H 
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What a good many probably do grumble at is, that they cannot get going in another way, in the manner 
they anticipated. But even that, perhaps, may be sutistied before very long, We do know this, and 
T have said it on another occasion, that it is not a completed conquest when you have captured the 
capital of any country ; when you capture that, you may or may not have completed the conquest of 
the country. We have had experiences of that even in South Africa, and it may still be a long road 
to Tipperary, even after you have captured Dublm. I should say we may hope, before long—I- should 
put it as within another fortnight—to have news of achievements which will be more actually, to my 
thinking, South African than carrying out the brilliant feat of capturing Wyndhoek without firing # 
shot. Ido not belittle that achievement, L extol it; it is the result of good generalship to have secured 
that position, where we anticipated a bigger contest, without having a pitched battle, T do not feel 
inclined to predict, but Ishould not be surprised if there was something in the nature of a very big serap 
before long, because there is large force of the enemy in that country which is quite nnaceounted for. 
have only thrown that in because the mover of the resolution has left mo so little to say about my 
friend Sir George Perley that | have had to diverge on to another line, and I am extremely glad to have 
been present on this occasion and to share in the hospitality of your Institute. It is indeed an honour 
that one of the sons of Greater Britain has this mght achieved. Ido not think there is a single small 
thought in connection with that ; we are 4s prond of the success of Mr. Frank Darling as if he had been 
a South African. We are grateful for it, and | assure you we are orateful in the true sense of the term, 
for it has bean well said that gratitude is a lively sense of favours to come. And I may say this, Sir, that 
the art which you represent in this great country 1s an art which is eminently necessary in the younger 
countries ¢ it might even be said it is far more important im the younger countries that there should 
be great attention paid to buildings than in the older country of England, where you have so much 
beauty already established that you architectural artists might almost all emigrate im order to make 
more handsome the buildings where we dwell. But amongst us in every country there are those who 
lift up the lamp and keep it burning. And we have in South Africa—and there are representatives of 
South Africa not far from mé—those who deserve in the hichest degree the encomiums which eould 
be passed upon the greatest artists in architecture, 1 associate myself most heartily with the vote of 
thanks to Sir George Perley ; and IL hope this presentation of His Majesty's Medal outside the limits of 
the United Kingdom may be the forerunner of similar occasions when, on their merits, men of the 
Empire may show themselves nearly, if not quite, as good as those of this great little tsland. 

Sin GEORGE PERLEY, responding to the vote, which was carned by acclamation : Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies, and Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to say how thoroughly I appreciate the way in 
which this yote of thanks has been moved and seconded, and its fattering reception by you, 1 take i 
as a compliment to the Dominion of Canada, ruther than to myself personally, and as sneh thank you 
most heartily. It is a great pleasure to come to a bountiful repast such as we have had this evening, anil 
to a meeting of thie kind in the midst of this terrible war, to give us a chance to think of some other 
things. Your influential Institute has done a great dea! to build wp the profession of architecture, and 
to make it one that produces the best results. But I find, on enquiry, that it is doing its duty in other 
directions, and [ am mformed that 1,500 architects are with the Colours, To my mind, those figures, 
for u profession of limited numbers, speak volumes. Now, Sir, Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Schremer spoke 
of the art of architecture in the Dominions. We are doing our best everywhere. It ts tine we hope, 
before long, to have some splendid new additional Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. For that purpose 
wo called for competitive plans last year from the whole of the British Empire, And the Dominion 
Government—of which I am here as 4 member—under Sir Robert Borden, has the intention, the hope, 
of putting up some new buildings in Ottawa which will be as fine as—I can hardly say finer than—those 
which we have at present, and which those of you who have visited Canada I am sure have enjoyed 
seeing. It is trne that in our Dominions over-seas we are oecupied in developing our great natural 
resources, and doing our best to make those Donnnions into good British countries ; that is the work 
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which we have in hand at present : so that we are not able to five as much time to arts like architecture 
as we hope to do in the future. But I want to say to you, Mr. President, that in our material work of 
prosperity we do not forget altogether other and higher things. We have in Canada—anid, | take it, in 
tll the other Dominions also—a splendid system of edueation, schools and ealleges of the best. And I 
wish to tell you that, travelling through the Canadian North-West, for instance, in a new country, 
where towns grow up like mushrooms in a night almost, one of the things which struck me most forcibly 
was that the people there think of the education of their children from the very beginning. And in 
those little towns, one of the first buildings of any size that they erect is a schoolhouse. In other words, 
although we are oeeupied in developing our natural resources, in making a new country and a new 
nation, at the same time we do not forget these other matters, and our children are taught that there 
are Breater and higher things than mere money-making. The result of this, Sir, has been shown con- 
clusively in this war, beeiwsnse all the Dominions over-seas have come forward to do their share in fighting 
the common enemy. We are of the British Empire, we are part of it ; we are in this war beeause the 
British Empire is attacked. We have not come to render assistance to the Mother Country. She needs 
no assistance ; but we want to do our fair share in fighting our own battles. Therefore we are here: 
therefore we are sending our men, the best that we have, to fight the common enemy, for the purpose of 
preserving and handing down to our children the rights, the liberties and the privileges which have 
been handed on to us as the common heritage of all Anglo-Saxon peoples. We realise, Mr. President, 
that these are all at stake. We have no love for German militarism, nor do we propose to come under 
its authority, either now or at any future time. In this strugele, Sir, the two races in Canada, the two 
pioneer races with which the Dominion of Canada is peopled, have jomed hands under the Union Jack to 
heht with you: and we shall keep that fight up, Sir, until the enemy is defeated. All sections of the 
Empire have done well, but I-wish to aay, with reference to South Africa, that it is true, as Mr. Schreiner 
has said, that their work is not in evidence in the papers as is the work of the soldiers from other parts 
of the Empire; but they have got the harder battle, I take it : and I believe that in the history of this 
war the figure of Louis Botha will stand as one of the most heroic of them all, Cheers.) In conelusion, 
lot me say, as Mr. Blomfield has already said, that it is most appropriate that this Medal should go 
over-seas at this particular time. We accept it as another proof that we are all united, and are becoming 
a closer family than anyone would have expected twelve months ago. Out of this terrible war, I take 
it, sood will come, for the Kaiser is helping to consolidate the British Empire. { Cheers.) 





The Right Hon. Karl Grey, formerly Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of Cunada, who 
had accepted the Council's invitation to attend the Meeting and receive the Medal on Mr. Darling's 
behalf, was unable to be present, and sent the following letter, addressed to the President -— 

Howick, Lesbury, Northumberland : 12th June 1915. 

Dear Sin,—lI deeply reeret that I am not well enough to enable me to keep my engagement with 
you on June Qlet. I greatly appreciated the honour conferred upon me by the Royal Institute of 
Architects in inviting me to make the presentation to Mr. Darling of the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture which has been awarded to him by the order of His Majesty. 

Tt was with a feeling of real and peculiar pleasure that I learnt so high a distinetion had been won 
by a Canadian, and I had looked forward to bemg the privilered medium through whom the envied 
Fecognition of the Sovereign should be bestowed upon a gifted son of Canada, whose achievements have 
Won distinction for the Dominion as well as honour for himself. 

Regretting that I cannot attend at the presentation ceremony on Monday next, I remain, with 
an expression of my high respect for the Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Yours very sincerely, 


GREY. 
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JOHN MACVICAR ANDERSON: 
Aw APPRECIATION. 


In the late J. Macvicar Anderson the Institute has 
lost one of its oldest and staunchest members. Born 
in 1834, elected an Associate in 1864, and Fellow four 
years later, he came on to the Couneil in 1874, and 
retired after his Presidentship im 1834. 

Of the members on the Council when Macvicar 
Anderson joined none now survive. Bir Gilbert 
Scott was President; H. Currey, John Gibson and 
G. Vulliamy were Vice-Presidents; and F. P. Cockerell 
Honorary Secretary. In 1881 he was himself elected 
Honorary Secretary, an office he held to the great 
advantage of the Institute until 1889. He made an 
ideal Honorary Secretary—conciliatory, firm, punctual 
and accessible, he soon won the respect and confidence 
of all; during his term of office he reconstructed the 
upper portion of the Institute premises and designed 
the Meeting Room (now a Reading Room) on the 
first floor, one of the pleasantest rooms for the purpose 
imaginable, and for his services he declined to receive 
any remuneration. 

During this time he supperted the new Charter 
giving increased power to the Associates; he also 
strongly supported Mr. Arthur Cates in his strenuous 
battles for a compulsory examination for the Asso- 
ciateship, and vigorously opposed suggestions for the 
statutory registration of members of the profession. 
In the controversy of “ Architecture, o Profession or 
an Art” he was fond of saying Architecture is a Pro- 
fession “and an Art,” not “or an Art.” He held the 
highest ideals for his Profession and for the Art of 
Architecture, and acted up to them without fear and 
without reproach, He was entirely opposed to the 
principle of competition, and considered it lowering 
and degrading to the Art; he was himself invited by 
the Government to submit « design in the limited 
competition for the extension of the South Kensington 
Museum, but declined on principle, though he told 
me at the time he realised that this would probably 
shut him out from similar Government werk in the 
future—as in fact I think it did; but having once 
marked out s course for himself as the right one, he 
never wavered, he waa a most dependable man. 
Nevertheless he acted as Assessor in several important 
competitions. 

Qn his resignation as Honorary Secretary in 1889 
he became a Vice-President, and paid me the compli- 
ment of nominating me as Honorary Secretary, 
advising me in his kindly, almost fatherly way, to 
accept it, which I did. 

About this time he warmly supported the then 
President, Alfred Waterhouse, in his attempt to 
purchase the galleries of 9 Conduit Street, and nearly 
succeeded, but the scheme was in the end upset by a 
few members who thought the Institute could not 
afford it, and the galleries were let to a firm of anc- 
tioneers and estate agenta, a mistake that later on cost 
the Institute many thousands of pounds. The shares 
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in the Architectural Union Company, which he pur- 
chased at the time for the above purpose, he sub- 
sequently presented to the Institute for the promotion 
of architectural education. He always looked forward 
to the time when the Institute and the Architectural 
Association might be finally housed under one roof, 
but this was not to be. 

Tn 189] he was by general consent elected President, 
an office he held for three years with great distinction. 
As was expected of him in this position, he displayed 
all the rare qualities he possessed; he met the numerous 
difficulties the Institute encountered with unwavering 
courage and calm, and by his grasp of facts and 
details and his clear arrangement of then: he infallibly 
carried the meeting with him, His Addresses were 
fearless and just; he belonged to no party, and per- 
sonalities were unknown to him. ‘Though dignified 
in demeanour, he was naturally a very modest and 
retiring man, and anything in the nature of adver- 
tising he abhorred. He was given to hospitality, and 
entertained freely in his private house in Stratton 
Street in.a charming and unostentatious way, gracious 
ly assisted by Mrs. Anderson and family, and many 
were the distinguished people in other walks of life to 
he met there. 

He was largely consulted by individual members 
of the profession on points of professional honour and 
etiquette, and never failed to hold up a very high 
standard of conduct to all who came to him, a standard 
he fully maintained in his own practice, where he was 
equally trusted by the many clients of high rank 
amongst whom he practised, and by the great banking 
and insurance offices of the City who also largely 
employed him. A list of his buildings, which were 
many and important, has already been published, 
and a critical review of them is not within the purview 
of these few scattered and personal notes, but | may 
be perhaps permitted to say that his buildings were 
all marked by care and refinement, and he deviated 
little from the manner in which he set out, ® manner 
which would certainly have met with more profes- 
sional recognition. had it not been overshadowed at 
the time by the strong passions and feelings of the 
Gothic Revivalists of his earlier years. He lived, 
however, to see the principles of design on which he set 
out generally recognised as sound ones. He was 
the architect of works of such varied character as ins 
own church of 8. Columba in Pont Street, Messrs. 
Coutts’ bank, the enlargement of the Junior Carlton 
Club, of Christie's Auction Room, Powerscourt Castle, 
and the restoration of the Church of S.-Mary-le-Strand, 
in which he took much interest, and a great many 
others which need not be mentioned here. 

On his retirement as President his portrait was 
painted by Charles Furse, who was not well at the time, 
and required many sittings ; when it was finished Mr. 
Anderson told me he showed it to him, asking his 
opinion of it, and while he was examining if the 
painter exclaimed, ““ Oh, I see you don’t like it,” and 
taking up his palette knife, scraped it right down 5° 
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that it had to be entirely repainted, a serious tax in 
sittings to a busy man, hut which he uncomplainingly 
gave. This portrait was oversuhseribed for by 
members of the Institute, a somewhat unusual occur- 
rence, and the balance was expanded on a piece of 
plate with a suitable inscription and informally pre- 
aented to him at Stratton Street, a little incident that 
vave him, I think, sincere pleasure, 

After his Presidency he still came to the Institute 
meetings on important occasions, and was ever ready 
( support his successors in that honourable position : 
he attended Mr. Blomfield’s dinner to the Council 
a0 lately aa last year, when he told me somewhat 
pathetically there was hardly anyone there he knew, 
a he retained his keen interest in the Institute to the 
end. 

Lust year he quietly celebrated his golden wedding 
with his family in Scotland, and passed away quite 
painlessly after a month’s illness on June 9th last in 
his eighty-first year. He has left behind him a high 
example of Integrity and uprightness. After his own 
family his great interests, | think, were his Church, 
of which he was Senior Elder, Architecture and the 
Institute. 

_ Throughout he wore the white flower of a blameless 
life, and both in mind and character and personal 
appearance he was in every way essentially a gentle- 
man. What more can or need be said! 

Aston Wns [F.]. 
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CHARLES EDWARD MALLOWS. 


_ He worked to the very last—just as he would have 
Wished.” This excerpt from a letter that now lies 
before me has reference to the painfully sudden death 
of my old friend and fellow-worker, Charles Edward 
Mallows. That it would have been his earnest desire 
to fulfil the common destiny of man whilst his great 
pwers of design and draughtsmanship SL EH ee 
unpaired, whilst his perennially youthful enthusiasm 
for a beloved art had suffered no diminution from 
the stress and disappointmenta incidental to many 
years of architectural work, and, above all, a/ter his 
artistic judgment had become thoroughly matured 
and reliable, those who knew Mallows will readily 
endorse, 

But for these very reasons the death of ao great an 
ATTLSt 1s a8 serious a lose to the world of art as is the 
sad and unexpected passing of a charming and mag- 
hetté personality to his intimate friends. 

In the architectural profession Mallows held, and 
held rightly, a Very prominent position, To his great 
credit, be it said, the pre-eminence thus attained was 
due leas to the fact that he possessed a natural faculty 
or genius for his chosen profession than to his in- 
veterate habits of constant study and hard work. 
And it is a matter of common knowledge in the pro- 
fession that very few prominent living architects have 
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been less favoured by fortune, or have received Jess 
fzaistance from extraneous influences exercised on 
their behalf by highly placed friends. 

Articled in 1879 for a term of three years to Mr. F.T. 
Mercer, architect, of Bedford, at the expiration of his 
pupilage Mallows worked from 1882-5 in the offices of 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Messrs, Salamans & Wornum, 
and Messrs. Wallace & Flockhart. He appears to 
have commenced independent practice in 1886, In 
which year, in conjunction with Mr. F. W. Lacey [F’.], 
he designed and carried out a considerable amount of 
work at Brentford and other | of Middlesex, 
including a post office, four wayside inns, and several 
dwelling houses. Prior to the completion of these 
works Mallows was commissioned by The Century 
Magazine to prepare a series of drawings illustrating 
the cathedrals of England and France, and from 
1886-1, six months of each year were devoted to 
travelling and sketching in the two countries. Already 
a prizeman of the Royal Academy, Mallows won in 
1889 the Pugin silver medal and travelling student- 
ship of the R.I.B.A., and the brilliant nature of the 
numerous drawings that resulted from this tour will 
long be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to see them. If my recollection is reliable, 
the series included a remarkably fine pencil drawing 
of the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral and an equally 
well rendered pen-and-ink sketch of the tower and 
spire of Trinity Church, Coventry—one of the well 
known “three tall spires” of that ancient city. In 
1895 Mallows met with his first success in an important 
competition, when his drawings, prepared in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Quick and Messrs. Brewill and Baily, 
were awarded the first premium in the competition for 
new municipal buildings at Coventry. So far as I 
remember the dominant idea embodied in the success- 
ful design, and yery effectively worked out, was that 
the extensive group of new buildings proposed to be 
built should be made to harmonise, architecturally, 
with the adjoining interesting example, dating from 
the fourteenth century, of English municipal enter- 
prise known as St. Mary’s Hall. During his partner- 
ship with Mr. Grocock, of Bedford, the work carried 
out by the firm ineluded the Y.M.C.A. buildings at 
Bedford, and as a result of success in the competition 
for the buildings, new science and art schools at 
Newark-on-Trent. Messrs. Mallows and Grocock 
were also the architects of All Saints Schools and Bt. 
Andrew's Church, Bedford, and of some alterations, 
tneluding a new clock tower, to St. Michael's College, 
Tenbury. In addition, plans were prepared for the 
improvement of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, and additions 
carried out at Warwick Castle for the Countess of 
Warwick. 

In 1903 the design submitted by Messrs. Russell, 
Cooper and Davis, and Mallows recetyed the first 
premimm in the competition for the extension of 
the Town Hall at Hull, and two or three years later 
Mallows prepared, in collaboration with Mr. Lacey, an 
exceedingly well planned and able design, of a moun- 
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mental character, for an extensive block of municipal 
buildings, including a large town hall and law courts, 
for the Corporation of Bournemouth. 

Recent domestic work carried out by Mallows was 
of an extensive and varied character, ranging from 
large country mansions, such as those at Tirley 
Garth and Tarporley, Cheshire, to some labourers’ 
cottages at Brickenden, Herts. The architectural 
attractions of many of his houses, both large and 
emall,are greatly enhanced by the charming treatment 
of the adjoining grounds and gardens, some of which, 
owing to the carefully thought out planning and to 
the care bestowed by the architect upon every detail, 
are masterly examples of the petdnoanater's art. 






Other picturesque examples of domestic architecture 
that owe their being to the facile pencil and creative 


genius of Charles Edward Mallows are to be found in 
various parts of Norfolk, Kent, Sussex, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, Somersetshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Bedfordshire. Always keenly in- 
terested In any scheme for adding to the attractive- 
neas of London, a few years ayo, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Spenight, Mallows prepared a very interesting 
design for the improvement of St, James's Park and 
the Horse Guards’ Parade, and last year he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a fine water-colour drawing. 
illustrating a well-considered scheme for the embel- 
lishment of the south side of the Thames by means of a 
stately embankment. 

Joining the R.LB.A. as a Fellow in 1900, Mallows 
became « member of the council a few years later, and 
he alse served for some time on the Prizes and Student- 
ships Registration and other committees. That his 
literary gifts were of no mean order is shown by the 
excellent quality of his contributions on architecture, 
gardening, ete., to the Studro, the Architectural Review, 
the Architects and Builders’ Journal, and other cognate 
publications ; the interest of the literary work being 
usually greatly increased by well-rendered illustra- 
tions drawn by his own hand, 

Owing to the hopelessly inadequate and chaotic 
state of architectural education in this country some 
thirty years ago, Mallows’s powers of design were not 
fully developed until he had been in practice for a 
considerable time, Indeed, it is almost impoasble 
for any man to free himself altogether later in hfe 
from the pernicious and soul destroying effects of 
false doctrines inculeated in his youth. ‘ Rusk says 
this—therefore it in so," is a sample of the illogical 
teaching my friend and I received. In the face of 
disabilities engendered by this brilliant method of 
instruction is it at all remarkable that the artistic 
output of those who had the misfortune to acquire 
ther architectural education under it should be 
uncertain and restricted 1 Had his mtense devotion 
to art—his genius—his amazing energy—been rightly 
directed from the very first day he entered an archi- 
tect’s office, who shall say that Mallows would not 
have gained a reputation world-wide and imperish- 
able | 
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Ag it is, his premature death 1 little short of 
disastrous blow to the younger members of the 
architectural profession, inasmuch as he had the rare 
gift, as it seemed intuitively, of directing the energies 
and talents of those who came under his influence 
into the right channels ; of teaching them to use their 
critical faculties to the avoidance of unprofitable 
labour and architectural pitfalls, and of enabling 
then to discriminate between true art and its counter- 
feat presentment. 

Aurnen W. 8, Cross [F.|. 


REVIEWS, 
CITY PLANNING IN AMERICA. 
Proceedings of the Sivth National Conference on City Planning, 
Toronto, 25-27 May 1914. So. Boston 1914. [OU nieraty 
Press, Cambridge, 5.4.) 

The first Town Planning Congress ever held in 
Canada was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
in May last year. 

Toronto in May 1914 seems now a far ery, but this 
volume recalls one of the most interesting meetings it 
has been one’s pleasure to attend, though differing in 
many ways from the point of view of stmilar confer- 
ences here. In Canada ther say that any town with 
over 500 inhabitants calls itself a “ city,” and nearly 
every city was represented. True it is that the word 
“town planning” is hardly understood in America, 
but “city planning " implies all that we in England 
mean by town planning, and at the same time some- 
how conveys that subtle sense of city pride which 1s 
hecoming so marked a feature of the modern American 
city. 

_ Conferences are of most service in consolidating and 
bringing into line the views of those taking part in 
them, but, apart from this side, they have frequently 8 
real practical value also. The members of the Toronto 
Conference had mostly travelled long distances and 
came from all parts of Canada and the States, and Mr. 
Olmsted, the Chairman, in referring to the stimulating 
effect of such a conference, told an amusing storv of a 
friend of his who was removing his family goods and 
livestock to a new establishment at some considerable 
distance, which, amongst other things, necessitated 
packing a number of hens into a removal yan. As soon 
aa the van started the cackling of the hens made tt 
evident that the journey stimulated very considerably 
their powers of debate, but it did not end here, for 
when the door was opened later on, the floor of the van. 
was found to be literally paved with eggs. The moral 
was obvions, and the Chairman's story was greeted 
with rounds of applause. 

| After the address of weleome by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Chairman of the 
Conservation Commission of Canada, gave an interest- 
ing réswmé of the position city planning has attained. 
In the United States there is not as yet any federal 
or state co-operation in the affairs of city planning- 
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The constructive planning has been left to the indi- 
Vidual cities, and the same has hitherto been the case 
with Canada. Some four or five years ago, however, 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation was formed 
with a view of conserving the natural products of the 
Dominion, such as minerals and forests, and at the 
same time increasing the productivity of fisheries and 
asticultural lands. The Commission has. however, 
considerably extended its scope by attention to such 
subjects as housing and town planning, and, since the 
Conference, has obtained the valuable services—in 
a consultative capacity—of Mr. Thomas Adama, 
whose services in connection with town plannine 
under our own Loeal Government Board, and as first 
ireeeegeie of the Town Planning Institute, are so well 
own. 

_Town planning legislation already exists in the Pro- 
"inces of Ontario (for towns of 50,000 people), Alberta, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, and a draft Town Plan- 
ning Act for the whole Dominion of Canada is already 
in course of preparation. 

CANADIAN UoxDITIONS, 

As the Hon. Clifford Sifton well said, there is in 
Canada to-day perhaps the greatest field in the world 
fora successful combat with the evils whieh town plan- 
ning and housing are intended to overcome. In almost 
every other country development has reached a stage 
which has resulted in the growth of very large cities 
containing great numbers of people packed together 
under most unhealthy and insanitary conditions. 
These are not arity slums, but ruther those 
highly congested distriots, such as whole areas of New 
York, where, during certain months, life is hardly bear- 
able, and where health and physique steadily deteria- 
rate, 

There has been tremendous development in Cana- 
dian cities in the past few years, and although for the 
moment a halt has been called, it is probably but the 
preliminary to still further expansion in the near 
future. 

Large and costly public buildings and business pre- 
mises have been erected in almost a lavish way, but 
Mr. Sifton says, in a striking passage ; 

Alongside thin ostentatious, not to say extravagant, expendi- 

1 8 in increasing made of poverty und destitution. 
When Canada had a population of only two and a half millions, 
ancl wos achmittesdl|y poor and insignificant, there waa not 
Teal want; po one was hungry, no one was howeless, and 
Tins Waa Very rare, Now we aee eight millions of people, or 
therenbouts = “we have great railways, we have great secumu- 
lation. of wealth, bot we are beginnis to cen slome, congested 
districts, and the ever-widening division between wealth 
anal poverty which marks the beginning of the growth of a 
Proletariat, P 

Compare the United States, which is ageressively 
protectionist, and which is only 140 years old, with 
free trade England, where the conditions are the 
result of the play of social forces that have been going 
on for centuries. Both of them exhibit in almost 
equal desree, allowing for a difference in natural cir- 
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cumstances, the evils of which we complain. It is a 
composite problem and requires a composite answer : 
but a part, and a most important part, of the answer 
is to be found in a rational adoption of town planning. 

Mr. F. L. Olmsted pointed owt that in Gunacta if 
was possible to deal with the larger problems of city 
planning in a direct, straightforward manner, without 
the legal embarrassments which were met with in the 
United States on actount of their writtenConstitution, _ 
These legal questions were constant! hampering im- 
portant projects im the States ; in Philadelphia, for 
instance, the proposed application of “ excess con- 
demnation ” to the laying out of the Fairmount Park- 
way had recently come to grief wpon the rock of un- 
constitutionality, pending reference to the higher 
courts. 

Water Fronts. 

An interesting paper was contributed hy Mr. R. 8, 
Gourlay on the subject of the Toronto Harbour and 
Waterfront Improvements, now in course of develop- 
ment at a cost of $17,000,000, 

A waterfront ether to the sea or to a river or lake 
is of untold value for any city, and the pity is that so 
many of the finest natural sites the world over have 
heen marred in the making. ‘There is hardly a water- 
front anywhere which has not been more or less 
spoiled, and the existing front at Toronto is no excep- 
ton, the larger proportion being still in private owner- 
ship. There is enormous traffic on these vast inland 
seas, and the Toronto Harbour Commissioners have 
act to work to provide an immense harbour 2} miles 
wide and 24 miles long, with boulevard and playground 
facilities for many miles along the lake front, at the 
sme time reclaiming something like a thousand acres 
to the east of the town for industrial and commercial 
purposes, 

The present harbour in front of the commercial part 
of the city has no through street from é¢ast to west,and 
it is proposed to construct a new thoroughfare 190 feet 
wide connected with modern concrete docks and 
streets running north for the full length of this area. 
The railways at present occupying the greater part of 
the lake front are, with the full approval of the com- 
panies concerned, to be placed on a viaduct south of 
this new street, thus setting free something like 180 
acres of land in the very heart of the city, which will 
form a very valuable asset for the scheme, On the 
reclaimed land east of the harbour some 30 milea of 
streets and 30 miles of railway sidings are to be 
formed. The necessary financial arrangements are 
being made by means of forty-year bonds guaranteed 
by the city. The Harbour Commission consists of five 
members—three of whom are appointed by the city 
and two by the Government. 

A eriticism which might be made of the scheme, 
however, is that it has, like a0 many dock achemes, 
been treated as a separate unit. The industrial de- 
velopment to the east of the town will undoubtedly 
lead to a very great increase in land values in the 
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adjoining land immediately behind, and no provision 
is, apparently, made either for town planning this area 
or for the betterment to be shared by the town. In 
Kansas City practically the total value of the exten- 
sive park system has been assessed back upon the 
ailjoining property, and several speakers suggested 
that this method of special assesement was capable of 
considerable extension with a view to the relief of the 
financial burdens on the city. No power at present 
exists in Canada for absorbing “ unearned increment " 
of thix character, but it is understood that provision 
is being made for this purpose in the draft, Act now 
under consideration. 

An even more important point is that architectural 
considerations should enter into every scheme of this 
kind. Too often, both in the colonies and at home, pro- 


posals are brought fo: 1, excellent in their way from 
the engineering and financial aspects—good sound 
business “* propositions "—but entirely lacking 1m 


architectural conception, and frequently without even 
a thought of architectural control. This financial and 
business aspect of city planning in America was 
strongly brought out in the succeeding Papers. 


Loaxs AND FINaNce. 


Mr. Andrew W. Crawford, of Philadelphia, dealt with 
the subject of raising loans by the issue of municipal 
bonds, which in America are customarily for periods of 
thirty years or fifty years. He made an interesting 
suggestion that in the issue of such municipal loan 
stock it should be possible to have a very small sinking 
fund charge to commence with, gradually increasing 
annually with the growth of population. In fifty 
years’ time many of our towns will with normal growth 
have nearly four times their present population, and 
outlying parks, for instance, which with us to-day are 
somewhat of a luxury, will then be indispensable to 
their urban neighbourhoods. The dearability for 
some system of graded sinking-fund charges of this 
kanes Sapeciey emuphesens in Seren of the American 
States, where the borrowing powers of many of the 
cities are strictly limited by the State constitutions. 
The limit varies from State to State. In Philadelphia 
the limitation is 7 per cent. on the assessment value, 
but it was stated by Mr. John Nolen in the course of 
the discussion that the municipal borrowing powers 
under the constitution of some States are as low as 
2) per cent. of this amount, and in other States as high 
as 25 per cent. 


Recourmest or Cost. 


American practice, as laid down by Mr. Crawtord, is 
in favour of the adoption in the case of internal city 
improvements of the system of “ excess condemna- 
tion,” which is merely the European method of pur- 
chasing an area in excess of that needed for the im- 
provement and selling the surplus land at its enhanced 
value, a principle which, it will be remembered, has 
already been adopted by the London County Council 
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in the Aldwych and Kingsway improvements. In 
undeveloped districts, however, Crawiord ex- 
pressed the opinion that some system of assessment 
for benefits or betterment is the method which should 
be adopted; frequently a combination of the two 
methods will be advantageous, the property imme- 
diately abutting on the improvement being purchased 
outright and resold, and a special assessment made on 
the other properties in the neighbourhood which have 
heen benefited. In the municipal construction of 
tube railways, or rapid transit lines, this principle is 
now being seriously considered. A recent Phila- 
delphia investigation confirmed the experience of New 
York City in this respect, by showing that a newly — 
constructed tube railway of this kind so concentrated 
the normal general increase of the entire residential 
areas of the city within its own sphere as to canse an 
actual loss for six years in all the other residential 
areas not served by the railway, despite the erection of 
aome 21,000 new houses in these other areas. 

In the case of parks this is even more strongly 
marked. * During the sixteen years following the 
laying out of Central Park in New York the average 
increase in the value of property in the other parts of 
the city was about 100 per cent., while in the districts 
adjoining the new park the increase was approximately 
800 per cent.” Prompt expenditure is in this sense 
often the truest economy. 

Compare, for a moment, the value of property along 
the Thames Embankment with its value before the 
construction of that magnificent water-front—the 
actual cost of construction has been recouped many 
times aver, in addition to the magnificent improve- 
ment secured. ‘The improvement of river frontages is 
seizing public imagination in America, but not before 
it was needed. As Mr. Crawford put it: “ If beauty 
pays, how much does ugliness cost ! Do we realise how 
dearly we are paying every year for our investment in 
rectangular gridiron schemes of unattractiveness ?” 

Mouxicipat. Borsnowirncs. 

Mr. John Nolen, of Boston, in emphasising the 
necessity for largely increased borrowing powers for 
American municipalities, said that it was preposterous 
that municipalities should be handicapped in carrying 
out large improvements with such a limited capital as 
they were at present allowed, compared with the 
capital for an ordinary commercial undertaking, such 
a4 a bank or a railway, 

Historically it appears that this hard-and-fast 
limitation is due to the fact that fifty years ago many 
American cities aided the railways financially, and the 
various State Legislatures proceeded to make it almost 
impossible for the cities to engage in enterprises of this 
kind. The control exercised by our own Local Govern- 
ment Board is beneficent, compared with the constiti- 
tional disabilities of our American cousins. For 
Canadian cities there is at present no Local Govern- 
ment Board, and no limit has been imposed on 
municipal borrowing, with the result that in some cases 
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there has been a tendency unduly to increase the city 
inidebtedness, 

Against this point of view of raising capital by in- 
creasing the municipal indebtedness, Mr. KE. 8. Good- 
rich, of New York City, cited a case of a municipality 
of about 300,000 inhabitants which had decided to 
spend $1,000,000 a year in improvements. If fifty- 
year bonds were at once issued to the extent of 
$16,000,000, that sum of a million dollars would all be 
spent in interest and sinking fund, together amounting 
to about 6 per cent. per annum, and all the city would 
receive would be, say, sixteen improvements ; whereas, 
if that same amount of money were spent annually on 
actual improvement work, at the end of the period 
they would have fifty improvements for the same 
expenditure, 

Crry Pranxine Commissions, 

A report of the year's progress in city planning was 
presented by the Secretary of the Conference, Mr. 
Flavell Shurtleff, of Boston. The remarkable feature 
was in the increased number and efficiency of the 
official planning commissions which had been insti- 
tuted. In 1907 Hartford, Connecticut, had the only 
official city planning commission in America, In 1913 
there were twenty-two such commissions, and in the 
last twelve months forty more had been added, and 
at least half as many more recommended by the 
vurlous mayors for adoption, 

The Massachusetts Legislature in 1913 passed an 
Act making it compulsory in all cities and towns with 
4 population of 10,000 and over to appoint a Town 
Planning Board. Pennsylvania has «similar Act for 
all cities under 100,000 people. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1912, is in the position of a Central Town 
Vlanning Board, and deserves much of the credit for 
forwarding the city planning movement in that State, 
with the result that there are now thirty Town Planning 
Commissions in that State alone. 

Tt is curious, however, how much of this effort is 
directed to the idea of forming a “civic centre * where 
all the city’s business can be focussed, and to the open- 
‘ng out of diagonal streets—auch as the Fairmount 
Parkway in Philadelphia—across the rectangular 
pattern of the typical rican town—an interesting 
commentary on the defects of the rectangular plan. 
“uch useful work has, however, been done in all 
directions ; the various City Planning Boards take into 
consideration not only the subject of new toada, but 
the regulation of tram routes and underground 
rulways ; and in the case of New York, the Heights of 
Buildinys Commission has secured an amendment to 
the city charter, which gives the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment power to create districts with varying 
restrictions as to height of buildings and percentage 
of open space, and also to create residential districts 
from which industrial buildings will be excluded. 

In Chicago the Flan Commission has, after strenuous 
tffort, succeeded in defeating a railway proposal which 
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would have interfered seriously with the eventual 
carrying out of the Burnham plan for Chicago, an ideal 
kept steadily in view by the Commissian. 

In ee the City Planning Commission has 
recently issued a special report dealing with new 
thoroughfares and railway Radicascte the city 
from north to south. 

The growing powers of these Commissions is exem- 
pee by an ordinance recently passed for the city of 
(ieveland, an extract from which is as follows : 

Hereafter no public building, harbour, bridge, vinduet, 
street. fixture or other structures and appurtenance shall be 
located, constructed, erected, romoved, relocated or altered 
until and unless such plan, design or location shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the Commission; and no such 
work when com shall be seeepted by the City antil and 
lniess it shall have beem approved by the Commission, 

Prorection oF RestpextiaL Districts, 

The police powers in nearly all American cities also 
afford an opportunity of excluding specified industries 
from any particular area “ for the promotion of public 
health or for the public welfare,” but these powers 
cannot at present be stretched to include msthetic 
considerations. In 1909 the first effort was made in 
California to exclude industries from certain estab- 
lished residential districts in the city of Los Angeles, 
ares the next year by the city of Grand Rapids, 

ic 

Legislation giving powers to municipal authorities 
to presoribe districts exclusively residential was passer 
in 1913 in the State of New York for second-clasa 
cities, and for all cities of over 50,000 people in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. As long 
ago as 1896 a aémewhat similar law was passed for 
Nova Scotia. 

A feature of the New York law is the exclusion from 
stnotly private residence districts of the huge multiple 
dwellings, such as tenement houses and apartment 
houses and hotels, which are so marked a feature of 
certain districts of New York. The Act is, however, 
not retrospective. In most of the other States the law 
sunply permits differentiation between residential and 
industrial districts. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, of New York, Secretary of the 
National Housing Association, whose knowledge of 
housing conditions in that city is unique, emphasises 
very strongly the necessity for housing and city plan- 
sts hag go hand in hand, and for the protection of 
residential districts by restrictions on industrial build- 
ings, ko. The overcrowding in the eastern portion 
of New York is well known; statistics show that in 
1905 about one-sixth of the entire population of New 
York was living there in .\ of ita area, a density of 
over 1,000 people per acre being common, 

The provisions of the draft Town Planning Act for - 
the Dominion of Canada afforded an opportunity for 
a very locid explanation of the English Act by Mr. 
Thomas Adams, followed by an interesting discussion 
on the applicability of the Garden City ideal to Canada 
and the United States. 

Bl 
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Rapm TRawsrr. 

In America the question of rapid transit is every- 
where in the pubhe mind ; and it is strange that in 
Great Britain this side of the problem should so 
often he forgotten or receive so littl: attention, 
It is the primary function of the long-listance rail- 
way to connert the populous centre with the outside 
world ; the function of the tramway (or street-surface 
railroad) is that of distribution of population within 
limited areas, and as the population spreads, and dis- 
tances and time occuped im distribution become 
greater, if is obvious that, u point is reached in the 
evolution of a city when some meana of quicker and 
more rapid handling and distribution of passenger ser- 
vice becomes o vitul necessity. This “ transporta- 
tion service " is reckoned part of the American city’s 
duty, and although the actual lines are in most cases 
worked by a company, the undertaking is in the first 
Instance in most cases guaranteed and partly financed 
by the city, 

The tube railways and new electric lines will indu- 
bitably fix the centres of development in all the new 
suburban areas touched by them; they accordingly 
form a very essential of town planning, and their 
location should rightly be under the control of the 
proper town-planning authornty. 

The general necessity 12 for rapid transit to and from 
the centre on radial limes, but there are many cases 
where, by reason of the amalgamation of outlying 
towns, business necessities or otherwise, some form of 
direct: Intercommunication is necessary, but the pro- 
portion of circumferential to radial traffic will gene- 
tally be small. 

Mr. John Vipond Davies, the New York engineer, 
gives an interesting comparison of average 
attainable under New York conditions : 

Street tramways in congested districts, averige & exl 
Smile an hour; street tramways in lew dense districts, és 
13 miles an hour, but average speed will not exceed 9) miles 
an hour; electric tramways on private tracks will average 
from 12 to 15 miles an hour ; elevated railroads (or subways), 
with statinns about 1,200 feet apart, will average about 15 
miles an hour; express service, with stops about 2 miles apart, 
will avernge about 25 miles an hour; steam railroads on 
“rapid transit suburban services, with less frequent stops, 
will average from 30 to 35 miles an hour, 

The tendency of ruilway managers and public gene- 
rally is te demand increased speed and consequently 
longer distances between the stops, and this is a ten- 
dency which deserves every encouragement. In 
America it 18 found that there is a constant demand by 
“real estate promoters ” to rain the entire high-speed 
express service by introducing frequent stops on ex- 
press lines, thereby to a large extent reducing the 
express non-stop “service to little better than is pro- 
vided by the local trains. With regard to gradient, it 
waa stated in the discussion that electric motors 
easily carry a train up a grade of 4 to 44 per cent. (1 in 
25). 

The relative costa of surface tramways, sulways, 


elevated and other railroads in the neighbourhood of 
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New York are given by Mr. Davies as under, the 
amounts being reduced to English equivalents : 


Coal per mike 
Trpes of ctructure for double tracks. of singis tiack, 


Tramway in suburhan districts, overhead system ... £5,000 
» Clty streets, overhead system ... ... £8,400 


« » Underground subway, New York a £25,200 

S aii - = sa Washingt ee -2S 700. 
Elevated ratlroad sie from £25,000 to £35,000 
Railway in open cuh ... a Hee -» £45,000 
~ © masonry viadurt ... £66,000 


a underground “eubway " in wide strecte ... £80,400 
a Pe « iinerrow ebbty etecete £255,008 
Tube railways below water-level woe we £540,000 
[t will be seen from these figures that no city can 
afford the expense of running electric railways within 
walking distance of every part of its outlying areas, 
and therefore in conjunction with the railway express 
service there must be run from the outlying stops 
cither trams or motor omnibuses for distribution pur- 


poses, 

The tramway or street railway ia almost universal in 
American cities, but an interesting discussion took 
place as to the possiility of utilising the motor “bus 
to a greater extent, particularly under the diffieult 
conditions of a Canadian winter. In New York there 
are even now only about 100 motor ‘buses, mainly 
operating along Fifth Avenue, as compared with con- 
siderably over 3,000 in London, operating in all direc- 
tions. London, therefore, has a very considerable 
lead in this respect. 

The general introduction of the motor "bus would 
inevitably necessitate the improvement of the paving 
of the streets in New York and other citaes, which at 
present, owing to the extensive use of street railways 
and overhead railways, are very largely nevlected. In 
London one of the great advantages is the “ Hexibility” 
not only as to route, but on Sundays and holidays to 
be able to provide additional outlets in new directions, — 

The regulation and direction of transit, whether by 
electric railway or by motor "bus, is an integral part of 
city planning, and Vir. Geo, MeAneny, the Vice-Mayor 
of New York, laid it down that the city should decide for 
itself where lines shall be laid or routes fixed, and lay 
Sih out eres to its own logical development, 
and not merely for the purpose of earning money upon 
a commercial basis. During the Inat Hi iad rapid 
transit railways, underground or elevated, have been 
built in New York at a cost of £65,000,000, which 
would make a total investment in the city’s electric 
railways of £110,000,000. The city itself is under- 
taking the responsibility for these new lines, and they 
are being planned, not merely as trank lines thro 
the town, but in two or three cases the lines are being 
taken far out into the suburban boroughs to the utmost 
limit of the city, crossing in some spota untouched 
fields. The actual operation of the lines is being 
leased to the electric railway companies, but the Imes 
themselves and any required alterations or extensions 
are under the direct control of the city. 

The tendency of transit schemes in the past has 
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heen to increase the congestion of the business centres, 
anid especially mm such a town as New York, where the 
lower end of Manhattan Island has for many years 
been piled up higher and higher with commercial 
buildings of the akyscraper type. It has been ecalen- 
lated that inthe case of the Woolworth Building alone 
it would occupy the railway for twenty-two minutes 
to get the whole of tts 10,000 tenants away from the 
nearest electrio railway station, and still New York 
goes on building skyscrapers. The proper regulation 
of heights of buildings is, however, now within aight, 
and the new tunnels under the Hudson and the East 
“ver will do much to distribute the growth laterally. 


Parks anpD PLAYGROUNDS. 

0 farit will be seen that the financial and engineer- 
ing sides of the problem are largely dominating the 
American mind, though health considerations (parks 
and playgrounds) are also asserting themselves. 

In many American and Colonial towns the play- 
Hround is not necessarily attached to the school, as it 1a 
50 often with us in England. The size and distribu- 
hon of playgrounds as apart from parks 1s, therefore, 
a subject which has been taken up scientifically and 
enthusiastically by American cities, and the Paper by 
Prof. Henry V. Hubbard, of Harvard, was a thought- 
ful contribution to the anbject. His conclusions may 
be summarised aa follows : 


Little children’s playgrounds ¢hou!d bo provided within « 
(uarter mile of overy house without the necessity of Crossing 


ee 


* With the disap pearnnoe of the claarty defined 1 pariah i in thn English 
Bene there ig-in tinny American cities a ieed felt forsoine local centre to 
nm. om hee for eeeial work where all the lial ectivities con be 
emmhined ; the term “ neighbonrhood centre expresses this idea, 
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busy «treeta, though in many cases it is desimble to provide 
a amall playground within each block for children under six. 

Playtielda have an average effective radius of half a mile, 
“ Ne ighbourhood centres," * or recreation farilities, halfa mile. 

Playing fielde should be within a 5 cent tram ride (practi: 
cally equivalent to a penny tram ride}. 

The theoretical distances ure easy of application in 
a new town, but in a city with such congested areas 
and high land values az New York they are exceed- 
ingly difficult to apply, and a suggestion has even been 
seriously put forward that children’s playgrounds 
might be built five or six stories high with open sides. 
There would seem to be something very wrong with 
our cities though if their future citizens are to get their 
play from some éuch pitiful expedient in the way of 
roof gardens. 


Such, briefly, is a résemé of the position of city 
planning in America as revealed by the Conference. 
It is instructive to note that not a minute of time was 
spent on the classteal tradition, or the medisval pic- 
tiresque city ,or the lines of architectural design, which 
have formed so large a part of our own Conferences. 
Afathetic control was indeed touched upon, but the 
questions that had the foremost place were of loans 
and finance, constitutional and legal difficulttes, 
transit facilities, and to some extent the provision of 
parks and playgrounds. It must be remembered, 
however, that members and officials of municipal 
authorities had a large share, and that the architects 
had to confine themselves mainly to the admuinistra- 
tive questions involved in the discussion of these 
MALCErS, 

W. BK. Daviner [4.1]. 





View of o Chicago Suburban Sireet. 
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f COMUUIT STHEET, LONDON, W., 26th June 1915, 


R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Thirteenth List. 
Died of Wounds. 

Horsrietp, Joux Nixon [Associate, 1907], Lieu- 
tenant, R.N.V.R., “Hawke” Battalion Royal 
Naval Division. Died of wounds received 
during the operations in the Dardanelles. 

On War Service. 

The following is the Thirteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have enlisted for the 
War, the total to date being 41 Fellows, 202 Associates, 
139 Licentiates, 2 Hon, Associates, 171 Students : 


| ACLs, 
Cullen, D. 8. : RAL 


Emerson, Ernest : 2nd Licut., Royal Field Artillery. 
Hall, FE. Stanley : 2m) Lieut., 2/5th Bn. Roy. West Surrey Regt. 
pe Shea : 1/1 Suffolk rere ; 

efley, Geo. EL: Canadian Field Artillery. 
Humphry, Francia J. : Ro fi tee = 
Matthews, H. FE. + Sth Bn, Sherwood Foresters. 
Paterson, Claude : al Hants Regiment. 
Thomas, Notl: Royal Deer. 

Lica tTiaTEs. 
Barker, F. &:.: Pioneer Bo, RE. (Welsh Regt. ). 
Deacon, W. 'T.: K.E. ((Cheshires}. 
Livesey, F. H.: Capt. 6th Bn. Durham Light Infantry. 
Whitelaw, Chas, E.: Capt. Sth Bn. The Cameroniana. 
STUDENTS. 

Bruce, J. C. C.: 2nd Lieut., Northumberiand Div. Engineers, 
Maw, Arthur BR. : 2nd Lieot., 2/10th Bn. Manchester Regi. 
Poley, A. E.: 28th Bn. County of London Regt, 
Stuart, A. D.: 2nd Lieut., 10th Seaforth Highlanders. 
Taylor, J E. C.: 2nd Lieut., 10th Bu Manchester Regt. 


Young, C. J. M.: Royal En 
Young, G, C.: Cadet, E.MLC., Sandhurst. 


Members will be glad to hear that Lieut. Dalgtiesh [4.), 
who so miraculoualy a a mortal wound while in charge 
of an advanced post on the Mesines Ridge [are p. 396], but 
was etill so badly injared that he had to have his orm 
amputated, is making such good recovery that he has left th 
hospital at Boulogne, and wae able to visit the Institute : 
fow days ago. 

The deepest sympathy bb felt with Mr. Frank Smith baa 
of the Borough ip sors Office, Southend-on-Sea, whose 
wife has died at the Victoria Hospital from injuries sustained 
during the Zeppelin raid over Southend on the night of th 
26th May. i vy 
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The Royal Gold Medal Night. 

As will be gathered from the speeches printed on the 
opening pages of this issue, last Monday's meeting 
wore something of the air of a patriotic gathenng, 
matters of art being relegated for the moment to the 
background. The meeting was a large and, as usual 
on Gold Medal nights, a very representative one— 
representative in a fuller sense than usual. Prior to 
the meeting, the Council had entertained to dinner 
at the Trocadero the official representatives in London 
of various Overseas Dominions of the Empire, in- 
cluding Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., High Commis- 
sioner for Canada ; the Hon, W. P. Schreiner, C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for South Africa ; and the Hon. T. 
Mackenzie, High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
Other guests were Sir Thomas W. Holderness, 
K.C.8.1., Permanent Under Secretary of State at the 
India Office; Mr, Wm. L. Griffith, Permanent Secretary 
to the High Commissioner for Canada: Mr. Donald 
Macmaster, K.C., M.P., and Mr. Joseph G, Colmer, 
C.AMLG. Past Gold Medallists present were Sir Ernest 
George, AJR.A, [1896], Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., 
C.B., R.A. [1905], Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., R.A. 
(1910), Mr. Basi! Champneys [1912], and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. [1913]. ‘The Royal Academy waa 
further represented by Sir W. Goscombe John, RA., 
and Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. All these gentlemen 
came on afterwards to the meeting at Conduit Street. 
The sympathies of the audience were manifestly 
enlisted by the interesting personalities of the 
Canadian and South African speakers, and the many 
patriotic points made in their remarks were enthusi- 
astically applauded. 


The Architects’ Volunteer Corps, 

The work of the War Service Bureau organised by 
the Architectural Association has provéd most 
valuable and effective, and their Recruiting Agency in 
Tufton Street has the recognition of the War Office. 
Between 750 and 800 men have passed through this 
Agency into the Regular Forces, and a considerable 
number have been enabled to join the Army equipped 
with 4 useful knowledge of drill and military discipline, 
The proved usefulness of the Corps fully justifies an in- 
crease Of ita numbers, and to this end «a new Company 
is being recruited, with headquarters at the Central 
Electric Supply Company's Generating Station, Lodge 
Road, St. John's Wood. Besides the Corps’ head- 
quarters in Tufton Street, local headquarters have 
heen estabhshed at Dulwich College. the Mercers’ 
School, Holborn, and at the A. A. Sports Ground, 
Elstree. Drill centres are to be arranged for new 
platoons in localities convenient to members. The 
instruction given includes gymnastics, physical drill, 
and bayonet fighting ; aquad and company drill ; mus 
ketry instruction, firing on miniature range ; signal- 
ling and field engineering ; cyclist, scout and ambu- 
lance work, Week-end and other camps are held 
periodically, at which advanced practical training in 
military work is taken. The Field Engineering 
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Section recently erected a bridge 72 feet long in seven 
working hours. It is proposed to hold a camp under 
canvas at the end of July and beginning of August, 
af which combined training with other battalions of 
the Central London Regiment (Volunteers) and other 
corps will be held. The keenness and efficiency of 
every section of the Architecta’ Corps teatify to the 
activity and unceasing efforts of its officers, Comman- 
dant Lieut-Col. Warden, of the Indian Army (retired), 
Sub-Commandants C, Stanley Peach and Major Mon- 
son, Adjutant L. Rome Guthrie, and others: He- 
cruite are urgently needed to make up gaps in the 
ranks caused hy the passing of men into the Regular 
and Territorial Forces, and to carry on and extend 
the work of recruiting and training men for these 
Forces. Enrolment forms may be had on application 
to the Adjutant’s office, 10 Conduit Street, W. 

The National Road Conference and Exhibition, 1915, 

The National Road Conference and Exhibition, 
organised by the County Councils Association, and 
now being held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
tinster, were formally opened by the Right Hon. 
Walter Long, M.P., President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, yesterday, the 25th inst., and will close 
on Thursday, Ist July. Conferences are to be held 
on the following subjects — 
_ 28th June—* The Use of Tar, Pitch, and Bitumen 
in the Construction and Maintenance of Roads, with 
special reference to the subject of Corrugations.” 

29th June —* Heavy Trafic.” 

40th June.—* The Classification of Roads.” 
_ lst July—“ The Heeonstrnction of Roads in 
Belgium.” Paper by M. Henri Vandervin, Engineer- 
in-Chief, Direction des Ponts et Chaussées, Belgium. 
_ The Exhibition, open from 10 till 7, is largely on the 
lines of that held at the time of the London Inter- 
national Road Congress of 1913. The County Coun- 
tils Association issue a cordial invitation to members 
of the Institute to take part in the Conferences and 
to visit the Exhibition. 

The R.I.B.A. will be officially represented by Mr. 
Max Clarke [F,] and Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.}. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Alien Enemy Members. 
To the Editor, Jovnwan B.1.B.A.— 

—Sia.—lt is announced in the current issue of the 
Journar that the Council have decided that the 
hemes of the German and Austrian Hon. Correspond- 
ing Members shall he deleted from the Kalendar, 

[t is possible that expulsion would have been more 
to the minds of some, but there were difficulties in the 
Way. Bye-lawa 24 and 25 prevented such a atep unless 
the offending members were given reasonable oppor- 
tunity to meet any charge that might be made against 
them ; and even then the Council is not permitted to 
lake drastio action unless there is a majority of at 
leash two-thirds, 
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The Institute at its meeting on the 4th January 
last has already expressed iteelf againat expulsion, and 
in view of the Bye-laws the fact that the majority was 
A harrow one is beside the point. 

Reprimand, suspension, or expulsion for Dr. Darp- 
feld, Otto Wagner, and the rest was not possible—or, 
at any rate, it would have given us too much trouble, 
consequently a milder but more questionable form of 
action has been adopted for teaching the enemy Hon 
Corresponding Members their place, and they are to 
be alighted by having their names deleted from the 
Kalendar: and this is done, if vou please, behind 
their backs. Even the most miserable spy is not con- 
flemned in law without full opportunity being given 
for him to make out his case; we even help him to 
do so. The letter of Byelaws 24 and 25, drawn 
especially to ensure fairness all round, has been 
adhered to, but the spirit has been violated. 

To use the word “ delete " instead of “expel ” is 
merely to substitute a mild tweedledum for a strong 
tweedledee ; a difference not of kind but of degree. 

It is to be presumed that certain of us, remembering 
His Majesty's moat just action about the Garter 
Knights, have thought we would go and do likewise, 
and as a consequence have tumbled into the very 
commonplace pitfall of false analogy. 

The King expelled recreant Knighta who were 
responsible directly for the Belgian abominations, We 
have decided to delete from the Kalender the names of 
architects who, for all we know to the contrary, have 
been protesting as far as possible against their nation's 
orimes. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that we are 
deleting the names of our enemies: the relationship 
Is personal, not national; individual, not representa- 
tive. We have invited certain German and Austrian 
architects to hecome our members, not because thev 
are German or Austrian, or for the purpose of repre- 
senting those countries, but because of the excellence 


of their own personal work for architecture and civil- 
sation. Until we are assured without doubt that they 


have become recreant by condoning the destruction of 
Belgian life and art we have no right to alter their 
atatus with us by a hair, much less to do so without 
hearing their defence. 

Surely it is a poor, ungenerous thing that we have 
done, one of those small acts which will be found to 
be so pernicious in their cumulative effect when the 
time comes for the re-establishment of goodwill in 
Kurope.—Yours faithfully, | 

W. E. Vernon Orompron | F.]. 


f2ud June 1015. 
To the Editor, Jourwat R.1.B.A..— 
Dear Sim,—Can you afford a littl apace in the 
JOvRNAL for a word on the subject of Mr. Lan- 
chester's interesting Paper on the above subject f [ 
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have grave doubts of the wisdom of Mr. Lanchester’s 
suggestion ta Building Committees of forming sub- 
committees to consult with local experts to form a 
programme to be anbmitted to two independent archi- 
tects, and then constituting a jury of five, 

IT would suggest that a better plan would be for the 
Building Committee to fix the accommodation, ap- 
proximate cost, and “all those matters that are pre- 
determined by force of circumstances,” and then hand 
over the whole matter to a single assessor (who 
should be guided by the principles set out in Mr. 
H. T. Hare's letter contributed to the disenasion on 
Mr. Lanchester's Paper), and leave him alone. 

1 agree with Mr. state that : 

(1) * The less imaginative man with a better train- 
ing in technique may be superior as a judge to the 
greater artist.” 

(2) “The adjudication of competitive designs 
should not be entirely in the hands of the older men.” 

(3) * With a good programme no further questions 
showld be needed.” 

(4) “ Ll wish | could take the optimistic view of the 
President that ‘the head and shoulders” best plan 
would always come out on top however adjudicated. 
ae feel happier in my mind if I could think 
that.” 

Mr. Cross, in the discussion, referred to the aystem 
by which demgns might be assessed by the competi- 
tors. It would be an interesting experiment for the 
K.LB.A. to institute © competition on these lines, at 
the same time appointing o single assessor and a jury 
of A86eRBOTS, 

In conclusion, I think that in all cases of competi- 
Hons the demands upon the competitors should be aa 
small as is consistent with a clear indication of inten- 
tion.— Faithfully yours, 

Joux E. Yernery, Licentiate. 


To the Editor, Jovrwan R.1L.BA.— 

Sir,—The clarion call of Mars drowns the gentler 
pleading of the Arts. It is not given to us all to 
emulate the example of men like Benvenuto Cellini, to 
lay down the chisel and take up the sword; many of 
us are past our fighting dave and can only look on and 
wait with wistful memories of vanished youth. 

Every day it heoomes more difficult to find work 
for the men engaged in the industrial arte. It is pat- 
ticularly hard on those skilled workers who, too old or 
unfitted for service to the State, are called upon to 
bear such a very large share in the catastrophe of war. 
The practice of ther craft demands proaperity and 
peace, All this is now swept aside, and these men 
are faced with the practical cessation of their work 
combined with the greatly increased cost of living. 

What can be done to help them? Think what the 
carvers of England have done in the past, how the 
history of the nation is written on the walla of her 
minsions and churches in stone and wood, the poetry 
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of the dead singing through the ages. How proud we 


have all been when we have seen these past records of 
the carver’s clusel. Is there not some little debt that 
the people owe to those craftamen and their des- 
cendanta ? 
Many schemes are formulated to help those who 


auffer by the war, but, as often happens, there are 


always some whom neither philanthropy nor charity 
can Teach, men who ailently bear the full burden of 
afftiction without the power of appeal, Can nothing 
he done to stimulate once more the demand for the 
work of such men? It is not charity these men ask 
for, it is work, which can only be obtained by the 
co-operation of those who understand and sympathise 
with the traditions of the Crafts — Yours truly, 
W, Aumonrer. 


OBITUARY. 


The profession has lost one of ite able exponents by 
the death of Joseph Arthur Reeve, which took place 
on the 10th May. Born in 1850 and educated in 
Exeter, Mr, Reeve was articled to Mr. EB. J. Tarver. 
and afterwards entered the office of the late William 
Burges. While with Mr, Burges he was commissioned 
to make a careful survey of the ruins of Fountaims 
Abbey for the Marquis of Bute, and the reault of his 
labours was published in his Monograph on Fountains 
Abbey, a work which is a monument of patient indus- 
try, the exact position of each stone being accurately 
recorded, and the volume being embellished with 
delicate sketches of his ideas as to the original condt- 
tion of the building, Work soon came to him when he 
commenced practice about forty years ago, and was of 
very Varied character, 

Amony luis chief buildings may be mentioned Sr. 
Gontiace Missionary College, Warminster; the fine 
church of St. Mark, Salisbury, now approaching com- 
pletion; Archbishop Temple's Boys’ School and 
Master's House in Lambeth: Pepys House, West- 
minster; a school house at Uppingham; the chan 
at Christ Church, Chelsea: chancel and reredos, St. 
Barnabas, Addison Road; the chanec! of Widtner- 
pool Chureh ; St, Anne's Church, Roath, Cardiff, 

Mr. Reeve had considerable experience im the 
restoration of old churches, his principle: in auch work 
being to retain. as much as possihle of the ancient work 
and to make wood defects in a thoroughly sound man- 
ner, The following are some of the butldings en- 
trusted to his care: churches at Ramsburv, Reden- 
hall, Welborne, Rast Dereham, Cawston, Mattishall, 
Waltham Abbey, Leverington, Ellingham, Luton, 
Chife, Chilham, Dartmouth: the Bishop's Palace at 
Salisbury, and a Canon's residence at ily. : 

Mr. Reeve took a keen interest in colour decoration. 
Examples of his work in this direction may be seen at 
St. Tohin's, Truro; St. John’s, Hoxton; St. Andrew's, 
Westulinster ; St. Stephen's, Westminster, and Luton 
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Parish Church, Sereens, altars, and reredases were 
frequently placed in his hands; the work in St. 
Edmund's Chapel, Ely Cathedral, Addington Church, 
St. Saviours, Westgate-on-Sea, St. Andrew's Home, 
Folkestone, Lambeth Parish Church, and Ramabury 
bem typical examples. In addition to these he de- 
aligned a vast amount of church furniture and needle- 
work, all of which shows careful thought and refine- 
ment of detail, Many churchyard and other memorials 
were carried out by him, some of the more notable 
being; the memorial to five archbishops at Adding- 
ton; @& churchyard memorial at Hayes; the 
“ Hambro Monument in Milton Abbey; memorial 
to Archbishop and Mrs. Magee at Peterborough > the 
“Thring” Memorial Cross at Uppingham; the 
“ Wordsworth” Cross at Britford, near Salisbury. 
One very interesting piece of work is the marble 
“ Font Grave” in Lambeth Parish Church in memory 
of Archbishop Benson. Other examples of his skill 
are shown in the beautifal pastoral staff in sculptured 
ivory enriched with jewels which was executed for the 
late Bishop of Salisbury; staff for the Bishop of 
Kdinburgh in carved oak, and another in bass wood 
nchly decorated and gilded for the Bishop of Norwich. 

The whole of Mr. Reeve's work shows great care and 
attention to detail; he considered no trouble too 
great to arrive at what he felt was the best result, and 
consequently his work bears the stamp of his own 
personality, A man of unassuming manner and high 
ideals, he never sought publicity, but he has left 
behind him some examples of his art which will be 
worthy memorials of a refined and artistic mind. 

W. J. Witspowr, Lirentiote. 


Robert Fellowes Chisholm, F.S.A., who died on the 
28th Moy in his seventy-sixth year, was elected a 
Fellow in 1871, and was placed on the list of Retited 
Fellows in 1912. The greater part of his professional 
ifs was spent in Indin, where he held for many 
vears the post of Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. He was responsible for a group at 
buildings of the Madras University, and w distinction 
he much prized was the Fellowship conferred upon 
him by the University. His most important work in 
India was the Baroda Palace, the town residence of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, The building covers an area 
of some 60,000 superficial feet, and ia said to have 
been the most costly structure erected by a private 
individual during the nineteenth century, Other 
important works were the New College at Baroda, the 
Museum and Pavilion, Baroda; Bombay Municipal 
Offices, &c. During visits to England he read the 
following Papers before the Institute: “ Teroomal 
Naik’s Palace, Madura" [Trawsacrions R.LB.A. 
1876-77, p. 159]; ““ New College for the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, with Notes on Style and Domical Construc- 
ton in India" (Trawsactiows R.LB.A. 1882-83, 
Pp. 141]; * Baroda Palace " and “ Some Principles of 
Domical Construction” [Jourmwan, 28th May and 
Ilth June 1896]. On his retirement from India, 
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Mr. Chisholm gave up practice, and was placed on the 
List of Retired Fellows in 1900, After two vears, 
however, he returned to professional life and resumed 
his Fellowship, practising in John Street, Adelphi. 
His ebief work at this time was the Church of the 
Christian Scientists in Wilbraham Place, Sloane 
Street. He also prepared a design for an Indian 
Museum suggested for erection in Belvedere Road, 
Southwark. He rejoined the tanks of Retired 
Fellows in 1912, and spent the remainder of his days 
at Southsea. | 

William Lovell Mason, of Ambleside [Fellow, 1896], 
who was killed in « motor-eyeling accident on the 
28th May, in his fifty-first, year, served his articles 
with Mr. George H. Bibby, of Manchester, and was 
afterwards an improver in the offce of Mr. Paul 
Ogden [F.|. He began practice in partnership with 
his father in 1885, and was responsible for numerous 
residential buildings and business premises in Amble- 
aide. He was manager for the Stock Ghyll Park Com- 
mittee, surveyor for the Greenbank Estate, and had 
carried out important sewage works for the Ambleside 
Local Board. He was a water-colour artist of exoer 
tional ability, and was widely known as an expert in 
forestry. 

MINUTES, XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
1914-15, held Monday, 2ist June 1915, at B30 pom—Pree 
sent: Mr. Ernest Newton, ARLA. President, in the Chair : 
39 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 23 Asso. 
elates (including 2 members of the Council), B Licentiates, 
5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 7th June 1915, having been published in the 
JocrsaL, were taken as read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon. Seervtary having announced the decease of John 
Macviear Anderaon, Past President, and referred to his nminy 
services to the Inetitute, it waa 

Reso.van, that the Institate do record on the Mititites of 

thia iene, Sed stnggery appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered to the Inatitute by ite late eatermed 
Fellow and Past President, John Macviear Andersan. 
iid anexpresion of deep regret at the loss it has suf- 
fered by his death; and that a of aympathy 
and condoleno be conveyed on behalf of the Institute 
to hia widow and fumily. 

The Hon, Seeretary also announced the decease of Dr, 
William Robert Ware, Hon. Corresponding Member, Bouton, 
CSA, and a vote of sympathy and condolence wag passed 
to his nearest relatives 

The decease waa further announced of William Robert 
Osborne and Samuel Cooper Stephens, Lirentiates. 

The following members attending for the first time sino 
their election were formally admitted by the President : 
Horace Portor, Frank Peck, and Edward Arthor Hunt, 
Fells, and Maurice Tobias, Licentiate. 

Tho President delivered an Address on the Presentation of 


the Koyal Gold Medal to Mr. Frank Darling [F,], of Toronto, 

Sir George Perley, ECM, Hig mmissioner for 
Canada, pct a Metal pie See A beholf, aml, 
having real a callegram from Mr, ling expressing appre. 
ciation of the honour and regret at his ina [ty to be settee 


to receive it in person, Sir Geerge made some remarks upon 
the high merit of Mr. Darling's works and upon his worthiness 
generally to receive the distinction conferred u him, 
Upon the motion of Mr, Reginald Blomfcid, R.A.. Past 
Preavdcat, seconded by the Hon, W. P. Schreiner, C.MLG., 
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High Commimioner for South Africa, 4 vote of thanks was 
: 1 by seclamation to Sir George Perley for hic kindness 
in attending the Meeting. 

Sir G Perley having addressed the Meeting in reply, 
the peboonilnan terminated, and the Merting rose at 9.50 pum. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 
Jnatructiona fo Candidates, 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Lbmperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on ot before the dates apecitied below, 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND apuness, aml the name of the 
school, Hf any, in whieh the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

‘3. All designs, whether done in 4 school or not, must be 
aceompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. Inthe preparation of the design 
the Student may protit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows paro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings mnat be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject ANE, 

(a) Tox Esrnaxce Facape to a Trwe Ratway 
SraTiow In 4 Mars Tworovenranr. The total width ef 
the facade available for both approaches and exits to be 
40 feet. The upper part is to be let off aa offices with 
acparate entrance and sturcane, 

Drawings.—A plan to j-inch acule, shewing the arrange- 
inent of booking offices, &c., and an elevation and section 
of the fagade to }-inch sonle. 

(b) A Co-orenative Stones in a emall village of 300 
inhabitants, to be managed by a resident salesman. ‘The 
shop, to be built on the south side of the village street, 
should be portioned off into groceries, provisions, and 
drapery—the latter with atop light. There should be con- 
siderable storeroom accommodation in connection. The 
saleaman to have «a living-room, kitchen and usual offices, 
three bedrooms and bathroom. 

Materials — Brick and tiles, with rough-cast. if desired. 

Site. —A comer site with chief frontage 54 feet to main 
rood, and a emoall lane at the side, 

Drowings.—Plans of each floor, one section and two 
elevations, with one detail, 4-inch seale, of portion of front 
olevation. 

‘Subject XI, 

(a) ASc#oo. CHAPEL to accommodate 250, of whom 150 
are boys. Gallery at west ond for organ and choir, Vestry 
for clergy and choir, Entrance porch, or narthex, with 
way up to gallery, Screen under gallery shutting off 
entrance from chapel | 

Drawings— Plan and two elevations to }-inch scale, 
cross section and one bay longitudinal section to }-inech 
crab le, 

(4) A Docron’s Hovse (detached), to be built in stone 
on a corner site, say, 60 feet by 200 feet, in the maim road 
of a provincial town, such os Stamford. 
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Accommodation.—Separate entrance for patients; con- 
aulting und waiting rooms near the kitchen part of the 
house, Front and back stairs. Good drawing-room and 
dining-room, five ordinary bedrooms, with one dressing 
and two bathrooms, and usual offices; one bedroom for a 
resident patient, with bathroom adjoining, and amall bed. 
room for nurse. A study or morning-room is optional, 
The house is to be set back from the road on both frontages, 
Aamall garage without living uccommodation is desired, 

Drawinga—-inch plans and two elevations and one 
section and a amall block plan. 

Subject XXIV. 

(a) ‘The eccompanying plan shows a large house built in 
1810, standing 110 feet back from 6 main road now much 
used by motor traffic. The owner is greatly inconvenienced 
by noise and dust, and desires to enclose his forecourt in 
order to shut off these nuiaances oa far ns possible. He has 
need of a studio for wood and metal work, an ormingery for 
winter storage of shrubs, « loggia overlooking the garden, 
and a garage. A turning circle 70 feet in diameter must 
be allowed for motor-cars. Shew how his requirements may 
be best attained. The «ite falla 3 feet towards the south. 

Drawings —Plan, elevations and sections 4 inch— 1 foot. 
Details, 4 inch—1 foot, 





(6) A Group or Restpewtian Fuars standing on an 
open site arranged round a quadrangle which is 150 feet 
square, The buildings to be in two stories, and the Hate 
generally to contain living-room, amall kitchen and larder, 
two or three bedrooms, w.c. and bathroom. There is to 
be an arrangement of a central dining-room and kitehen, 
&e., with accommodation for servants to attend to this 
department, and alse to give o limited amount of servioe in 
the fata, 

Pravings.—Plana, clowation and section to 7,-inch ecale, 
and 4-ineh detail of main entrance to quadrangle. 


Dates for Submission of Desiqna in 1915-1916. 
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Subject XX. Subject XXII. Subject REMY. 
United Kingdom Shs Aug. vist (et. "SLst Dec. 
Johannesburg Shit Chet, Slat Tee, 26th Feb, 
Melbourne Sth Nov. Slat Jan. Slat Mar. 
praney 30th Nov. Slst Jan. Slat Mar. 
Toronto 30th Sept. 3th Nov. Slat Jan. 





ARCHITECTURE AND EFFICIENCY.* 


By W. 5. Purcuon, M.A. [| A.], Leeturer in Architecture at the University of Sheffield. 


“Ts perhaps somewhat: difficult at a time like the present for architects to think calmly and quietly 
| about architecture, yet, when we remember that in times of peace and prosperity we have little 
time for such thought, it may be that those of us who for some reason or other are unable to 
take up military duties, and because of the War are less busy than usual, may do some little service 
for the art we love by thinking about it; thinking first of the works of the ereat periods of the 
past and of the lessons which may be learnt from them, and then thinking of present-day movements 
in architecture to see whether we ean separate the goml from the bad in them. In speaking this 
evening on “* Architecture and Efficiency “ I do not, however, propose to deal other than indirectly 
with recent architecture. 

In studying the works of architecture of the past, one is driven to the conclusion that, while there 
is much that we see and realise, there is also a certain amount which seams to have escaped us. The 
famous Greek temples, for instance, are seen to possess great beauty of proportion and remarkable 
refinement of detail. We may go further, and see how from humbler efforts the masterpiece was 
gradually evolved, or, looking still more closely into Greek architeeture, we discover that what are 
apparently straight lines are really remarkably delicate curves, curves which we are told look 
straighter than straight lines would. 

Having learnt so much, and possibly a httle more, about Greek architecture, we then proceed 
to mcorporate as many features from the Parthenon, or perhaps the Erechtheion, into our design 
for a pork-butcher's shop, a cinema theatre, or a church in Hanbridge; which goes to show that we 
have not realised that the Parthenon was a remarkably efficient solution of a definite problem. 

About 440 years g.c. a temple was required on the Athenian Acropolis. It was to be used for a 
definite purpoge, it was to be built of a beautiful material. Some of the greatest artists the world 
has known were available, and long expertence had shown how best the requirements could be ful- 
filled, and what could be done with such a material in such a climate. The result was the Parthenon. 
Are we really so foolish as to think that were those artists with us hera to-day, with our knowledge 
plus their own art, they would try with our materials and im our climate to make a building for some 
modem purpose look as much like the Parthenon as possible ? 





_” This lactate was originally given in the Firth Hall of the modified so ns to be somewhat besa unanitable fora profrssional 
University of Sheitield aa one of # scries of public lertures (see oucienee, ond read to the Girmingham Architectural Associa- 
Jovnsan, Sint Jan. 1914, p. 202) It was afterwards slightly tion, on 8th January 1915, 
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Let us now glance for a moment or two at some of the wonderful buildings of the Romans, 
buildings which all who kmow them rightly admire for ther srandeur. First we will consider the 
rectangular temple at Nimes, one of the finest and best preserved of its type, With the exception 
of certain modifications, made for reasons which need not be discussed here, this and many similar 
Roman temples follow closely on Greek precedent. 

But the Romans required several types of buildings for which Greek methods would not answer ; 
1 the Colosseum, for Instance, we may note that, while columns and entablatures are still used, they 
are now subsidiary to the pier and arch constructional scheme ; in the greut halls of the Basilica of 
Constantine and the various baths in which large areas of uninterrupted floor space were required, 
massive fire-resisting gromed vaults, with windows introduced above the springing level, took the 
place of the timber roofs used in earlier days ; while the Pantheon, a great building with an internal 
diameter of 142} feet, was covered by a vast dome with a light-giving central opening. 

Greek planning, ike Greek construction, was a comparatively simple matter : the Roman archi 
tect had to strike out on fresh lines when he planned such a building as the Baths of Caracalla ; 
while a glimpse at the plan of the Roman fora is sufficient to convince one that the skill in planning 
possessed by the Roman designers was not limited to single buildings, but extended to the efferent 
grouping of mary. 

What, then, is the great lesson taught by Roman architecture? Is it not that for new problems 
new solutions are required ? 

The text-books tell us how the orders used by the Romans differ from those used by the Greeks, 
the Roman Dorie coluwin bemg § diameters high, while the Greek one is but 5}, that the Romans 
“invented” the Tuscan and Composite orders, and so on. We spend much time in studying the 
differences between Greek and Roman mouldings and ornament; in comparatively rare cases we 
may even study from drawings a complete Roman building or two; but have we really got hold 
of the fundamental lesson taught by Roman architecture—new problems need new solutions ? 
For often it is in the use of features modelled on the Greek that Roman arelitecture 1s weakest; the 
columns and entablatures, the metopes and triglyphs are sometimes unreal compared with the arch, the 
vault and the dome. 

Byzantine architecture gave us wondrously delicate carving and beautifal mosaics, but these 
are trifles compared with its gift of the pendentive, a new solution for a new problem, the supporting 
of a dome on a square plan. The Basilica of Constantine with ils groined vault was a creat step, 
but Santa Sophia, Constantinople, while similar in plan to the Basilica, is enchanted poetry compared 
to the dull prose of the latter, not so much becanse of marble and mosaic, but rather because of ite 
windowed dome, over 100 feet in diameter, magically poised on pendentives high over its centre, 
and so giving 4 culminating point to the interior, 

In the cathedrals of the Middle Aves we quite rightly admire the beautifal omament, the stained 
glass, the charming lines of the window tracery, the elorious sculptures of such buildings ag hems 
and Amiens, and the daring with which the lofty vault of Beauvais was poised on slender supports, 
hut I think we do not realise, or only dimly realise, the struggle towards perfect efficiency that was. 
taking place when these buildings were being erected, the attempt to make the vary best building for 
the definite purpose to which the structure would ultimately be put. We rarely see the deeper beauty 
which lies beneath the surface. | 

‘fowards the end of the Roman period columns were used as supports for arches, as, for mstanee, 
‘ny the Palace of Diocletian, at Spaluto. The Early Christian builders, who had to solve the interesting 
problem of rapidly providing inexpensive buildings for large congregations, used Roman columms 
with lintels, or in some cases, followmg the Spalato precedent, arches, to support clerestory walls 
on which rested timber roofs, the dosseret bemg in many cases introduced between the column anid 
arch so that a somewhat thicker wall could be supported. In some Romanesque and Early Gothic 
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buildings this use of the column supporting the areh is continued, while in others the support is based 
on the more eustomary type of pier with half-colamn in front, while the Gothic capital was gradnally 
evolved from the Roman Corinthian capital plus the dosseret. 

The Early Christian churches, with their long rows of columns and their timber roofs, were far 
from being entirely satisfactory, and the builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries strova to 
produce something more efficient. They took the general scheme of the Basilican church, welded 
to it the Byzantine centralised plan, and then endeayoured to make the whole building fire-resisting. 
In carrying out these ideas numerous difficulties were encountered, and one by one surmounted, 
until at last, with a beauty clear-cut and complete as that of a Greek temple, the Marly Gothic 
taithedral was produced. 

Let us glance for u moment at one or two stages in this development. A hall covered with a 
ribbed barrel vault, supported by a barrel-vaulted passage on each side, had been built by the Romans 
at Nimes, and a number of early Romanesque churches in the south of France were constructed 
with barrel-vaulted naves supported by half-barrel vaults over the aisles, as in the church of 8. Sernin, 
Toulouse. This method of construction allowed but little light to enter the upper part of the nave, 
The attempt was therefore made, as in the church of §. Etienne, Nevers, to balance the barrel vault 
on 4 clerestory, but, while this example still remaing, many others must have collapsed. Making the 
barrel vault pointed, as at Beaune, instead of semicircular, considerably reduced the thrust, but the 
thrust was still difficult to resist, as it was continuous along the whole length of the vault, and applied 
at the top of the clerestory, and the latter had to be kept below the apringing of the vault. 

These difficulties appear to have been realised at Tournus, where a remarkably interesting 
experiment was tried. The barrel vaults instead of going along the church went across it, and were 
supported on arches which brought the thrust quite low down, and at the same time this scheme 
allowed windows to reach up to the highest point of the underside of the vault. 

Elsewhere, as m the nave of Vézelay, it was found, as the Romans had found long before, that 
a gromed vault allowed of a lofty light and at the same time brought the thrust low down and at 
definite points, and so the medieval builders tried various methods of constructing groined vaults 
with semicircular arches. Eyen over a square vaulting bay this led to difficulties ; henee the use 
of the sexpartite vault and the form used at the Abbaye-aux-Dames, Caen, in which the subsidiary 
cross-rib carries a vertical wall; but in vaulting the irregular spaces round the apse these difficulties 
Were far greater, leading, for one thing, to the use of excessively stilted arches on the shortest span. 

It was then discovered that all these difficulties disappeared with the use of the pointed arch. 
We are told to-day that this is an ugly device, and it was possibly thought an ugly device in the 
closing years of the twelfth century, for a new form is almost always considered ugiy. It was, however, 
more stitable for the work required, more efficient ; and so those who loved the old more than the 
new, hot because it was better, but merely because it was older, had to give way, as they always 
will have to give way. 

Some remarkably interesting problems had also to be worked out in connection with the sup- 
porting of these vaults. The barre! vaults over the early naves required half-barrel vaults over the 
aisles, and they also required thick walls, but the groined vaults brought their loads down on definite 
points, so that continuous thick walls were no longer useful, support being better given by boldly 
projecting buttresses and by flying buttresses carrying the thrusts over the aisles, the wall spaces 
between the buttresses becoming a glazed sereen, even the triforium being glazed in some instances. 
How fascinating becomes the history of architectural development when we think less of trifles and 
more of essentials, when we think more of the strugvle towards efficiency ! 

I have spoken of Roman planning, and we hear much of this nowadays, but the fine manner 
in which the mediwval builder solyed the new problems which arose in the planning of his churches 
deserves to be remembered. The simpler plans of the earlier churches were not suitable for the needs 
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of his time, and he did not hesitate to strike out boldly on new lines. Surely the plans of the great 
churches at Bourges and Le Mans are fine examples of efficiency in architecture ! 

Tf, leaving the works of the Middle Ages, we pass on to the study of the buildings erected at a time 
when the thoughts of artists were turned to the glories of ancient Rome, we shall find that these 
buildings are not great in proportion to the extent to which they resemble the earlier masterpieces. 
One of the finest of all facades is that of the Riceardi Palace in Florence. Yet here the orders are not 
used ; while in that of the Farnese Palace in Rome the orders play quite an insignificant part. The 
Late Renaissance Santa Maria della Salute in Venice is not beautiful because parts of it are based on 
classic precedent, but rather hecause it ig a suecessful solution of an interesting problem, the 
proper connecting of an octagonal drum supporting a dome to the outer wall of an msle which 
surrounds it. 

Gothic art had a rouch stronger hold in France than in Italy, but the Freneh nobles fighting m 
Italy towards the end of the fifteenth century brought back m their minds the glories of the new 
movenent—which was, incidentally, a better way of treating the architecture of an enemy than that 
of wanton destruction. ‘The result was the architecture of Francois 1, a virile combmation of Late 
French Gothic and the new ideas from Italy, a style which may not receive official sanction at the 
present time, but from which useful lessons can nevertheless be learnt. For during this period the 
French declined to sacrifice convenience to external effect, the general treatment of the exterior bemg 
invariably the natural result of the requirements of the building; the steep roofs and great dormers 
and chimneys are retamed, while the details, far from being slavish copies of classic models, are fall of 
freshness and life. 

A time followed in France, as it followed elsewhere, during which it would seem that certain forms 
beeame fashionable ; not, indeed, because they were particularly suitable for the purpose to which they 
were put, but because there was excellent precedent for them ; ani so we find, for example, steep roofs 
with flat pediments built in front of them. The flat pediment had been used by the ancients, antl so 
was thought a good thing in itself. Buildings had therefore to be made to fit in with the flat pediment, 
though the French designer has never really liked to abandon his steep roofs. So that while there is 
much that we ean learn of quiet dignity, stateliness and repose from the Later Renaissance in 
France, there is also something which we ean learn from it to avoid. 

It was an architecture of rales and regulations, and, as there are always those who wish to break 
away from the formalities of life, so there were those who sought to break away from the bonds of 
authority in architecture, to cast away all precedent, and to start afresh. It was.a foolish effort ; for, 
while precedent is a bad master, it is an excellent servant. But it must be said for the French that 
even in doing this foolish thing they did it far better than it has ever been done elsewhere, anid most 
countries have tried their hands at it at one time or another. 

Let us return for a moment to the more stately work of the Later French Renaissance, and read 
im it another lessan, one we may well take to heart; for at this time o great atep forward was taken 
towards the making, not co much of efficient single buildings, but of efficient groups of buildings, even 
efficient cities. 

The germ of this movement m Franee may be found at a very early date, and, while naturally some 
af the finest examples of its influence are to be found in the capital, its effect on many of the larger 
towns and cities of France is well worthy of careful study. 

In Paris one naturally turns to the Place de la Concorde, with the bridge on the south leading to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the east the Louvre, on the west the Champs Elysees leading to the Are 
del'Etoile, and on the north the Rue Royale leading to the Madeleine; while the view of the Panthéon at 
the end of the Bue Souftlot, or of Les Invalides, upon which several roads converge, serves to remind ue 
of what might be done with onr own St. Paul's. 

Leaving Paris, we may well note the excellent scheme carried out about 1750 in Orléans, a town 
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with a population of abont 70,000. A bridge was built over the river, and a street made in continuation 
of this was carried through to a fine square in the centre of the town. Just before reaching the square 
a street branches off to the right to form a fine approuch road to the great ehurch, and, incidentally, 
giving an excellent view of it; while quite near to the bridge a short street was cut diagonally, giving 
access to the market square and also giving another fine view of the church. From the side of the 
central square remote from the river two fine streets brunch out, one reaching another fine open space, 
and the other now leading direct to the railway station, The tree-lined boulevard which surrounds 
this town, as is so often the euse m French cities, is also well worthy of note. This scheme makes this 
town a very efficient one, the main buildings being easily seen and readily reached, 

We in England are usually ashamed of our railway stations, hiding them away in the glums so 
that the stranger on arrival has to wander through a mile or so of mean streets before he reaches any- 
thing of importance. In France the idea of making the nulway station a worthy building and of 
putting it at the head of a main street is steadily growing—the railway station is in fact taking the 
place of the Roman archway and the medimval gateway 4 the modern entrance to the city. 

To give one more example of town planning in France, let us take Nancy, of which we have heard 
so much recently. A comparatively small town of some 110,000 inhabitants, it exhibits some fine 
schemes of buildings and streets laid out about the middle of the eighteenth century. The Governor's 
Palace, with a space in front of it excellently treated with a hemicycle at each side, is at one end of a 
broad avenue. At the other end of this avenue is a triumphal arch giving access to a square, containing 
& Central statue, and with a main road entering at the centre of each of three sides each leadine to 
another fine archway. On the side opposite to the avenue from the Governor's Palace stands the 
Town Hall. 

Sutely fine buildings, well grouped and laid out with due consideration to the whole town scheme, 
are excellent examples of architectural efficiency. 

From the work of the Renaissance period in England we may also learn some useful lessons. When 
Wren was asked to build some new chambers at Trinity College, Oxford, for instance, he was pressed 
to build a quadrangle, Wren realised that a quadrangle was wanted, not because it was the best form, 
but becanse previous chambers had been built on that plan, and he ultimately persuaded the authorities 
to accept something more efficient. Greenwich Hospital proves that Wren's vision reached beyond 
the single building. When he started here, two buildings hod already been erected—the Queen's 
House and part of the King Charles building. While some of the buildings were desioned by other 
architects, to Wren is due the credit for the scheme as a whole. But Wren could do more than the 
planning of a group of buildings, he could plan a city, and after the Fire of London, while the ruins 
were still smouldering, he prepared a remarkably fine plan for a new city. This was a splendid oppor- 
tunity, but unfortunately advantage was not taken of it, England not having realised, as even now 
England has not realised, the value of efficiency in architecture. Wren was above all a believer in this 
eHicieney, no mere maker of architectural scenery, as is proved by the way in which he tackled the 
tlesigning of the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. he interiors of his City ehurches also show 
that he saw elearly the problem which was put before him and then proceeded to solve it. To take 
one point only, he realised that galleries needed proper support, and provided it, as may be seen in 
the church of St. James, Piccadilly. 

Some of the men who followed Wren, notwithstanding the fine examples which already existed, 
failed to see the problem before them, or, seeing it, they shirked it. Gibbs, for inatanee, in St, Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, ran his gallery in a very haphazard fashion into the middle of the columns. 

This brings me to a pomt which I think a very Important one: it is this, if we are to benefit from 
i study of the arehitecture of the past we must see its failures as well as its suecesses: 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England and elsewhere it was seen that the 
great buildings of the past were full of beauty, but it was not always realised that a great deal of their 
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beauty was due to the fact that they were efficient solutions of definite problems—problems in which 
the local climate, the customs of the time, and the particular sites on which they were erected played 
eonsiderable part. 

As a result of this lack of understanding, buildings were erected in England which were quite 
unsuitable to the climate or to the needs of the time. Instead of seeing their own problem clearly and 
trying to arrive at the most efficient solution, the architects of various revivals often neglected impor- 
tant factors in their own problem in order that their building might resemble some famous masterpiece. 
Such, for instance, was the case when William Kent built a villa at Chiswick on the lines of Palladio's 
villa at Vicenza, when Wilkins built Downing College, Cambridge, and when Inwood built the church 
of St. Pancras, Even worse is the attempt which has sometimes been made to copy not only the 
forms of older buildings, but also their dilapidated appearance. 

It is perhaps particularly important at the present time that we should realize the folly of makmg 
the use of a building subservient to its external appearance. To Vanbrugh, for example, the appearance 
of a building was the great thing; a great impression had to be created at no matter what cost in 
convenience : there had to be a central block, and there had to be two wings. Luckily the house got 
into the central block, the kitchens into one wing and the stables into another ; but, if I know anything 
of Vanbrugh, he would cheerfully have put the stablea in the middle block, the kitchens in one wing 
and the house in the other if he could have got a better external effect out of this arrangement. For 
Vanbrugh in much of his work was a scenic artist first and an architect aiterwards. 

he hero of one of the most interesting of Mr. H. G. Wells's ingenious romances, The Time Machine, 
invented an apparatus which enabled him to travel, not in space, but in time. We have just been 
enabled, by means of the lantern slides, to travel through both space and time ; but, unfortunately, 
unlike Wells's hero, we are unable to see clearly into the future. We can, however. look carefully into 
the present state of our art and try to discover how we van best help to give it a great future. 

I know there are those who are afraid of what they call efficiency in architecture, but what they 
are afraid of is, as a rule, not efficiency in architecture at all. Some, for mstance, are really afraul 
of efficiency in draughtsmanship, and I quite agree that we may think so much about drawing that 
we shall presently forget all about architecture. For students to spend a large proportion of the 
available time in the laborious casting of shadows is not, a3 a matter of fact, leading towards efficiency 
in architecture, rather is it leadmg away from it. 

And then there ia the fear that we may turn out “ efficient '’ but inartistie architeeture. ‘This 15, 
of course, an impossible combination, but it is certainly possible for architects to think only of a kind 
of utility and to forget beauty, though the results of their labours would in all probability not be 
examples of efficiency in architecture. For while buildings cannot be fully beautiful if they are not 
thoroughly efficient, in the utilitarian sense, it is at the same time true that they cannot be fully 
efficient if they are not beautiful. It is only the ignorant who would ¢onsider the only too familiar 
plate-glass type of shop more efficient than the fine example recently built for Messrs. Burberry by 
Mr. Walter Cave. 

The real danger, however, at the present time, is that of neglecting utility in the attempt to get @ 
aham beauty, because we do not realise fully enough that beauty in architecture must be based on 
utility, it must grow up out of the requirements of the building, the nature of the materials used and 
the nature of the environment. 

I am firmly of opinion that for the welfare of architecture it is necessary that the people should be 
interested in it, and for that reason (among others) I hold that a knowledge of architecture should be 
considered an essential part of a liberal education, as is « knowledge of literature. Our Tniversities 
should not only award degrees in architecture to professional students, but architecture should be an 
optional subject for the ordinary Arts degree. For those who are unable to obtain the advantages 
of a University education, lectures on architecture should be provided by University Extension and 
Workers’ Educational Association courses. | 
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Such lectures should deal not only with historical matters, as they have in the past, but also with 
moter architecture and the principles of the art, and so help to show the public the value of effi- 
ciency in architecture. The average man has the ilea that if he employs an architect he ney cet a 
building of pleasins appearance, but that he will probably get a less convenient, and certamly 4 more 
expensive, one. The various architectural societies should certainly press for the education of the 
public in matters architectural. 

If the suggestions which I have made were carried into effect such houses as those shown on the 
screen (a typical alum) would not be allowed toexist: and yet, if one goes into the average English 
city and aske for Paradise Alley, one is invariably directed to something of this kind. Is it not 
remarkable that while we think ao highly of efficiency in such things as motor cars, bieyveles, gramo- 
phones and football, we do not realise that the existence of such buildings as these is no economy, but 
heross extravagance which no community is sufficiently wealthy to afford? 

Apart from houses which are so obviously bad that it is tnnecessary to draw attention to special 
faults, there are vast numbers in many of our towns which will pass a somewhat low test in certain 
branches of sanitation and quality of building, but which are more or leas inconvenient, and oértaimly 
painfully ugly. Mr. H. G. Wells, in Tono Aungay, puts this matter very clearly : “ I took it as in the 
nature of things. T did not see the oddness of solvent, decent people living in habttations so clearly 
neither designed nor adapted for their needs, so wasteful of labour and so devoid of beauty. It is only 
how that I find myself thinking of the essential absurdity of an intelligent community living in such 
makeshift homes. It strikes me as the next thing to wearing second-hand clothes.” Of course, we 
know the defects of most of these houses: the front door opening into a long, narrow passage or direct 
into the front room, the back room rendered dark and airless by the long back projection, and so on : 
and we know of better, more efficient, arrangements. 

There is also the general question of the arranging of houses with reference to the site, a question 
tisually dealt with in very simple fashion. One plan is arranged, and houses are built in conformity 
with it on both sides of all the streets, regardless of the points of the compass. So that people who 
like the sun in their sitting-rooms live on one side of the street, while those who prefer it in their 
larders live an the other. Ample provision is also made for those who do not like the sun at all. 

When we have got the houses well and conveniently planned. properly arranged on the site with 
regard to the points of the compass, properly ventilated and warmed, and, in fact, with all questions 
relating to physical well-being properly attended to, there still remains, before the houses can be 
considered efficient dwellings for human bemgs, the question of giving them some dignity and beauty. 
Por the sub-human animals buildings which are merely well built and sanitary may suffice, but the 
himnan needs more than these things—he needs beauty. It is not necessarily more expensive to make 
& house pleasing in appearance than otherwise—we have all seen houses which could have been built 
fore cheaply and yet made more beautiful. 

There is also an esthetic side to the question of the siting of houses. Long rows of small houses, 
even if well designed, tend to become wearisome and monotonous, and they are rarely well desioned. 
The other day, while preparing some notes for this Paper, I picked up a book by Jerome, Paul Kelver. 
This is the opening sentence: “ At the comer of a long, straight street tm the far east end of London 
—one of those lifeless streets made of two drab walls upon which the level lines formed by the precisely 
even window-sills and doorsteps stretch in weary perspective from end to end, suggesting petrified 
diagrams proving dead problems—stands a house which ever draws me to it.” This might well have 
heen written of the street shown on the screen, a street which is mite close to one of our best garden 
Suburbs. 

li we look at this typical plan of part of a great modern English city with its row after row of little 
houses, probably all exactly alike, arranged on each side of more or leas straight streets, we can only see in 
it the essence of dulness, there ix nothing in it to suggest the attempt to make an efficient city, nothing 
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to show that we have learnt one of the lessons taught by the eizhteenth century, nothing to show 
that we have realised the influence of architecture on human life. 

Lord Milner, speaking at the Royal Institute of British Architects some little time ago,* said : 
“ Any man who does good service to architecture does good service to the State, Of all the arts this 
is perhaps the one which has the widest range of influence, and the welfare of which is of the most 
vital importance to the great body of the community. We may—l am afraid many of us dlo—pass 
through life untouched hy the other arts, except possibly music, although 1 know many people 
who ara untouched even by that, but it is impossible to eseape from architecture. Consciqusly or 
unconsciously, the Mistress Art has got us all in her grip. Whether the experience ts elevating or 
depressing, pleasant or painful, we are all exposed to her influence. And for that reason I say that 
anything which is calculated to raise the level of architecture, to keep up its highest traditions, 
and possibly some day to bring us back to something like an accepted standard, is of the greatest 
importanee to the whole community.” 

And what, I would ask you, can be done to raise the standard of architecture ? 

With all our knowledge of the great architectures of the past, with our knowledge of the great 
strides in sanitation made during the last century, far better things ean be done, and are being done, 
than those which 1 have just been showing. But if architecture is to become a sreat living art, an 
art of moment to the people as a whole, certain steps will have to be taken. We must, as I have 
already suggested, do all in our power to interest the people in our art. We must also strive to grein 
and to keep up a reputation, not as producers of fashionable facades, but as efficient architects, 
designers of houses, shops, schools, churches and cities which are efficient in the fullest sense of the 
word. In order that this may be done our students must first receive as sound a ceneral education 
as possible,t and then their training as architects must be on broad rather than on narrow lines. The 
architecture of the past must be studied not so that its details may be reproduced, but so that its 
lessons may be learnt. We must try to bear in mind, m fact, that we have not just heard for the 
first time of the glories of Greece and of Rome, or of the Middle Ages, and that we are not living in 
the formal atmosphere of the eighteenth century. 

In designing a plan, elevation or detail we should be thinking constantly, not whether it resembles 
Greek, Roman or Georgian work, or even whether it resembles the work which won the last competition, 
but whether it is the best for its purpose and the best for our own particular city in the twentieth 
Century . 

Wo need, too, a keener eriticism of architecture. The works of our brother artists, the painters 
and writers, are subjected to searching criticism, and these arts are all the better for it; but there 
is no systematic criti¢iam of architectare. And when our buildings ultimately come before the great 
eritic, Time, those that stand the test will not be the ones which follow most closely Greek, Roman, 
Modiwval or Renaissance precedent, but those which are the finest solutions of the special problems 
of our own needs, place and time. , 
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«See BLLBLA. Jowenat, 8 Nov. 1913. 
¢ The reoent abandoning by the BRLBLA. of its own Preliminary Examination i « fine step in this direction. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
By W. BR. Davines [ A. ]. 


FRXHE characteristics of Colonial town-planning and 
the laying-out of Colonial towns have in the Dist 
been governed by three main principles: First, that 
the land should be expeditiously surveyed ; secondly, 
that the town plan should be even more expeditiously 
designed ; and lastly, that the plots should be most 
expeditiously pegged out and disposed of. To state 
that land has been “surveyed ’’ has in the Colonies 
accordingly grown to mean the actual cutting up 
into plots. As a consequence of the first of theses. 
nearly all Colonial towns have been surveved cit)er 
at right angles to a river, or on a north and south 
merilian; aaa consequence of the seeond require- 
ment, nearly all streets have been planned andl lard 
OG it right angles (except in such rare mstances 
a6 the nature of the ground absolutely forbade): and 
As & consequence of the last requirement, the roads 
ufc mostly l chain (66 feet) wide, * and brildine blocks 
are in some size that will divide neatly and comfurt- 
ably into ten-acre blocks, which in turn ean be eub- 
divided into acres and quarter-acres, With this 
mathematical arrangement there was at the same 
time a broad appreciation of the value of open 
spices and generous treatment of street widths. 





Malbourne anharh, hack strani 


_ The early plan of Melbourne, for instance, laid out 
In T8357 by Robert Hordle, was arranged with the main 
Streets, such as Cullina Street and Bourke Street, a 
chain and # half (99 feet) wide both north and south 
and ¢ast and west. The land was then divided into 
l0-acre blocks, and at the suggestion of Governor 


ae 


Bourke back roads were laid out to give access to the 
back of each settler'’s “ allotment.” 
These back ronda were made | chain (35 feet) wide, 


* | ay uUre Chains we] marr. 


and at the present day form some of the most im- 
portant business streets in Melbourne. Their names, 
such as Littl Collins Street and Little Bourke Shree, 
amply testify to their origin. As the adjoming dis- 
tricts became surveyed, the surrounding farm land 
was divided into huge rectangular blocks, bounded by 
farm roads north and south and east and west, at 
intervals venerally of 1 mule, 

The later deyelopment plan of Melbourne suburbs 
is particularly interesting as showing a number of 
suburban settlements formed in the early ‘fifties of 
last century, but each now merging into the north 





Melbourne: Lith Collins Street, 39 ft widie. originally 
laid ont of backh-way te eottlers’ allotment. 

and south gridiron pattern of the Government sur- 

veyor. There are very few radiating roads. 

Such diagonal routes os exist are survivals of the 
early days hefore the land was completely surveyed 
on north and south lines, and it is very evident ko 
the most casual visitor to Melhourne that it is these 
very diagonal roads which are most In nedv used by 
the suburban traffic radiating from the city, The Si 
Kilda Road is one of the mist important of these 
thoroughfares, and takes almost the whole of the 
traffic to the suburbs south of the Varru. 


Ht 
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Melbourne in 1845, showing siborban doevelopanent, 
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Welbourne: Flinders Sree’, Hailway tation Melbourne: Flinders Street, Hallway Station 
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From the traffic point of view the practical objec. 
tions to the rectangular block system, im addition to 
the extra distance traversed, is that, in the absence of 
any definite main road, all roads are alike, and moto 








Melbourne: Collins Sirent, showing Coble Carn 


or (ther fast traffic has to take serious risks at every 
comer, Modern Melbourne has many fine buildings. 
but its plan remains that laid down by its founders 
seventy years ago. Additional radial routes will 


undoubtedly be needed in the near future if the 
traffic is to be properly distributed, and the present 
system of alow, jog-trot cable trams will inevitably 
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Typical Conntry Steck Road, Australia S chains wide 


uive Place to ewifter means of progression in all 
directions. 

The earlier practice of lnying out the main streets 
48 far as possible at right angles to the general direec- 
fon of the river or harbour on which the settlement 
Was formed pives Way almost everywhere in the later 
plans of development in favour of the easily set out 
north and south meridians. It has been urged that 
this north and south arrangement of streets gives the 
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maximum of sunlight to each street, but this is open 
to considerable arcument, and it is evident that the 
east and west streets should on this theory be mace 
considerably wider. 

There are, however, in the smaller towns of Australia 
several notable exceptions to this rule, in which the 
vonural-axis line of the town is as nearly as possible 
inclined at 45 degrees, that id on a line from south- 
west to north-east, and such an arrangement wn- 
doubtedly gives a more equable distribution of sun- 
light and ahade. 

The climatic conditions in Australia have nat urally 
had considerable influence on the buildings, and it 
will be remembered that houses of o wide-spreading 
one-story bungalow type are predominant everywhere 
in the country districts. Wurth the exception of the 
few diagonally hlanned towns already mentioned, 
climate considerations doe not aeem to fave had any 





Rundle Street, Adelaide, showing Street Verandalis. 


weight in the planning of streeta, but wide-apreadiny 
verandahs are universal everywhere, andthe verandahs 
constructed over the side walks in business streets are 
sometimes of a decidedly “mixed " character. 

The idea of covering in the side walks in this Way 
has much to commend it, if the work ia executed in 
accotdance with a general scheme of street elevation, 
but this involves a difficult problem in administration. 
Many proposals have been made for regulating the 
construction of verandahs over the public street both 
in New Zealand and Australia, but little snecess 
has so far been achieved, and in many cases the 
heterogeneous collection of advertisements, corru- 
gated iron roofs and wooden posts forms a serious eye- 
sore in the principal streeta, For hotels and similar 
buildings it is customary to have a covered baleony 
on ane or more floors constructed over the public 
footway, and this feature ie one that is much appre- 
ciated throughout the colonies. 

Tree-planting is the exception rather than the rule, 
but the wide stretches of grass at the sidea of the 
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broad S-chain “stock roads,” everywhere to be 
found, offer great possibilities im this direction, 
although it must not be forgotten that prolonged 
periods of drought present difficulties from this port 
of view. The great width of these roads was originally 
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intended to provide for driving cattle, sheep, ani 
ether stock over considerable distances, and to allow 
for pasturaye by the wayside. 

The almost innumerable varieties of gum-tree to be 
found throughout Australia are a great asset, with 


ther wonderful shades of foliage ranging from blue- 


sreen to delicate tints of grey and orange, apd in many 


of the country districts the red soil and varied foliage 
form o gorgeous feast to the eve in the glorious 


atinaline: 
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The practice of “ ring-barking * the timber, how- 


ever, is very general, and whole areas of forest land 


are filled only with gaunt grey tree trunks, many of 
them ready to fall. Even in this last stage, however, 
the Australian landseape has a peculiar charm and 
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delicacy of tint which must be seen to be properly 
appreciated. . a 

The oldest of the large towns of Australia ts, of 
course, Sydney. ‘The natural position of Sydney is & 
magnificent one. The first settlement at the head of 
the little cove known as Circular Quay has im the 
course of a century and a quarter grown into one af 
the most prosperous business quarters of the Emptre- 
The earlier suburbs are, it is true, of very stragely 
orowth, but across the harbour, each in its own 
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sheltered cove, lie half a dozen or s0 detached modern 
suburbs, each o thriving township, and brought 
within a quarter of an hour or so of the centre of the 
city by an adorable system of direct ferries running 
with clockwork regularity, and branching out from 
Circular Quay im all directions. Such a system has 
many advantages over the radiating main roads of 
the ordinary town. Sydney Harbour has a total 
water frontage of {00 miles, and the city has hod 
nnighe opportunities of making the most of its water 
front. Opportunity after opportunity has, however, 
unfortinately been lost, and there is much headway 
to be made op, With the proposed construction of 


i high level bridge across the harbour further rapid 
developments may be expected, especially in the 
suburbs on the north shore. 

A report on the Suggested Improvements of the 
City of Sydney and its Suburbs, by Mr. A. RK, 
Jemmett, appeared in the Jounnan R.LB.A. m 
L910 (Vol. AVIL., p. 535). 





Woman Kay, frvisev Harboor. 


The first town plan of Sydney, prepared by Gover- 
nor Phillip on bis arrival in 1788, was on a most 
lavish seale. This may be judged from the fact that 
the principal main streets were to be two hundred feet 
Wide. The hilly and rocky nature of the site, however, 
and the limited space available soon reduced theze 
dimensions, and in 1823 we find an official report i 
Which we read that the width of streets was 60 feet, 
with the houses set back 20) feet on each side, Evi- 
dently the influence of the progressive ideas which 
many public men in England felt at that date had 
extended to Australia. Provision was, even in the 
early days, expressly made for future widening, for 
we read in the report of 1224 *:* The rule for building 
first adopted in Sydney was that of placing the houses 
20 Fig t from the foot way of eacli street, and leaving 
60 feet for the breadth of the atreeta (100 feet im all), 
The intervening spaces between the houses and the 
footpaths are generally occupimd by gardens in the 
upper part of the town, and separated from the street 
bv lew palines, This apace, however, iB lin bles to bee 








* (Aminimioner J, T. Bigge, reporting te Karl Bathurst. 
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taken for the improvement of the streets when re- 
quired, and all projections that have been made by 
huildings or otherwise are liable to be removed. . . - 


a 





National Ari Gallery, piney. 


In Crown grants: a reserve is made to the Crown 
of the space of 20) feet in front of the house, in case It 
should be required for widening the street.” 

Most. of the 60-feet strects of the early nineteenth 
century still remain in Sydney, but the 2/-feet fore- 
courts “reserved for widemng” have long since dis- 
appeared. The modern map of Sydney and its 
suburbs is largely “* without shape and void,” but here 
and there one can trace on it the efforts of the com- 
peting ideals: the commercial needs of the town 
represented by the onginal bullock tracks radiating 
in varrous directions, and to a certam extent mitu- 
enced by the steepness of hills here and there, and the 
opposite extreme marked out by the official Govern- 
ment land surveyor with his 50-acre blocks and north 
and south meridian roads at intervals of half a mule 
or 80 apart, each striving in its own way to bring 
order out of chaos, 

In recent yeors the statutory width of all streets 
has been made conpulsonly 66 feet, and there can he 





no denying that this has been of great benefit in 
securing adequate distance between the fuilidinys. 
There are still remaining some of the early stone 
buildings of the colony of New South Wales, and 
these are solidly built, but of simple and pleasing 
architectural proportions 
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The Court Howse at Hartley, 60 miles west of Syd- 
nev, shows that even in the convict days the buildings 
were in no mean standard of taste. 

Many were the ideas imported, or rather “ trans- 
ported,” from England. As early as 1810 Governor 
Macquane introduced en Moc into the Sydney build- 
ing administration the provisions of the London 
Buildime Act of that date.* This, although no 
doubt an excellent Act in its way, and one which 
had o good effect on the character of the early build- 
ings in Sydney, must have been unduly onerous, and 
twenty years later we find strongly worded petitions 
from at least one architect and a large number of 


a) Pm, 


Pian of Adelaide and North Adelaide, as Isl oul by 
Col tight, IAT, (Beth town eod entarh eurronederi 
by park jands.) 

property owners asking that the provisions of the 
Building Act might be relaxed; and this agitation 
was eventually successful in achieving the repeal of 
the enactment. 

The founding of the City of Adelaide in the early 
part of 1837 struck a new note in town-planning. 
For some years there had been discussions in England 
as to the ideal form a town should take. For nearly 
20) vears previously the “garden city” idea of 4 
town completely planned from its inception had met 
with approval, 

Benjamin Richardson and others had each planned 
their Utopian city, complete in itself and surrounded 
by a wide belt of open country or park land, but so 
far none of these ideals had come to fruition. 





* London Botting Act of 1774, 
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The ereat emigration movement to the British 
Columtes in the early “thirties and “forties offered a 
magnificent chance for putting into practice those 
ideas Which in the eel gesinat h had suffered trom 
lack of opportuntty. 

Colonising companies there were in plenty, and 
amongst these ont of the most noteworthy was the 
National Colonisation Society founded in London in 
1850, with which was connected Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, who at the same time was doing so much 
for the development of New Zealand. 

In 1834 Parliament passed an Act establishing the 
Colony of South Australia under a board of eight 
Commissioners, and in 1836 the first eight vessels 
arrived with immigrants. | 

Colonel Wm. Light was appomted Surveyor- 
General for the province of South Australia, with full 
power from the Commissioners to establish the city 





Adelaide :.View of North Terrace. 


in such position as he thought best. ‘There were 
many difficulties in fixing the location of a new town- 
ship in a broad flat country some miles from the sea, 
and Colonel Light had much opposition to encounter; 
but eventually Light selected the site of the new city 
and prepared the plan. The outstanding feature of 
the Adelaide plan is, of course, the belt of park lands 
surrounding the city. Whether this feature was due 
to Colonel Light or to Wakefield, it is difficult to say, 
but in view of the fact that many of the cities laid out 
by the New Zealand Land Co, were provided with 
this open “town belt,” 1 is probably due to Wake- 
field. A note on Light's first plun, however, states : 
“The dark green round the town I proposed to 
the Readent Commissioner to be reserved as park 
grounds.” The regular rectangular plan of the ety 
itself, a8 prepared by Colonel Light, was largely duc 
to the fact that some hundreds of coloniata: were 
clamouring for sites, und it was necessary to survey 
and set them out without delay. Probably « canvas 
town was erected immediately. 

Kach colonist was given one town site in Adelaide 
itself in addition to the farm land allotted to him 
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heyond the limits of the city. Altogether there were 
to be provided 1,00) town acres, a part of which were, 
however, at the port six miles away. 

The aurvey and staking off of the town sections 
were commenced on the Ith January, 1837, and 
fimshed on the 10th March. On the 1th Murch a 
meeting took place to decide on a method for drawing 
lots forthe town sections, The remaining town acres 
were then sold for the benefit of the colony, 

The Central Square and four other open squares 
were planned almost exactly on the lines of Wm. 
Penn's origmal! plan for Philadelphia, but on a broader 
fcale. The plan of Adelaide is well worthy of study, 
and especially perhaps in view of the Inter develop- 
ment of the city. 

The limited area of the orginal town was contamed 
in a tectangle about 1 mile by 14 mile, and any further 
crowth of the city had to take pluce outside the line 
of the park lands, ‘This waa provided for by Color! 
Light in the case of the first constructed suburb— 
North Adelaide—by an extension of the park lands to 
surround the anburb; but with later suburbs this ideal 





Kensington Gardens, pear Adolaida 


was discontinued. Outside the limit of the park 
lands several radiating roads were provided, running 
in diagonal directions, principal among which is the 
road leading north-west to Port Adelaide. 

Colonel Light's plan recognised the importance of 
providing an open space within easy reach of every 
house, and with the increasing use of the older portion 
of the ctty for commercial purposes these open spaces, 
and particularly the puirk lands, will become of 
additional value to the inhabitants, 
tb common with all towns laid out with sites of 
lavish dimensions, there has been evident a dhisposi- 
Hon to ~ subdivide" the ongmal blocks, and espe 
cully in the suburbs are to be found instances a! 
Harrow Ways, not part of the original plan, but con- 
Btructed to ohtain a more intensive uae of the avail- 
Hble land, 

The number of houses Per GOCTe t8,0f course, every- 
where much amaller in Australia than in England. 
The general type of one-story bungalow building in 
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iteelt involves that each honse spreada over more than 
twice the ground a howe of the same number wf 
roams would require in England. It is said that the 
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Customs Hones, Brishane 


average number of hones per acre in Greater Mel- 
houme is less than 3 per acre, and this can be 
well understood, but in spite of this there are districts 
Where relative overcrowding oecurs, and the fact 
speaks volumes that in Melbourne at the present time 
a Royal Commission is sitting to consider the question 
of the unsatisfactory housing conditions that un- 
doubtedly in many places exist, 

The multipheity of municipalities, each entirely 
independent of the other, and the absence of control 
hy a Government department similar to our Local 
Governnient Board, add considerably to the difficul- 
ties of efficient town planning. 

The failure of the rectangular plan is very strongly 
nmurked wherever it occurs in towns built on unidi- 
lating or hilly country. 

In some of the enburbe of Brishane, for instance, 
the road grades are almost oz much as lin 3. This 





Parliament House, Hrisbane. 


sort of road planning sayours more of the estate agent 
than of the engineer, and the architect hag hardly 


even been thought of. Commanding sites, eminently 
siitable for an important public building, are ruled 
over in straight lines, and long straight rows of corru- 
vated iron roofs struggling over hill and valley testify 
to the need for a more scientific as well as a more 
artistic mode of town development. In a brick build- 
ing the waste in extra foundations is of course con- 
iderable, but in Queensland most of the honses are of 
wood and raised on wood posts well above the ground 
as a protection from the white ant. On each post is a 
projecting sheet of metal, like an inverted tea-tray, as 
an additional protection against these pests, 

The older portion of Brishane is on a more level site, 
and the Government buildings are well placed on the 
banks of the Brisbane River. The Parliament House 
and the newer Government buildings maintain the 
same high standard. 
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Now Federal Capital of Australia: Rovieod Plan, W, Burley Griffin, Arahitect. 
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Many of the smaller towns of Australia on the 
rectangular block plan are admirable in the way in 
Which they have been laid out. Albury and Bathurst 
in New South Wales, Ballarat in Victoria, and others 
are especially noteworthy in the foresight which the 
town authorities have shown in the acquirement of 
open spaces and tree planting. For a town of limited 
size there are very few objections and many con- 
veniences in the rectangular plan, and one ean well 
understand how this plan arose m practically every 
case where a township had to be established in #4 
limited time. Muny of the early settlements were 
planned within a rectangle a mile square, or m some 
cases a mile wide and shghtly greater length. 

The immense distances separating the various Aus- 
tralian Colonies kept them for well-nigh three genera— 
tions as entirely separate States, each with its own 
laws and its own railway system. So far apart were 
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the States that no thought of linking them up could 
have prevailed, and the principal States each adopted 
ther own railway gauge : 

South Australia and Victoria, 5 ft. 0 in, gauge ; 

sew South Wales, 4 ft. 8) in. pauge ; 

Queensland, 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 
not to mention many other light railways of lesser 
gauge. This change of gauge even to-day necessi- 
tates a break of journey at the State borders, and it is 
not 30 many years since tariffs and custom houses 
soparated these rival “ countries.” 

With the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Ana- 
tralia and the comimgof the Federal Government, how- 
ever, abepa were taken to lessen these inconveniences. 
Post offices and national defence are already a 
Federal concern, and the railwave willin due course no 
doubt come under one administration, 

From the town-planning point of view, however, 
the projected Federal Capital at Canberra is already 
a subject of world-wide interest. The design of Mr. 
Walter Burley Griffin, of Chicago, is a fine one, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be put into execution at an 
early date. Already large suma of money have been 
spent on water-works and other preliminaries, but sa 
far little has been done on the site itself, and it is 
feared that the present difficult time will still further 
retard the proposal, The Federal territory is some 
200 miles south-west of Sydney, and the site chosen 
for the new capital is an admirable one for the pur 
pose. Set ino natural basin of hills, between whieh 
wanders the little river Molongle, there are few fiper 
sites anywhere. The present sparseness of water will, 


when the design is finally carried out, be exchanged 
for aome miles of ornamental water in front of the 
city, and the public buildings are intended to be 
Hrouped, terrace above terrace, crowned by the Par- 
fament building, 

The revised fesion 1s illustrated on page 444. 
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Although little has at present been done to the new 
Capital, the various State Governments have many 
stnaller undertakings in hand. The new townships 
recently laid out by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment at Leeton and Yaneo in connection with the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, and the housing 
colony at Daceyville, are both interesting experiments 
which show how great is the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, while already the magic term “ Garden Suburb ™ 
has been adopted by estate owners in various lecali- 
Ties. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


When we come to New Zealand we find the problem 
of laying out the early townships was dealt with on 
somewhat similar lines, bot on very different sites to 
the Australion towns. With the exception of Inver- 
cargill and the flat plan on which the city of Christ- 
church is built, the majority of the towns are on 





Dopedin : Town Mell. 


steeply undulating sites, and it is remarkable that 
three out of the four great cities of New Aenland are 
laid out in regular lines, and still more remarkable 
that m most of the early settlements a “ town belt * 
of continuous open land was reserved around the 
town, 

Traces of thia ~ town belt” of open land are still to 
he met with round New Plymouth and Christchurch : 
and where it remains intact, as in the case of Dun- 
ein, and ta a larve devree at Wellington, tt formes a 
singularly attmetive feature, and, from the natural 
and undulating character of the ground, superior even 
to the attractions of the famons “ park lands ” sur- 
rounding the etty of Adelaide, There has, it is true, 
been a reoted antipathy to trees, especially pera pis 
to the “ pinus insignis,” but this objection is losing 
weight, and “ Arbor Day” is beroming increasingly 
poplar in the Dominion. 

A view of a portion of the town belt at Dunedin, 
N.#%., Will make this clear. Dunedin tn Hany respects 
ams at mvalling Edinburgh, and practically every 
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street and suburb in the New Zealand town has its 
counterpart in the Scottish capital. Portobello, 
Corstorphine, Roslyn, are names that mse to one’s 
mind. 

The rapid development of many colonial towns 
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width is proving a very serious matter, and proposals 
are afoot for tree planting or otherwise utilising tlus 
Wilderness of street width. 

The characteristic wooden weatherboard buildings 
with corrugated iron roofs, which constitute the bulk 


of the residential districts on the outakirts of all New 
Zealand towns, are well shown in the general view 


under this vigorous Scottish stock is especially note- 
worthy. A comparison, for instance, of [Princes 
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Duneiin : Princes Street in 1860, 


Street, Donedin, in 1860 with the same street to-day 
shows the march of time. 

Invercargill, at the extreme south of New Zealand, 
is noted for its unusual width of streete, but the town, 
owing to ita isolated position, has not grown to the 
same extent. 
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Dunedin: Princes Street to-day (taken from the same epot 
a4 the 1800 phote.). 


of Invercargill on page 448. In most towns it is 
customary for the municipal authorities to presoribe 
& “ brick area” in the centre or business portion of 
the town, but as a rule this ia of very limited extent. 

The general law as to street widths in New Zealand 
is that all new streets are required to be at least 
66 feet wide, and that im each 
“township,” no matter how small, 
there must be one principal street 
Ofeetin width. This latter require- 
ment occasionally leads to consder- 
able difficulties, as a township may 
in s0me Cases consist of a few acres 
only, and there is apparently very 
little, if any, power to lay down 


where such street shall lead to or 
from. It is illegal to transfer land 
unless the streets are of the statutory 
width. 
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From the view of Dee Street, the principal business 
street, rt will be seen how excessive is thia width for a 
town of limited population, and the keen winds from 
the Antarctic hove every opportunity of making 
themselves felt in every part of the town. The cost 
of macadam and maintenance for such an extreme 





Donedin, N.%., laid oot with “ town belt” of publls land surrounding the town. 


A very interesting experiment has 
been made in New Zealand (and also 
im Queensland) in attempting to 
limit the number of houses which 
may be crowded on to an acre. The 
restriction takes the form of a mini- 
mum size of lot—one-tenth of an 
| acre—which may be bought or sold. 
It is probable, however, that this restriction was intro- 
duced more for convenience in land registry, a8 one 
finds mumerous cases where houses are bult to a 
greater density than this. ‘The detached wooden cot- 
tage on its own quarter-acre section, however, still 
holds the field in popular favour. 
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_ A disadvantage in town development which has 
been much felt in New Zealand as well as in Canada 
and other growing dominions is that the railways have 
in nearly all cases taken the Ime of least resistance, 
and occupied the best position along the water front 
or seashore, and at such a level that the lines can only 
be crossed by occasional level crossings. 

With the growth of the town communities these 
disadvantages are increasingly felt, and it would seem 
that the only way to deal efficiently with the problem 
is for the railway plan to form a 
definite partofthe town plan, Even 
when the railways are in Govern- 
ment hands, as in New Zealand, the 
difficulty is continually felt, and it 
is evident that large schemes of re- 
construction will eventually have to 
be faced. In many cases, however, 
development has not proceeded too 
far to allow alternative railway 
routes to be reserved for the time, 
not far distant, when they will be 
required. Several of the seaside 
resorts, such as New Plymouth and 
Timarg, are particularly handi- 
capped by the rmlway along their 
sed front. 

Town lands have, as we have 
seen, in many cases been reserved 
on @ lavish seale for public purposes, 
and also for the provision of educa- 
tional endowments, but there is 
evident a somewhat natural ten- 
dency to poach on these lands for 
other public purposes. In some 
eases, for instance, the town belt 
has been partly appropmated for a 
cemetery or a gaol, and in at least 
one case by a lunatic asylum. 

The city of Christchurch, on the 
flat Canterbury plains, was laid out 
some 75 years ago with the custo- 
Miiry square mile of town, half o 
tile each way from the Cathedral 
Square, and around this was a belt 
of town land which was intended to 
be reserved for publicenjoyment, A 
few years later, however, the develop- 
ment of the town necessitated the construction of a 
railway tunnel through the neighbouring hills to the 
pert of Lyttelton, and the whole of these town lands 
Were sold, tt is reported for some £20,000, to aid this 
Purpose. 

This is a very valuable illustration of the advan- 
tages to the town itself of some outside control over 
municipal affairs, such as is exercised br our own Local 
Government Board. The tunnel at Christchurch was 
undoubtedly a necessity for the progress of the town, 
bat it was not good policy to sell the town lands. 
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The necessity for immediate funds to aid develop- 
ment 14 felt in many directions in every ew onder 
taking, and once again the point is emphasised that 
the town plan to be really effective must include all 
the interests of the town. 

The plan must also keep pace with the town itself: 
In the case of Christchurch, no sooner were the town 
lands built on than the growth spread still further 
afield, and the onginal rectanoular plan Was OVET- 
atepped im all directions. It is curious, however, to 
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note from the plan how once again the old bullock 
tracks in radiating directions, have grown to form the 
natural highways—even in the most regularly planned 
of towns. | 

In the North [sland the vigorous cities of Wellington 
and Auckland are rapidly developing in every direc- 
tion. In each, as In so many cases, the number of 
independent municipalities outside the city area, 
which has in the past been a stumbling block even for 
such cities as Melbourne and Sydney, is gradually 
being merged into the city proper, and the smaller 
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miunicipalities are in many cases gladly availing 
themselves of the opportunity of uniting in the ad- 
ministration of the cities of which they form part. 

This sturdy independence of spirit hus served its 
purpose in decentraluane the governing authority, but, 
in all matters of town planning at any rate, tt 1s he 
comme increasingly evident that the general lines of 
development must follow one harmonious plan. 

The great difficulty of ** Windy Wellington ” is the 
steep niountain sides, which rise immediately at the 
hack of the town, and the lmuted amount of level land 
uvailuble for development. Much has, however, heen 
done by éeneineering skill to surmount these difieul- 
ties. The suborban trams, built on special tracks, 
tunnel through the hills on both sides of the town, and 
where pradienta are too steep even for this a cable lift 
takes passengers to the higher levels. 

The city of Auckland is surrounded by volcanic 
cones long since extinct, and deep “ gullies" or 
valleys run throuwzh the town in direction roughly like 
the outspread fingers of one hand. The stte is a 
difficult one to develop, and it is astonishmg that so 
much has been done im three-quarters of a century. 
Auckland Harbour is second culy to Sydney Harbour 
m natural beauty, and the ferry service, radiating in 
all directions, ia in many ways similar to the Sydney 
model. In the lower part of the town 1s much re- 
claimed land, now nearly all occupied for business 
PUT poses, Very extensive docks mel wharves have 
06 constructed, and u scheme is projected for a 
harbour-side drive extending many miles along the 
harhouwr. 

The development inland has, however, owing 
possibly to the multiplicity of authorities, been largely 
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haphazard, and the natiral “gullies . form a consider- 
able obstacle to the design of new main roads, which 
are badly needed. 

The city of Auckland has, however, im the recent 
ereetion of the Grafton Bridge—a reinforced concrete 
ainvle-arch structure of fine proportions [although 
inadequate width}—shown what may be done in 
bridging these natural obstacles. These natural 


valleys are frequently of great depth, too steep for 
building purposes, and adimirably adapted for the 
planting and preservation of the native New Zealand 
“bush and tree-ferns, which are disappearing all 
too fast. 








Invercargill, §.2.; Typical view (trom Water Tower looking 
down Leet Bireeti, 


A great advance has been made in New Zealand 
legislation by the introduction of a special Govern- 
ment department for the preservation of beautiful 
scenery, and “scenic reserves” ate increasmaly 
appreciated by the Dominion. An extension of the 
same principle i+ found in the preservation of the 
banks of all streams and rivers wherever possible, and 
the reservation from building of a strip of land. at 
least a chain or half a chain in width, These limita, 
although insufficient to protect adequately the water 
frontage from spoliation, are a begmning in the night 
direction and an object lesson which might well be 
extended to the remainder of the Empire. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS 


ARTISTS’ WAR RELIEF EXHIBITION. 
4, NCE agam the drawing-habit prevalent 
() amongst architects has been turned to good 
\_/ account. Members may, perhaps, legitimately 
indulye in some satisfaction in respect of the exhibi- 
tion now being held at the Institute Galleries, in aid 
of the Artists’ War Relief Fund, arranged jointly by 
the Imperial Arts League and the Royal Institute. 
For not only do members of the Institute contribute 
in aR considerable proportion to the exhibits, but 
at the same time those of them who do show works 
take their place, with what credit may be, in the ranks 
of exhibitors alongside professed pamters. In their 
discretion, the Hanging Committee, proving themselves 
no respecters of persons or professions, have seen to it 
that here architecta and painters, as friendly rivals 
in @ good cause, shall happily hang together on the 
very same walls, 

Bezinning with black-and-white work, on entering 
from Maddox Street we at once run up against oll 
acquaintance: Mr. Raffles Davison, in pen-and-ink 
views of Worcester and other aubjects; Sir Ernest 
George, in copper-plate impressions, printed in warm 
sepia, of the Panta Vecchio, Florence, and the Rialto, 
Venice, 30 solid in their high-lights, so cavernous in 
their shadows ; and Mr. Arnold Mitchell, represented 
by elevational drawings, in ink-wash, of the west 
fronts. of Lichfield, Wells, and Rheims cathedrals. 
Sir Chas_ Nicholson contributes a group of pen-studies, 
unwashed, from Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, 
Aerschot, and Louvain; whilst Mr. Frank Emanuel, 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, Mr. Hanalip Fletcher, Mr. Geo, Vey, 
and Mr. Hilton Nash follow, each with a parallel group 
of subjects. Mr, Fletcher, too, shows us what can be 
made, by way of a picture, out of West Smithfield, 
with the entrance to St. Batholomew's Hospital in the 
foreground. Mr. Anthony Barker's workis marked by 
power und imagination, whilst Mr. W. Walcot’s large 
plates possess a force and impressiveness due by no 
Means merely to their superficial area. Mr. Gerald 
Horsley and Mr. Edward Warren meet us with archi- 
tects’ sketches, in pencil, from abroad, and Mr. Curtis 
Green witha whole series of fine pen-and-ink examples 
from at home and abroad, He also wields the etching 
needle to good purpose. 

Coming to water-colour, we encounter it, clear and 
clean, in Mr. Guy Dawber’s “ Chatillon,” and in Mr. 
Troyte Griffith's two canal views, Worcester, no less 
sound ind painter-like, in their pleasing way. Be- 
tween these latter Mr, Philip Norman's luminous little 
drawing, from Gomshall, falls in well as a centre- 
piece. Mr. E. W. Morgan proves himself expert at 
architectural subjects in his drawings from College 
Hill, E.C., Gloweester, and Oxford. Mr. H. 8. Kast 
ives ts welcome miniatures of country churches in 

nt and Lincolnshire, whilst Sir Ernest aecres 
iain shows hia master-hand in two drawings, lightly 
touched with colour, of old houses, Exeter, and the 
doorway of St. Trophime, Arles. One thing we 
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may say emphatically of these so far as they go: 
we feel that they are drawn. . 

On entering the main gallery one is confronted b 
40 important landscape by Mr. Stephen Reid, 
flanked by drawings, no leas telling in thetr individual 
way, by Mr. E. A. Rickards, Mr. Douglas Wells, Mr. 
Barker, and Mr. Adshead—all displaying mastery of 
the art-and-mystery of water-colour painting. Onan 
adjacent screen a landscape by Mr. Geo. Clausen holds 
itsown amid a group of strong drawings by Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Waring, Mr. Prentice, Mr. Niven, and Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, theae two latter still remaining pleasantly 
undivided even here. On the other face of this same 
sereen Mr. Barker and Mr. Waring once more put 
out their strength, along with Mr. Douglas Wells and 
Mr. Cecil Brewer; whilst Mr. Matthew Hale's tender 
landscape reigns supreme amongst theac. 

Sir Aston Webb's Gateway at Bruges, Mr. Phene 
Spiers's Ruins of St. Cloud, and the late Alfred 
Waterhouse's Ponte St. Angelo, Rome, recall models 
of English water-colour art earlier in date than 
such as certain of their neighbourmg exlubita owe 
allesiance to. A glance, by way of comparison, at 
Mr. Walcot's spirited impression, on a big scale, of 
the Palace of Justice, Brussels, will illustrate this 
point, But it is instructive, in the case of the two 
exhibits by Mr. Waterhouse, to mark the advance in 
his handling of colour from 1873 to 1885. Mr. Alfred 
Yeates has spent time to good purpose at Laon and in 
Dunkirk Harbour, and Mr, Mervyn Macartney in like 
manner has devoted leisure to outdoor work with the 
brush. Pictures by Mr. Edwin Bale and Mr. Alfred 
Parsona are well balanced on a sereen contammg also 
works by Sir Ernest George, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. 
Napper, and Mr. Nutt, Mr. Joass is represented by 
pair of sketches from Poole Harbour. 

Watrer Mitiarp [.1.]. 


*." See report of the opening of the Exhibition by the 
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OHRONIOLE, 

R.LB,A. Record of Honour : Fourteenth List. 
Killed in Action, 

Bowrz, Georce Picrum [Licentiate], Captain, Sth 
Battalion, lst Canadian Contingent. Killed in 
action on the 7th July. Aged thirty-four. 

Captam Bowie wos the son of Mr. and Mrs, Howie, of 
Bernard Gardens, Wimbledon, aod was educated at the United 
Westmineter School. He entered the drawing office of Meesra, 
Holloway Brothers, afterwards becoming assistant to Mr. 
Edward Warren [¥.]; suberquently he waa for some timo 
with Messrs. Sturgess & Barton in Boston, Mass, and after- 
warde did work in Oxford. In 1906 he joined Mees. Parr & 
Fee, of Vancouver, subeequently acquiring a large and success- 
ful practice of his own in thatectty. Vancouver contains many 
examples of his work—notably the Lumbermen's Arch whic 
he designed on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of Con- 
naught and which has since been retained! a4 a permanent 
memorial As an old member of the Artists" Rifles, Captai 
Bowie was always proficient inarma. He joined the Ist Us 
dian Contingent immediately on the outbreak of war, and waa 
ph Captain on the 24th May. It might be ssid that he 

bed & martyr Heider! oie ton, for he was shot by a mniper when 
making a aketoh of the trenches, work for which he had received 
high proise, 

Cuzsten, James Leste, Licut., 9th Liverpool 
Regiment. Killed in action, 6th July. | 

Lieut. Chevter waa the only son of Mr. J. T. Chester, first 
Mayor of Wallasey, On quitting Birkenhead School two 
ace ago, he waa articled to Mr. T. Talinsin Reea [F.], al 

verpool. He enlinted Inst August and received his commis- 
gion in November. 

Davies, Huan Freneric, 2nd Lieut., 1/6th Cheshire 
Regiment. Killed in action in Flanders on 3rd 
July. Aged twenty-three, 

Lieut. Davies, the youngest son of Mr. John Davies, of 
Chester, was on assistant architect in the service of the Liver- 
pool Corporation. On the outbreak of war he enlisted aa a 
Private, and wae granted a commission im October. He waa 
specially mentioned for gallantry in the field in Sir John 
French's despatches of the 22nd June. 


Lawson, Captain F. H. | Probationer, 1906], 5th Bat- 
talion Northumberland Fusiliers. Killed in 
action on the 24th May. Aged twenty-sight. 

Captain Lawson served his articles with Mesers. Newcombe 

& Newrombe, Architects, of Newrastle, ancl waa afterwards 

in the office of Mr. A. Stockwell. Prior to joining the Fusiliers 

he waa a trooper in the Yeomanry. He obtained his com. 
mission as Second Lieutenant in }909, war promoted First 

Licutenant in 1910 and Captain in 1911 His Colonel writes : 





| 
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- i, in Lawson was one of my best officers, tho 
capable and reliable, He was « universal favourite, 
early call is moch felt by all who knew him.” 
Lawrence, Frank Deane, Princess Patricia’s Regt. 

Killed while on sentry duty in the trenches near 

Ypres, 27th April. Aged thirty-three. 

Mr. Lawrence wes the fourth son of the late Peter Lawrence, 
of Edinburgh, and was articled to Mr. George Washingtos 
Browne, B.S.A., some fifteen years ago. He went through 
part of the South African campaign, and eventually emigrated 
to Canada, when he waa for some time in railway 
surveys. He waa among 140 picked men beacidinslie cadet 
to the Front shortly after hie regiment's arrival ir England, 
ant was shot through the head while keeping » lookout over 
de of the trench, dying almost immediately, 

Vhile one cannot too y mourn the low of such a 
brave soldier, there is a eo ation in knowing that he did 
his duty fearlesdy and well, and gave his life for the cause of 
Liberty and uptoilding of the Empire." (Axtract from Mai, 
General Hughes's letter to the brother of the deceased.) | 
MuNDLE, A.; wounded at Ypres, and died in Bailleul 

Hospital, 4th May. Aged thirty-five. 

, Mr. Mundle, son of the late Emest Mondle, wae articled ta 
Mesars. Davidson & Bendie, of Newoastle, and was afterwards 
ancisiant with Mr. A. Stockwell, Mrsers. Mould & Tasker, and 
City Property Surveyor (all of Newcastle), He went to 


thee in 1912, and established himself aa an architect at 
Melville, Sask. He came to England with the First Canadian 
Cantingent. 


Wounded and Missing. 

Newnnry, C. J. [Student], 7th Battalion Royal 

Fusihers : reported wounded and missing. 
Wounded. 

Roneets, Grorce Anrave [Licentiate], of Sydney, 
N.S.W., Major, First Brigade, Australian Field 
Force, reported wounded : writes that he is receiv- 
ing every skilled attention, and hopes to be on 
duty again very soon. | 

RosentuaL, Cuartes [d.], of Sydney, N.S.W., 
Lieut-Colonel, commanding 3rd Field Artillery 
Brigade, Australian Division, wounded in Gal 
poli, has recovered and resumed his command. 

Dicks, Lawrence A. (son of the Librarian R.1.B.A.), 
Lieut., 18th London Regt.: wounded, but now 
recovered and returned to duty. 


| On War Service. 
The following ia the Fourteenth List of Member, 
Licentiates and Students enlisted for the War, the 
total to date being 44 Fellows, 315 Associates, 154 
Licentiates, 205 Students, 2 Hon, Associntes -— 


7 a FELLOWS, 

Collinson, G, F,: Lt.-Col. 10th Bn. Suffolk Regt. 

Halley, J. M. W.: 2nd Lient., Royal Engi 

Taylor, T. L.+ 2nd Lient., Ring's Own Scottish Borderers 
AssOCIA TER. 

Bayley, B.C, E.: Royal Engineers. 

Beckett, BR. T.: Division Officer, Royal Engineers. “ne 

Bua, A. E: Lieut., Slst Bn. Canadian Expeditionary 

Farer. | i. 
Bishop, H. Courtenay: 2nd Lient., Pioneer Bn., 13th Glon- 
tor Bnet 
Butt, C. Fo: 2nd Lient., 5th Middledex Regt. 





R.LE.A. RECORD OF HONOUR 





Lieut, J, Nixon Honarinn, 
Hofal Naval Volunteer Reserva, A sicclate, 
Died of Wounds isee p. 4), 


Carmichael, D. A. : 2nd Liewt., Tth Ba. Royal Fusiliers. 
Cowley, H. Ro: 2nd Lieut., Hampshire (Fortress) R.E. 
Guliford, L.A: 2/lst London Field Co., R.E. 
Tickeson, Colin A.: New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 
Foster, R. (.: 2nd Lieut., Royal Enginwors. 
Harlock, Harold: F.N.AS. 
Jepson, H. Norman: 33rd Divnl. Signal Co., RE. 
Knspp-Fisher, A. B.: Acting Divn. Officer, RE. Services 
attached 16th Bn. K. BR. 
Martin, M. R.: K.AMC (T.). 
Minor, Philip: 2nd Lieut, Sth Bo. 3nd Line, Durham L. I. 
Gwen, W. 8.: Lieut. and scting Adjutant, 3/l1th County of 
Landon Regt. : 
tinny ie Craven: 22nd Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 
diey, G. W.; Lieut., 4th Royal Sussex Regt. 
Roberta, T. Leonard: Royal Enginoers, 
Rosenthal, Chas: Lieut.-Col. commanding Ind FA. Brigade, 
Australian Division. 
Slater, J. Alan: O.'T.C, 
Triseatt, H., $9th Divnol. Signal Co., RE. 
LTinwin, Henry: Royal Engineers. 
| LIceNTIATES. 
Bell, 'T. F.: Artiste’ Rifles 
Bentley, A. F.C. : 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 
Burgess, Horace : Royal Engineers. 
Clemesha, F. Chapman: Lieut., Canadian A.S, Corps, 
Gowran, A.: Royal Field Artillery. 
Davie, (3, H.: Sanitary Section, 53rd (Woleh Divn.}. 
Draper, W. B.Y.: Lieut, Royal Engineers. 
Glennie, F. V.: 2/4 Royal Sussex Regt. 
Horwell, F. : ind Lrent., Northamberland Fusiliers. 
Hooper, F. B.; Royal Enginoers. 
Langham, Claude §.: 2/2nd 8.W. Midland Brigade Field 
Ambulance, BLAM. (1) 
Little, T. C.: 3rd South Midland Field Ambulance, ROA.M-C 
Sheppard, F.: BoA.M.C. 
Tanner, Leslin: Gnd Liewt., Home Counties Signal Oo., BLE. 
Taylor, J.J.: Lieut. 11th Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
| STULEN TS. 
Barlow, Smith: Army Servier Corps. 
Berry, Harald : th County of London, Queen Victoria Rithes. 








Unspiain Gronse F. Rowe, 
Sth Br. lat Canadian Contingent, Licentiate, 
Killed in ection (aes p. 450). 


Brinton, 5.: Northumbrian Division RE. 

Brown, Frank (.: Royal Engineers. 

Horieigh, Harold : OT. 

Cottingham, G. R.: 5th Bn. Royal West Kent Regt. 

Daniel, T. Liewellyn: FLN.A.S. z 

Eaton, Alex. R..C.: 2nd Lieut, Sth Hn. Bedfonishire Regt. 
Fiennes, Hon. L. C.: Royal Flying Corps 

Haile, Wilfred L.; North Somerset Yeomanry. 

Hall, D. Carby : Capt., A.B 

Hall, W. Bo: 2nd Lieut., Reval Fusiliers, 

Higginaon, Frank: 14th Hn. let Royal M. Rogt., CE-F, 
Higginson, H. Seatt: 14th Bn. lst Royal M. Reegt., (ELF. 
Hunt, Reginald: 4th Bo. Oxford and Bucks Licht Infantry. 
Larkin, H. E. A.: loth Bn. County of London Regt, 
Mackenzie, F. W.: Tth Bo. Middlesex Rogt. 
Mansfield, RK. E.: Royal Engineera. : 

Martindale, C.J. F.:2lat Northumberland Divnl. Signal Co... E. 
Mercer, John F. L.: Royal Engineers. 

Ramaden, Eric: 2nd Lieut, L3th West Yorkshire Reet 
Reed, Wim. J.: RNAS. s 
Kees, Frederick W.: dat Glamorgan R.E. 

Ridley, B. W.: Capt., 7th South Lancashire Regt. 

Roberts, C. H.: 2nd Lieut, Ist Bn. York and Lance Regt. 
Shapley, A. E.: Liewt.. 2and Ea. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Bhieida, &. D.: Royal Engineers. 

Smith, Arthur: Royal Enginésen. 

Soimond, Louie de; Liewt., AS. 

Wharf, H. F.: 10th Bn. East Yorks Regt. 

White, Raymond C.: Royal Bucks Huesare 

Williamson, H. Rochead: Livut., 1/lst City of Edinburgh R. EL 
Wood, T. Spencer: 2/3nd South Midland Brigade, RP A. 
Young, J. Ro: Lieut., 28,0 ‘ 


Promations 


Bennett, P. D. [4.), to Capt, Sth Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
Brough, W. J. [A] to 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 
Bull, J. W. (4.], to 2nd Lieut., 2nd Bo. East Lanes Rogt. 
Clarke, J. M. [.4.], to 2nd Lieut, East Lanes Regt 
Cruickshank, D, E.[s.], to Qn) Liewt., 10th Bn. Border Regt. 
Cubey, J. B. [4.) to Capt.. 23nd Ba. Northomberland Fusiliers, 
Dicken, Alderssy [Zirentiaty), to Gub-Lient., RON. VLR. 
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Ded, H. A. [4.1], to Livut., 17th Service Bn. King's Liverpool 

Heal, A. Vietor [4.], to 2nd Lieut., 6th London Brigade, 
LFA. 

Maser, Ceell [Licentiate], to 2nd Lieut, Durham (Fortress) 

E. 

Nott, George (4.]. to 2nd Lieut. 3/lst North Midland Diva. 

Co, 


Smithers, Alec. [4], to 2nd Lieut, Hampehire (H.E.) Bia. 

Walch, J.B. M.[4.], to 2nd Lieut.. Roval West Surrey Regt. 

Walter, R. A. (4.]. to 2nd Lioot., 10th Bn. Norfolk Regt. 

Wheeler, Major M. [F.] to Liewt.-Dol. 4th (Reserve) Bon. 
Roval Berkshire Regt. 

Lieut,-Colonel A. B. Hubback [¥,], commanding the 20th 
Bn. Landon Kegiment, who received recently such high com- 
mendation from the Brigadivr-General of the 142nd Infantry 
Brigade [see p. JOT} writes: “ It is most gratifying to know 
that our doings are watched by thoes at home who know ts. 
We aro having » hord time, but the canar ia a good one, and 
we shall not be very Jong how lwfore the German tums his 
back onus... - Tt Shay Bertil your heart to see the way the 
old churches and buildings are knocker to pieves, damaged, af 
course, beyond all repair, yet, atrange to say, the erucitix im 
ach churchyard remains untouched, ... | am proud to be 
in command of such a fine bot of men.” 


Lieut. J. Nixon Horsfield, R.N.V.R. 

As announced in the last isaue, Lieut, J. Nixon 
Horstield /4.|, of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
succumbed to wounds received while leading his men 
to the ussault during the operations in Gallipoli. Tis 
Commanding Officer gives the following details of the 
affair in a letter to Mrs. Horsfield : 

“ Your husband died most gallantly; words cannot 
express the admiration we all feel for his conduct, 
On the night of 18th June we were advised to take a 
Turkish trench. The first attempt was unsuecessful, 
but the second, at 2.50 a.m. on the 19th, which was 
led by your husband, was successful and the trench 
wax earned. Your husband was wounded in this 
asantlt—badly wounded in three places, m the arm, 
in the back, and in the chest. Yet in spite of his 
wounds he went on into the trench, and lay there, 
unable to move, encouraging hia men the whole time, 
How he did tt for four hours we cannot imagine. It 
was splendid. He got out of the trench at 7 a,m.— 
and [ cannot think how he managed to do so—but 
did not leave the spot until his company was reheved, 
We got him on to a stretcher and carried him to the 
Field Ambulance Hospital, but I deeply regret to say 
he died there the same evening.” 

John Nixon Horsfield was the son and pupil of the 
late Fellow of the Institute of the same name, He 
was edocated at the City of London School, and 
began his professional training in the Architectural 
School, King’s College. Upon the termination of his 
articles he travelled in Italy, Fiance and Belgium, 
and worked as assistant in ins father's office, He 
then apent some time in the United States, assisting 
in the offices of some of the leading architects of New 
York. Returning to Rnyland he entered into partner- 
ship with his father, and carried on the practice with his 
brother after the father's death in 1007. He passed 
the Final Examination in 1906, and was elected Asso- 
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riate in the followmg year. A few years ago he went 
to Paris for a course of study ut the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arta, working in the Atelier Duquesne, Rue Mazarme. 
Until the past two or three years he was a constant: 
attendant at General Meetings, occasionally joining in 
debates on professional and domestic questions, H 
was a ready and fuent speaker—quaintly humorous: 
sometimes, but there was always good sound sense in 
What he said. In various other ways he took part in 
the activities of the Institute, serving for fwo years. 
(1911-15) on the Practice Committee, contributing to 
the Joursat, and competing for the Prizes and 
Studentships. He was never fortunate enough to carry 
off any of the latter, but his work invariably attracted 
notice, and waa often favourably commented upon. 
His loss is deeply mourned by those who knew him 
intimately, for he possessed a very winning personality : 
sympathetic, generous, frank, and open as the day. 
He was thirty-two years of age, and had been married 
two years—* to me, two years of absolute happiness, * 
writes his young widow. - 


On another page of this issue will be found a con- 
tribution by Mr. Walter Millard [4.] desenbing the 
Exhibition now being held at the Institute for the 
benefit of painters and architects who are suffering 
from the effects of the War. The Exhibition, which 
hat been arranged by the Imperial Arta League’ 
jomntly with the R.1.B.A., was opened by H-R.H. the 
Princess Louise on Wednesday, July 28th. 

The Princess, attended by Lady Victoria Russell, 
arrived at the Institute at 3 o'clock, and was recerved 
by a comuuttee* of the two organising bodies headed 
by Mr. Krnest Newton, A.R.A., President of the Insti- 
tute. Among the distinguished company present be- 
sides those mentioned were Lord Plymouth and Sir 
Wim. Lever, and many ladies. 

Mr. Ennest Newton, addressing the assembly 
in the Great Gallery, said: Before asking Her Royal 
Highness graciously to open this Exhibition will 
you allow me to state very briefly the objects 
we have lad in view in organising it. Our main 
object, of course, is to sell as many picturea and 
sketches as possible, and those who still have room 
on ther walls have now an excellent oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fine works of art, and at the 
same time of materially assisting artists and adding 
to the War Funds of the Imperial Arta League and 





* Representing the Imperial Arte League: Mr. Edwin Hale, BAL; 
Mr, W. Robert Colton, AJA, (Chairman of the War meter Pund 
Committers of the Loperial Arte League); Mr. John Lavery, A-BLA, 3 
Ar. 2. Coutts Michie, AA: Bir. Devil Moray, BLA. ; Bie Wr. 
Picmier, FA. ; Mr. Arthur Rackham, R.W.S.; Mr. W, Reynolds 
Sheplers ; a png ts : Mr. Arthur TD), Rendall, Hon. | eRe 
ene Belg .i Me. Ernest Newton, ALA.; Mr. bE 
Guay Dawher; Mr. Gerald Horley; Mr. H. 


taihaws | Arthur Keen: Mr. H. FL. 
cri ft. i Mr. Edward Warren, Ay 3 Sir Aston Webh, E.C.Y,O., 
of #4 A. 

Stewarts: Mr. |. Roune Guthrie: Mr. Herhert Shepherd: Mr. PE 
Webb: Mr, Leslie Willdineon. sei a ti 


ARTISTS’ WAR RELIEF EXHIBITION 


the Architects" Benevolent Society. It may be 
objected that this is not a good time, when we are 
exhorted to practise the most rigid economy, to 
appeal to the public to spend money on pictures ; 
but in answer to that [ would point out that money 
spent on pictures is money myested, and at good 
interest, too. The Imperial Arts League is mot 
ordinarily an exhibiting body, and is only waing its 
powerful organisation on the present occasion to 
assist painters whom the War has placed in tem- 
porary financial difficulties, and I need not remind 
you that such cases are, unfortunately, numerous. 
Architects are perhaps even more hardly hit than any 
other art workers. A buyer of pictures can to some 
extent help a painter to continue the practice of his 
art at a very modest outlay, but the employment of 
an architect is a much more serious affair. Many 
architects are, however, accomplished draughtsmen, 
water-colour painters or etchers, and their exhibits 
will show to the public a side of an architect's life 
with which it is not perhaps very familiar, In con- 
clusion I should like to thank the Honorary Secre- 
taries, Mr. Rendall and Mr. Redfern, and many 
members of the joint committee for the immense 
amount of work they have done in getting together 
this excellent Exhibition at very short notice. I will 
how beg your Royal Highness graciously to declare 
the Exhibition open. 

Her Royal Highness Prtroess Lourse: I have 
great pleasure in opening this Exhibition, and | feel 
sure that all those whe are interested in art and 
architecture will come and assist those who greatly 
oved help. And [ would urge them to come not 
only for this reason, but also because of the intrinsic 
value of the work to be seen here. 

The Exhibition having been declared open— 

_ The Right Hon, the Ean. or Piymovra (Vice- 
President of the Imperial Arts League) said: It is 
how my pleasant duty very briefly to thank your 
Royal Highness for your kindness in so gracioualy 
consenting to open this Exhihition. We know how 
much your Roval Highness has been suffering of late, 
and we are deeply grateful that you should have 
made tt possible to Perea to-day to lend your 
sracious approbation to the work we are endeavour- 
ing to do for the benefit of those artists who are 
suffering a0 severely from the present condition of 
affairs. It was your Royal Highness‘s interest in 
all artistic work that led us to hope that you would 
be so kind as to come here, as you have done this 
afternoon. On behalf of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of the [mperial Arts 
League, I beg you to accept our grateful thanks. 

Mr. Ronzrr Cortoy, A-R.A. (Chairman of the Arts 
ar Bme Bence Fund Committee) : On behalf of 
the Imperial Arts League and the War Emergency 
Committee, I beg to second his Lordship's motion. 
I feel that: we should welcome the Princess not only 
a8 i Representative of the Royal House, with the 
Iiflnence which attaches thereto, but also because 
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Her Royal Highness has come here, with that mutual 
sympathy that artists have to one another, to enable 
us to aid the artiste who are passing through such a 
dificult time. [ have also to thank the President 
and Counet of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their very kind loan of these galleries for the 
purpose of this Exhibition, and for the charming way 
in Which they have aided us in every particular in the 
work of organisation. I should like to explain on 
behalf of the Imperial Arts League that the pictures 
here come under two categories: those that are 
directly exhibited by the artista whom we wish to 
benefit, and those presented by donors—pictures 
which, if they are sold, will go to the funds of the 
League so that more pictures can be bought with the 
p In this way we hope to aid artiste in 
seeping their heads above water during this strenuous 
time. I need hardly point out that a vast number 
of teally good artists can only just live decently in 
ordinary times, but under the present, difficult con- 
ditions they cannot live at all without some such aid 
ak We are now organising, [ may say that we have 
many donors of money, to whom ‘we wish to return 
our Very sincere thanks. Moreover, we have had 
donations in another way, especially from a lady who 
has sent us 4 donation of £50 as the proceeds of some 
embroidery work. I feel sure all the ladies present 
will realise what it means, and the amount of work 
which it entails, to obtain a profit of £50 on embroi- 
dery ; and I sincerely hope they will start the same 
sort of work, and send in their cheques for the 
amounts realised. I have now formally to second 
the vote of thanks to Her Royal Highness for coming 
here to-day. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and Her Royal 
Highness was then conducted round the Exhibition. 

The Princess stayed for over an hour and a half 
looking at the exhibits, and was manifestly interested, 
eapecially in the architects’ work, The general 
opinion is that a more interesting collection of archi- 
tects’ drawings has never before been brought together. 
The Committee earnestly hope that members will 
visit the Exhibition, and that they will do their best 
to persuade their friends, especially their moneyed 
frends, todo so too. It will remain open for several 
weeks, from 11 till 6 daily (Saturdays, 11 till 4), 


The German Visitation : Sympathy with French Architects. 
The following letter, signed by the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute, has been addressed 
to the President of the Société des Architectes 
diplémés par le Gouvernement, Paria :— 
/une, 1915. 
Srm,—We, the members of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of Britie#h Architects, beg you to receive and 
convey to your colleagues of the Société des Archi- 
tectes diplamés par le Gouvernement our profound 
aympathy with you, our confréres, and with the whole 
French nation on the wanton destruction by the 
aN 
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Germans of so many examples of French architecture, 
many of which, such ag the Cathedral of Rheuns, were 
treasured by the whole civilised world as representing 
the highest possible achievement of medimval archi- 
tecture. | 

It is impossible to express in terms of moderation 
the feelings with which not only British architects 
but the whole of our countrymen have received the 
news of the ruthless destruction of noble buildings 
which have hitherto escaped the ravages of time and 
the violence of war, 

These acts of barbarism are in themselves another 
proof that the German aggression 1s in reality an 
attack wpon the common civilisation of Europe. and 
the knowledve of this fact has confirmed the British 
people in their determination to carry on the War, at 
whatever cost, until the fall of German militansm lias 
gained for Europe some measure of security against 60 
intolerable a menace to the peace and happiness of the 
world,— We are, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Eexest Newton, President RI.B.A. 
[Signatures of the various members of the Couned follow.] 


A letter in the same terms and similarly signed was 
also sent to the President of the Soctéte Centrale des 
Architectes Francais. 

The following replies have been received : 

Socitté dea Archi pal ante le Gouvernement, 

Sociité dea Architectes Cau sh ak jersey 
A Monsieur le Présudent du“ Royal Institute of 

British Architects,"— | 

Mowsteur Le Pritsioest,—Les membres du Conseil 
d’ Administration de la Société des Architectes 
diplémés par le Gouvernement, sincérement touches de 
la grande sympathie que vous leur témoignez aims 
qu’a ln nation frangaise en présence des actes imcquaali~ 
fiables commis par les Allemands sur les beaux monu- 
ments de France, s unissent pour vous envoyer la cor- 
dinle expression de leur profonde estime et de leur 
inalterable amutié. . 

Nous restons convaincus, qu'en se retirant, les 
hordes barbares ne respecteront nen et détrusront les 
merveilles qui restent encore entre leurs mains, car il 
est impossible d'attendre un éclair de raison de ceux 
qui, proclamant que 'honneur est un vain mot, 
ordonnent l'anéantissement des chefs-d'cuvre pour 
venger leurs induces. 

Crest pour cela quil importe de poursuivre sans 
faiblesse le but que nous NOUS sOMIMes assigne, ¢ est-A- 
dire |écrasement du militansme allemand. Confiants 
dans Vissue du duel sanglant dans lequel nous avons 
été entrainés, nous lutterons jusqu'au bout pour la 
civilisation et la bonheur de Phomanité. Et les monn- 
ments que nous éléverons dans le calme de la paix célé- 
breront la libération des peuples d"Kurope et chante- 
ront la victoire. 

Crovez, Monsieur le Président, vous et les membres 
de votre honorble société, & l'expression de nos senti- 
ments bien cordiaux. Le Président : 

Jacques HerMant. 
[Signatures of the membera af Council, dec,, follow. ] 
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Sociétt Centrale dea Architertes, 
8, Rue Danton, Paria ; le 3 Juillel, 1915, 
Monsieur LE Pristext ET TRES HONORE COXFRERE, 

Au nom du Bureau et du Conseil de Ja Société 
Centrale des Architectes, nous venlons vous exprimeér 
nos bien sincéres remerciments pour le témoignage de 
confraternelle sympathie que vous nous avez adressé, 
au nom de l'Institut Royal des Architectes Britan- 
niques, 4 occasion de la destruction systématique par 
les armees dllemandes des monuments de notre France. 

Le monde entier a été pénétrée d’'indignation en 
apprenant cea actes inqualifiables de vandalisme 
commis sur les plus précieux joyaux de notre are hi- 
tecture nationale et nous Vous sommes partic uliere- 
ment reconnaissante d’avoir eu la généreuse pensée de 
vous associer i la protestation véhémente et unanime 
de toute notre corporation. 

Veuillez agréeer, Monsieur le Président et tres 
honor’ confrére, assurance de nos sentiments de 
haute considération confraternelle. 

Le Prendent de la Societe, 
Membre de |'Lnstitut, 
(Sgd.) Latoux. 
Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of Architects. 

A Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects has been formed by the New South Wales 
Institute, the Royal Victorian Institute, the Queens- 
land Institute, the South Australian Institute, the 
West Australian Institute, and the Tasmanian Insti- 
tute. The objects for which the Council was formed 
are to represent the profeasion in all mattera of a 
Federal character, especially in dealings with the 
Federal Government, and to bring about uniformity 
in Australian practice. The Council held its frst 
meeting from the 20th to the 24th of April Jast m 
Melbourne, when all the above Institutes were 
represented, The members of the Council for the 
CITrent Year are ; 

New South Woles—Arihur W.. Anderson,  Presndent 
LANS.W.; Walter Newman, Vice-President LAN. W. 

Victorian. —H. W. Tompkins, President ALVILA.; EL aA. 
Bates, Vice-President B.V.LA. 

Quecnatond.—C. W. Chambers, President Q0.A.; Charice 
MeLay, F.Q.LA, : 

South Australia —H, E. Fuller, President &.A.LA.; (. W. 
Kutt, Viee-Preaident §.A.1A. 

Weet Australic.—G. Sydney Jous, F.LANAW.; W, 
Kenworm!, F.LA.N.S.W, | 

Tasmonta.—A. North, FLAT. ; J. 4. B. Koh, PLLA T. 

Mr. Arthur W. Anderson is President of the Federal 
Council, and Mr. Walter Newman, Secretary and_ 
Treasurer, 


University of London: School of Architecture. 
In connection with the work of the Session 114-15, 
the following awards have been made in the School of 
Architecture at University College : 
Derantwkest of Tows PLasxrna. | 
Sir Wm. Lever Prizes in Torn Planning.—Monre A. Gh, 
Wool, H. N. Fisher, L. FL Shattock. ss 
Sie Wm. Lever Prices in Architecture.—Meeer. HN. Fisher, 
L. Reioher. 
Torn Planning ; Certifieate:—Mr. H. WN. Fisher. 
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What constitutes a Professional ‘' Day"? 

The question having been raised as to the number 
of hours which should be considered to conatitute a 
professional * day,” as the term “ day” is employed 
in the Schedule of Charges, the Council of the Institute 
18 desirous of obtaining the opinion of members on the 
point, with the view of ascertaining whether it might 
bé possible to lay down a definite ruling on the 
matter. Communications on the subject should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 

The following Resolution was passed by the Council 
at their meeting on the 21st June -— 

That in the opinion of the Council, the Royal 
Institute having adopted a Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges, it becomes the duty of its 
members, when giving advice relating thereto, 
not to weaken the value of the Scale. 

This Resolution will be added to the List of Resolu- 
tions on the subject of Professional Conduct printed 
in the KaLenpar at page 70. 

The Council have reinstated the following gentle- 
men aa Associates of the Roval Institute :— 














Hates, Hersert (Bedford), 
SatmMon, NaTHan THomas (Wokingham). 





the .LB.A. R i 

The Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council to consider an amendment of the Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions [KaLenpag, p. 476], 
was duly held on the Sth July, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The second paragraph of the Regulations reads : 
“ Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Allied Societies do not compete excepting under 
conditions based on these Regulations,” and a foot- 
note states that “ ‘The Regulations are not intended 
to apply to small limited private competitions.” 

The alterations proposed are as follows :— 

I. The second paragraph to read :—“* Members of 
the Royal T astitute of British Architects and 
of its Allied Societies are only permitted to 
take part in Competitions in accordance with 
these Regulations, which are intended to apply 
to all Competitions other than private Com- 
petitions instituted by private imdtviduals or 
firms.” 

2. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to 

be omitted. 

THe Cosmas moved that the Regulations be altered as 
proy 

it Hensner A. Ween [4.} secondod. 

Me. W, Giciace Scorr | F.| asked for a detinition of private 
competitions. Wonhl « competition promoted by « church 
committer, for instance, be considered a public competition? 

THe Coatemax said he hardly thought so. A public com- 
petition would be one in which publio money for proposed 

tilding waa raised by a compolaory levy under powers oon- 





ferred by Act of Parliament. When the money waa sub 
scribed voluntarily it would be a private competition. 
Mlaprinicge thrgrnseli eannnecrh Beton Ramdas t to define 
understand what competitions were Batserk ep tha Institute 

egilations There had been «a great deal of difficulty and 
trouble on various occasions, and members had been expelled 
for not conforming to the Kepulations, [t could do no harm 
to make it quite clear as to what the Institute considered public 
cotpetitions and what it considered private ones, The 
Chairman's definition was a good one: would it not be well to 
embody it in the Regulations ? 

Mn. Wat. Woonwarp [F.|: Assume that a large firm, ao 
company-firm in Regent Strect for instance, invited twelve 
architects to — ree a competition for the rebuilding of their 
premises ; would the Regulation: apply to that competition ? 

Mu. Faevewec R. Fannow [F.|: A better distinetion would 
he between “open competitions and “limited “ competi- 
tions. What the Council probably had in their minds-in 
bringing forward the Resolotion in thie form was that competi- 
tions which were limited to a certain number of invited archi- 
tects were not bound by the Kegulations, Those open to the 
profession generally would come under the Regulations. 

Tue Cuarsaan: Hitherto it haa been the Sbegge e to look 
opon limite: competitions we being outside the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute. 

Mn. E. H. Wooncock |4.]: [t seems odd to restrict the 
sot raggataea to competitions involving the expenditure of 
pe money. A competition may be advertised and un- 
imited, and thas be a public competition in that sense, while 
private funds only are to be weed, aa might be the case of 
chorch committer, or other similar body, Again, the competi- 
tion Pek be limited to selected architects when public money 
was to be utilised. The Regulations should govern members 
of the Institute ond the conduct of competitions in all cases. 

Tae Coammas: Let me try to clear op that point. If a 
competition is open to any architect to compete, the Lustitute 
resi tera ttself empowerm! to deal with it. But if it is a 
limited competition—limited to a specified number of archi- 


tevts, or architects in a specified district, fee aot y name— 
the Institute has not hitherto considered itse Fustifiod twiutes 


vening, whether the conditions were considered proper or other- 
wise, The effect of this alteration would be ta empower the 
Institute to exercise supervision over competitions metitnted 
by public bodies, but fomited by invitation or other means to a 
specified number of architects. 

Bi. AW. Wins [.) opposed the reaolotion. He did so, 
he said, with absolute consisteney, because although he had 
been on the Competitions Committee many times when it had 
been discussed, he had always declared his objection to the 
L2H He regarded tt as an unreasonable interference 
with private liberty and judgment, In the ease of « limited 
competition, the competitor had full information to enable him 
to make a competent decision aa to whether the conditions 
wero soitiefactory. In a competition of a public character, 
where there might be anything from 30 to 150 designe sent 
in, everyone agreed that there should be an assessor, and 

moters were bound by the Institute Regulations to 
have one. But ao limited competition waa on an entirely. 
different sng OP The competitor, for instance, might know 
the people who fantiticted the eotpetition ; he might know. 
in the case of a school committer, that they possessed special 
knowledge on the subject, and be might have e confidence 
in their ability to come toa righteontlusion, In the case of an 
ordinary able body the competitor might know that the in- 
Vitation pop ae a compliment to him, aed refusal to 
compete on the terms offered might be regarded as something 
like an insult. Or such a case aa the following sometimes oc- 
curnod. A small public body felt that they would like to give 
the work to one or two architecta residing in their lovality. 
They did not like to make a direct choice themarlves ; they 
therefore sake two men, either of whom they would like to 
hare, to send them in a sketeh-<lesign. Supposing the invited 
candidates told them they could not compete unless an aasessor 
were appamted, they would probably make a direet appoint. 
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ment of someone else. If, in t nee to the suggestion, they 
ni nize AN BASES, they wo pespely. say, As we have 
to an Aeseasor, We may aa well ask ¥ to com- 


pete.” In that way those two men sain loge the advantage 
of their connection with a certain locality which had been built 
up slowly in the course of years. He had known many limited 
competitions in which be had been instrumental in getting 
aseatore appointed; he had known others in which the 
public bodies concerned would not have a poinitedt = 
ASSe0r in response to any laren t have been; 
upon them. He thought it might be left to mon invited in 
a limited competition to exercise their own judgment; the 
effect of laying down rulea for them would mot react to the 
good af the Institute, or of the profession generally, 

Ma. Maratck KB. Apama{ F.) said be could not-see the differ- 


ence between t th amended as proposed ancl as it 
alrendy existed. He was at variance with Mr. Willa, for in 
tual competitions it wae mor necessary than over to have 
an ind party to call in and advise the promoters, Tha 


job might setae likely be intended for someboly in partioular 
and the competition be only a blind, the naainvited to take 
part in it never standing the slightest chance. The difficulty 
about aaking the promen to papi an aaeeeor could be 
obviated at once if it were understood that in such cases the 
ones would charge only a nominal fee, It had been stated 
over and over agnin at Institute that asecesore should be 
Onie in «mall cormpetitions to ssaess the work for a small aum. 
other day Sir Aston Webb acted as honorary sasessor 
fn a enue ods peti tion for the Lifior’ village hall at Broadway. 
The were sent to him and he waa able to decide, probe 
ina very little while, in favour of a design by Mr. Prentice. 
architects, when invited to join in a competition of this kind, 
aaid at once that they would be pleased to prepare a design, but 
that it would be better for all partics that an saseeor should be 
appointed, and assed the promoters that only a nominal fee 
would be charged, then, in nine cases out of ten, he thought the 
moters would agree; for it was to the advantage of every- 
body that the beat plans should be chosen. He wna strongly 
af paltereds that in these amall competitions there was more 





dubicus business A saree on than one cared to mention. When 
it was a big job, hi ney Municipal Buildings, with 170 
designs, no individual timech chance of exercising any in- 


fuence, even if he should wish to do so. But even after the 
Chairman's explanation he could not quite see the difference 
between the clause and the pro new one, oF why 
the matter should have now been brought forward at all. What 
was the difficulty ! Ina footnote to the Regulations it anid ; 

“The Regulations are not intended to apply to small limited 
private competitions,” but that footnote was proposed to be 
eliminated, and incorporated into the second paragraph. It 
mount precisely the same thing, unless they were going to de- 
fine o litte more accurately, as the Chairman had done, what 
was & private competition by alluding to public moneys, A 





church committee dealt with public money, just as much as 
municipal bady did. They had to get the money out of the 
puldio by contributions and subscriptions, : gn 


thing was to ensure that architects wero fairly dealt with ; 

he could not help thinking that in limited competitions it a 

more desirable even than in public ones that some sort of 
t advice should be brought in, ao eevee. Aran’ 


man who had all along expected to get a particular job dil 
ft it. 

Mr. Wicawinn sud he wae lel to aasume another case by 
what had fallen from Mr. Maumee Adams, [it comerned the 
words “expenditure of public money,” Assume that His 
Majesty's Uifice of Works invited twelve architects te compete 
for acertain job. Did egheagrhsoatrag thes it that cnte ste 
Regulations were, Or were not, lo a T It waa pet B 
question of faimess in the result of the competition, but teas 

to the other Rules and Regulations, na regania com. 
mission for example, which apy to the Dnatiteute. 

Me. Joun E. NEwsenny [4.] said that from hia point of 
view, particularly in chure work, he should oppose the 
motim Ii was uently found that committees desired to 
have a small competition, but they were seldom willing to have 
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an asieseor, He remembered a case in which the architect= 
whe had been invited to com were only three or 
four altogethor—aaked the Institute to BppOInt an seseseor, 
The member appointed agreed to act, but said he would charge 
the full fee. Church competitions ought certainly to be taken 
out of the definition. 

Tut CHalkMany: Not necessarily ¢: ompetitions, but 
competitions which involve the werinsliboes of aivihelee eol- 
lected funds. 

Mi. A. B. clonal [F.| said there seemed to be a slight mix- 

on pe es ee Leortinner essay 
aaneaOT Was compulsory would not prevent any man t 
local reputation whieh he had laboriously built up to fo gt hi 
self appointed into the ca tion, But he the 
competition, he surely would not wish to off ‘professional 
etiquette by using his infienge to th hia col. 
ay who were competing. Therefore shaw sould be na 
ty to an honourable man in the direction that the 
tage acerbic With regard to the definition of 
was public and what waa private, it seemed to him to 
be wide enough as it stool—noamely, all titions other 
than thoxe for private firms. It covered churches and every- 
thing exor rs dog ae oa eahdcus pears de 
clear definition, though th might not agree with it. 
When » man ia acting aa ipiaten ton publicly collected crew 
it ia, In #eence, public money. 3 publly collected 
there were some maladministration of funda, the ne vepepe 
would take up the matter as a public affair and the 
would be sent to jail. Tf there a hs Bonita ae a 
would wugrest one that would make the Regula stars 8 y to 
al] competitions, private firms and all. He agreed 
Adams that it waa in small cre eesti that the usa 
stions were most beer 
k. (ULHEE Scere : uld we not be going a little too for 
if we try to rope in all these other matters, competitions which 
may be promoted by charoh committers, &c., with money 
which is not, | public money, and where the 
dehnition would be disputed in numerous quarters. 

THt Cramswas: Mr. Jemmett, [ think ngitly, corrects me. 
“ Competitions other than private Competitions instituted by 
private individuals or firms" seems to imply that a body of 
trustees having control of any moneys auhacribed or otherwise 
gathered. together are excluded from our exception. So I 

Mr. Jemmett is in order in correcting me on ed 
aes The matter was very fully gone into by the | : 
tiona Committee, and that waa the conclomion to which | 
arrived as to what the exception should be; that is only ann 
expression of their view, whish I think is maanuable: | 

Scorr: Should we not agree to a definition! There 
a difference of opinion, and it ought not to be left to individual 
members to decide for themselves whether o competition l- 
public or private. Some of these questions are clearly open to. 
dlisomasion, 

THe Coitemas: Tt ie open to anyone to- 
revision of the phraseology of this paragraph. niet 2 eae 
to be too comprehensive, or not comprehensive enough, I am 

amendments. 





to receive 
ait, Sore My a estion is that it should be “ buildings 
Jar be petit " T second Mr, Jemmett’s sugges- 
| competitiona be included. 


oe CHamaax: That is, thet the paragraph should end 
with the word “ competitions,” omitting “ other than private 
competitions instituted by private individuals or firma” 

Mn. Jewmerr: My ides waa that it should a apoly. ts 


soar ae and I accept any wording which will give effec 


Mn. Macnice Apaws said he did not think they could 


that through, He was rather inclined now to be aatnind with 
the Chairman's delinition. The draft sid “* 


verge tedl by private individuals or firms.” That es a the 
way to leave it, although he entirely agreed that in « 
competitions it would be better to have an independent 
mecsor, if they could get one appointed. But he he did mot 
think the Institute could insist on an assessor in private 
Concerns. If one of the architects invited $0 tale part in 
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private competition could say thet the Institute wae prepared 
to noninite a gentioman to act as assessor, and that he would 
serve for a nominal fee, that would be an enormous gain to 
architects af a body. They only wanted what was right, 
Sometimes it waa: eaing enough to see what publicly 
appointed asemwors would do. But. with all these disadvan- 
tages, it was far better to have an assessor than not, He 
heed arta ee at nnwise to ee what nag Com- 
Petitions Committee hm pose. bs mans ) n 
to an wie ehlled inl abinpoatesace 6 discussions Shah hcl selon 
Place on the Competitions Committee, and he hoped Mr. Wills 
would see his way to withdraw his opposition. He wae sure 
that Mr. Wills was only anxious to arrive at the same con- 
Closions aa those which he (the er) had in view. The 
iw regulation said “instituted by private individuals or 


firms.” Sometimes such firms anticipated putting up ve 

large buildings. For instance, Messrs, Peter ‘Robson's 
premises in Oxford Street were to be rebuilt, and a“ private 
Competition had been held for that very important building, 
but the Institute could hardly have taken upon itself to write 
and suggest to the promoters that they must have an assessor, 
No doubt in this case the best conclusion had been arrived at, 
seeing that a highly esteemed member of the Institute and the 
A.A. had been fortunate enough to secure the commission. 
The Competitions Committee had been very judicious, it was 
perfectly plain there waa really much difference between the 
two clauses, A church committee, or a parish-room commit- 
ter, chia Baas subscribed by the public could not, he 


supposed, conetrund into “ private varus "oF 
firms“; therefore it waa a wholesome change, and he agreed 
that the 1 alteration should be made 


Prorrsson 8. D. Ansuxan (¥.] supported Mr. Adams. It 
would be going rather far, he orks dis adhe st to includes com- 
ater eee every it inc afelocryaran| however, a littl: wncer- 
finty in the reading of tha eapecially in regard to 
sats, whstier the porngreph wes tabenel to Conte the 
‘a to whether the paragraph waa intended to apply to that 
class of buildings, because it waa difficult to aay whether 
they were ta be provided for out of private moncys of not, 
He hoped Mr. Willa would withdraw his opposition, beosuse, 
Mine competitions such as he ceferred to, it waa clear 
that the promoters must conform to the Institute Regulations 
and appoint an sasessor; and it would be an inducement 
not afford to lose the opportunity of making o selection from 
eomne half-dozen dewions, and would appoint an gaseasor 
and pay hia fee; all the conditions which Mr. Wills looked 
ohne hanee dakar seen If an amendment were to be 
moved be would suggest it might be strengthened by altering 
the last tine, Instead of “ ot than sirivabe Competitions 
instituted by private individuals or firms,” he - it 
should read : “ private competitions instituted by individuals 
Of firms tepresenting private interests.” [f he were in order 
he would move that amendment. 

»° Me. Honace Crearrr [4.]: Gn a point of order, should not 
the first amendment be taken first ? 

Me Jewuerr: | would like mine put to the meeting. 

Mn. Wiis: Would it not asve time to count the number 
of members present ! I do not think there are forty,* and we 
are not likely to have any more at this hour. 

Ma. Woonwanp : It is a pity, after we have discussed the 
Mmitterso far, to have to rsorttoacount. I take it that when 
we commenord these p d the meeting waa in order. 

Tue Securrany, mplying to the Chairman: It is in order 
to demand a count at any time. 

Mr. Wins - My omy i that, sooner or later, this question 
will crop up again, and | believe that whatever this meeting 
Bnight ‘pases, in a ful meeting you will get that result 
as 


an. Micnice Anawms+ A count having been demanded it 
Hiust be weeded to ; it would be out of order to goon. More- 
Ver, Im gqorsion like this, which & of a rather momentous 


* By-law | . tar ie” wales 
r 67 requires a qoormm of “ at least forty members” when 
& pnfessional qenetion aE iy he woted mpon. 
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character, although it has recluced itself to one of phraseology, 

and at this Inte stage of the session, I do not think, the vote 

having been challenged by Mr. Wills, that we con reasonably 
on. 


Qn the direction of the Chairman a count was taken, and it 
wae reported that only 33 members were present. The 
Chairman thereupon ruled that the discussion could not con- 
nue, and closed the meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Banks and the Building Act. 
15 Bishopagals, BC, 1Sth July 1915. 
To the Editor, Joumnau B.1B.A.,— 

Deak Siz,—It will interest bank architects in Lon- 
don to know that I have succeeded, on application, in 

tting the following reply from the London County 

‘ounce ; 

“That the Conncil in the exercise of its powers 
under Section 207 of the London Building Act, 1894, do 
consent to alterations at Road, Brixton, without 
complying with the previsiona of Section T4 of the 
said Act, as shown on the plans submitted with the 
application.” 

Certain conditions follow as to doors, &c., which 
would vary in every case. 

I should add that the premises were to be wholly 
occupied by the bank as office and residence—no part 
was to be let off. That would, of course, be quite 
another story, and introduce an entirely different set 
af conditions.— Yours faithfully, 

OC. H. Bropre [F’.]. 





To the Kditor, JourNwan K.1.B_A.,— 

S1r,—The letter of Mr. W. E, Vernon Crompton in 
your issue of 26th June cannot be permitted to pass 
without comment. 

When the Institute found itself unable to expel its 
alien enemy members many of us were grievously 
disappointed. A certain sense of relief has now been 
afforded by the decision to delete their names from 
the Katenpar. Let it be remembered that the 
R.LB.A. in electing these gentlemen as Hon. Corre- 
sponding Members conferred upon them an honour. 
Individuals compose a nation and make the nation 
what it is, and these alien enemy members are in- 
dividuals assisting to compose nations which have 
demonstrated to the world their inability to maintain 
any honours except those of their own peculiar brand. 
Tt is unthinkable that we, a learned Society holding 
our Charter direct from His Majesty, should tolerate 
association, however remote, with the enemies of our 
King and country, 

Mr. Crompton argues that the relationship, so far 
As we a5 a Society are concerned, “1s personal, not 
national: individual, not representative": and he 
talks about a “ farr tal.” former argument is 
granted. This life-and-death struggle is very “ par- 
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sonal,’ for most of us have loved ones engaged in 
fighting the enemy. As to giving our enemies a fair 
trial, Germany's trial at any rate has already taken 
place, and she stands condemned before the world. 
The” Court of Justice " has been Belgium. [tis useless 
to argue that one or two of these alien enemies may 
protest. They are all tarred with the same brush, 
and if we wish as a nation to keep clean and whole- 
some we must avoid in the future all things Austro- 
German as we would avoid the plague, Our action 
is neither poor nor ungenerous. It is just and mght, 
and | am confident it has the support of the majority 
of our members.—Faithfully yours, 
G. Bcorr Cocknin [A4.]. 


Mr, Cross‘s appreciative notice of our friend Charles 
Edward Mallows prompts me to add a word in accord. 
To my thinking, and I Lee sure I am not alone in 
this experience, "just applies to his per- 
sonality, and affords a hint of the sunny brightness 
and energy that seemed always to emanate from 
him. Throughout the wide circle of his friends the 
recollection of this sunny quality in Mallows will 
assuredly remain undimmeid. 

ft was his brilliant draughtsmanship that early 
distinguished him amongst architects of his day ; 
but, as Mr. Cross observes, he wns later on to develop 
Sap of design of far deeper import, whilst none the 

brilliant in their way. Of him aa a good friend 
and as a good architect, I will only say now, in all 
sincerity, “ He did his bit.” 

Mr. Wiladon’s notice of my old friend, J. A. Reeve, 
carries me back to the days when he was engaged on 
the painstaking survey which he made of the Foun- 
tains Abbey ruins, commissioned by the late Marquis 
of Ripon; for, then it was to him that I owed my 
first real lesson in reading an old building from the 
structure itself. Leading me on from the investi- 
gation of one elementary fact after piariiveg such, for 
instance, as the hang of doors in their openings and 
the levels of floors, noting in which jamb the hooks 
were held and by ‘what means each floor had been 
carried, incidentally he initiated me into fundamental 
points as well, such as the prevailing system of setting- 
out the work by bay-unita, of which the Spacing 
of voids and supports gave proof; and so, at length 
I left the place with a vision of something beyond 
the bare ruin, with some dim notion—vague enough, 
no doubt, raw beginner as [ was—of the building in 
oecupation by those for whem it had been devised. 

It was several years afterwards that Reeve joined 
with others of us in forming a small circle of twelve 
members, to meet feat time to time, an Architects’ 
Round Table. I may safely assert that the nine sur- 
vivors of this little band wil] ever bear in pleasant 
remembrance their happy association with Joseph 
Arthur Reeve. Waurer Mruarp [.). 


[31 Joly TOTS: 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for regts- 
tration as Probationer R.LB.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester on the Sthand 9th June, Of 
the 80 candidates admitted, 36 were exempted from 
sitting, and the remaming 44 examined, with the 
following results ;— 


Contre, Brathinet Passed. Relegated. 
Landon . : z a7 18 9 
Bristol =. ; : 8 5 3 
Manchester ; . o 5 4 

4 28 16 
The passed and exempted candidates—numbering 
together 64—are as follow :— 
Arrcmises : Henry Maynard, 4 Buxton Road, Brighton. 
Autos: Frederick William Harforth, 35 Hn ls Avenue, 
hepsioes fang Leeds, 
ANDERSON + t. Giles’ House, Norwich. 
ATCHLEY : es Hera sat Nevil Cuthbert, 23 St. John’s Road, 
Clifton, Brietal. 
Avurs: William Cecil, 77 Ryan Street, W. Bowling, Bradford. 
Bannen: Norman Arthur, Vicarage Avenue, Derby. 
Bareway: John Ambrose, 56 Constantine Road, Hampstead. 
HBeewserr: Harvey Ernest, 5 Douro Villu Cheltenham, 
Bexsox: Christopher Augustus, “ Cartlett," 47 Pentre 
Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. 
Boorn: Harry Ermret, 295 Street, ton, 
Brows: Charles Robert, 2 Provident revi hneter, 


Boskrrr: Cecil, 3 Westbourne Road, Barnsbury, X. 

Byxom : Richard, 223 Tottington Road, Elton, Bury, Lance. 

sine Mesrtyed Arva Kumar, “ Lalcham,” Clarence Eoad, 
BW 


Park, 
Cnoss: Walter Edward, 132 Richmond Road, Dalston, N.E- 
Davies : David Owen Harris, 81 Calabria Road, Highbur oN, 
Evans : ro Hey, Minas hook Ankoere 3 


, Kirk Villa, Church Row, South Ascot. 
d innld, 30 King Cross, Hales See 
: Allon, ‘3 Deb Mount, Onkworth, near 
Hanoy : Ernest 3 Deaby 2] Belle Vue Road, pees ms 






Common, §,W, 
Sheet frie alco shies Stanley, “ Mona," Constitution Hill 
Maeve? Sihaings Matdieace 8 Beaumont Gate, Dowanhill, 


Harwoon : Alger Arthur Newton, 15 Farm St., Mayfair, W 

Hotiinar: Albert Clifford, Parkfield, Gildersome, Leeds. 

Horimcaworrn: C © Raymond, Manor House 
Offices, Barnsley 

Howeymax : Sama Maclaren, HM. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 

Hromes: Eleanor Katherine Dorothy, Beaufort, Hengist 

» Bommemouth. 

Juraow + Id, Ireton House, Koc Hill Street, | 

Joxns: Colin Lancelot, Ouktieds, Cwmbran, Newport, 3 

Ken.y; Stephen Stanisiaa, Walmer, Sutton, co. Dublin. 

Lawnexce : Kredk. Crohad, 1644 Aighurth Road, Liverpool. 

Lawaesce: Henry Matthew, 22 Marmion Street, Tamworth. 

mere Edwin Maddison, 2 Ivanhoe Terrace, Cheater-le- 


Lewis: Emest Wameley, “ Kis-Ora," loen miphe ages 1 





Matstat.: Thomas Ledie,“ Oban,” Hills Road, Cambridge. 

Meno: Henry Alexander Nesbitt, The V d, Abingdon. 

ging oh William Thomas, Queen's He ‘wethe Street, 
oe. Cia 

Mognow: Lealbe George, * Brent | * Sevichasatondl 

Sarge: James, c'o J. Burnet & & Son, 239 St. Vincent Street, 


(rlaagow. ea 
Nowe: Charles, 9 Parsonage Road, Withington, Manchester 


THE EXAMINATIONS 


Parwontu: Henry William, 5 Gull Road, March, Camb. 
Peever: George Henry William, “ Caradoc,” Percy Street, 


Creenficlda, Shrewsbury. 
Prre: Horavse Vietor Walter, 13 Eim Grove Road, Ealing. 
Rose: Kenneth Woodhouse, The Mount, Halesownn, 
ScHoriuLy : Herbert Walter, 20 Haldane Road, Fulham, 3.W. 
_ _ Linkthgowahire. 
Staten: Cyril, Municipal Offices, Babington Lanes, Derby. 

r ? Dept. Sava, Fiji. 
STEVENSON : James, Guteside, Ayr, NB. 
Taxwer: Charles Puget, 110 St. George's Terrace, Jeamond, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THEHARNE : Abritiam, 13 Shelone Torrace, Briton Ferry. 
Vise: Christian Courtenay, Park House, Exeter. 
Wand; Frank Vaughan, P.W.D., Sava, Fiji. 
Wako: Vietor Emest, “Sescroft,” Westeroas, Swansen. 
Warre; Francis James, Bannudon, West Avenue, Exeter. 
Wiiattaws; Alun, “ Brynheulog,” OQgmore Vale, (lam. 


Shh George Reynold Hubert, 17 Brynmill Creseent, 
Suaw: Robert Philip, 26 North Bridge Street, Bathgate, 
SOMERSET; Doulas Forbes, Public Wo 

Srurpuina: Herbert James, 8) High Street, Slough, Bucks. 
TarLor ;. ‘Swan, 40 Balsuaney Rood, Kirkealdy, N.B. 
Wapomwar: Arnold, Laburnham House, Pool Street, Bolton. 
Werataanra: Silaa, “ Allansford,” Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 
Yarurer: James Howard, Rathmor:, Stourbridge. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.1B.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester from the 4th to the 11th June. 
niet ein candidates entered, with the following 
results :— 


br ait : Examined staat pee 
Rristol =. : ; 3 a i 
Manchester ; . 5 2 a 
21 9 LB 


The passed candidates are as follow, the names 

being otven in order af merit :— 
P= Prob stone. | 
Pmue: Arthur Thomas [/. 1913] ;34 Alderney Street, 5.W, 
Pawo: Bernard Thomas {?. 1912); “ Michigan,” Watering 
Hill, St. Austell, Comwall. 

Jonsson: Henry Andrew [P. 1911]; The Vicarage, Great 
. Blackburn. 
Jamee Guy [P. 1912]; 103 Park Road, Poter- 


Topp: Harold Edgar [P. 1912); Hart's Cottage, Almonds. 
bury, near Bristol. : 

mesh © Harry [P.1914): 65 Edith Grove, Folhom Road, 

Wrstearm: Goodman George (P. 1911]; 13 “ Shiplake," 
Calvert Avenue, Bethnal Green, N.E. 

MercaLrn: Harry [P. 1913); 173 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 

Emes; James Albert (P. 1905]; 14 Nightingale Square, 


Wandaworth Common, 8. W, 


The number of failures among the relegated candi- 
dates was as follows :-— 


Waswiok : 






A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture 
BL Simple Applied Construction ; : . : 
B2. Theo Construction . ; : : : 


TL. Historica)! Architecture : 

(a) lireek and Roman . 

(b) Byrantine and Romanesque 

[¢) French and English Gothin . 
| (@) [talian, French, ond English Renaissance 
(3. Design - 2] - = a * ' = 


owe | | ls ce 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, having produced satis- 
fuctory evidence of their training and qualifications, 
were exempted from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered as Students : 
Dev: Birendra Nath [P. 1913); 36 Otago Street, Glasgow, 

[Government CE. College, gan | | 
Ditama: Bhanwar Lall [P, 1913]; Consulting Architect's 
(fier, Bombay, [University of Allahsbad.] 
Foun: Thomas Francia | *. 1912); 36 Hanover Park, &.E. 
Govurnay: William [P. 1913); 2 Balmoral Terrace, Queen's 
Park, (Haagow. [Glasgow School of Architecture, | 
Haspy: Thomas Charles [P. 1915); 15 Carmichael Place, 
Langaide, Miasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture.) 
Honrymas : Fee Beran {P. 1915]; HM. Office of 
Works, Trhament Square, Edinburgh [Glasgow 
Sehool of Architecture. | 
Lawrence: Frederick Orchani (P. 1915]; 164, Aigburth 
Road, Liverpool. [Liverpool University,] 
Louy: Ethel (F. 1913]; 11 Ladbroke Terrace, W. [King’s 


College. ] 
Nariek* James [P, 1915]; a 4. Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vin- 
cont Street, Glaagow, [Glasgow School of Architecture. ] 
Suaw: Robert Philip [P. 1915) 26 North Bridge Street, 
wate, Linlithgowehire, [Edinburgh College of Art 
and Heriot Watt College. | 
In accordance with the special concession granted 
by the Council to Probationers on military service 
who are candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
and whose Testimonies of Study have been approved, 
the following were also exempted —— 
Bastow: Smith [P, 1911}; “A" Company, Army Service 
Corps, Aldershot. | 
Benny: Harold [P. 1910}; “Knebworth,” Station Road, 
New Barnet. (Queen Victoria Rifles.) 
Buniemn, Harold [P. 1911]: 7 Priory Rood, Weat Hill, 
Hastings, (University of London (.T.C) 
Dax: Thomas Llewellyn (P.1909]; Bryn Dovey, 37 Cran- 
brook Park, [lford. (Royal Naval Air Servive.) 
Eatow: Alexander Robert lea |. 1904); 203 Neville 
Road, Forest Gate, E. (Bedfordshire Regiment.) 
Hatt,: Daniel Carby [P. 1911]; Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 
(Army Service Corps.) 

Hata: Herbert James [P. 1913); 104 Cornerewell Road, 
Penarth, 5. Wales. (Glamorgan Yeomanry.) | 
Hatt: William Basil [P. 1909]; 35 Carlingford Road, Hamp- 

stead, N.W. (Royal Fusiliers.) 


Horn: William [P. 190 1; 37 Boverle Terrace, Cullereoata, 
 Nerthumberland, (St. John's Aubalalios Brigade.) 
Host: qi LP. ISL]; The Homertes . Sunningwell 





ad, Oxford. (Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry.) 
Jarvis: Harold Edgar [P. 1911}; 62 Blacker Road, Birkby, 
Hudderstield 


AS Ronultgeon, W- . (13th County of London Tercitociaiy 
Kensington, W. oth County oft London Territorials). 

MacKiewain : Vredaricl Wheathiy [P. 1908); 20 Oakwood 
Ganiem, Seven Kings, Exerx. (Middlesex Regiment.) 

Mansrretp: Roland Edward |. 1912]; ° Torquay,” Torquay 
Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Exaex. (Roya: Engi | 

Miurrpate: Christopher James Fawcett [P. 1904); Moor 
Side, Canden ett » Cartiale. aa zi 

Meuorn: Joho Frederick Lees [P. 1911}; 11 Park Mount, 
Revilge, Blackburn (Ro inser. } 

HamspEes: Eno Alfred [P. 1912]:-27 Hyde Terrace, Leoda. 
(West Yorks Hegiment.) ath 

Reep: William James [P. 1912); 11 Theresa Street, Blaydon- 
upon-Tyne. (Royal Naval Air Service.) 

Rees: Frederick William [?. 1911]; 1 Lon Park Road, Ponty- 

ridd. (Royal Engineers.) | | 

# : George Darnley [P. 1912]; 258 Otley Road, Brad- 
ford. (Royal Engineers.) 
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Ey Ee [P. 1909]; 19 West Hill Road, Luton, Beda 

{ } 

Tavton: John Alexander Chisholm [P. 1909]; 29 Queen 
Street, Oldham, (10th Bn. Manchester Regt.) 

WHARE : y Frances [. 1915); 106 Coltman Street, Hull. 
(East ¥. iment. ) 

Warre: Raymond Charles [P. 1913]; 6 Bierton Hill, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks. (Royal Bucks Hussars.) 
WiLLiaMs = Peroy James [P. 1911); “ Carne," 

(Welah | 


" Carmarthen, 


t.) 
Woon: Thoms Spencer [/. 1913]: Hawthorne House, 
Handsworth Wood. (Royal Fie Artillery.) 


Final and Special 
The Final and Special Examimations were held in 
London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. Of the 
52 candidates examined, 27 passed, and the remaining 
OF were ted. The suecessful candidates, siven 
im alphabetical order, are as follow :— 


nna: lied fh a Joyee [&. 1911]; Fairmead, Woodside Road, 


Miho, Harry [8. 1912]: 56 Whitefriargate, Hull. 

Barsaba; Pherozahah Fardoonji [Special]; 6 Highbury 
Place, Highbury, N 

Busserr: James |8. 1914); ojo Mowers. John Burnet & Son, 
239 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

pesca ee [Special] ; 21 Holdenhurst Avenue, North 

CaTcHFOLE ; Eagar Gooding [9. 1908) ; 46 Christchurch Street, 
Ipswich. 

Doscas: Alexander McLauchlan [Special]; Rahoy, Lenzie, 
Dum bartonshire 


Fuaxcis: Eric Carwandine[S, T911) ; 14. 8t. Andrew Mansions, 
Dorset Street, \ 

Frrz: dames Simy 
Eecclesall, Sh 

Housimas: John Foasy [a. are c/o Mesers, Stevens & 
Gregeon, 32 Victoria Street, 8.W 

LowetH: Sidney meng (4. 1913}: 67 Downs Park Road, 

Hackney Downa, N 

Macnarerm: Robert Wiltiarn [Special]; 8 Meeklenburgh 
Street, Wc. [Auckland, W.2.) 

MELDRUM : h aoe dese hc [Special] ; 8 Meckienburgh Street, 


Wit. 
Mircret.: Cyril Hawthorn is: 1914]; c/o Mesers. Alex, 
Lipper Thames Street, EC 


. (8. 1915]; 147 Hunterhouse Road, 


Cowan & Sona, Laid. 34) 
(Auckland, N.Z.] 

Musmas : 7 prensa oe [. 1912) ; 27 Upper Phillimore 
Place, 


Nicnors: Charles pavin 18. 1511); Rectory Form, Ecking- 
Sheffield. 


ton, 
(4. 1907] ; 28 St. George's Street, 


Hill, NW. 
Ratve: Thomaa [§. 1908); Glencairn, Erwood Road, Levens: 
hulme, Manchester. 
Rowmrrsox : > Manning Durdin |S. IS}; ; 50 Norfolk &q., W. 
Rosixsos : Alfred Douglas [8.1909] ; The Abbey, Thorpe-le. 
Soken, Komen. 
Saree: Harvey Robert Salt 1905); 3 Havelock Road, Weat 
Marlands, Sou 
leven! Benes [S. 1909 Toa tS Webs si 
CRNER: Al n Gardens, 
cx maingto 
Wacxer: Harold Froderick [S. 1913) ; 13 New Strect, Dorset 
Square, N.W. 
Wanocror: James Hastie [Speciol); 8 Mevklenburrh Street, 
Wet ake e 
Wiis: Enoch (8. 1908); 50 Canada Road, Cardiff. 
Younc: William [| [&. 1910); 19 King’s Drive, Heaton 
Moor, St 
. Unite | | 
jest and not el 


Pack: 





Regulation thi this geatleman, belay i. fnteigr mob. 
for meemberhio will be granted a Certiticate. 
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The number of failures among the relegated candi- 
dates in the ee Examination was as follows :-— 
A. Design 
E. Construction — 
(1) Foundations, Walls, om se: 
G ygionn (2) Iron and Stee] 
D. Propertics and Uses of Building Materials 


E.. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture 
F. The Thesia . 


Be 


= c in if rT 7 L] 


i 2 Se oo: > 
whobasS 


. a eee :. 


= 7 b = = 


Tne Final: Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designa submitted by the following Students 
have been approved :-— 

SUBJECT XXL. 
(@) Destox ror «a BaxpsTaxp ma Pontic Park. 


Brandon: C.J. Hutton: L. D. BH. Treomer: F. 
Darinall: J. A. Kelleole : . D. Tubbs: G. 
Iay: N. F.C. Munguia: G, Wilkinson : F. 


Doneun: R.A; Reixa: F. Woodhouse : F. G. MM. 


(b) Deaios ron a Hoare: ror Mace SrovexTs 
UN 4 Deetachen Supranas &rre. 


Santer: M. C. Vinden: G, 
Taylor: RL ¥. Wilson : J. 
MINUTES. XVII. 
At a Specia) General Meeting summoned by the pica 
under By-law 65, ancl held Monday, 5th July, ig at B 


Present: Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Fice-Preident, in the :- 
20 Fellows (inehudine 9 members of the Council | 13 dmiciates 
(including 2 members of the Council), and 1 Licontinte, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held ?lat June “n heen published: 
in the JornwaL were taken ae read and aga 
Profesor 5. D. Adshead | F.), acting i 
Hon. Secretary, announced that Lieut. John Nixon Horstield, 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Division, dssociaic, elected 1907, 
had died of wounds received in the Gallipoli campaign, and it 
was resolved that the deep regrets of the Institute for the loss 
of its gallant Associate be reeorded on the Minutes, and that a 
Hitssage expressing their heartfelt sympathy be sent on behalf 
sale ci to ap tinins 

Chairman having announced the o tof the meeting 
—vix., to consider pipers af tho emulation for Archi- 
tectural tions—movred that the | wing 
gy rll Council be made in the Regulations -— 

The second paragraph to read ;—" Members of the Royal 
aaa Both Architects Se ee ae 
are Only permitted to take in ) 
aceordance with three ee wh eae 
to apply to all Com 1 other than private Com- 
petitions instituted by private individuals or firms.” 

4. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to be omitted. 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch [ 4. ha seconded the motion, « 
discussion nthe cose of which Me A. RB. Jommett 
a. moved * an + tions be so 
tered ae to be agplion ate ail sean ona, 
cipaee os te Sb vote imoluding those 
Prciaasaade Adshead proposed that the concluding words of. 
cial sande’ ‘other than private comp | 
it Komen by individuals of firms representing private in- 


Bie, déaatiatite . ing about to be voted upen, 
Mr, Herbert W. Wills Wills [F.] questioned whether the quorum 
required under By-law 67—viz., 40 members—was present, 
mld mn oOnmot. 

Thao | airman directed « vount, and it ing Fe 
35 members only were present, the Chairman clo 
ing, the 7 terminating at 9.10 p.m. 














The Godwin Bursary Report, 191] 4. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


By Martin SHAw Briaes [4.], Godwin Bursar, 
Author of “In the Heel of Italy,"" “ Haroque Architecture,” ate 


[The subject of this memoir was selected and a pproved in January 1914, the bwildings described 
were visited in April and May, and the last pages were written only a few weeks before the commetice- 
ment of the War, The situation has now changed so completely that it almost seeme Recessary to 
apologise for filling so many pages of the JOURNAL with an account of some of the architectural work of 
ourenemies. But at the same time it must be remembered that the system of Continuation Schools in 
Germany and Austria has contributed materially to the extraordinary state of technical efficiency now 
confronting ws, and that it ix highly probable that in the near future England may find it necessary—as 
Scotland has already done—to consider the adoption of some very similar system, Finally, wt is 
perhaps permissible to state that the writer. although by no means a proficient German scholar, was 
freafed with uniform kindness and courtesy (excep! in one solitary ingtance at Cologne) hy the large 
nitiber of officials with whom he came into contact during his tour.] 


I. 
Tue Score anp Orcanwation of THe CONTINUATION ScHoon, 
: HE type of educational building to be described in thé following Report has no exact counter- 
part in England, and has been evolved in Germany and Austria during the last decade. 
To understand its place among German schools, and. moreover, to appreciate its value to 
architects and local authorities in our own country, we must have some idea of the complicated ramifi- 
cations of the German educational system. 

In Germany (and in most of the following statements Austria is to be included) nearly every child 
is educated by the State. This does not imply of necessity that elass-distinctions are unknown— 
far from it—but certainly State-managed institutions bear less of a stigma than in our own land. 

Three main parallel groups of schools are provided, and these are differentiated not by the sucial 
position, but rather by the intended vocations of the scholars. Thus a potential architect would attend 
" certain school becanse he was to be an architect. The rift between the three groups is distinct, but 
it is 8 vocational rift and not a social rift. Except in certain districts, the groups are separate and 
parallel from the outset, but in Bavaria the children of all classes are educated together up to their tenth 
year. The cost of education in all groupa is low. 

The highest grade of school is known as the High Sehool or Higher School and has three aub- 
divisions (Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and Oberrealschule), according to the amount of Latin taught, 
Scholars from these schools proceed either to the universities, if they are to énter one of the “ learned " 
professions, or to technical or commercial colleges if their vocation is technical. In this last section 
are included architects and engineers. 
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The next grade is known as the Middle School (or Burgerlicheschule in Saxony and Baden), and 
corresponds to our “ grammar schools,” so far as there can be said to be any similarity at all, The 
classification resembles that of the High Schoal—e.y., Progymnasium, Realprogymnasium, and Realschule. 

The third grade is the Klementary School (Volksschule), and corresponds closely to our Elementary 
School. A German child, however, enters at 6 vears of age and leaves at 14, the facilities for leaving 
at 12 or 13. so common in England being non-existent in Germany. 

We now come to the type of school with which this Report is concerned—the Continuation School 
(Forthidungsschule). Generally speaking, the great majority of German boys and # large number of 
girls are compelled by law to attend a Continuation School for from 5 to 10 hours per week between their 
fourteenth and eighteenth birthdays. The average attendance is probably seven or eight hours per 
week for three years, the school year extending over about 40 weeks. The law inaugurating this scheme 
was passed in 1591, but it is important to notice that powers are given to local authorities to carry out 
the recommendations and that in each district the whole scheme is a matter of local option, The im- 
portance of this fact can hardly be exaggerated. In the first place, the Continuation School system is 
not a ready-made scheme foisted on unwilling towns by Act of Parliament. But it has been adopted 
voluntarily and gradually by one district after another till hardly a single town of importance remains 
without an organisation. This is the strongest recommendation any such system could have in the 
eyes of a business man. In the second place, each district arranges its own curriculum and requirements 
to suit local conditions, bemg subject to very slight control by the Imperial Government. This fact 
has, of course, a considerable influence on school buildings, 

No boy or girl within the scope of any local educational by-laws is excused on the ground of social 
position or means. All must attend these schools unless they are being educated at some approved 
institution elsewhere. It must not be thought that Germans are by nature so subservient and docile 
that this drastic change of method wus brought about without any opposition. On the contrary, 
opinion im certain quarters has been very hostile, and the great city of Hamburg has only just realised 
the inevitable, South Germany has been the pioneer of the movement, and Prussia has moved with 
much more deliberation. Nor must it be thought that the systems of different districts are moulded 
to the same pattern or controlled by one autocrat in Berlin. This is so far from being the case that the 
writers task was rendered much more difficult by the lack of any general rules or statisties. In each 
town is & separate organisation, and sometimes there is little intercourse between separate schools of 
the same town. On the other hand, the mere fact of all this variation makes a study of methods and 
of buildings the more valuable to an interested foreigner. We are, a5 a nation, far behind Germany m 
this remarkable system, but we should be able to profit by her mistakes and her experiments all the 
more because of local differences. These local differences are educational, but they are of necessity 
architectural also, for each varying curriculum produces another type of school building, They may 
be summarised as follows. 

German educational opinion is sharply divided into two camps in regard to the training given im 
Continuation Schools. One party holds that the main object of such training should be to fit a boy for 
his career in after-life and should not be too general in character. In other words, they believe that if 
a boy 1s to be a joiner, he should be taught ‘as much Joinering as possible, and very little of other subjects; 
or that his education should be “ vocational,” But this party 1s again divided into two sections, one 
maintaining that his training in joinery should he purely theoretical, and should consist of class teaching 
combined with drawing ; the other urging that he should also undergo workshop training in the school. 
The natural result of this divergence in the “ vocational " purty is to produce two types of“ vocational ” 
Continuation Schools, one with workshops and one without. ‘Then there is the opposition camp which 
believes in confining Continuation teaching to such general subjects as may strengthen the boy's 
character, regardless of his intended position in after-life, and this theory, of course, involves theoretical 
teaching only, But with the development of the system and the lapse of time there is a tendency for il 
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compromise to be reached, and now the most serious difference, so far as buildings are concerned, lies 
between the workshop-school and the school without workshops. 

Another aspect of the question to be borne in mind is the strength of the apprenticeship system in 
Germany. Practically all workers in the “ skilled” trades have to be apprenticed, and thus the suecess 
of the school lies very largely in the hands of the local employers of labour, who invariably take the 
principal part in its organisation and management. Conversely they, and not the parents of the 
scholars, are made responsible for attendance at school, paying all fees (which are nominal only) and 
all fines. Butin Germany, as in England, though in a less degree, there is bound to be always a certain 
percentage of hoys engaged in “* blind-alley ” occupations, as well as many others whose vocations are 
so menial in character that they cannot well be taught ina school. Of the first kind one might mention 
the errand-boy, the telegraph-boy and the lift-boy ; of the second, the labourer, the dustman and the 
road-sweeper. These boys are in many districts, and in increasing numbers, also educated in Continua- 
tion Schools, and their teaching obviously cannot be “ vocational.” 

The result of all these years of experience and experiment has been to evolve three main groups of 
Continuation Schools for boys, and for the purposes of this Report the following classification may be 
regarded a3 accurate :— 

(1) The Industrial Continuation School (Gewerbliche Fortbildungsschule), where boys are educated 
for a definite vocation or trade, for six to eight hours per week during three years between their four- 
teenth and eighteenth birthdays. ‘These figures, however, vary greatly, as I have said, and Industrial 
Contimuation Schools may be further divided into schools where practical workshop training is given 
and those where the teaching is theoretical in character. 

(i) The Commercial Continuation Sehool (Kaufménnische Fortbildungsschule), where boys 
engaged in shops, warehouses, and other mercantile establishments are educated in commercial 
subjects on the same lines as those in the Industrial section, Such a school has, of course, no workshops, 
but usually has laboratories for science teaching. 

(mi) The General Continuation School (Allgemeine Forthildungaschule) for those boys whose 
occupations are so casual or so menial that no vocational teaching can be applied to them. This third 
type of school is now instituted in most German cities of any size, but is not yet universal, as the first 
two may be said tobe. For purposes of administration the General Continuation classes are frequently 
grouped with the Industrial branch, but there is no general rule. 

To these three types of sehool for boys must be added a fourth where girls are taught. Nowhere 
in Germany, so far as the writer is aware, is compulsion applied to all girls as it is tending to be applied 
to all boys. Nor has even a limited measure of compulsion become universal. 

But in most centres all girla employed in shops and offices, in any trade or vocation outside their 
homes, are compelled to attend a Continuation School specially devoted to domestic (Weibliche) 
subjects. It is thus frankly assumed that the German girl will eventually marry, and that training 
in cookery and housewifery must be provided. In very few cases are girls compelled to attend com- 
mercial or dustrial classes, even though they may be employed in commerce or industry. 

For the sake of clearness the four types are again tabulated :— 

For boys (i) The Industrial or Trade Continuation School (Gewerbliche Forthildungsschule)— 

(a) With practical workshop teaching. 
(b) Without practical workshop teaching. 

For boys (ii) The Commercial Continuation School (Kaufménnische Forthildungsschule). 

For boys (iii) The General Contmuation School (Allgemeine Forthildungsschule). 

For girls (iv) The Domestic Continuation School (Weibliche Forthildungsschule). 

no far, however, the one striking difference between England and Germany has been in the 
application of compulsion in the latter country. In England there are many good technical schools 
and secondary schools, where a clever boy with a scholarship may get excellent teaching free. But he 
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has to work m his evenings, after a long and tiring day at a bench or a counter, And this very fact 
restricts continuation schools in England to the talented, the industrious and the ambitious, leaving 
the great majority untouched. | 
The most striking feature in the German system is, that not only are boys compelled to attend 
these schools, but that they must attend in the daytime; in other words, in their employers’ time. 
Yet such is the case, and the employers have (reluctantly in some instances) now nearly all come into 
line. They sacrifice eight hours or s0 per week of their apprentices’ time, but they get better appren- 
ices, Such, in brief, is the theory of the continuation school system in Germany and in Austria, the 
system which is arousing such intense interest and even anxiety among all thinking Englishmen to-day. 


IT. 
THe NEED FOR SPECIALLY DrstGNED Burmpies. 

The problem from the architect's standpoint is thus very clear. It is required to provide 
suitable accommodation in every centre of population for a large number of scholars, who attend 
classes some eight hours a week (on an average) in thedaytime. In ordinary cases the number of these 
scholars may be estimated at from 2 to 24 per cent. of the total population of the town or district. 
Thus in a city of 100,000 inhabitants one might expect to find 2,000 to 2,500 scholars on the books 
of the various Continuation Schools. The nature of the problem is obviously unusual. The usual for- 
mula as to thirty scholars in a classroom and so much space per head is quite useless. These scholars 
are never collected in the school at any one time, and they are studying a great variety of subjects. 

Before proceeding further let us see what sort of a time-table prevails in a typical school of each 
kind. Certain subjects are common to all three types of boys’ schoola—viz., dictation and business 
letter writing, German literature, religious instruction, practical arithmetic, and a subject called 
burgerkunde, which may be translated as “ the duties of a citizen." The “ General ” schools confine 
themselves to a curriculum of this type for the full six hours per week, or whatever the stipulated 
time may be. In the “ Industrial” schools these subjects occupy a smaller portion of the time- 
table ; one hour is usually devoted to « study of the scholar’s particular trade (its history and organisa- 
tion, materials and tools required, &e.), and three hours or so to drawing applied to his own needs. 
If practical teaching is given, it is usually only given in the third year, and thus forms only a small 
part of the whole curriculum. In the “ Commercial " schools the place of trade-teaching is taken by 
ordinary commercial subjects, such as bookkeeping, typewriting and chemistry. In the “ Domestic” 
echools for girls, as stated above, the only subjects taught are cooking, sewing and housewifery generally. 

Assuming that a town of, say, 100,000 inhabitants has just decided to adopt a system of continua- 
tion echools, as permitted by the Act of 1891, how are the 2,000 or 2,500 scholara thus enrolled 
to be accommodated? This is the question which the writer has attempted to answer in this report, 
thanks to the facilities provided for him, as Godwin Bursar of the R.1.B.A., by our own Board of 
Education, by our Foreign Office and by various authorities in Germany and Austria, Tt would have 
been impossible to undertake a general survey of German schools of all types, and it is pleasant to 
think that it would also have been unnecessary, for in many respects our school architects lead the 
world. It would not have been altogether desirable to concentrate on German technical schools for 
various reasons, but the type of building chosen is valuable to us because it is unique. The German 
Continuation School building need not be regarded as perfect, or even, in many cases, as anything 
more than an exceedingly interesting experiment. But in view of the recent trend in educational 
opinion it may become very valuable to us as a model. Hence the writer devoted very little time to 
questions of construction and detail—except in so far as these differed from English practice—and 
concentrated his energies on planning and equipment. During a tour of five weeks eighteen towns 
were visited, and in every town one or more schools were studied in vreat detail, besides others casually 
inspected. Many of the plans accompanying this report have been prepared from rough notes rapidly 
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made on the spot, but im other cases printed plans were available in the Jahresbericht or annual 
report of each school. 

To return to the hypothetical German town about to provide buildings for a laree number of 
scholars, the first thought that would oceur to an economical soul would be that possibly existing 
ae might be utilised. To this possibility the writer devoted a considerable amount of attention 

during his tour. Perhaps there is a disused Elementary School available, or an empty block of buildings 
formerly used by the municipality for other purposes. Why not utilise some structure of this sort 
and thereby save the great expense of erecting a new school ? 

Taking an oceupied Elementary School first, it requires little imagination to realise the difference 
in size between the average elementary scholar (of ten) and the average continuation scholar (of sixteen). 
In other worda, though it would be possible for the lowest class of continuation scholars to sit eomfort- 
ably at the same desks and on the same seats as the highest class of elementary scholars, it would be 
quite impossible for the higher classes of the former to use the desks and seats of the middle classes of 
the latter with any convenience. It is therefore admitted in Germany that one or two classrooms in 
each elementary school may be utilised for ‘‘ General " continuation classes where no special apparatus 
or equipment is required. Continuation scholars and teachers using elementary schools on these 
terms are known as “ guests,’ and perhaps that word explains why—sooner or later—the “guest *’ 
system is always regarded as a failure. Even from the scholars’ point of view there are drawbacks, 
for though the younger scholars may comfortably be placed on seats for small boys of thirteen, a lanky 
youth of seventeen may find matters very different. Similarly the conv eniences are unsuitable for 
older scholars. The teachers very naturally dislike being * ‘guests ” on sufferance, without any 
atudies or private roome of their own, and do not readily mix with the staff of the elementary schools. 
They have often no place to keep their books or stationery. Lastly, there are all sorts of administrative 
(iffculties in this system of scattered classes which can easily be realised, 

Next we may assume that a disused Elementary School is available, and in such a case of course 
the rooms may be stripped of all furniture as a preliminary measure. But a classroom accurately 
planned for, say, thirty juniors cannot be adapted to the needs of, say, twenty-five seniors without 
some little waste of space, and even then conditions are not all favourable. Very few old Elementary 
Sehools are disused unless there is some good reason for it, and if such a building is too antiquated for 
its original purpose there is no reason why it should be suited for a Continuation School. The lutter 
must, above all things, have rooms where drawing may be taught. Very few elementary classrooms 
can be made perfectly satisfactory forsuch purposes. Elven if the natural lighting is adequate, artificial 
lizht is seldom suitable, and the installation of electric light is inevitable. German practice also 
insists on & basin or sink being provided m every classroom used for drawing. 

The writer studied two of these transformed Elementary Schools in detail—the Trade Continuation 
School at Gelsenkirchen in Westphalia and the Trade Continuation School at Disseldortf. 

The former building (Fig. 1) is only six years old, and was designed as a“ mixed " elementary 
school—y.«., for boys and girls. The continuation scholars are all boys. The staireage is divided 
into two portions by an ornamental railing (which has not been removed), and is therefore unnecessarily 
wide. The conveniences are, of course, ridiculously plentiful, being designed for both sexes and for 
a much larger number of scholars than those now using the school. The classrooms are not of the 
sizt required and classes are cramped for space. An assembly-hall has been contrived in the attic 
storey. ‘There is a needlessly ample playground, and a small lodge for the caretaker by the entrance 
gates. Though suited for its purpose asa branch Elementary School, the building is situated at some 
distance from the centre of the town. In view of all these facts, it is not surprising to learn that 
Plans for a large new school are being prepared, to accommodate 3,000 scholars and to cost £22,500. 
In the present building there is no practical teaching, except for painters and decorators, who work 
in chronic discomfort by artificial light in a dark and ill-ventilated cellar ! 
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The Central Trade Continuation School at Disseldorf (see Fig. 2), though an older build- 
ing, has been so skilfully adapted to its new purpose that when a large new school, now projected 
at a cost of £75,000, is built the older school will be retained for certain trades, The way in which 





thoroughfares, are often found in Germany. 


the alterations have been arranged 
is best understood by a reference to 
the plan, where the original building 
is shown hatched, the new work 
being m black. The sehool is situ- 
ated near the centre of the city 
between the Charlottenstrasse and 
the Karlstrasse, but has no frontage 
to either street. It ocewpies the 
wide open space between the houses 
on these two streets and is reached 
by short approach roads from both, 
with large playground. It is worth 
noting that theseschoolsin congested 
districts, approached thus from main 


In this case the architect had to provide workshops for practical trade teaching besides modernising 
the other rooms, and his method has been very successful. At each end of the Elementary School 
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block he added a 
wing containing 
workshops, &c. 
The new rooms 
are much larger 
than the old class- 
rooms, but are of 
the same height, 
and are so ar- 
ranged, where poz- 
sible, that they 
communicate 
directly with the 
old classrooms 
used for theoreti- 
same subjects. 
Thus on most of 
the upper Hoors 
theworkroomover 
‘ Workroom A“ 
connects with the 
classroom over 
“ Qlassroom A,” 


and similarly over “ Workroom B™ and “ Classroom B.” The same principle holds good at the east 
end, over the Cyele Room and over Caretaker B,” &e. The addition of these workrooms and of 
the excellent block of lavatories on the north has of course considerably diminished the area of 
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the playground, but a large open space is less essential for older scholars than for an elementary 
school. 

This school is not solely used for compulsory Continuation scholars. There are trade classes for 
adults in the evening in the same rooms, and there are also a few classes for manual work for scholars 
from the elementary schools in their eighth year. In very modern elementary schools, as in England, 
manual workshops are always provided, so that there is no need for these young boys to be brought 
thus into the Qontinuation schools before their time. 

The trades taught in this school are grouped by the Disseldorf authorities ag ‘* heavy trades,” 
and imelnde mechanics, engineers, electricians, “ fine " mechanies (é.9. watchmakers, opticians, eyele 
and motor engineers, &e.), joiners, furniture-makers, bookbinders, nes photographers, tailors 
and modellers, 

Besides rooms actually used for teaching, there are two directors’ rooms (the director is the head- 
master), accommodation for two caretakers and their families, a cyele room, a reading-room for the 
scholars, and offices for clerks. The number of compulsory Continuation scholars now on the books 
is about 2,000, all of whom are boys. 

At Hildesheim a very similar extension was built two years ago. The new wing contains trade 
workshops and extends back into the playground or open space behind the main block, which has its 
longest side towards a street (Rathhausstrasse). In this building are housed both trade and commercial 
Continuation scholars, about 1,600 in all, but the commercial classea will probably be removed in 
two or three years to a new échool in connection with a projected Museum of Commerce for the town. 

At Elberfeld I visited the Central Trade Continuation School at the corner of Karlstrasse and 
Mathildenstrasse, near the centre of the town. This large and extraordinarily prosperous city is 
badly situated from an architect’s point of view, being crowded on the slopes of a narrow river valley, 
like some of those West Riding towns with which it has 0 much in common. The school in question 
stands at the corner of two narrow streets near the centre of the town, on a site which could hardly be 
worse for its purpose. It was originally an Elementary School, and appears to be about sixty years 
old. It eonsists of three floors and a basement, and is cramped, ill-equipped and badly lit. Besides 
the usual rooms for the director and his elerka, altogether inadequate, there are nine rooms available 
for teaching purposes. The remainder of the trade classes are scattered about the city in fifteen different 
rooms. It need hardly be said that trade teaching—much less practical trade teaching—eannot be 
carried on satisfactorily in such quarters, and one is not surprised to learn that it has been decided to 
commence the erection next year of a large new central Trade Continuation School at a cost of about 
£50,000, including equipment. This will, of course, absorb all the trade scholars from the present 
central school and from the various centres ahove mentioned. 

At Chemnitz in Saxony, and at Aussiv in Austria, where fine Trade Continuation Schools have 
been erected recently, I found that large numbers of the Trade scholars requiring instruction of a less 
elaborate type were taught in discarded Elementary Schools, and indeed this is commonly the case all 
over Germany and in Austria. 

But from the short description of the schools visited it will be seen that in all cases except Diissel- 
dorf—where conditions were comparatively favourable and where the plan was very cleverly adapted 
—it has become necessary to face the cost of a new building, specially designed for the purpose. 
At the outset of my journey it was suggested to me that I should not confine my studies exclusively 
lo new aml expensive schools, but that I should also visit some places where the authorities had 
resorted to “imake-shifts.” As a result of my researches I am convinced that German opmion is 
rapidly inclining towards a policy of special buildings for Trade Continuation Schools, and that this 
policy has been necessitated by many years of experiment and experience in schools such as I have 
described. It may be said now that an old Elementary School is quite unsuitable for practical Trade 
Continuation Classes, and usually unfit for theoretical trade teaching. 
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For the education of the unskilled workers the ordinary classroom is permissible in certain 
circumstances, but the seats are invariably uncomfortable, and the conveniences—as well as the rooms 
for teachers and clerks—are inadequate. For these reasons, and also from the point of view of 
organisation, the unskilled workers will probably be included in the same building as trade 
scholars or commercial scholars sooner or later. 

As regards the Commercial Continuation Classes, the use of oldschool buildings is more reasonable, 
though still undesirable. By a curious coincidence only one of the stx adapted Commercial Continua- 
tion Schools that I visited appeared to have been built as a school, the rest being designed for 
offices or warehouses. 

In Cologne the Commercial Continuation School in Grosse Telegraphen Strasse was formerly 
used as Poor Law offices, and does not appear to be less than 50 years old. It consisted originally 
of a block of buildings two storeys in height, facing the street, with end wings three storeys in height. 
Over the central portion a third storey and a mansard have been added, all of light fireproof material, 
for the purposes of the school. The scholars now number about 3,000, and are of both sexes, the 
great majority boys. The sexes are rigorously separated, though this custom is by no means 
universal in Germany, and the girls use the top floor (which is splendidly lit) for cooking and other 
domestic subjects. In most towns boys and girls are taught in entirely separate schools where 
Continuation Classes are concerned, the domestic subjects for girls being taught in rooms attached 
to Elementary Schools and used also by the older elementary scholars. Returning to the Cologne 
example, we find that most of the building except the top storey is used for classrooms. These do not 
average more than 10 feet high, but appear to be adequately lit, and are decorated in light colours. 
As in most Commercial Schools, we find here a room for druggists or chemists, who do not appear to be 
grouped with the industrial trades in Germany. This room is a combined laboratory and lecture 
theatre, situated at an angle of the building, and thus having windows on two sides. The cost of 
ita equipment, amounting to about £200, was entirely defrayed by the druggists of the city. The 
weak point of this building is not the rooms used for teaching, but the somewhat mean corridors and 
staircases and the absence of proper provision for the acholars’ cloaks, which are all hung on hooks 
round the classroom walls. The playground is divided into two portions by a double range of con- 
veniences for the two sexes, placed back to back. Nine w.c.’s and urinals are provided for boys. 
nine w.¢. 8 for girls, and one w.c, for male and female teachers respectively. Electric light has been 
installed throughout, and the whole building has been tastefully though simply decorated. 

But in spite of the fact that this school is now probably quite fitted for its purpose, it must be borne 
in mind that its remodelling has been a very expensive matter, which only the high price of land in 
the centre of the eity would justify in preference to an entirely new buildine. The same obstacle 
is now perplexing the Cologne municipality in another direction, for the cost of a centre site for the’ 
huge Trade Continuation School now projected is expected to exeeed £50,000, and though the civic 
authorities own about a quarter of the ground in the middle of the city, they hesitate to devote 80 
valuable an area to any school. 

A Commercial Continuation School must be centrally placed, even more than others, for its pupils 
are chiefly shop assistants, office boys, etc.; and in Munich an old Elementary School is still used on 
account of its position. Although Munich has led the way with elaborate new Trade School buildings, 
this old-fashioned Commercial School has been remodelled and retained, 

In Stuttgart and in Magdeburg the Commercial Continuation classes oceupy antiquated and 
shabby buildings in the centre of the town; in Strassburg and Gelsenkirchen they are even lesa 
adequately housed. 

A great deal has been written of late about the German Continuation School, and photographs 
of boys learning their various trades in Munich classrooms are now familiar to edueationista in this 
country. A atudy of these pietures—of elaborately fitted workshops and wonderful laboratories— 
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and of most of the literature available before leaving England had led me to expect a series of palatial 
buildings, such as those in Vienna. Frankfort, and Munich. But the reality was very different, 
Excepting remote Kénigsberz on the Russian frontier, I visited every town where new buildings 
of any interest had been erected to my knowledge, and was surprised to find that they were the 
exception rather than the rule. A well-informed German authority wrote in 1912 that only ten per 
cent. of the total number of compulsory Continuation scholars in the country were in new or suitable 
buildings, But this pereentage is being altered very rapidly, as will have been realised from the 
figures [have given. Nearly every town is now considering a building scheme for one or more schools, 
led by Berlin, where the vast sum of £200,000 is to be expended—so report says—on one Central 
Trade Continuation Sehool for the city, and by conservative Hambures—a laggard convert—with a 
scheme only second in magnitude to that of the capital, 


Tue PraxxieG or Contixvation Scnoo. Bumornes. 

Admitting, then, that a specially designed building is desirable for every type of Continuation 
School and essential for the ‘Trade type, what form should it take, and how should it differ from an 
Elementary School on the one hand and an ordinary Technical School on the other ? 

It cannot be claimed that Germany has yet evolved any type which can be regarded ag either 
permanent or national. One must rather regard her buildings as a series of interesting experiments, 
produced by the varying local conditions of her many tnibutary States with their almost autonomous 
educational systems. 

At the very outset one meets a difficult problem in the question of the site, Should the school 
be one large central establishment, or are the classes more effectively organised in a number of district 
schools in each city 2 In Germany there is a certain amount of unanimity on this question, and the 
central school seems the ideal for a small town up to, say, 100,000 inhabitants. For towns of 200,000 
or over there is a growing tendency to have several district schools: and in Vienna, where all the 
skilled trades are gathered in one enormous building, some distance from the centre of the city, traffic 
1s apt to become disorganised when the scholars are released! For this reason it is questionable 
Whether towns so large as Berlin, Hamburg, and Cologne are well advised in carrying concentration 
to the point they appear to be attempting, and whether they would not do better to profit by the 
example of Munieh and Frankfort, where the district school is considered to be the best solution. 

But hardly anywhere do.we find all the four types of Continuation School mentioned m Chapter I. 
combined in one single building. 





The only instance known to me js that at Bonn, which happened to be the first school I visited 
on my tour, Here the whole of the Continuation scholars in the city, at present about 2,200 in number, 
ate Taught. The 250 girls are ineluded in the Commercial section, though they are studying cookery 
and domestic eeonomy ; and the boys are divided into Trade and Commercial sections, the unskilled 
workers being included in the former group. 

The population of Bonn is about 90,000, and for a larger town a single school could become 
unwieldy. Moreover (and this is most important) Bonn is one of the places where workshop-teaching 
18 not in favour, and therefore a smaller and simpler plan is possible, A school with workshops as 
elaborate as at Auagig, or even at Chemnitz, costs far more than one where theoretical teaching 
only is given, and alao occupies far more space. On the other hand, this sehool at Bonn is very 
enerously equipped in other respests. 

Comparing the plans (Figs. 8 and 4) with English notions of a secondary school, we find nuiny 
points in common. But we must remember that this is a compulsory school for all classes, that 

Ue 
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there are no foes beyond a merely nominal charge, and that the scholars only attend some six to ten 
hours a week. And though this school is, so far as my experience goes, unique, yet it is modern, 
admirably equipped, and may be regarded as an excellent model to study. It is a Continuation 
School pure and simple; not a Trade Continuation School, nor a Commercial Continuation School, 
nor a Cieneral Continuation School, nor a Domestic Continuation School for girls; but all four 
combined in one building under one director. 

The site is awkwardly shaped, and lies on a tram-route a few minutes from the centre of the city. 
As the classrooms are arranged with a view to aspect, the main axis of the building runs along the 
depth of the site, oblique and not normal to the frontage. The fagade is recessed, and is also oblique, 
but—as will be seen from the plan—is ingeniously treated. On the right, as one enters the courtyard, 
are large bicyele-rooms ; beyond them, in the corner, the hall and stairease giving access to the 
Director's house above. In the centre is a fine vestibule and staircase, forming the entrance to the 
achool, and on the left is the earetaker’s house on two floors. ‘The height of the building is considerable, 
and ineludes four full storeys, the top storey in front bemg formed in the roof. In the front block, 
besides the Director's and caretaker’s apartments, cyele-rooms, and vestibule already mentioned, 
there is a study for the Director with waiting-room attached, on the first floor; a teachers’ common- 
room on the second floor; a small workshop for the printing trades and a cookery school for girls 
on the third floor. 

The building in the rear contains only classrooms, with a wide corridor closed by iron gates 
containing recesses for the scholars’ cloaks. It will be noted on the plan how these recesses are 
contrived between the numerous flues for hot air. From this corridor one enters the small block 
containing lavatories, ete. There are a few emall rooms used as studies or museums in connection 
with the classrooms, and there is also a room or alcove fitted for the storage of drawing-boards, an 
important consideration in all such schools, Most of the classrooms are of the ordinary type, but 
there is a large room or theatre for seience teaching, and on the second floor two classrooms can 
be united for lantern lectures, ete., being divided by a movable partition only. 

In a detached building across the playground are a number of rooms used for recreation and 
for social functions. It is not yet the invariable rule to provide these facilities, and indeed they are 
only found in a few cases, but there will probably be a tendency to develop this side of school life in 
the future. Most Continuation Schools include a certain amount of physical drill in their curriculum, 
but only occasionally is a gymnasium provided. More often gymnastic apparatus is fixed in the 
playground, or the gymnasium of some neighbouring Elementary School is borrowed. Bonn is 
exceptional in having a fme gymnasium, 59 feet by 33 feet, with » cloakroom attached. The floor 
is covered with cork lino, which is also extensively used in the classrooms. Above is a large room for 
gumes, eto,, measuring 47 feet by 28 ft., with a rostrum at one end, Adjoining is an alcove for use as 
& reading-room, whence doors open into a cloakroom and into a small kitchen where lieht refreshments 
are prepared for the scholars. 

Most schools huve a “ Scholars’ Association,’ which is run by the scholars themselves and which 
arranges all matters outside the actual scholastic routine. 

Apart from accommodation, there much to arrest the attention of an architect im this fine new 
school. The staircase and the corridors especially are decorated with a freshness of conception and 
an understanding of colour which are apt to be lacking in the stereotyped English school buildme. 

The cost of the building was about £24,000, and of the site about £5,000. The designs were 
prepared by the City Architect. It is worth while mentioning at this pomt that there is no handbook 
on these buildings and that no rules have yet been tabulated. Hence a town desirmg to boild a 
Continuation School sends its Schulrat (Education Officer), its Baurat (Municipal Architect), and a 
deputation from the City Fathers on an expensive and, no doubt, enjoyable tour, visiting all places 
where a Continuation School has been built recently. We are so apt to credit the German nation with 
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being infested with officials and rules that it is pleasant to exonerate it in this ease. In fact, the 
complete lack of any sort of standard or method msde my own work much more diffienle. 

Frankfort-on-Main, the next eity at which I stopped after leaving Bonn, is another example 
where very little trade teaching, comparatively speaking, is done in the Continuation School, ‘The 
population is over 440,000-and there are several Continuation Schools in different districts. 

The girls are all taught, apart from the boys, in an old building in the middle of the town. The 
boys aré not so rigidly separated into Trade, Commercial, and General seetions asin many towns, and 
these three groups are taught together in each district centre. For this purpose there are three 
educational districts—northern, southern, and western. In the first two, modern binldings have heen 
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Fig. 5, Cuwrmar UOMTINT ATION Scwout, FRascronr-on-Marx. 


erected, but in the third the elasges are stil! scattered. the greater number being concentrated in the 
magnificent new Trade School in Moltke Allee. When the third district Continuation School is built, 
probably on a site adjoining the Trade School, the scattered classes will be taught under one roof. 

The Central School for the southern district is situated in the Frankensteinerplatz on a prominent 
corner site overlooking the river. It was built in 1906-8 from ‘the designs of Herr Berg, at a cost of 
£92,200, including equipment, and there are ahout $.500 scholars on the books at the present time. 
The plan (Fig. 6) shows a clever treatment of a corner site, and the ceneral view (Fig. 6) gives some 
idea of the architectural features. 

The main building consists of four full storeys (including the mansard), as well as a basement and 
an attic ; excepting the house on the north for the Director and the carttaker, which is lower. It is a 
frequent practice in these schools to have a combined house of thia sort, the caretaker using the 
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basement with a door into the playground or yard, the Director using the upper part. There are no 
workshops in the school, but with a view to possible future developments the basement has been 
arranged in order to allow of machinery being installed if desired. 

The playground is used jointly by the Continuation School boys and by those of a neighbouring 
Mittelschule. As in the case of most of the schools described in this Report, the external walls are 
faced with rough-east, the dressings are of red sandstone, and the roofs covered with dark red tiles. 

The accommodation consists of 18 classrooms (each 28 feet by 21 feet 8 inches), 8 studies for 
drawing, 2 studies for modelling, 5 small rooms for studies and museums, @ large science classroom, a 





A. Classroom H, Drawing Classroom, €, Care 
takers Hooms (Headmasters House -«bove). 
DD. Heating Apparstus, EF. Porter. F. Headimaster's 
Sindy, G. WaitingHoom, Hi. Clarks, I. Reecrea. 
tian Hoon, ad. Writlog and Heading Hoom, 
Ki Refreshinania. L. Cloaks. ML Laveitories. 


Fie. 6 Cryrnar Cosrinvation Scioo., Paasnront-oz-Marm : Guocep Pioor Pras. 


library anid reading room, a teachers’ common-room, 2 offices for clerks, one for the Director with 
Writing room attached, and a auite of recreation rooms. 

The latter (see Fig. 38) comprise a large room (57 feet by 34 feet) provided with tables for 
guties which can be removed when there is a musical programme or dancing, aa is usual on Sunday 
meht. An open archway, closed at need by a curtain, leads to the reading and writing room (28 feet 
by 21 feet). Both of these rooma oceupy two storeys in height. The walls are panelled in oak to a 
height of about & feet. A stairease in the reading room leads up to the scholars’ library on the first 
floor. The recreation room may be used as an assembly hall, and has o separate entrance in the 
Frankensteinerstrasse, with cloakrooms, lavatories, and a small kitehen, as ut Bonn. 
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Fig. 7. Nournvas Cowriscatios Scaoon, Paassrontr-on-Mat. 
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Figs. Sand 9, SoOnmrHERN CONTINUATION SCHOOL, FRANKFURT-O7x-Mais: Gaouxp & Fis? Floor Plans 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 





Fig. 10, Costistarros Scnoo., Bevorsan, Bangs. 
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Mig. 39 shows the corridors in this school. 

The central district school for the Northern district is situated in the Rohrbachstrasse and was 
built mm 1908-10, at a cost of about £25,000, from the designs of Herr Kanold, formerly the City 
Architect. The school accommodates considerably fewer scholars than the last described and is also 
less interesting as a building (see Figs. 7, 8, and 9), A feature of the scheme is the detached house for the 
Director and the caretaker, connected with the main building by a covered way. Here, again, there 
are no rooms for trade teaching. ‘The accommodation on the two lower floors may he seen from my 
own sketch plans. On the second floor the arrangement resembles that of the first floor, but on the 
top Hoor are two large studios facing north (whereas the classrooms below face south), which ean be 
connected to form an “aula,” or assembly hall, when desired. On this floor also are rooms for cookery 
classes, forming an exception to the Frankfort rule, by which girls are chiefly taught in a separate 
eentral building. 

I also visited the Municipal Trade School in Frankfort, but it is too large and expensive 
& building to be of much use for purposes of comparison. It is trae that a number of Continuation 
scholars m the western district attend classes there, but the building is intended for a more advanced 
type of atudent. 





Another Continuation School where all sections of scholars are tanght under one roof is to be 
at the little town of Bruchsal in Baden, with a population of 15,500 (see Figs.10,11). This building was 
erected in 1911-12 from the designs of the Municipal Architect, at a cost of about £13,000. It is, 
however, impossible to establish any ratio between this figure and the cost of Continuation education 
in the town, a3 classes are also held for advanced students in the evenings, and in manual work for the 
eighth-year elementary scholars in the daytime. The idea of thus combining evening classes with a 
day Continuation School 1s feasible in a small town where the heavy expense of a dual system would be 
prohibitive. 

The Bruchsal school only contains one workshop for Continuation students, besides three for the 
Elementary manual classes as above, and one for the personal use of the caretaker. All these are 
placed inthe basement. The ground floor, as shown on the plan, is devoted to the Commerci iscction, 
and the two upper floors to the Trade section. The latter has 6 classrooms, 6 amall studies or apecimen 
rooms, a science classroom with preparation rooms adjoining, a committee room, and a room for 
clerks, also used asa writing room for visitors. There are no rooms for recreation and social purposes, 
no library or gymnasium, and no assembly hall, but there is one feature which has not been described 
in previons examples and which is (or soon will be) an important feature in every school where there is 
trade teaching. This is the row of exhibition eases In the wide corridor on the north-west, where are 
placed collections of specimens illustrating the various trades taught, and frequently connecting these 
trades with the manufacturing establishments of the town. Further information on point will be 
found on a subsequent page. This school differs, then, from the new buildings at Frankfort and 
Bonn in the absence of recreation rooms and in the provision of exhibition space, and differs from 
most of the new Trade Continuation Schools to be described shortly in the absence of any complete 
system of workshops for practical teaching. 

The plan is simple, and the exterior, as the elevation shows, very attractive, The building stands 
at the end of a new place near the station, surrot nded by trees and by other new public buildings, and. 
a little garden-house, or gazebo, is included in the scheme. Internally, the design and decoration are of 
a high order and everything combines to render this « model for a small Continuation School. 

(To be comtinnwed.) 
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Street, Cowen? Crrden, | 
~ Al thing of feauty v2 a joy for ever, 
fits loveliness increases . . 2” 

In contemplating memonals one ought to 
be reminded at all times of the enduring 
thought that Keats put into such wonderful 
words, for unless a memorial is a thing of 
beauty, enshrining « fine thought, tt defeats 
ita own end andit were better hadits messave 
been left unasid. All through the ages con- 
rivers and makers of monuments have felt 
this; they have spared nothing to give of 
their beat according to the ideals that were 
before their eyes, To what an extent outward 
form changed with changing ideals ia common 
knowledge, but the desire to do honour and to 
perpetuate a memory was ever there. Till the 
mid-nineteenth century brought chaos into 
the arts, beautiful thonght found expression 
in beautiful form: traditions were unbroken, 
‘Those of us who in our travels have stood 
in admiration before countless memvrials he- 
qneathed by the past and have shuddered 
at the appalling banalities of the average 
modem production welcome a book hke this 
lor many reasons, It brings to mind master- 
feces which we have seen at one time or an- 
other, hut of which we had no record on our 
shelves + it hel pa ws toe follow the sequence in 
design, and to put into their proper place 
thousands of examples wloch every architect 
has stored in the back of hie mind * pel it 
brings hope for the future through the large 
number of memorials illustrated in ite pages 
which have heen set up during the last fes 
years when skilled workers have been given 
An opportunity. 

_ War sows crops of memories ; even victory 
15 bought at a proce, and never before at 
sich a terrible price as that exacted by 
modem destructive machinery. Many will 
he the seulptured stones and graven slabs set 
Up in our churches, creat and small, in our 
matket-places and open spaces, when the 
longed-for time of peace comes again. It 
will reat with designers and eraftamen in ull 
manner of materials to. nse to the occasion and, as far 
is in them lies, to see that the tide of spurious imita- 
Hien is stemmed once and for all, This book should 
help them to de it, and the more widely it is read and 
studied the more it should help them to do it, by 
edneating the public mind and by focussing attention 
upon good models, Although Mr. Weaver gives his 
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AND NEW ATT 
vast subject some historical consideration, hie main 
theme is avowedly to assist the modern designer and 
to lead those who are contemplating the erection of 
memoria to look to the artist and craftaman instead 
of to the so-enlled “monumental mason" and the 
trade catalogne. 

In spite of the fact that the hook scarcely merits a 
tithe an compre lenci ve that i may lie: reasonatly 
expected to include all kinds of memorials and monu- 
ments the world over, whereas it is limited m all 
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direotions space not even being found for a Greek 
stele near one end of the chain or a Sussex cast-iron 
tomb elab near the other—it nevertheless conbwiins 
remarkably representative selection of wall memorials 
and tablets of all sorta, of =mall monumenta inside 
buildings and others standing in the open, together 
with suggestive criticism on the decorative methods 
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suitably employed, and especially on the nght use af 
lettering. Monumenta of sarcophagus form sur- 
mounted by effigies, to which clase belong some of the 
moat sumptuous works to be found in churches of 
every land, are stated to be outside the soope of the 
hook, so it in well to accept it for what it contuins 
and not to condemn it for what is omitted. Lf many 
volumes were filled with nothing but examples of 
really fine old] memorials of one kind and another, 
there would still be others worth recordiny loft out, 
Veated with dignity but not too austere to crush the 
human appeal, memorials have been conceived in 





Monae to Bir Jobo Willlats, Tern fla Chore, Londen, 
Jpfis) Pieper [iP 


every vein but the playful: there seems to be no end 
fo the possible combinations af architectural and 
sculptured form and of materials of widely differing 
texture and colour, That modern ones should not he 
Gothic in feeling, unless clearly necessitated by the 
surroundings, is a conclusion which the anthor draws 
and which few will bo disposed to question today, It 
is also brought ont that while there is something 
IncongmMous in setting a Gothic monument im” a 
Classic building, there is not hetesaniy anything 
discordant in the insertion of a Claaaic manument in a 
Gothic building. The epirit of the eternal seems to 
permeste the Classic conception. The French have 
tong excelled] in the translation of Greek Inotives, and 
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in their work and in that of the Neo-Grec school in 
this country probably lies the safest line of develop- 
ment for modern designers to follow where circum- 
stances do not govern the choice of atyle. Chapter XTI, 
on Outdoor Memonals, Military and Civie,” will be 
referred to with profit in these days, but Chapter XIII, 
which deals with churchyard memorials, is one of the 
moet interesting. 

Tt is not pcs Liles here to follow out the many lines 
of thought prompted by a perusal of this book ; it is 
very readable, full of suggestion and sound advice, 
while it is at the same time «a Pentine contribution to 
the understanding of an art which haa too lang been 
sadly misunderstood and neglected in this country, 
It is well timed, excellently printed and illustrated, 
and the price is so moderate, consi dering ita bulk, that 
architects and others may take hope that the day may 
not be far distant when it will he possible for them to 
surround themselves with books which are not only 
companionable but really useful ot the same time. 

ARTHUR Srratrox [F.], F.B.A. _ 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
The Society for the Protection o/ Ancient Buildings, —Thirtye 
eighth Annual! Rrport of the Conn ratte, ol ti ne, PS15. 

On opening this Report we find once again the Prin- 
ciples of the Society as set forth at its foundation in 
1877. This is aa it should he, for principles so 
thoroughly sound in themselves, and so happily ex- 
pressed, cannot be tead too often, and we hope the 
Society will long continue to reprint them, Indeed 
we should like to see each member provided yearly 
with o few copies in leaflet form for judicious distribu- 
Hon among such architects, clergymen and custodians 
of anciwnt montiments pa stand in need af the wine 
instruction this PSsiy 60 lurid ly Convers, That the 
aime of the Society can be rather perversely musunder- 
stood ts shown by the Report of a Committee appointed 
to enquire into the regulation of thanges made m 
ecclesiastical buildings by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, in consequence of represen ta tions 
made by the deputation which wuited upon them: i 
ra13. Th La Committee ems to think that s the etn- 
ployment of a well-known architect " ia an obvicws 
quatantes that work will be carried out in o right 
spirit, whereas it is notorious that professional men of 
high reputation have beer aLITOn ge the worst offenders. 
Their “ very learning "—to borrow a phrase from the 
Society's Principles—"* has been tured into © anare 
to them,” and many of the most misleading historical 
frauds have been produced bv skilled architects, The 
treatment of a venerable monument canrot, wa fely be 
left to any one min, however clever he may be, until 
his stitahility has been carvfully condered by an 
accredited body of educated persons, in various walls 
of life, who appreciate the art of the nast and see the 
Van ty arc esaential dishonesty of trying ti reproduce 
it in a later period. Such ao body is this Society, and 
ita recommendations deserve the most reapectfnl con- 
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sideration. We are therefore sorry to detect in the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Committee a somewhat 
aupercilious tone, indicating a desire on the part of 
these gentlemen to depreciate ideas which they could 
not readily Sndestsl This is unfortunate, as they 
evidently desire to be useful, and make some whole- 
Home recommendations about insistence on faculties 
and due observation of them when granted. Had this 
Committee carefully studied the Society's Principles, 
instead Of quibbling about, the spelling of Mr. Bodley’s 
name, the light might have dawned on them. Their 
enquiry reveals the astounding fact that, out of a list 
of forty churches submitted to the Archbishops by the 
Society as “cases where destructive work had been 
carried out under a faculty since 1896," 11 tirenty-one 
out of the forty cases named no faculty was obtained. 
This certainly ought not to be possible, and the Com- 
mittee rightly recommend that steps should be taken 
to prevent any such scandal in future. One example 
of quite inexcusable destruction relates to Walpole 
St. Andrew, The central mullion of the fifteenth- 
century or early sixteenth-century east window was 
etitirely removed and the tracery altered in order that 


stained glass, having a central picture, might be in- 
serted. This indefensible act of violation appears to 


form. one of a number of cases “ where faculties were 
Obtained and well-known architects were employed.” 
We see, then, how important it is that faculties should 
only be granted by properly advised authorities, and 
thut an architect is not necessarily endowed with dis- 
treet modesty. In one archdensconty we know of, a 
Committee consisting of the Archdeacon, one repre- 
sentative of the local Archmological Society, and a 
member of the local Architectural Society, hos been 
appointed te report to the Chancellor of the Diocese on 
proposals for works at churches. It is quite plain that 
no work should in any case be done without a faculty, 
that all faculties should be literally obeyed, and that 
thost who have the responaihility of granting them 
should receive the best available advice. We feel that 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
thoroughly competent to provide the necessary gui- 
dance, and ite frank recognition that the practical pur- 
poses for which churches exist are of primary import- 
Aner, ond that historical considerations must of 
necessity be ancillary to these, should secure the confi- 
(lence of ecclesiastical authorities, 

Last September the Society enles voured—through 
the American Ambassador—to secure from the Ger- 
man Government an assurance that reasonable respect 
would be shown to works of art in the war area, but 
this right-minded plea was unheeded by those who 


How best to deal with old buildings that have been 


damaged, and to replace those that have been de- 
stroyed, will provide a difficult problem when Peace 
is restored, ‘These matters were discussed at a meet- 
ing in February, which was attended by M. Victor 
Horta, Director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 





tually prevail, We hope he will be 
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Society. Belgium, as we all know, is rich in famous 
architecture, but few of its ancient buildings retain 
their full character, as the Belgians have always “re- 
stored” their worksof art. At the present day M. Horta 
is almost alone in setting his face against this mis- 
guided practicn, but as he is educating the architects 
of the future he ia confident that his views will even- 
ported in his 
efforts to bring hia countrymen to o better way of 
thinking by all who can exercise a little influence of a 
proper kind. MM. Horta alse spoke of the difficulties 
that will anse when the thousands of exiles return to 
Belgium, Homes will have to be provided for these 
afflicted people, and M. Horta thinks the best solution 
will be to build houses of & more or less temporar 
character, This plan would satisfy immediate epi 
and give time for considering how best to set up more 
permanent habitations. M, Horta feels that it ia not 
vosirable that all traces of war should be obliterated, 
and we think he is right, Certain ruined buildings— 
such ad the Cloth Hall at ¥Ypres—may well stand in 
their tragic digmty as abiding monumenta to the in- 
execrable malignity of a systematically ruthless in- 
vader who had noe shadow of an excuse to be in Bel- 
fium at all. M. Horta accepted an invitation to 
become an Honorary Member, and expressed to the 
Society his appreciation of the honour done to him. 
This discussion and exchange of courtesies should 
make for goad. 
_ The Report points out that an increasing number of 
interesting old houses of minor importance have been 
destroyed during recent years, and that consequently 
many towns and villages have lost their distinctive 
character. This ia especially true in the case of old 
cottages and farmhouses whose bedroom accommoda- 
tion and santtary arrangements are inadequate for 
present needs. The chief reason, we believe, is that 
many owners cannot affiond to make the necessary ad- 
justments ina manner worthy of the buildings them- 
selves, and—aniuch as we may regret the disappearance 
of the houses—it is not easy to suggest a remedy in the 
present state of public opimion. 

On an early page of the Society's Report are two 
photographs ; one of some quaint old houses at Selby 
in Yorkshire, the other of a new Post Office which hax 
neurped their ate. Comparison of these makes one 
despair, for the new erection is just about as interesting 
asaroll-topdesk. It may be that the old howses wore 
heyond repair, but there are plenty of architects whe 
could have designed something useful and substantial, 
with feeling and refinement about it, though appa- 
rently the Govermment does not know of their exis- 
tence, We turn with mlief to the next item, which 
records the careful repair of an old cottage at Otford in 
Kent by ite new owner, who is a member of the Society. 
Then comes the announcement that a representative 
of the Society is to sit on the Counal of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. His presence 
will doubtless prevent a certam amount of destruc- 
tion, but we have small hope from Garden Cities, which 
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ure generally very flimay attempts to be sesthetie ~ 
the cheap. 
In the Notes on Cases, which form the body of the 


Report, are two most interesting photographs of the 


interior and exterior of Pawlett Church, Somerset. 
This exceptional building retains features Ulnstrating 
the styles of various periods up to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Certain repairs are to he done to the 
roof of this valuable fabric, but a# those having nights 
in the church have been in consultation with the 
Society's Committee, we are sure that safe methods 
will be emploved. A photograph of Radeot Bridge on 
the Thames shows how a medimval structure has been 
judiciously repaired by an architect member. A new 
lense of useful life has thus been granted to this charm- 
ing survival, A similar service has been done to a lute 
medisval house at Chiddingford, Surrey. In the course 
of this work many interesting features were brought to 
light, and we hope the purchaser and his family will 
long enjoy the home so happily preserved. These 
proofs that appreciation of things is by no means 
extineh are very gratifyiny, A strange contrast to 
this wise conservatism distinguishes (Charlton Kings, in 
Gloucestershire, which was so fortunate as to possess 
an old Churchyard Cross of combined dates in good 
order. This has been cut in two, the past-Reforma- 
tion sundial having been placed on a new base and the 
medinval shait surmounted by a new finial. So, in- 
stead of one genuine historteal relic, the panshionera 
now have two concoctions which are neither one thing 
nor the other. Two more photographs show how the 
porch of Tickhill Church, Yorkshire, has been 
thoroughly degraded by drastic restoration, when all 
that wns needed was a little prophylactic attention. It 

is high time the diocese concerned revised ita faculty 
regulations. 

We exhort all who love our ancient lundmarks and 
the “ hallowed quiets of the past” to become =ub- 
scribing members of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and so strengthen its saving hand. 

8. Perxine Pick [F.}. 





CONSERVATION OF INDIAN BUILDINGS. 

Annual Progra Repert of the Superintendent, Muharmmadan 
and Aritiah Monumenta, Northern Cirrle,  Feop.. fo., 
Alighatad, [Govermment Creas, United Provinces .] 

This volume has the arid appearance inseparable 
from official literature, and consists for the most part 
of schedules, ruled columns, and figures. But it has 
within its womb human as well as archmological 
interest, One hears, with sorrow, of the recent 
death of ** Maulyi Muhammad Shoaib, who had been 
monshi in this office smee August }905," for “ He 
knew his work, and had made many friends“: and 
oné learns with mixed feelings that “ Her Highness 
the Begam of Bhopal has generously offered to 
provide the sum of Rs, 10,000 for repairs to the tomb 
of Zebu-n-nisa at Lahore, but the Local Government 
has heen requested to inform Her Highness that there 
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is considerable doubt as to whether this princess waa 
ever buried at Lahore at all.” 

The Department (of which this volume is a report) 
has spent Rs. 2,19,865 . 0. 4 during the year ending 
Mare pot. This has been devoted mainly to what 
one is pleased to see described as the “ conservation ™ 
(not restoration) of worthy structures ; there has also 
been some judicious rebuilding, some planting and 
* laving-out,” and much excavation and clearing 
away of rubbish. Photographs have been taken, 
measured drawings, of i practical type, made and 
listed, and a collection of antiquit-es is being formed 
at Delhi. Some description of these treasures is 
given, and | quote the inscription from a presentation 
sword, 1214, a8 @ suggestion to grateful municipali- 
ties : “ This chief sword had the honour of (hestowal 
from his Majesty Shah Abbas, may God pery 
his Country and Kingdom, on ‘the slave: * Ali 
Mardin Khin. On the face of the blade: * Pious 
ejaculations,” ” 

A phrase in the report, “6 seats of the Mughal 
pattern have béen provided,’ is unpleasantly sue 
geative, and one does not like the expression  weadi- 
cation of vegetation from buildings,” but the seats 
need not necessarily have been chosen from a cata- 
logue after the manner of town councils here, and the 

“veovtution " is probably a ruthless undergrowth, 
and not the kindly lichen of our northern lands, 

There is little sign of conscientious “ scraping” im 
the photographs, and queations of pointing are dealt 
with as of real interest, One reads that in the minar 
at Alan-d-din “the new rubble is set back from the 
ald to distinguish old from new,” also in the repels 

of “* Pietra dura " work no chippi of the 

work is permitted, immense care is taken't in preparing 
and fitting the missing inlay, and no less than nine 
separate ingredients are used i in making the 
Great insistence is laid on * the surroundings of build- 
ings being made pleasant.” “Chains” of buildings 
easily got at are thought out for the convenience of 
travellers, and means are taken that buildings off the 
beaten track are as mach cared for as (to use the plinmse 
of the report) “ their more accessible brethren. 

The photographs at the end of the report are 
naturally one of tts most interesting features, and the 
interest is immensely increased by their being 1 
in patrs—before and after conservation. Pintos a7 
are of the gatdens of the Taj Mahal at Bs, jer Uoar 

“ ywegetation “in the shape of crowding 
trees line been removed, and new trees Ra to 
compose with the building, formality is proper 
mamtaned, and there ia much paving in a 
straight paths (unfortunately of an unpleasingly 
jointiess and cement-like appearance). 

Plate 14 shows part of the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Lahore; external plaster bas been removed (as 
from Staple Inn)exposing certain “jali” work ma cor 
belled oriel. This work, a stone, lace-like fret m place 
of glass, is of interest, but one questions the wisdom 
of attempting to “ replace what is missing.” 
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Plates 4-39 indicate very extensive work at 
Delhi, Purana, Tila (Indrapat), The great arched 
surrounding walls, before almost amorphous, have 
heen cleared, unobtrusively restored, and made more 
mteresting as well as permanent; but why should 
all the picturesque assembly of small buildings in the 
enclosure have been cleared away by the Civil Authori- 
Hes, even if“ the rank which Indrapat takes among 
the monuments of Delhi demanded that its interior 
should not be a matter of reproach"! Some of 
these erections had a distinctly architectural character 
(notably a little Italian-like logeia), and detracted no 
more from the dignity of their alder brethren than the 
clustering Renaissance houses do from the cathedrals 
of backward Continental towns. Still, generally speak- 
ing, the work of the ie at a seems done with 
sympathy—much is revealed of fair arch and carved 
plinth once hidden in rubbish, permanence is given 
to things worth keeping, and there is no restoration 
_ after the “ eetongs “manner of Viollet-le-Duc, 

The author of the report makes no offensive claim 
to official omniscience, and on page 27 he frankly 
states that “ It is not known why the construction 
of a cookhouse, servants’ quarters, and stable for the 
Superintendent, Taj and government gardens at Agra, 
at # cost of Rs. 2.545, haa been charged to the 
archmological fonds.” 

Hersert G. Inpenson | ¥’.|. 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES, 
Noncomformiat Church Architecture. An Kesey by Ronald P. 
Jones, M.A. Oron., Architect, With 12 Jilustrations, 8a. 
Lond. 1914, Price la. 6d. [The Lindsey Press, 5 Bavcr 
Street, Strand, WC.) 

The title of this little book, “* Noneonformist Church 
hiteeture,” ig perhaps somewhat more comprehen- 
sive than the contents of the work justify, as much of 
the text and all the illustrations are devoted to the 
consideration of those buildings erected hy the Uni- 
tariain branch of Noneonformity, The author de- 
scribes in an interesting and lucid manner some of the 
Unitarian churches built in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and his remarks and suggestions upon 
the design of the present-day church are very practi- 
cal, and might be studied with advantage by those 

who have to do with this clasa of work. 

The book is clearly printed and the illustrations 
well chosen, those of the earlier chapels at Stanning- 
ton ancl Ipswich bemny particularly good. Both these 
buildings, externally and internally, fully express the 
purpose of their erection, which the nineteenth- 
century work illustrated does not so clearly show. 

Probably to 4 printer's error is due the statement 
on page 28° That an eruption of Doric and [onic 
portions took place indiscriminately on churches, 
assembly rooms, etc.” The mistake ia, however, a 
fairly apt deseription—the Doric and Tonic portioves 
are too often only isolated * portions ” of the buildings 
of that tin. 





W. G, Horsemwax, Licentiate. 
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R.1.B.A, Record of Honour: Fifteenth List. 


Killed in Aetion. 

Esouss, Erato, 2nd Lieut., 15th West Yorkshire 
Regiment, attached 18th Manchester Regiment. 
Killed in action at the Dardanelles on the ith 
Angust. Aged twenty4even. 

Lieut. English wae the son of Mr. C. W. Engliah, Lidentiate 
LBA. He was «a Student at the Eoole dea Beaux. Arte anil 
pupil of Monsieur J, L, Paacal, 

Wounded and Mentioned in Dispatches. 

Arutyern, Witttam Haroun [Student], Lieut., R.E., 
attached I71lst Mining Company. Wounded at 
Festubert, 12th May. Mentioned for gallant and 
distmguished service in the field in Sir John 
French's dispatch of Slat May. 

Wownded, 

GinirriTH, Guonwy HK. [Licentiate], Lieut. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. Wounded on 25th January, and 
atill on sick leave. ‘ 

Honan, Marraew [4.], Captain, 10th Bn. South 
Lancashire Regiment. Wounded at the Dar- 


danelles. 
The following is the Fifteenth List of Members, 
Licentiates and Students enlisted in the Army or 
Navy for the period of the War, the total to date being 
44 Fellows, 325 Associates, 16] Licentiates, 209 
Students, 2 Hon, Associates : 
ASHOCIATEA, 
Birds, 8. B.: Lieut., T2nd Canadian Seaforth Highlanders, 
Brewerton, F. A.; 2nd Gieut., 31st Enst Lance, BE. 
Gaunt, O,: Lient., 4iet Bde. AC, RLP_A. 
Lontles, L. A.: Royal Engineers. 
Phipp, R.A. Hyatt: 10th Bo. King’s Own E.L. 
: OL T.: 47th Be. Canadian Fore, 
Smith, H, N.: Lieuwt., R.E. 
Stone, H. Waloott: 2nd Lient., Wreeox Div., BE. 
Wigeell, Norman: 3rd (4. B."s (Canadian Force}. 
Wratten, E. L; 2)1(C. of L.) Field Ambulance BAM. 
LICENTIATES. 
Hall, J. Lockwood: Lieut., South African Engineering Corpa. 
Jane, W.: Captain, BLE. oul A 
Lister, T. G.: Lat Bn. Monmouthahire Regt. 
Lovegrove, Gilbert H.: HAC. 
Urphoot, Burnett N. H.: 2nd Lieut, Royal Engineers. 
Waite, BR. A.: Royal Engineers. 
Webster, David: Lieut., 53nd Bn. Canadian Forpes, 
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STUD eNTS. 
Brown, T. L. : 2nd Lient., 15th Bn. Northumberiand Fusiliers. 
Hillyer, W. H.z Licut., B.E. 
Johnston, W. C.: 4th Bn., Border Regt. 
Lister, H..A.: ROAMLC. 
Commissions in the Royal Engineers. 

An opportunity has arisen for architects (under 40 
years of age) to obtaim commissions in the Fortress 
Royal Engineers. Enquiries should be addressed to 
C. Stanley Peach, Eag., Sub-Commandant, 4th Bn. 
(Architeects’) Central London Regt. Volunteers, 18 
Tufton Street, Weatminster, 5.W. 

Architects’ War Memorial. 

Tn response to the President's request at the Annual 
Meeting (p. 337) a large number of names have been 
sent in and have been entered on the Reeord of Archi- 
tects on War Service, The numbers now amount to 
over 1,600, and include architects in practice, ther 
assistants and pupils, and teachers and students of the 
architectural schools. Definite proposals are before 
the Council for the perpetuation of these names by in- 
scribing them in a permanent form on panels to be 
fixed on the walls of the staircase leading to the 
Library at No, 9 Conduit Street, 

The War Office and Architects’ Services. 

Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Architects’ War Committee, writes :— 

My attention has been called to a reply given by Mr, 
Tennant, Under-Secretary of State for War, to a question 
concerning the use which the War Office has made of archi- 
tecta’ services. 

Mr, Tennant ia re 1 to have said that “the offer of 
servier by the Royal Institute of British Architects to assist in 
any work carried out by the War Department was not moeived 
until May 1915, when the greater part of the work of erecting 
wooden huts for the troope had been finished, hence com- 

tively little advantage could be gained by the War 
Department availing iteelf of the offer.” jen 

As this statement is incorrect, and I find has already given 
rise to considerable misunderstanding, | beg to make the 
following statement of the facts ;— 

A complete offer of the services of all member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeota and of other mombers of the 
architectural profession, waa made to His Majesty's (rovern- 
ment on September 11th, 1914, in a letter from the Architects’ 
War Committes addressed to the Right Hon. J. A. Pease, P.C., 
M.P., the Minister authorised to deal with euch offers. It waa 
acknowledged by Mr. Pease on September 14, 1914, and the 
War Committee waa informed thot the letter waa being 
forwarded to other Government Departments and that if an 
opportunity of utilising the help offered arose, a further com- 
munication would be sent. 

On September 23nd a letter was received] from the War 
Office, F.W.4, dated September 25rd, 1914, in which it ja 
wtated that the writer is commanded by the Army Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter of the Lith containing 
the offer of service of mombera of the Royal Institute of 
Briti#h Architecta and other en of the architectural 
profession, and stating that the Army Council much appre: 
cintes the patricticm which has prompted the offer which has 
been noted for future consideration. 

From these letters it-is manifest that the offer waa in the 
hands of the Dey twhich Mr. Tennant represent in 
September 1914, at o time when the work of the huts had 
hardly been commenced, and not in May 1915, when the 

er part of the work bad been completed os stated by 
Lt. Tennant. 


28 dug. 1015 


The following letter from the President appeared in 
The Times of the 19th inat. : 

S1n,—Will you allow me to draw attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary War Savings Committee 
that “ No one should build a house for himself at this time,” 
and that “ Decorations and enlargements should be cut 
down as much as possible.” | 

At the first glance this advice will seem admirable, 
especially to those in no way connected with building 
work; but I venture to think that, if carried too far, it 
miy have disastrous: and perhaps unforeseen effects, 
Economy is impressed on all classes of the community in 
order that they may by their savings help to pay for the 
war. A strong point in our financial position ia that even 
during war time our industries are kept going so far aa 

waible, and thus everyone is able, more or lesa, to pay 


way. 
To atop all but absolutely necessary building would no 
doubt keep money in the pockets ot Sean able perhaps to 
afford a modest and prudent ex iture in house building, 
lec ng, but it would entirely deprive 
of all means of liveli a very large number of people 
beyond military age and with no aptitude for munition 
making or other definite war work, even if it could be 
found for them. These men must inevitably become 4 
burden on the community, and consequently what is saved 
in one direction is lost in another. Almost everyone con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with building work already 
finds his income greatly reduced, indeed in some cases the 
vanishing point is almost in sight, and if work of this 
nature ceases entirely complete ruin is inevitable. It may 
be that this suggested further restriction of expenditure is 
absolutely necessury, amd if eo, there is mo doubt that the 
position will be faced with fortitude and 

All T ask is that before the suggestion, which will really 
have the force of « command, ia made officinlly, we may 
have an assurance that the Committee have had the benefit - 
of the experience of those conversant with the matter in 
has been most carefully considered.— Yours faithfully, 

Exxest Newtos, President B.A. 

Civic Survey of Greater London: A War Relief Measure. 

It will be remembered that at the outhreak of the 
War the Royal Institute of British Architects called 
meeting of architects representative of the whole pro- 
feasion to diacuse the situation, and that this meeting 
decided to form the Architects’ War Committee, with 
the President of the Institute, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.RLA., as Chairman, The question of unemploy- 
ment caused by the War was referred to an Employ- 
nent Committee, which appointed a sub-committee tu 
suggest some scheme of employment the outcome of 
which should be of permanent value to the com- 
munity. Their deliberations resulted in o pre 
hensive and far-reaching scheme for the promotion of 
Civie Surveys in all the more densely populated dis- 
tricta of the country. A clear exposition of the aim 
and methods of » Civic Development Survey a8 con- 
templated hy the sub-committee will be found in 4 
Paper by the Director-General, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
read at the Institute last December and publishe 
in this Jovrnan on $th January, p. 107. ‘The 





CIVIC SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON: A WAR RELIEF MEASURE 






ot ed box ties, a memorial Was addresse 
to the Professional Classes Sub-Committee of ‘the 
Government Committee for the Prevention and 
Relief of Distress, appealing for a grant to enable a 
scheme of Civic Surveys to be set on foot, the respon- 
sibility for the work to be in the hands of a committee 
made up of representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architecta, Architects’ War Committee, 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, Surveyors’ [nstitu- 
tion, Professional Classes War Relief Council, National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, Garden Cities 
& Town Planning Association, Town Planning Insti- 


tute, London Society, and other bodies whose services 


may be of value. 

The appeal had a favourable response ; the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned Civic Surveys i in ee districts— 
viz., Greater London, South Lancashire, and South 
Yorks, and has made a tote ata ent of £1,000 
for the work. The disbursement of the funds is in 
the hands of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
acting with other Professional Relief Societies. 

The Royal Institute had already made itself respon- 
sible for the expenses of the War Committee, and is 
now providing accommodation for the work of the 
Civie Survey of Greater London. On the 19th July 
actual work was started in the old Council room 
adjoining the Institute Reading Room, and arrange- 
ments have since been made for the accommodation 
of workers in one of the spacious galleries on the 
ground floor of the Institute premises. On the 
ord Auguat the work was transferred to this gallery, 
and at the first meeting of the new workers a short 
deseription of the aims andl scope of the Survey wox 
given by the Hon. Director 3 Greater London, 
Mr, A. R. Jemmett: 

The scheme of the Civic Survey of Greater London 
is devised for the purpose of collecting and recording 
(as for os possible in diagrammatic or graphic form) 
Bite comprehensively arranging statistics and facts of 

ndon ns it exists to-day, and so providing 
naan tt manner easily followed and understood all the 
information interesting and useful to any person con- 
cerned with the control, deve , or understand- 
ing of all matters pertaining to jreater London. It is 
a fact that a vast amount of valuable information 
accumulated by experts lies buried away in blue-books 
and archives quite out of reach of the ordinary 
citizen. The results of labour quietly and conscien- 
tiously devoted to research and codification onght not 
to be left to crumble and decay in obscurity, parti- 
cilorly as human energy ia awakening to the import- 
ance of future development of town and country, upon 
which aubject these ecu have such an important 


Chi tude and importance of the work of the 
Givis Suipviy-ia.ao ativious thas is ban bi ibs very: une. 


fulness attracted many architects of established repu- 
tation. Publie bodies and the public generally may 
some day be grateful for the war which has remotely 





led to the gathering together for this work of men ” 
specially trained, whom in times of peace it would 
have been impossible to commandeer for such labour. 
The work to be done in collecting and arranging 
includes correcting and bringing up to date all that 
has so far been done; and it is hoped to add an 
additional charm to the work, when completed, by 
giving it an wathetic quality worthy of the profession 
af architecture. Since the work started much infor- 
mation has been collected by visiting heads of de- 
aghast and focal councils, and by enlisting the 
sympathy of officials, which has always been freely 
bestowed, it being quickly recognised that the Civic 
Survey scheme does not trench on the preserves of any 
existing society, or disturb any vested interests, but 
seeks only to deal with things as they are, not as they 
were or will be. The fact that many of the workers 
are personally acquainted with officials and experts 
enables much mformation to be collected without 
friction and with scarcely any loss of time and eneryy 
on formality and routine. The immense variety of 
the work makes it easy for the directors to discriminate 
between the workers and to see that each man is given 
the kind of work to which he is best inclined and fitted. 
The ‘ready help and courtesy afforded by the 
officials of the various bodies associated in the work 
has stimulated happy co-operation and good feeling 
among all those engaged m it. All who take the 
pains to understand the scheme must recognise thet, 
apart from its value as a basis for town planning, 
it is & labour of far-reaching utility. 


Reinforced Concrete Constroction: L.C.C. Regulations. 

The Bmlding Acts Committee of the London 
County Council gave in a Report dated 28th June 
the following account of the proceedings leading up 
to the application to the Local Government Board for 


allowance of the Regulations prepared by the Council 
respecting the nae of reinforced concrete in buildings ; 

On 2let November, 1911, the Council, under the authority 
conferred on it by section 23 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1909, made Regulations with respect to 
the construction of buildings. wholly or partly of reinforced 
concrete. The Regulations were prepared after consultation 
with the Institution of Civil Enginerrs, the Royal Institute of 
Britieh Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Concrete 
Institute, and other associations and committees interested in 
the matter. The Regulations pearls Li made by the 
Council were submitted to the Local Government Board for 
allowance. After prolonged negotiations with the Board a 
revised draft of the Regulations was prepared, and the Council 
on 2th June, 19135, made ations in accordance with thie 
draft, The amended Ri tions wer submitted to the 
Boar! for allowance, and i In wooormdance with the provisione 
of the Act the four institutions before mentioned were in- 
formed of the Council's intention td apply for the allowance 

the Board. Further negotiations have taken place with 
the Hoard and the institutions, and mumerous jons for 
modifications in the have been reerived. We 
think that a number of these su i ight be 
adopted, and we h sctsivaest “J meer: gre yet VE 
a revised set of Regulations. Local Government Board 
has stated that in its opinion the | ations as now amended 
might properly be allowed, and the Royal Inetitute of British 
Architects haa placed on record ite opinion of the great value 


Bi 
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of the Regulations to architects not only in London but 
throughont the whole af the Empire. 

The Regulations as now amended are less onerous than 
those made on 24th June, 1915, and more in line with the 
Regulations made on Qist November, 1911. Lf aa the result 
af 1 gained during the next few yoars it should be 
found that alterationg are desimble there ehoulll be no 
difficulty in modifying the Regulations. 

In addition to the notier required by section 235 (4) of the 
Act to be given to the above-mentioned institutions, the Local 
Government Board desires that, ae in the ease of by-laws to 
which section 184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies, 
nitice should be advertised in one or more Lomaion newspapers, 
preferably daily popers, and in one of the technica) papers 
riroulating amongst persona professionally or commercially 
interested of alfected. Thr Board also desires that a pore of 
the Rerulations may be deposited for inspection at the offices 
of the Counell for a clear calemlar month after the publication 
of tho advertizemente and before the eubmission of the 
application to the Board for the allowance: of the Regulations. 


Payment for Preparation of Designs where Building 


At the instance of the RLB.A. Practice Standing 


Committee the attention of the Council of the Roval 
Institute of the Architects of Treland was called to the 
unsatisfactory conditions attaching to the appoit- 
ment of an architect under the Kingstown Urban Dis- 
trict Council which had been advertised in the public 
press, The appointment was in connection with a 
housing scheme estimated to provide 274 habitations, 
and the architect's duties were to include preparation 
of all plans and specifications, supervision of the work 
of erection, attendance at all Local Government Board 
Inquiries and meetings of the Council and Committees, 
and preparation of documents for the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry and for carrving out the scheme, 
“ata fee, to cover all the work, of 24 per cent. on the 
accepted contract.” Tt was stipulated that “in the 
event of the scheme being altered or not sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board, or abandoned altogether 
or in part, then no fees whatever shall be payable to 
the architect save for that part of the scheme gone on 
with by the Council and completed.” 

A deputation from the Institute of Ireland waited 
upon the Housing Committee and urged such modifi- 
cation of the conditions as would secure to the archi- 
tect a fee of 5 per cent. on the typical house of each 
group. This, they explained, would preserve the 
5 per cent. principle, and would mean only a very 
trifling increase in fees, As regards the provision that 
no fees be paid on abandoned work, its manifest in- 
justice was pointed out, and the deputation asked for 
an alteration of the clause so aa bo ensure payment of a 
reasonable fee in case of abandonment of a scheme for 
which designs had been prepared. — | 

The deputation hoped that their representations 
had been favourably received, but have been disap- 
pointed to find in the Revised Conditions since issued 
that while per cent. on each typical house has been 
agreed to, the COMmUnission OTL Te} vetition work has bern 
reduced to 2 per cent. Further, as regards aban- 
douned work, the only concession granted is that the 
Urban Council * may consider a reasonable claim for 
money expended by the architect.” 
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In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the Revised 
Conditions, the Council of the Institute of Ireland have 
a Resolution recommending members not to 
apply for the appointment, or, in the event of their 
having done so, to withdraw their application. The 
terms of the Resolution have been communicated to 
the Town Clerk, Kingstown, and to every member of 
the Institute of Treland. 

It is hoped that the stand taken by the profession in 
Ireland against these unfair conditions will have the 
steadfast support of their brethren in other parts of the 
kingdom, and that members of the R.I.B.A, and its 
Allied Societies will refram from applying for the 
position until the conditions are rcuted. 


The Artists’ War Relief Exhibition at the R.1.B A. 

Several more drawings and paintings have been 
added to the Artists’ War Relief Exhibition since Mr. 
Walter Millard's notice m the last mane of the JoURNAL, 
The interest of the collection ia greatly enhanced by 
the new exhibits, among them being works by Messrs. 
Philip H. Calderon, Gordon Hake, Penley, Van 
Bloemen, Leslie Wilkinson, W. Hilton Nash, R. 
Wilson, Matthew Dawson, Edgar Wood, W. J. 
Palmer Jones, the Hon. Alice Maud and Mrs. Walter 
Millard, For the information of any who have 
missed previous notices it may he repeated that 
the Exhibition is for the benefit of painters and 
architects whose ordinary work has come to a stand- 
still owing to the War, and that the pictures come 
under two categories—{1) Works presented to be 
sold for the benefit of the Relief Funds, and (2) works 
sent to be sold for the benefit of their authors, Many 
of them are of very high merit, but all are moderate in 
price, some being offered at a figure that would seem 
to be much below their real value, Among the 
exhibits are examples of Sir Ernest George's etehing= 
about which Ruskin wrote so enthusiastically mm @ 
long distant past. So far, sales have been gratifyimely 
HuMerons. 


Night Duty at St. Paul's: Architect Volunteers Wanted. 
To the Editor, Joursat R.LB.A.— 

St,—lt may perhaps not be known that at the 
request of the Dean and Chapter of St, Paul's and of 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the Surveyor to the Fabric, 
certain architects have undertaken to watch the 
Cathedral, with the object of extinguishing fires that 
might be caused by aerial bombs. During the winter 
months it will be necessary to obtain more help, and 
we should be glad if any members of the R.1.B.A. who 
will yolunteer for one whole or two half-nights a week, 
will communicate with Mr. J. EB. Drower, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. It is hoped that the 
watch of this national monument may be undertaken 
by members of the architectural profession. It will 
be necessary to secure another 120 volunteers. 
(Signed) Crom ©. Brewer, Percy E, Newron. 

W. Corvis Grees. Water Tarrer. 
J. E. Drowen. Lawnesxce A. TURNER. 
F.C. Eves, 





The Godwin Bursary Report, 1914. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By Marts §. Briaes [A.], Godwin Bursar. 
(Continued from page 476.) 
TV. 
Tee Puaxxinc or Trane Conrmvation Scuoot Bumprxas. 

The four buildings considered in the last chapter are al) used for Continuation School purposes in » 
general. But, as has been said, in the majority of German towns the Commercial section is separated 
from the Trade section, and often the General section also forms a separate division; while the education 
of girls has not yet become important enough to justify any special expenditure on buildings, Of 
these sections the Trade Schools for bovs are nnquestionably the most important, for they require more 
special accommodation and equipment than any of the others. A Trade Continuation School, it will 
be remembervd, is intended solely or primarily for boys compulsorily educated by the municipality 
between the ages of 14 and 17 or 14.and 18. It may thus be differentiated from a Technical School as 
we know it, beeause the latter is essentially voluntary in eharacter, has no age limit, and does not 
usually include in its curriculum such subjects as writing, commercial arithmetic, or *' biirgerlbunde.” 
A Technical School is usually oecupied in the daytime by boys whose parents can afford to pay 
considerable fees, or by the holders of scholarships, and in the evening by appreritices and the 
ambitious or diligent of all ages. A Continuation School, on the other hand, isa day school for boys 
of all ranks who attend for only two half-days per week, and must be differently organised in many 
ways. Frequently evening classes in trade subjects are held ina Trade Continuation School, and 
less frequently day classes for advanced students also, but in all large erties the tendency is to 
provide entirely separate buildings for the Contimuation acholars. In the ten examples next to be 
described it will be possible to trace the various stages in the evolution of the Trade Continuation 
School, culminating in the magnificent building in Vienna. 





The Trade Continuation School in the street known as Am Krokentor, at Magdeburg, representa 
the simplest form of all, for here the trade teaching is éntirely theoretical and no workshops are 
provided for practical work. The building (Fig. 12) 1s neither beautiful nor modern nor partieu- 
larly efficient in plan. It was erected so long ago as 1902-4 by the City Architect, and forms -part 
of a huge block including the Building and Engineermg Schools, which is said to have cost m all 
£130,000, It is, however, entirely distinet and has no internal communication with those institutions. 
All the 65,000 pupils now on the books are Compulsory Continuation scholars, In addition to the 
basement, which is occupied by a caretakers rooms. heating and ventilating plant, eycle-room, ete., 
there are four floors in full use, and the very unsuitable attic has more recently been requisitioned, 
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Here are found the classes for painters, confectioners, amd tailors, who are taught a certam amount of 
practical work uniler most undesirable conditions with the minimum of light and ventilation. The 
four principal floors contain 18 large and 7 small classrooms, a science room, an assembly hall or 
music room, and the administrative rooms shown on the plan. There are no recreation rooms, 
library, reading room, gymuiasiom or exhibition facilities, nor is there a house for the Director on 
the premises. Cloaks are hung im the classrooms and gas is the only illuminant. It will thus be seen 
that so important a city as Magdeburg, with a population of 292,000, is behind the times in the matter 


of a Continuation School building, although, of course, many large German towns are in worse plight. 
The Commercial Continuation Sehool in this city has already been mentioned. 
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ETCH FLAN OF FIEST FLOOR By Mm 3: Bes 
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My next example, the Trade Continuation School at Strassburg, is a step towards the fully-equipped 
workshop sehool (see Figs. 15, 14), It waa built in 1909-10 from the designs of the City Architect, 
Herr Beblo, and eost about £10,500, including the necessary equipment and a certam amount of 
machinery for the prnters’ workshop. Here are taught about 1,000 of the total number of 8,000 
Continuation scholars in the eity, which has a population of over 180,000. The building trades are 
grouped in a wing of an old Elementary School, the general classes are sealtered about the city In 
various Elementary Schools, and the school for Conndeernial atholars has been mentioned on @ 
previous page. At this Trade School in the Baldungstrasse, fairly centrally situated, are taught all 
trades except those connected’ with building. 

The building appeared to me to be the most economically constructed and designed of any thit 
I visited, and as such has a special claim on our attention. This economy 1s partly explained by the 
fact that only one trade—the printing industry—has been provided with a workshop, which 
marked D on the prinetpal floor plan (Fig. 14), Besides the basement, there are three floors fully 
utilised for teaching and administrative purposes, and the attie floor is partially oecupied. The 
corridors on each floor are continued into the adjoinmg buildings of the Strasshurg Handwerkskammer, 
which forms one architectural whole with the Trade Continuation Sehool (Fig. 18). The two 
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rooms for confectioners and 
waiters are nominally workshops, 
but the equipment 14 very simple, 
the latter having merely a large 
dining table for demonstrations. 
There are also 12 classrooms, o 
studio for drawing, ascience class- 
room, and rooms for the Director 
and teachers. In the basement 
are «a flat for the caretaker, a 
workshop for manual traming in 
general, and another workshop 
for repairs. The exterior is very 
simply treated with rough-cast 
and stone dressings, and the in- 
ternal decorations are severely 
plain in character, 
It is generally considered 
that the working of the Trade 
Continuation School may be seen 
ut its best in the great city of 
Munich, with a population of over 
630,000. This is undoubtedly 
because Dr. Kerschenstemer, the 
Schulrat of the city, has been 
the pioneer of the movement, ani 
has thereby attamed a more than 
Ruropean reputation. From all 
parts of the world there is & 
constant stream of educationists 
to Munich to stady his 
methods. Munich has 
led the way in the 
matter of definite yora- | 
tional teaching and has 
naturally played a most 
important part in the 
development of the - 
workshop-school. The 
system in vojue does 
nol, however, favour 
one great central school 
for all trades, but rather 
a division of the city 
into districts, a8 at 
Frankfort. The more 


common trades{such as * SS Nasa ey. He 
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joiners, engineers, mechanics, bakers, ete.) are tanght at several centres, the remainder at one centre 
only, There are two larze buildings solely used by Trade Continuation scholars—ie., in the 
Pranckhstrasse and the Liebherrstrasse, which I shall deseribe in detail shortly—and also four annexes 
or wings for trade continuation school teaching attached to other school buildings, which will be 
considered at the end of the present chapter. In addition to these six centres there are numerous 
scattered classes for minor trades, as well as for the general seetion and for girls. A very large school 
is now being erected in Deroystrasse, adjoining the Pranckhstrasse school, at a cost of about £75,000, 
from the designs of Herr Hans Griissel, one of the city architects, This will eventually supersede 
several of the smaller centres and will be especially devoted to the various trades connected with 
building. It will be realised that the dislocation of employers’ work caused by apprentices zomg to: 
school for two half-days a week is increased if the school is situated at a great distance from the scholar’s 
place of employment, so that the problem is to 
provide local schools for the large trades and 
central schools for the small trades as well as 
large trades. 

The first to be built of the central schools 
i in the Liebherrstrasse, a somewhat shabby 
street in a working-class quarter near the river. 
It was designed by Herr Grissel, and cost 
£19,750 for building and £7,500 for equipment. 
At present there are 1,296 scholars on the books. 
The date is 1903-5 (sea Figs. 16 and 17). Five 
floors, including the basement, are fully utilised, 
and also a large portion of the attic: In the 
basement, besides the usual heating and yenti- 
lating plant, ete., are two very large workshops 
for the wood and metal trades respectively, and 
one shghtly smaller for stovemakers, ate, Each 
has o good teacher’s room attached. On the 
proud floor are workshops for sadidlers, up- 
holsterers, bookbinders and glaziers combined, 
and coopers, with small museums or studies, 
and apartments for the caretaker. On the firat 
floor are 5 classrooms, the assembly hall, 
Thrector’s room with waiting room, a con- 
ference or committee room, and two rooms for 
teachers; on the second floor 6 classrooms, & 
library, and a room for teachers ; on the third floor 6 classrooma, a workshop for watchmakers, and 
room for teachers; on the top floor (partly in the roof} a science classroom for druggists with a 
laboratory and dark room attached, two studios for drawing, and a room for teachers. Compared 
with the examples previouély cited, this school. shows a preat advance in the matter of workshops, 
but it is antiquated m comparison with later buildings, and the sanitary accommodation—among 
other features—is out of date, The exterior is now shabby in appearance, partly owing to its sur- 
roundings, and the internal eourt is little better than a backyard. The internal details and decorations 
lack the refinement and taste of the new schools in Frankfort or Bonn, nor is the lighting adequate. 
The assembly hall is large and extends to two storeys in height, 

The Trade Continuation School in the Pranckhstrasse (F igs. 18-90) was erected in 1905-6 from 
the desiens of Baurat Robert Rehlen, at a cost of £24,900 for the building and about £9,000 for equip- 
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ment, In 1913 there were 2,628 names on the books, all being Compulsory Continuation scholars. 
This school is probably the most familiar to English educationists of any in Germany, for it is the 
one to which every visitor to Munich is taken, and it has been illustrated in a recent English book. 
Its handsome exterior in stone, rough-cast, and red tiles (Fig. 18), and ite well-equipped workrooms 
have earned for it this exceptional notoriety. It is divided into two sections for purposes of organt- 
sation, one including what are called the “ graphic " industries (¢.g., printing, bookbinding, lithography, 
ete.), the other a variety of trades requiring elaborate machinery anid equipment, 
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The whole of the six floors, including basoment and roof, are fully utilized. The plan of the 
building is unusually simple, forming a rectangular block 155 ft. by 66 ft., divided by a central 
corridor into two equal portions. The only projection is the large gable on the south, but there is 
a long engineering workshop on the nerth at basement level and a eyele house in the playground at 
ground-level. The playground, by the way, belongs to an adjoming élementary school, and is 


fenced off from the Continuation School yard (see Fig. 19). 
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In the basement, besides the usual heating and ventilating plant, lavatories, aud various store- 
rooms, are the workshops for the metal trades. The engine-room or machine-room on the north ts 
unusually large, being 100 ft. by 14 ft., with a teachers’ room attached. Vourteen students can work 
here simultaneously, and there are 10 machines of various kinds. Adjoining this room, but im the 
main building, is the mechanics’ workshop, 65 ft. by 23 ft., aceommodating 15 students, and at the 
south-west angle of the building is a foundry for 12 stadents. Another large workshop on this floor, also 
65 ft. by 28 ft., is devoted to what the Germans call by the convenient name of “installations ~ (¢.., 
installations of gas, electric light, plumbing, hot water, ete.). On the ground floor is a slightly larger 
workshop for joiners and woodworkers generally, for 16 students. Both this room and the mechanics: 





Fig. 18. PRaxcemeraasax, Mesicu, 


room have excellent collections of models, and specimens of material in separate rooms which ure 
practically departmental museums. This foor also contains a workshop for sculptors and plasterers, 
a lecture room for physics with laboratory, ete., attached, a room for teachers, and apartments for 
the caretaker. 

Qn the first floor ure a large assembly hall, a directors’ room with Wiliting-room and clerks’ 
office, a library for the staff and another for the scholars; a room for teachers, and 4 class-rooms- 

On the second Hoor are a chemical laboratory with preparation room and 5 class-rooms. On 
the third floor are workrooms for lithocraphers, tinsmiths, and saddlers, a large studio for drawing, 
and 4clyssrooms. The top floor, in the roof, iz occupied by workroome for the printing and photographic 
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trades. ‘The three printing rooms each accommodate 15 students, and contam among other appliances 
u hand press, two electric presses, and a paper-cutting machine. Each classroom accommodates 55 
students and measures 29 ft. 6 m. by 238 ft. 

The building is very simply decorated throughout, and one notices the absence of glazed tilme 
and faience, so usual in the most modern schools. But from the point of view of general design and 
equipment it must have profoundly influenced all succeeding Trade Continuation Schools. 

The smaller district sehools in Manich will be desenbed shortly, and the Commercial Continuation 
School in Rosenthal hes already been mentioned. | | 


The Trade Continuation School at Stuttgart (Figs. 21 to 23) was erected im 1910-11, and is 
situated in Weimarstrasse. Unlike the eight new buildings already described im detail, rt was designed 
hy an architect in private practice, Herr Willy Graf, who was successful in a competition limited to 
Stuttgart architects. The cost of the building was about £25,000, and of the equipment about 
£3,000. There are 2,159 Compulsory Coutinuation scholars now on the books, but the school is also 
used by «a large number of voluntary students who attend in the evenings. The plan is simple and 
economical. Al the five floors are fully utilised, and there # no basement. The long projecting 
wing at the back, with north and south light, has the former aspect reserved for a suite of classrooms. 
the south side bemg occupied by a wide corridor with aleoves formed by a series of exhibition eases. 
The latter feature, already mentioned in connettion with the Bruchsal school, has m this case actually 
been made an architectural element im the design ‘see fig. 24), and opens up new possibilities. Its 
importance from an educational point of view cannot be exaggerated. A reference to the plan, 
which is of necessity more detailed than my own sketeh-plans of other schools, shows the great thick-- 
ness of wall required to permit of ventilating flues, and also the way in which that thickness is utilised 
for cloak-cupboards, ete. 

On the ground floor are 4 workshops for the metal trades, 1 for modellers. the heating aud 
ventilating plant, a wash-kitehen, and acycle-room. On the first floor are 2 workshops for mechanics, 
2 for urt metal workers, 1 for electrical workers, and | for scalpturs, 5 small rooms for teachers, and 
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apartments for the caretaker. On the second 
Hoor are 3 classrooms for mechanics, I for 
“fine mechanics, | for joiners, 1 for piano 
and organ binlders, 3 administrative roums, 
} srnall rooms for teachers. and a library. On 
the third floor are classrooms for upholsterers, 
compositors, printers, bookbinders, saddlers, 4 
amall rooms for teachers, a scholars’ library 
and reading room, and a« studio for general 
drawing. On the fourth floor, which is partly 
in the roof, are 2 large studios for painters and 
decorators, a top-lit studio for lithographers, 
another for electrical workers, a large science 
room with preparation rooms attached, and 1 
small room for teachers. 

Other features of the plan are the spacious 
and almost extravagant staircase and the lava- 
tones, approached through an open lobby or 
loggia, which is, however, made far too prominent 
on the exterior (see Fig. 22). 


a i - cu 





At Chemnitz in Saxony, a rapidly increas- 
ing sity with a population of 800,000, a new 
Trade Continuation School (Figs. 24 and 45) 
has recently been built for the followig trades, amongst others: upholsterers, decorators, shoe- 
mukers, weavers, confectioners, sculptors, photographers, painters, bookbinders, printers, joiners, 
watchmakers, smiths, carriage-builders, mechanies, engineers, and metal-workers generally. The 
nti ber of these scholars amounts to about 4.00) at the present time. The remaming scholars in 
the Trade seotion and the whole 
of those in the Commercial see- 
tion, meat in the old biking 
previously mentioned. 

The new school was com- 
pleted in 1912 from the designs 
of the City Architect at a cost of 
£29,000, including equipment, 
and i situated) in the Prome- 
nadenstrasse, The plan is 
simple, hut not very economical, 
and the external design is very 
attractive. Between this build- 
img and a large Realachule 
adjoining is a pleasant littl 
publie earden. The surrouni- 
ings in general do not suggest o 
large industrial ity, Rein- 
forced conerete is largely vsed 
in the construct on—#y., in Fin, 23. Tranes ScuHoon. Sturranr: Exmiiriox Oomupbon. 
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floors, statreases, and the sides of the mansard roof. The total accommodation comprises 10 
classrooms, 2 studios for freehand drawing, 10 rooms for technical drawing, 11 trace workshops, and 10 
small rooms for teachers and for the storage of models, also rooms for the Director and his clerks, 
common room for teachers, apartments for two earetakers in the basement, and evele-rooimn, heating 
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and ventilating plant, ete.,in the basement, The classrooms generally measure 33 {t. by 19 ft. Sim. 
the drawing classrooms 40 ft. by 23 ft., and the standard height of rooms is 18 ft. There is a 
scienee classroom fitted as a leeture-theatre. ‘Throughout the building the equipment is admirable, 
ond many novel appliances are to be seen. 
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The use of the Trade School at Dortmund in Westphalia (Figs. 26, 27) tt by no means confined 
to Compulsory Continuation acholars, though they constitute the majority of the students. Ont of 
$,400 names on the books at the present time 600 are voluntary trade and art students of an advanced 
type and of both sexes, the remainder bemg hoys in the Continuation classes. The present building 
in the Brugmannstrasse was completed in 1910 from the designs of Baurat Kullng at a cost of about 
£51,000, but owing to the very rapid growth of the city, with a population of 241,000, a much larger 
scheme has hecome necessary. ‘Che Continuation é¢holars ure to be transferred from the present 
school to. a new building now in course of erection. The latter only forms part of a huge block of 
educational buildings which is expected to cast £175,000 (exclusive of the existing Trade School), 
and will alao include a Realschule, « Mittelschule, and a Commercial School. It is a common practice 
in Germany to group schools of vanious types on one large site, which certainly tends to produce a good 
effect architectually. When the new huildings are completed the present Trade Sehool will be occapied 





Frio: 26 Taank Contixvation Scnoo., Donruceap, WESTPHALIA. 


by voluntary students only. The plan is unusual, the workshops being built out in a long wing 
in the playground, whereby a good north light is obtained. A detached house for the Director ocettpes 
the south-west angle of the site, and is connected with the Director's study on the second floor by 
means of a small bridge, In the playground is installed gvmmnastic apparatus. On the ground floor, 
hesidea baths, lavatories, heating and ventilating plant, ete., are 7 workshops for mechanics, metal- 
workers, and wagzon-builders ; for furniture makers; for bricklayers and masons; for painters: for 
modellers: for wood carvers; und for stone carvers. On the first floor are 2 large workshops for wood 
workers (joiners, earriage builders, ete.), 1 drawing classroom for joiners, | classroom for the building 
trades, 1 drawing classroom for building trades, 1 general drawing-classroom, 1 ¢lassroom for 
électrical workers and 2 workrooma for “ installations,” also apartments for a caretaker, and 
for the heating-apparatus attendant on a mezzanine floor above. On the second floor are a suite of 
6 administrative rooms, meluding a library; 1 workroom each for saddlers, for the tailors and clothing 
trades, for bookbmdera; 1 classroom for building trades; 1 drawing classroom each for metal- 
workers and mechanics ; for the building trades ; and a general drawimg classroom. 

On the third and fourth floors, which do not extend over the east wing containing the workshops. 
are a large assembly ball, an exhibition room adjoining, 1 workroom each for photographers und 
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for the book-produetion trades; 1 drawing classroom each for plant drawing, for figure drawing, and 
for decorative drawing ; u chemical laboratory ; a lecture theatre for physics and chemistry: and 11 
small studios for decorators, In all, 42 rooms are provided for teaching purposes. 
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The elevations externally are finished in rough-east with stone dressmgs, and the roof is covered 
with pantiles. The building has suffered from the coal-laden atmosphere and appears somewhat dingy, 
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but is certainly one of the best schools of the kind in the country. Concrete has been extensively 
used in the internal construction. 

The most recent school which I visited in Germany was that at Karlsrohe (Wigs. 25,29), which has 
not yet been formally opened and was not completed when I saw itm April, 1914. The building was, 
however, practically finished and jomery was being fixed. Like the fine school at Stuttgart, this school 
was designed byanarchitect «+ + eae * 
in private practice and won ) 
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£75,000, exelusive of equip- 
ment, and the number of 
scholars accommotlated at 
one time is said to be 1,800, 
The cramped and irregular 
natureotthe site has enabled 
the architect todisplay some 
skill in planning. At the out- 
setit wasintended to provide 
both Commercial and Trade 
sections within the bunild- 
ing, and this fact explains 
the principle of the plan. 
Towards Adlerstrasse are 
arranged the suite of ad- 
ministrative rooms on the 
first floor, with the prineipal 
entrance through a spacious 
vestibule to a broad stair- 
case, Towards the north ts 
arranged a fine row of class- _ 
rooms, all marnificently lit, _ gg EATS 7 
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tween the bases of these pilasters are placed the areas lighting the workshops m the basement. On the 
south it was intended to pluce the Commercial Continuation School, with its own staircase, lavatories, 
etc.,a3 shown on the plan. But the subsequent decision of the authorities to utilise the new building for 
trade classes only and to transfer all the Commercial classes to the old Trade School has destroyed 
the raison i'éire of this feature, It is w broad and simple design, and, moreover, singularly economical 
in muny respects. Externally the elevations perhaps err on the side of severity, but are of uw 
refined and academic character well suited to their purpose, and are faced with a light-coloured stone. 
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The basement contams the heating and ventilating plant, a evele room, a ¢vmmasium, a bath, and 
a lone range of workshops on the north, The ground floor ia chiefly occupied by clasarooms, except 
for the central entrance-hall on the west. The first floor, as shown on the plan, is also devoted to 
classrooms, but contains in addition the administrative rooms as well as-a library and a museum. 
On the second floor the chemistry rooms occupy the south front, the electrical room the south-west 
angle, the physics leeture-theatre and luboratory, the space above the exhibition room, and a large 
lectore-rooim the central position on the weat. The remainder of the second floor consists of class- 
rooms as before, On the third floor are a number of rooms for drawing, photographic studios and 
workrooms, and rooms for nature-stody. In the roof over the west wing is the carpenters workshop. 
The height from floor to floor of the various storeys is 14 feet T inches. 

In the courtyard is « dwelling-house for two caretakers and their families, with a joint laundry in 





Fi. 39. Taank Centisvation Scooo., KRaatantur. 


the basement. The feature in the centre of the courtyard is apparently a small fempietto standing in a 
fountain, but in reality it serves the purpose of a fresh-air inlet for the ventilating system. 

The most elaborately equipped Trade Continuation Schools that I visited were, however, not in 
Germany bot in Austna, where very similar conditions to those of Germany obtain in regard to the 
system of education. In the little manufacturing town of Aussig, in Northern Bohemia, pieturesquely 
situated in the valley of the Elbe, with 4 rapidly-increasing population of about 40,000, a school was 
built in 1908-10 for those engaged in the metal-trades (see Figs, $9 and 31). Here are taught ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths, coppersmuths, tmemiths, mechanics, file-eutters, fitters, grinders, founders, 
pattern-makers, gas-fitters, electricians, opticians and watchmakers. The remuiming Trade scholars 
are taught in an old Elementary School, and there is also a Commercial School for the Commercial 
scholars. 

The new school is also used by more advanced students, there being about $0 of these as compared 
with 400 Continuation eeholars, and itis quite full, In faet an extension has been projected. The plans 
were prepared by Herr Leohner, an architect in the service of the Austrian Government at Vienna, but 
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for the external elevation a local architect was employed by the municipality. The coat of the building 
amounted to £27,100, and the equipment, which is still not quite complete, has amounted to £6.250 to 
dute. 

The buildings form three distinct blocks, one being the Director's house, a comfortable detached 
villa. The others are devoted to theatrical and to practical teaching respectively. ‘The former is four 
storeys high, including the basement, which is partly above eround-level owing to the steep slope of the 
site. In the basement is one classroom, a drawing-floor for shipwrights, a teachers’ room, varions 
cellars and apartments for the caretaker. On the ground floor ure two laboratories, a MiNselm, 
science classroom, a small chemical laboratory with preparation rooms, ete. On the first floor are 
4 classrooms, an engineering museum, 3 small teachers’ rooms, a small room for interviewing parents, 
ete., and various administrative rooms. On the second floor are 5 classrooms, a shiphuilding museum, 
1 small teacher's room, a scholars’ library, and a teachers’ library. ‘This school is fitted with modern 
¢loakrooms and lavatories and has a small service lift. 

The workshop bnilding is one storey high, and its arrangement is best understood by a reference 
to the plan (Fig. 31). The outside dimensions are 155 feet by 100 fest, plus a projecting boiler house. 
The construction is entirely of retnforeed conerete. ‘The tall chimney adjoinme is about 100 feet 
high. A machine room or engine room, 90 feet by 40 feet by 16 feet 6 inches high, oceupies the central 
position, with a smith’s room at one enil and a foundry at the other. On the north are workshops 
ior shipbuilders, electricians, and patternmakers. On the south are 14 small rooms for storage and 
administrative purposes. On the east are bathe, w.c.'s, cloakrooms, ate. 

From the above facts rt will be realised that the Aussig Sehool is, comparatively. very @xpenarve, 
and it must be borne in mind that it only containa students of engineering and the allied trades. The 
equpment throughont is admirable, and reflects great credit on Herr Reimoser, the Dhrector, to whom 
T owe the plans accompanying this deseription. 
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CHRONICLE. 
R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Sixteenth List. 
Killed om Acton. 

Puiiis, Hexey Caannes | Licentiate), Rifle Brigade : 
until recentiy stated to be missing, but now 
reported to have been killed in action on 26th 
April. Aged 46 years. 

Mr. Pullin served o foor-years’ term of articles with Mr. F. Pd 
Wade [F.], and remained in hia offiee as assistant for Hix 
years. He afterwards nasisted other architects, chiefly in 
London and Brighton, and did competition and other small 
works on hia own account. 

Wounded. 

Kink, Aunerr E. [F.), Lieut,-Colone!l commanding 
Tth Bn, West Yorks Regiment. Wounded in the 
trenches in France on 28th August. In hospital 
in London and progressing favourably. 

Greco, Cacm [Student], 2nd Lieut.. 10th Bn 
Hampshire Regiment. Wounded in Gallipol on 
10th August. In hospital at Alexandria and 
progressing favourably. 

Rinwey, Bast. Warre [Student], Captain, 7th South 
Lancashire Regiment. Wounded in the trenches 
in Flanders on 3rd September, Now in England 
and going on well. 

RKiptey, Georrrey Winwias [4.], Lieut., éth Royal 
Sussex Regiment (brother of Capt. B. W. Ridley 
above mentioned). Wounded in the Dardanelles 

' on 15th Angust, and sent home. Recovering, 
and hopes to return to the Front very shortly. 

Prre, Ropeer Wriaiam [Student], Lance-Corp., RE. 
(son of Mr. W, A. Pite [F.]. Seriously wounded 
in Gallipoli on Tth August. In hospital at Carro 

Died on Service. 

Diexex, Anoensey | Licentiate], Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Drake Battalion. Died 12th September. 
Newly enlisted in the Army or Navy. 

The following is the Sixteenth List of Members, 
Liventiates, and Students who huve joined H.M. Forces 
for the period of the War, the total to date being 45 
Fellows, 334 Associates, 165 Licentiates, and 212 
Students : 

FEeciow. 
Sladdin, T. A.: Liewt., Army Service Corps- 


501 


ASSiMTLATES, ‘ 

Beare, Josiaa C : 2nd Liewt., Hante {Portress) h.E 
Cole, L. E.: 2nd Lieut, [ith Bo. King’s Own Yortshire TL 
Cope, G. A.: 2nd Lient., Cornwall T.G.A. 
Fitzgerald, G.E.: Natal Light Horse. 
Ingram, T. FP. Army Service Corps, M.T. 
Myer, Val.: Adjutant, R.E. 
Smith, Frank W. : @nd Lieut.. 3/2 Weasex RE. 
Stubba, E W.: RAM. (7) 
Waghorn, Stanley: Sab-Lieut., RXR. 
Chaikin, Benjamin: 2nd London Sanitary Coy. 
Chalmers, Frank BR. : 2nd London Sanitary Coy. 
Cran, John, Jr.: Active Service, German &.-W. Africu. 
Newton, Perey G.: Royal Engineers. 
Gry, G. H.: Qad Lieat., R.E. 
Lister, H. A. : BLA. MLC 
Willan, W. 8.: BLN.AS. 

Honours, Promotions, and Appotntinente, 

Major HL Phillipe Fleteher [F.], of the Middlesex Hussars, 
brother and partner of Mr. Banister Fietober (F.], haa been 
awarded the Croz de (Guerre upon the recommendation of 
Admiral Dartige Fournet, of the French Mediterranean 
Squadron... Major Fletcher was pecially lent to the Ariation 
Maritime ae Military Observer, and for the last four_-months 
has been employed making aerial reconnaissancea of Turkish 
oxitions from the coast, and seeping Soaes on munition 
Fics in Asia Minor, Syrin and Arabia, His services ar 
mentioned as follows in the Admiral’s Ordre du Jowr :— 

* Le View-Amiral commandant la Je eecaddre porte A onde 
da jour de Veseadre— . 

“Le Major H. Phillips Fletcher, Middlesex Hossars (Let 
County of London Yeomanry), et le Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Destrem, pilote aviateur, pour le aang-froid, fe calme et: les 
(umlités profestonnelles dont ily ont fait preuves an cours de 
diverses meconnnisannces, et notamment da l'action dirigé 
contre Je Pont de Chikaldéré le 20 Aoiit, ot au-deseu de 
Beyrouth, Aley et Aire Sogar, le 21 Aott, pendant lesquelles 
ila ont éte en butte au fey de linfanterie et dee mitraillenses 
ennimies, dont les balles ont attemnt leur apparel, | 

(Signed) *L. Danian pg Fovryrer.” 
w School 


of Architenture, and now serving a2 Captain on the Staff of the 


French Army, waa gazetted on the 4th August Igst a# a Koight 
of the Legian of Honour. 
The following promotions and appointments have 
been gazetted -— 
Godman, Capt. C. R. B. [ivrentiot), to Major, 4th Royal 
Sussex Hegt 
Hillyer, Lieut. W. H. oie to Capt., KLE. | 
Searle, Lieut. Sydnay (4.], to Lieut.-Commander, B.N.V-R. 
Phi p R A. Hyatt [.4.], Lieut. King’s Own EH. Lancaster 
Coleridge, P. H. [8.], Lieut., 16th Sherwood Foresters. 
Wobster, Seret. Frank C. [4.), Lieut., Army Oninance 
Dept 
Coleridge, J.D). (Eieentiate), Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. | 
Charlewoord, ia. [S.]. 2nd Lient,, 4th Northumberland 


Fusiliers. : 
Godwin, W. Hubert [4.], 2nd Lient., RE. 


Grellier, Cecil [.], and Lieut., 10th hire Regt. 
Norris, Leslie try ae | 


Wheeler, C. W.-F. [A.], 2nd Lieut., Army Service Oorps. 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, Direetor of the British School at Rome, 


is serving with the British Ambulance Unit organised for 
service in Italy by the British Red Croaa Society. The Unit, 
which consists of 55 officers and men, with 20 ambulances and 
five other oars, crossed the Channel last month. and travelled 
by road through France and across the Alpe to Turin. 
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R.LB.A. Sessional Papers, 1915-16. 
movramime for the fortheomme Session of the 
institute includes the reading of the following 
Papers : 

Nov. 15.—" A Ministry for Architectore and the Ministry of 
Architecture,” by Profeszeor W. BR. Lethaby [F.]). 
Thee, 13,—" A War Hospital in France,” by T. E. Eccles [F.|. 
Jan, 17-—* pe Housing of the Labouring Classes,” by Barry 


r LF.}. | 
Feb, ae Work of Philip Webh,” by W. Curtis Green 





[F.} 
Mar, 15.— Stocco: Ite Uses ond Abuses in the External 
Treatment of Buildings,” by Edward Warren, F.S.A, [F.]. 


with ae A. Building for London,” by H. D, Searles- 


Vood | F.}. | 
Ape. 10.—* Decori Urbium,” by Professor A. Beresford 


Pite [F.). 
May 15: a lish Domestic Architecture from 1780," by 
A. E. Richardson [F.] 


Council Appomtments to Standing Committees. 
_ The following :, a to the four Standing 
Committees have been made by the Council under 
By-Law 51: 

Aut.—H. P. Burke Downing [F.]; Harry Redfern [¥.); 
Harry Sie [F.]; Raymond Unwin [F4 Wow Webb ret 

Lrresatvene—H. (1. [bberson [F.)]; A. BR. Jommett [?.]3 
Herbert A. Satehell [FL]; H. AH. Wigglesworth [F.]; C. FE, 
Sayer (Al.j. 

Paactice.—W, G, Hunt [F.); Alan E. Munby [¥.]; 
Sydney Perks, FSA. [F.]; W. Gillbee Scott [F.]; W. Henry 
‘bite | F’.} 

Screxson— Ernest Flint [F.|; Osborn C. Hillk {F.]; N. 0. 
Searle [4.]; © E Varndell (4.); Herbert A. Welch [4-1 


In the House of Commons lust week Mr, G. A, 
Toncne, Member for North Islington, asked the 
Under-Secretary for War if in January of this year, 
on its being known that men were wanted for hut 
work in France, the War Office were reminded of the 
offer of the services of the architectural profession 
made through the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects in September 1914, and how many men nomi- 
nated by the Institute or its President were thereupon 
appointed to workin France. Mr. Touche also wished 
to know (a) Lf the offer of the services of architects 
made through the President of the Institute in May 
1915, which it was stated the War Office had not 
availed themselves of because the greater part of the 
work was then finished, was supplementary to previows 
offers, and was submitted after hearing that many 
huts had been badly placed and badly built, with the 
hope of ebsabaige: anything of the kind in the future ; 
(4) [fa formal offer of the services of the architectural 
profession waa received through the R.I.B.A, in Bep- 
tember 1914, and if any steps were taken by the War 
Office at that time to avail themselves of the services 
of competent men so offered ; (c) [fin October 1914, 
or shortly afterwards, the names of about 40 men, 
selected with great care aa suitable for Supervising 
certain military works then under consideration, were 
submitted to the War Office by or on behalf of the 
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R.1.B.A., and whether the services of any, and if #0 
how many, of these skilled men were thereupon 
utilised ; (@) If the Under-Secretary for War would 
state the total momber of men whose services had heen 
employed by the War Office arising out of the original 
and subsequent offers of the K.B.A. to supply com- 
petent men for every kind of work connected with 
the profession. 

Mr. Texwaxt replied; Offers were made by archi- 
tects, and names of gentlemen selected by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were submitted to the 
War Office in November, but for the building of the 
large hutted camps in the British Isles and for work 
in France civil engineers rather than architects were 
needed, The huts in all cases followed typical plans, 
oA bee by the already existing technical staff at the 
War Office, copies being distributed to various local 
Officers, There was consequently con —aratively 
amall seope for designing. But the local prol tema of 
water supply, sewerage, lighting, etc., which varied it 
every case and were in some cases of great magnitude, 
were such as appertain to the engineering profeszion, 
and experts in these branches were engaged in various 
places to supplement the technical staff at headquar- 
ters and in varions commands. About ten gentlemen 
who were members of the R.IB.A. were so appointed. 
as fur as can be traced, but none of these were in the 
list submitted in November by the Institute. As far 
is the quality of the hutted camps is concerned, the 
Army Couneil invited the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers to appomt a committee of mnspee- 
tion, This was done, and a strong voluntary com- 
mittee, with the President as chairman, visited all the 
large comps in the early part of this year, while they 
were still under construction, They dealt with ide- 
fign, construction, materials and adaptation to sites, 
though not with any purely military questions, anid 
the views they expressed supported the action taken 
by the War Office generally in respect of the givantic 
task with which they were confronted last vear. As 
far as the R.I.B.A, is concerned, it may be said that, 
having regard to the requirements of the public ser- 
vies, and the enormous number of offers received 
from other institutions and individuals, the Institute 
received a due share of attention and of Appalntments. 


British Institutions and Alien Enemy Members. 
The Council of the [ron and Stee) Institute, with a 

view to the avoidance of possible future difficulties. 
are proposing the adoption of a new by-law for their 
Institute as follows: “ In the event of a state of war 
existing between Cireat Britain and any other country 
or State, all members, honorary members, anid 
honorary vice-presidents who shall be subjects of such 
enemy country or State shall forthwith cease to he 
members, honorary members, or honorary vice-pre-- 
sidents of the Institute, but they may, if the Council 
thinks fit, be reinstated after the termination of the 
war.” 


DR. STUBBEN ON GERMANY'S “ NATURAL WAR OBJECTS * 


Herr Stiibben on Germany's “ Natural War Objects.” 
Dr: Hermann Stihben, the Berlin architect—a 
member of the Comité Permanent International des 
Architectes, well-known in connection with the meet- 
ings of the International Congresses of Archttecta, and 
one of the Corresponding Members of the Institute 
whose names the Council have decided to delete from 
the RLB.A. Karexnan—writing on Germany's war 
nima in the Kalnische Zeng, says — 
For the securing of the western frontier Belgiom and North- 
em Froce come first for our consideration. Apart from 
certain Tectifications of the frontier, there can be no question 


of annexing them. A military contrel by Germany over thee 
ri  itietien and the Flemish coast will be perfectly 


compatible with the inner independence of Belgium; but 
France, in order to get her territorizs back, will have to pay 
a heavy indemnity in money and colonies. The user 
improvement of the Austro-[talian and Hungaro-Serbian fro 
Gers will also be necessary, In adctition, the punishment. of 
ltaly for her unparalleled faithleseness, and of Serbia for the 
Serajero murders, form aleo natural war objects. As for 
England, she ja secure behind the backs of her Allies, but in 
any ease what we shall exact from her—the return of the 
German colonics, the freedom of the seas, a0 far at least na the 
indemnity of private property at see is concerned, and, Inatly, 
a war indemnity of many millions—will not be dangerous to 
the national existence of the Biitiah Empire. 


R.1.8.A. Belgian Architectural Records Sub-Committee - 


The Belgian Architectural Records Sub-Committee 
Jepende? by the Literature Standing Committee en 
the 25th February have held six meetings. In response 
to the appeal made in the Press by the RIB.A. Presi- 
dent for gifts of records and illustrations of Belgian 
architecture, the gifts indicated below have been 
accepted by the Committee and received to date :— 

1 Mr. Exwssr Swars (Chorley Wood): : 
“ Flemish Relics,” by F. G. Stephens | 1666). 
“ Belgium,” by Emerson Tennent (1614). 
ee es et oe oo 
I prints ' pre, Amdenarte, ar, Antwerp, 
irik S kod Salis, 
2. Mise M. C. Warre (Sevenoaks): 
Plan af Antwerp, 2 view books, 
Catalogue of Wiertz Museum, Brossele (L591). 
3. Mr. Sroxny Haun (Oxford) ; : 
Wild's “ Etchings in Belgium " (2nd series, 1856). 
4. Mr. M. 'T. G. Wavacey (Spitalfields) : 
4 prints of Waterloo and Remi. 
5. Mra. Borers (Harrow) 
. 





arrow) : 
14 amall photos af Antwerp, Malinos and Brussels. 
Mr. We. Woopwatp, PARLBA: ) 
9] mounted Photogres of Antwerp, Audenarde, Bruges, 
Brussel, Louvain, Malines, Ostend and Tournai. 
7. Mr. Fnenk. Rogers (New Cross} : | 
* Holland and Belgium,” by Van Kampen (%.D.}. 
& Mise Onmey (Hendon): 
Print of Tower of Cathedral, Malines. 
& Mr. W. BH. Wintiamson (Cricklewood) : 
S emall photographs of Furnes and La Panne. 
10. Mr. T. Wavren Surrn (Bushey Heath): 
Photo of painting of Li¢ge by Van Hove. 
tl. Mr. 0. EB. Gurrrox: 
oe “Belgium " (1894) and “ Northern France ™ 
(E99). 


12. Miss Viewer Bawwets (Bristol) : 
3. Mr. A. T. Roverrsox (Cricklewood): 
4 small photographs of Bruges and Ypres. 
14. Mix M. Catnurecon (Durham): 
Print of Antwerp. 
15. Mr. L. V. Jaws (Shepherd's Bush) : 
4 small photos of Furnes. 
16. Mr. V. Teroets (Croydon): 
Belgium Uluatrated ™ (1914). 
17. Mr. Gino, KH. Keen (ifracombe) : 
1 posteard view of Furnes, 1 print of Bruges. 
16. Mies E. Fecnowes (Wokingham) : 
15 amall photos of Furnes, Dixmode, Diest, and Nieuport. 
19. Sir Resear CGeonor, ALBA, FR. ELA : 
7 original sketches in Malines and Antwerp, 
30. Mr. Wanrer Mittanp, A.B.LB.A.: 
8S sheets of drawings, photoe and prints of buildings in 
Aersehot, Antwerp, Audenarle, Fh Bruseela, 


Courtral, Damme, Dinant, Ghent, Huy, i¢ge, Malines, 
Tournai, Villers and Ypres (with y aketohes from 


places ooteide Belgium). 
Water-colour (original) of the rood-sereen at Dixmuele, 
Mra. Vatrouas (Nevern Road, &.W,): 
16 photes of Dinant, Ypres, Louvain, Antwerp, ete. 
Mise ( Arronmos (Osford) 
4 photos of Furnes. 
Mrs. Lawronn (Eastbourne) : 
? prints by Prout, of Ghent and Rouen. 
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a4. Mr. Hatsey Recanno, F.E.LBA.: 
16 photographs of Antwerp, Audenarde, B Brussela, 
Ghent, Louvain, Ypres (also 7 photes of rma}. 


Mre. Ruvan Dowkin (Reigute); 

4 photographs of Mons and Bruges. 

M. FP. Barrcen (of Ypres, now at Lick): 
4 Mew Souvenirs d°¥ prea” (N.D, recent). 
Mr, T. laoxMowomn ; 

Guide-book to Ypres. 

Mr. C. Wowtnen Sarre, FLL BA. : 

5 original sketches of Bruges and Danme. 

The Committee have declined several offers of gifts, 
vither because duplicates of the books or prints 
offered were already in the Library, or because they 
were not of the architectural character aimed at in 
forming the collection. 

Special appeals have been made to leading archi- 
tects by individual members of the Committee, and 
the result has been to obtain some valuable original 
sketches. It will, however, he noticed that there is 
a lack of illustrations of many of the amaller towns— 
Termonde, Hal, Poperinghe, Tongres, Lierre and 
Alost not being represented at all; and many others 
—such as Courtrai, Aerschot and Dinant—very in- 
adequately. | 

The books, photographs and prints presented as 4 
result of the President’s appeal, supplemented by 
purchases as necessary, will eventually be embodied 
in the RLB.A. Library, and as soon a practicable « 
separate card index of references to architecture in 
Belgium will be prepared, so that illustrations and 
Jescriptions of any building may be found with the 
minimum of effort. 

It is therefore desirable that any members of the 
Institute who are willing to present to the Committee 
any books, photographs, measured drawings, aketches, 
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old town-plans, local guide-books, or old prints 
illustrating the historic architecture of Belgium (espe- 
cally of the smaller towns) should send their gifts to 
the Hon, Sec. of the Belgian Architectural Records 
Sub-Committee at the RBA. as soon as possible. 
Mantix 8. Bricos [4.1], 


Senmember, 1915. Hon. Seeretary. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Serbian Government has presented to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museam and to the British public the 
marble torso of Strahinié Ban, by Ivan MeStrovid, in 
proof of their appreciation of the intereat shown in the 
recent exhibition of his work. The torso is on view in 
the Central Hall of the Museum: the remainder of the 
Exiulition is now closed. 


THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES. 

The chief work of the Artists’ Rifles is to train 
officers, The fact ix not a0 well known as it might be. 
No Territorial Corps has o finer history. For nine 
yeirs in succession they proved themselves, at the 
Royal Naval and Military Tournament, the champions 
in bayonet fighting, first of the Auxiliary and after- 
wards of the Territorial Forces. In 1905 it was sug- 

ested that the winners of the Navy and Army 
hayouet fighting competition should have a special 
combat with the winners of the Auxiliary Soria 
competition——the Artists. The Artiste won, 

They landed in the firing line in France last autumn. 
Sir John French then took them back to Headquarters 
to form a School of Instruction, The men were 
guzetted to different regiments in the firing line and 
distinguished themselves aa officers, Eleven members 
of the Corps have been mentioned in despatches, and 
seven have been awarded the Military Cross for 
“ conspicdous gallantry and devotion to duty," whilst 
all have gained the praise of their superior officers, 

The total number of commissions gained by mem- 
bers of the Artists exceeds 1,600, and out of this 
nuniber over 500 have been gazetted to Regular 
regiments. At the start (according to Sir John 
French's despateh of 2nd February, 1915) the training 
school in France was ablo to turn out officers at the 
rate of 75 a month, This has since been increased to 
100. It must be remembered that these men are 
gazetted from the School of Instruction alone and that 
many commissions are gained by men in England 
before they ever get to France. 

The Third Battalion of the Artists’ Rifles is in 
training at a picturesque Essex camp under Lieut.- 
Colonel Shirley, an Instructor at Sandhurst for five 
years, assisted by a staff of officers many of whom 
have been on the Western front during the early 
months of the campaign. The men go through an 
extremely interesting course. There are special 
courses n Field Kngineermg, Signalling, Map Making, 
and the Machine Gun, under experts in the different 
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subjects. The men live as ordinary soldiers do, and 
the “fatigue " work of the Corps is carried out en- 
firely by them. Practically all the Officers and all the 
N,C.0."s have been through the ranks of the Artista. 
The Corps is open to educated men of all professions 
and pursuits. ‘The connection between the architee- 
tural profession and the Artiste is well known, and 
there are members known in art, music and literature, 
commercial men, engineers, famous sportsmen and 
men from overseas who, in pre-war days, were pro- 
spectors, miners, ranchers, and fruit-farmers, At the 
Corps’ Headquartera in Duke's Road, Euston, the 
recruits are prepared for camp life. There are capable 
officers and N.C.O.'s, and the newly-enlisted man ix 
quickly versed in the art of drilling. mr 
The stay in London is quite brief, but by the time 
the recruit joins the Battalion in camp he knows all 
the rudiments of drill and is able in a short time to 
delve further into the mysteries of a soldier's training. 
The camp is never unpleasantly overcrowded, for the 
obvious reason that men are constantly being gazetted 
to other regiments. Itis a difficult matter to regulate 
the supply and demand, but Colonel Shirley has ap- 
parently succeeded toa high degree. No man receives 
useless training, and so soon as he is efficient he is. 
permitted to take his departure in order to accept 
commission. Trained as a soldier first and as an_ 
officer afterwards, lie becomes a man who is sought 
after by Commanding Officers with vacancies in their 
commissioned ranks, The name “ Artist ia 4 magic 
word: it is the “ open sesame" to many a military 
door that would otherwise be closed. And it is only 
natural, Ont in France and in the Dardanelles 
artist-officers are winning honour for themselves and 
honour for their regiments, and their men will follow 
them anywhere, for an Artist appreciates a soldier's 
difficulties and knows exactly what he has to endure. 
T. Haroip Huawes [.4.}. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
2 Gray's Jan Square, WiC. 18 Sept., 1915, 
To the Editor, Jouxnat R.LB.A..— 

Str,—I¢ will no doubt be of interest to many 
members of the Institute to know of the recent 
publication by the Artists’ Rifles of a Regimental Roll 
of Honour. | | 
_ [tis well known that upon the arrival of the corps 
in France in November last it was appointer by Sir 
John French as « training corps for young officers, and 
since that date over 1,600 men have been appointed — 
to Commissions in regiments of the Regular Army, and 
in the new armies, ete. 

The Roll, which is in a convenient book form, can 
be seen at the Library of the RLLB.A., and copies may 
be obtained at a cost of 6d. each (to cover SA tiyttt of 
siemens from any Orderly Room of the three 
Battalions, or by remitting the cost to the Officer 
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Commanding, Administrative Unit, Duke's Road, 
N.W.—Your obedient servant, 
Genatp C, Horstey [F) 





Architectural Organisation in the Future. 
To the Editor, Jocexat R.1.BA.— 

Dear Sin.—As the great War develops, bidding fair 
(or foul) to be much prolonged, it becomes increasingly 
evident that architects, above the members of all 
other classes; have been most hardly hit and were 
least prepared to resist the blows. Had we read 
history aright, we ought to have had prevision of what 
was to happen when war should come, for we all know 
well that in times of war and times of pestilence there 


has always been complete cessation of building work 
—with the exception, certainly, of the Wars of the 


Roses, which were mere faction fights for the English 
Crown and in which the general populace of our 
‘country took so Iitthe interest that architectural 
development proceeded as if profound peace reigned. 

But the present war has caught ws napping, over- 
manned, split by dissensions, clogged by a surplus of 
administrative machinery in small groups scattered 
over the country, burdened by educational establish- 
ments far in excess of requirements, and without any 
great central reserve fund such as ought to have been 

accumulated in times of comparative prosperity. And 
the tendencies were for these defects to increase in 
number and magnitude, thus reflecting (aa architec- 
ture itself has always done) the general condition of 
the body palitic. 

With the coming of the War dissensions at least are 
hashed temporarily, and if it be continued for another 
year or more there is hope that the good feeling which 
is being established by a common misfortune between 
even the extremists of former factions may lead to 
clear vision and a mutually sustained effort of re- 
organisation upon more sane and less extravagant 
lines, precluding the perpetuation of the defects 
enumerated above. The time for discussing details 
has not yet arrived, It may be that all the conflicts 
and discussions of the last twenty or thirty years may 
huve to be put in the melting pot anew before the 
pure metal discloses itself. But two essentials are 
already apparent. It must be made impossble in 
the future for the profession of architecture in Great 
Britain to be followed by such a horde of untrained 
and half-tramed mon as in the past; and a large 
capital sum must be gathered in the hands of some 
central body for use in case of great emergency again 
atizing. Beyond this, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cemed, it would be fully to go just now, To meet the 
=en af the moment, tiding over difficulties, ee 

personal, as they arise, with extemporised amal- 
gamation of certain existing organisations and the 
utilisation of others in such ways as are practicable, is 
all that can be done, [tis the great and urgent work, 
and from the doing of it unitedly and wholeheartedly 
the rest will gradually evolve. 


Outside Great Britain, however, things are ripening 
more rapidly. A great imperialistic spirit has been 
aroused, and the time has fully come for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to grasp all that is 
implied in the penultimate word of ite tith—that there 
are British architects beyond the confines of these 
islands. So far, all that has been done has been to 
recognise certain Colonial bodies as Allied Socteties ; 
hut this, as it seems to me, is a most unsatisfactory 
way of meeting the requirements of the case, making 
them mere parochial hangers-on of the central body 
without the opportunities of close co-operation which 
are possessed by similar Societies in Great Britain, 

Would it be too murh to ask some of our leadine 
members in Anstralia, Canada and South Africa to 
write as unofficially as this letter is written and let us 
know whether self-governing Hranches of the Royal 
Institute could be founded with success in these great 
Dominions ? The existing Charter provides for the 
existence of auch Branches, but none have yet been 
formed ; and each could be periectly self-contained 
and free, acting under its own separate byelaws and 
governed by its own executive, controlling its own 
funds, granting its own Fellowships and Associate- 
ships within the limiting powers of the Charter only, 
and holding its own examinations and having its own 
Allied Societies if thought wise. Except for the bond 
of the Charter, there would be little to connect such 
branches with the central body at home, and there 
should certainly be no monetary obligation on ether 
side: but I believe that the bond would, all the same, 
be as real and binding as that which exists between 
the Motherland and the Dominions has proved itself 
to be in this time of stress, to the lasting advantage 
both of architects and architecture throughout the 
whole of Imperial Britain —Yours faithfully, 

G. A. T. Mipoieros [4.]. 


OR aon 





The Public Misconception of an Architect's Duties. 
19 St, James" Street, Shejfield: 20 Sept. 1915. 
To the Editor, Toursa. R1B.A..— 

Sir,.—One hopes that the Council is not prepared to 
acquiesce in the remarks made by the Under-Secretary 
for War in the House of Commons which are reported 
in Saturday's Morning Post. If this view of the limi 
tations of an architect's duties is to prevail, it hardly 
seems that architecture as a distinct profession can 
survive against the encroachments which are bemg 
ade on Tt. 

During the last few months I have beard this idea 
expressed publicly over and over again, via., that 
, Arehitecta must suffer during the present time, be- 
cause no one con be building new houses, or churches, 
or other costly building schemes.” In other words, 
that the designing of costly architecture is the only 
work which comes within the scope of our activity. 
Surely an architect's province is the whole of building 
operations irrespective of their character. The idea 
seems to have got thoroughly hold of the public mind 


Oh 


that all simple, straightforward work belongs to sur- 
vevors and civil engineers, and that the unfortunate 
architect is only to be allowed to put his oar in when 
so-called “artistic considerations are to have a 
hearing. - 
Li this tendency is to prevail, private practice will 
be undermined, and one wonders whether we shall not 
eventually have to wo into trading as master builders 
in order to obtaim a fair return for our skill and know- 
ledge, and to regain that control of building operations 
which is. surely, our “ métier.”"—Yours faithfully, 
Cuan.es M. Hanrre.n [F. |. 


OBITUARY, 
William Henry Lynn. 

Mr. William Henry Lyon, R.H.A., died after o brief 
iliness at lie residence in Belfast, on L2th September, 

He was born 87 years ago near Larne, Co. Antrim, where 
his father waa Chief Coastguard officer, At an early age 
he wae apprenticed to Sir Charles Lanyon, F.R.LB.A., 
County Surveyor of Antrim. At that time his lifelong 
friend, the Right Hon. Robert Young, bad recently com- 
pleted his indentures and waa in charge of the office, The 
late Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., was oleo a i Samuel 
Lynn, his only brother, wos with Sir Charles Lanyon for a 
tine, but entered the late John Henry Foley's studio and 
did some notable work, his earliest commission being the 
pediment of the Belfast Custom House, mainly designed 
by Mr. W. 1H. Lyon. About 1850 the latter was clerk of 
worke at the Cononty Antrim Court House, one of Sir 
Charles Lanyon'’s designs in his favourite Italian style 
remuniscent of Sir Charles Barry, 

After showing his artistic powers in seweral churches, Mr. 
Lynn was taken into partnership, und the firm of Lanyon 
and Lynn opened an additional office in Dublin. He 
competed for the new Carlisle Bridge with o remarkable 
design greatly sdmired by the public, but not successful, 
Many important competitions were undertaken in the 
“‘sivtios"" His design for the Houses of Parliament 
and Government Offices, Sydouey, 4.5.W., received first 
prize, but this noble group in the severe Gothic style which 
he affected was not proceeded with. He won the Cheater 
‘Town Hall, 1864, and Barrow-in-Furness, 1879, competing 
also for municipal buildings at Plymouth, Worcester, 
Leicester, and Birmingham. In 1875 Lord Dufferin, then 
Governor-General of Canis, invited him to design the 
Chateau of St. Louis, Quebec, a splendid pile of Gover- 
ment offices to be erected at the citadel His Clarke Hall 
at Paisley, 1878, is o good example of his unrivalled 
skilful planning. He won in competition the Belfast Free 

His partnership with Sir Charles Lanyon and his son 
wus dissolved before Sir Charles's death in 1889. Severn] 
fine buildings belong to this later period, including Camp- 
bell College, Relfast, Harbour Office, Benburb Caatle, and 
other country mansions. In 1910, when in his @2nd year, 
he showed that his mind and hand had not lost their skill 
by preparing the notable design for the extension of the 
Queen's College, Helfast, on the original plans of which he 
had assisted some sixty years before. Sir Aston Webb, 
(LB. BLA, the Asessor, awarded him the first prize, anc 
the work was practically all completed a few months ago 
to the satisfaction of the University and the public. 
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i decomecd was a very reticent and modest man; he 
never come before the public, and his friends in many 
onses had predpeeased him. To the few who knew him 
intimately his lose will be a grievous one. His last work 
Waz In connection with the extension of Belfast Cathedral, 
of which he was the honorary architect on the death of Sir 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A—R, M YVouna [F.}. 


William Robert Ware, LL.D., Profezaor Emeritts of 
Architecture of the Columbia University, who died on the 
9th June at his home in Milton, Mass., in his elighty-fourth 
year, was elected Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute in 1880. He graduated at Harvard in 1852. 
Until L881 he applied himaelf to the teaching of architee- 
ture, at the same time working o= an architect in Boston. 
Mase During that period he was Professor of Architec- 
hure at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Lawrence Scientific School, In 1881 he went to New York 
and joined the Faculty of Columbia, being retired as Emeri- 
tus Professor twelve years ago. Profesaor Ware was one 
of the commission that designed the buildings of the Pan- 
American Exposition. He was a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architecta and of the American Academy of 
Arta atul Seiences, Harvard conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. in 1896. Buildings erected from his- 
fesigns were the Union Passenger Station, Worcester, 
Mass.; the Episcopal Theological School Buildings, in 
Cambridge; Weld and Memorial Halls, at Harvard: ond 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, 


Henry David Davis, formerly senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, of 2 Finsbury Circus, - 
EA, who died on the 30th June in his seventy-seventh 
year, was electer] Associate of the Institute in L872, Fellow 
in 1679, and was placed on the liat of Retired Fellows in 
1903. Among the works carried out by his firm were the 
blocks of chambers and offices known ua Salishury House, 
ond Finsbury Pavement, in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the Finsbury Circus Estate of the Bridge House 
Committees; several synagogues, including those its Upper 
Berkeley Street, W., Stepney Green, Maida Hill (Spanish 
and Jewish}, and Hampstead ; the City of London School, 
Victoria, Embankment (gained in competition); Ports- 
mouth Grammar School; Tharngate Memorial Hall, Gae- 
port ; the concert pavilion on the Clarence Esplanade Pier, 
Gosport ; the Jewish Cemetery, Golders’ Green ; premises 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Assowiation: extensive 
alterations to East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate, for the Inte Sir 
Joseph Sthag Montefiore, and to Castle Hill, Englefield 
Green, for the late George E. Raphael: the Freemen’s 
Almahouses in Ferndale Road, Brixton, for the City Cor- 
poration ; almishouses in Mile End for the Jewish Charities; 
offices of the Jewish Board of Guardians in Middlesex 
Street, E.; London Joint Stock Bonk, Wood Street, EC; 
the Yarrow Convalescent Home for Children, Broadstairs : 
the laying-out of the Kidderpore Estate at Hampstead 
Meistersingers’ Clubhouse, St. James's Street, 8. W, ¢ lange 
blocks of workmen's dwellings for the East Kod Dwellings 
Co, at King’s Cross, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and - 
Columbian Market, and many large offices and warehouses, 


George Henry Hunt, whose death occurred on the 17th 
August, at the age of sixty-four, had been a Fellow at 
the Institute snes 1891. He served his articles (1867-72) 
with Messrs Nelson & Harvey, of Whitehall, during this 
period attending the Schoola of Art, South Kensington. 
From 1871 to 1878 he was 4 Student of the Royal Aca 


ai 


a 
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After a year's travel in France, Italy, and Switeerland, and 
another year aa assistant in his father's office at Evesham, 
he started practices on his own account in April 1875, 
at 27 Regent Street, Lonilon. Among important early 
works were the mansion, lodges and atables at Great Alne, 
Warwickshire, for Mr. D. R. Radcliff; “ Englethwaite 
Hall," Cumberland, for Mr. J. Thamlbinson; ~ Horsegate 


Lees.” Scarborough, and “ Lindhead Lodge,” near Scar- 
borough, for Mr. T. 'T. Hodgkin ; alterations and additions’ 


to “The Hall.” Thornton-le-Sireet, for Earl Cathoart ; 
+ Sand Hutton,” Yorkshire, for Sir dames Walker, Bart. : 
the Municipal Buildings, Gloucester; alterations cane 
additions to the Town Hall, terrace of houses, and other 
residential tniildings at Evesham, together with the 
workhouse and office buildings in Evesham an! Hampton 
for the Evesham Board of Guardians, In conjunction 
with Mr, Thomas Verity he carried out the Scarborough 
Spo (1878-80), the Agricultural Hall additions (1882-3), 
and the Municipal Buildings, Nottingham (1684-8). He 
waa the architect of the Nuorwe’ Home, West London 


Hospital, Hammersmith (in conjunetion with Mr, W. 
Harvey); of extensive ulterations and enlargement of 


‘[nstitute Buildings for the Evesham Corporation; the 
School at Brondway, Worcestershire; premises at the 
corner of King William Street and Arthur Street Wrest, 
E.C., ete. 

Enc English, 2nd Lieut., 13th West Yorks, attached 
1.8 Manchesters, whose death in section was reported in the 
last imsue, wae the younger son of Mr. C. W, Enytish 
| Licentiate], and was born in 1888. He passed through the 
City of London School, which he left at the age of 19 to 
spend one your st the Royal Technical High School, Hano- 
ver, studying architecture. In 1908 he went to Paris, 
entering the Atelier Pascal! In January, 1911, he was 
reeeived as a atudent into the Eooln des Beaux-Arts. He 
secured o number of medals and ~ mentions, ° arid cistin- 
vished bimself as a rapid and artistic draughtsman, 
aataonie and colourist. In 1910-he spent four months-in 





Italy, whence he. brought back «@ number of charming 
water-colours of architectural eubjects, several of which 


have been exhibited at the Academy. Returning to Eng- 
land when the war broke out, he enlisted in the Roval 
Horse Guards, and received a commission last January. 
He was ordered to the Dantanelles in Muy, und was shot 
trough the heart leading his men in the attack on the 
Turkish forces before Krithia on the 7th August. 

George Lister Sutcliffe, of No. 17 Pall Mall East, 
who died on the 12th September, aged fifty-one, was electel 
Associnte in 1891, and Fellow in 1911. Mr. Sutcliffe was 
articled in 1880 to his father, Mr. John Sutcliffe, architect, 
of Todmorden, and after a number of years as chief masix 
tant in his father's office was taken into partoership in 
1895. The firm started an office in London in 1902, and 
in 1906 the partnership was dimolved, and Mr. G. L. 
Suieliffe eantinued the London practice on his own 
account. Among buildings for which bre wae respensi ble 
werp achools at Todmorden and Hebden Fridge; Fever 
Hospital, Todmorden; Mission Church, Hebden Bridge, 
and many houses, factories and business premises in the 
same neighbourhood, He wns the architect of eeveral 
honses at Dartnell Park and Hightield, Bytleet ; of the 
additions to Weat Hall, Byfleet, and to Willoughby House. 
near Rugby; Rookery Park, Yoxford ; Tinivelli, Cater- 
hom (including the formal garden}: also of new houses at 
Chalfont Road, Bucks; Poling, near Arundel; Mayfield 
and Horsted Keynes, Susex; Cove, Devon; Rethill, 


architect to Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd, he was respon- 
sible for a large number of residential and other buildings 





in the Hampstead, Ealing, and Liverpool Garden Buburbe. 
He prep the plans and designs for twenty-cight houses 


at Finchley for Oakwood Tenants, Ltd. ; the Pixmore 
Workmen's Club and Inetitute, Ridge Avenue, Letchworth ; 
he faid out 14 acres in the Wavertree district for Liverpool 
Garden Suburb Tenants, Ltd., in sssociation with Cee 
partnership ‘Tenants, Ltd., of London, ube 180 acres, part 

Lat [ e was the author 
| h «, Ltd,, to build 
hooses ina garden village planned by him upon 4 aite of 
190 acres adjoining Acton Park, Wrexham; he wis the 
architect for the development of 66 weres of the Breitham 
Garden Suburb, Ealing, where 500 houses wero built in 
1901-14 for Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd. ; of houses for 
Mesare, Debenhams, Ltd., at Easteote, Ruislip; m large 
block of residential and co-operative housekeeping fints in 
the “ collegiate * style, Hampetead Garden Suburb; ancl 
the Brentham, Ealing, Institute Hall and Hostel for 
Ealing Tenants, Ltd. Mr. Sutcliffe was the wuthor of 
“Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing © (Auster “* Stadent 
Series"); editor and joint-author of “ Modern House Con- 
struction’: editor of The Modern Carpenter, Tomer and 
Cabinet Maker, In 1895 he was awarded a consolation 
ptize of £10 in the R.LB.A, competition for on essay of 
"The Influence of Literature on Architectural Develop- 


nent. 








LEGAL. 
L.C.C. Schools: District Surveyor’s Supervision. 

Davey v. Akers (o., Laat. . 

This ease was heard in the Divisional Court before the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. dustice Darling, and Mr. Justice Luah, on 
the 20th July, 1915. The preliminary proceecits in. the 
Police Court before Mr. C. K. Gill were reported in the Jounwat 
for Zilst Au 1914, page 656, and 6th March 1915, page 215. 

The London County Council contended that their schools 
were exempt from the supervision of the PXstrict Surveyor as 

construction, and that a= they wer the body which 
could grant relief from the tions of the London sone: 
Act 1894 aa mgards the width of streets, the projection heyor 
the general line of buildings, the height of boildings, &e., if 
was not necessary for the District Surveyor to cance himaelf 
with these points. They alto contended that an addition te 
a ceriain infante’ school at Southwark Park which did not 
inerease the school accommodation waea new building within 
the meaning of the Education Administrative Provisinng Act 


1911. They, therefore, refused notice to the District Surveyor, 
and alen re to pay him the statutory fee on completion 


of the works. Tho Magistrate ruled against the Council on 
beth thease points and inflicted penalties and costs in the 
IMatrict Surveyor's favour. 

The Counwil appealed on the question of the payment of 
the fees. Mr. Bodkin appeared on behalf of the Council, and 
Mr. Daldy on behalf of the District Surveyor, The appeal 

The Lown Caer Jcarice gave judgment aa follows ; 

‘This appeal arises upon a caae st ted by the learned Magis- 
trate in respect to a claim by a District Surveyor under Section 
145 of the London Building Act 1694. for fees under Schedule 3 
of that Act. His claim is that be is entitled to fees in accor- 
dance with the stale preacribed by the Statute in that Schedule, 
anid the Magistrate beld in his favour, and question is 
whether the decision of the Magistrate i right. 

Mr. Bodkin, on behalf of the appellants, has arkaed that the 


AU 


District Surveyor waa notentitled to any fees wider the Thind 
Schedule of the Statute ; further, that the school waa a new 
building within Soction 3 of the Education Administrative 
Provisions Act of 1911 ; and further, that if this waa nota now 
building the District Surveyor was not evtitled to receive fees 
in respect of altehetions and additions under Schedule 3 of thos 
Aot of 1894, bernuse it is anid that he had no duties to perform. 
The first point which arises ia whether or not Mir. Bodkin is 
right in his contention on behaif of the appellant that this 
athool be anew boilding within the Eduoation Administrative 
Provision Act of 1911. The armument ia that that Act of 
Parliament hos really introduced inte Section 3, or at si rate 
into that Statute, the varicus statutory definitions pro 
visions regulating the determination of whether the work done 
wae anew building of whether it wea an addition or alteratint 
or other work to « building, In my judgment there it no 
difficulty really in deciding that question, [t must be a 
juestion of fact in cach case, not depemling absolutely upon 
the facta aa proved, but a question of uct to be determined 
having regard to the provisions in the Statutes; and | am 
unable to tind anything in the Statutes which would prevent 
the Magistrate coming to the conclusion aa a matter of fact in 
this cave that thie was an addition or alteration to a building, 
and not anew building. It has been argued before us that 
there wae no evidence upon which he could come to such a 
vontinaion ; but 1 cannot accept that contention. It seems to 
me that there wae evidence upon which he could arrive at it, 
The question i not whether this Court would have arrived at 
the same conclusion; the question ia whether upon the facts 
found by the Magistrate we can aay that he hed decided in 
violation of contravention of Statutory provisions, and 
whether we can say that assuming he property directed him. 
eclf as to the interpretation and the construction of the various 
sections of the Act of Parliament to which our attention has 
been called, hr hag come tom wrong conclusion on the facts, 

Tam unable myself to arrive at such a decision, and 1 think 
therefore that there was evidence, and that hia decision of fact 
nrust stand that this was a work which waa in the nature of ag 
aidition or alteration to 4 building, and not a now building, 
If that is ao, the question which has been eo much discuaand 
before ts ae to the trite meaning and effect of Sertion 3 of the 
Edueation Act of 1911 falla away, because it i not contendral, 
end cannot be contended, that Section 3 has any application 
to the case of an addition or alteration to a building ; it only 
applies in the case of new buildings, and therefore it is un- 
necessary for ua te procend further with the dinussion of the 
point: raised, and points undoubtedly of some difficulty and 
ray “ties on the true meaning of Section 3 of the Act 
of 2311. [tiv further admitted, and must he admitted in this 
ense, that a notice must be served upon the District Surveyor, 
That is not in diagute, It is asyumed for the purpose of this 
cout at any rate, f will not put it higher, that such a notice 
must be given under the Act. The contention on behalf of 
the respondent ie that if the notice hae to be given the District 
Surveyor ia then entitied to the fees secunting to the male 
prescribed in Schedule 3 with reference to addition or allera- 
tion to « building. On the other hamd, Mr. Bodkin has con. 
tended that notwithstanding that a notice: has to be given 
there ia really no work to be done by the Surveyor, and that 
uently the Surveyor is not entitled to fers. ft was put 
at one time that there wae uo real work, no responsible work, 
and | think the last tiaed was that theres was no sub. 

stantial work to be dene by him, 
In my wew in thiv cnn, having regard to the position of the 
had to be given, there were duties imposed upon the District 
Surveyor. It is not necessary for us to determine whether 
those duties were light or heavy; it ia suiliciont that there 
were duties imposed upon him. The giving of u notice en. 
tailed ot any rate the doing of something by him; and without 
ing through the various sections which the Surveyor would 





: the , rating them, it Ape 
pears to me quite clear that there were things to be dono by 
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him; and once F have come to that conclusion. it Appear to. 
ine to follow that he is entitiad to his fees in this conse, is 
think that the cases to which our attention had been called 
are really not in ai in conflict. The decision in 
Watson's case was really a decision of the Court to the effect 
that in that case it came to the conclusion that notice had te 
be given, and at the same time that it did oot necessarily follow 
that fees would have to be paid to the Diatriot Surveyor, It. 
waa not necessary for the Court to dicide it in that ease, and 
it did not really decide it, | doubt very much whether 
Willia’a case helped us, but the Intter easn of Galbraith & 
Dinksee in much nearer the point, That was the case decided 
in 1910 by the Divisional Court. I think the effect of that 
decision is that where the notice ia given and there ure duties 
to be performed » that then the fers are to be paid. I desire to 
guard myself othe it being thought that | am deciding in 
this ease that if the case occurs of a notice having to be given 
which imposes no duty whatever upon the District Surveyor, 
that he could merely by reason of the notice plain his fees and 
recover them at law. I do not think it necessary to decide it 
in this cast, and filo not decide it. What 1 do decide is that 
Dam eatisied that in this cas, and upon the notice which had 
to be given in this case, ther: were duties upon the Surveyor, 
are Paar pap a that the Surveyor wae entitled to recover 
his fees. In the ciroumétanoes I tome to the conelosion that 
the decision of the leamed Magistrate was right, and that 
the appeal must be cismiswed, 

Mr, Josrion Dasiiwe concurred, and added; th 
the decision which my Lord hes arrived at and the redeon 
which be has exprewed for it. | only desire to add this. I 
Hid feel for a considerable time curing the argument that it 
waa difficult to see the advantage of having « building Jike 
this dericed and the plane for it arrangnd for, and the 
construction of it—I do not sey the actual putting toyuther of 
it, but the form of the construction and #) on—decided on 
and arranged und settled by the Board of Education and by. 
the London County Council, of conrse acting upon the advice 
of skilled architects and surveyors, and then atterwards maki 
it possible for a District Surveyor to call upon them to do- 
something or another differently from the way i which they. 
wrre arranging to do it But I have been satisfied in the 
course of the argument that there really are things which the 
District Surveyor may properly object to, even after these 


plow and specifications, and ae ot, have | 





whith it would be hiv duty aa acting for the partioulur district 
to bring to the notice of the Lordi County Council, and his 
duty to insist upon the work being done so an to get rid of the 
objertinnea which: he might have raised ; anc | think | can see 
in moiern legislation that that may well have been the inten 
Hon of the Legislature, that it has not merely Gecurred by 
accident, bocause since the County Council wna created there 
bas undoubtedly beew a movement in London for giving 
greater independence to districts, the creation of smaller 
municipalities, the taking care that the parts should not be 
sserificed to the whole; und I think it may reasonably have 
been provider, wn intentionally provided, that the amenitios 
of a chetriet ehould not be neglected in the putting up of such 
a echool ae this by « central atthority; that everything 
abowlil not he done according to one pattern, quite regandiesa 
of the interusts of the particular Jocality, ant i may well be 
that provisions relating to the locality itself might not be - 
suficiently taken notice of by @ central authority, and that 


the District Surveyor may therefore have as very useful 


to perform in calling attention (o deviations from the 6ol- 
Vemenoe of the distrwt, For that mut pose it - would be neces — 
Sry Ot proper at all ovents to give hi a going 
to be done. That would call his attention to the fact that the 
distriet was guing to be interfored with in some way. He 
would then, having received this notice, if it were worth his 
attention, attend and receive o fre, T quite agree with what 
my Lord has said—thot we are far from deciding that sin 
although ho may not have done anything 3 
have required even a moment's attention on. his part. 
Mr. Josties Los alao concurred, -_ 








The Godwin Bursary Report, 1914. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By Marti $. Brices |4.], Godwin Bursar. 
(Continued from page 500.) 

My last example of anew Trade Continuation School is the largest in Europe and may reasonably 
beregarded as a marvellous building, The Cen tral Trade Continuation School at Vienna (see Figs. 32, 33, 
$4, and 35) bas been illustrated in more than one Austrian periodical, and a plate of the exterior forms 
the frontispiece to Messrs, Best & Ogden’s “ The Problem of the Continuation School” [P. 5. King, 
London, 1914; price 1s. nett). It was erected in 1909-11 from the designs of Herr Rudolf Hammel, 
himself Trade-School Master. The cost of the building only was £160,000, of the equipment 
£95,000, and the architect’s fees amounted to £2,500, making a total expenditure of £187,500. The site 
was originally oceupied by a district abattoir, has an area of 11,500 square yards, and an estimated 
value of £35,000. Every inch of the site is covered with buildings. The north and south frontages 
are each 420 feet long, the east 259 feet, and the west 239 feet. The position 1s not particularly central, 
nor particularly well served by trams and trains, but it adjoins a station on the Girdle Railway, and the 
iain east-and-west thoroughfare passes within a few minutes’ walk, with many lines of trams. Con- 
sidering the area required, this is perhaps a= central a site as could be found. The neighbourhooil is 
somewhat dingy, but is being improved, and a magnificent new fire-station has just been erected on an 
adjoining site. The flattering view of the exterior (Fig. $2) is taken from a little public garden outside 
the Girdle station and bordering on the Canal. Six storeys are fully utilised (including the basement), 
and the seventh, in the roof, is partly oceupied, though a portion of the roof is flat and 1s used as a roof- 
garden or promenade. 

The whole block accommodates 5.200 students simultaneously, but this figure assumes that the 
assembly hall, recreation-rooms, baths. libraries, &c., are all occupied at once, a verv unlikely state 
of aftuirs. The whole building is oceupied by Compulsory Continuation scholars, except a portion of 
the west end, where there is a Women's Industrial School with 76 etudents. Of some 9,000 Con- 
tinuation seholars whose names are now on the books only 32 are girls, employed m hairdressme and 
other skilled trades, ‘The last report on the Continuation Schools of the city gives the total number 
of scholars as 54,919, of whom 9,548 are girls, Of this number $5,052 boys and 9,149 girls are engaged 
in ekilled trades, so that only about a fifth are housed in the new school. The remainder are taught 
at a great nomber of district centres, and the tailors have u special school of thar own. 

The accommodation of the new Central School is as follows : 

Basement quadrangles—Two large workshops for the metal trades, 1 for joiners, 1 workshop 
each for smiths. blacksmiths, earriage-builders, furniture-makers, grinders, watehmakers ; a laboratory 
for electricians: 16 smaller rooms for teachers, storage of muterial, ete., making 25 rooms in all. 
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(A reference to the plan will show that the building is planned round three quadrangles (Fig. 83], 
the Hoors of which are utilised for the large workshops, ete., above mentioned, all of which are top-lit.) 

Basement proper.—8 workshops for printers, | each for confectioners and glamers, class room for 
joint use of glaziers, stucco-workers and gilders, 1 drawing classroom for joint use of last two trades, 
anid 1 room formodelling. Algo 5 rooms containin g baths. 4 gymnasioms, telephone exchange, kitchen, 
aml a large number of store-rooms - together with the heating, ventilating and electric plant ; making 
42 rooms in all. 

Ground floor.—l5 administrative rooms, 3 libraries, 2 large exhibition rooms, 1 refreahment- 
room for Stholars’ Association gatherings, 15 rooms for caretakers and cleaners, 1 drawing-classroom 
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and 1 workshop for bookbinders ; together with 8 rooms for the Women’s Industrial School - mia ing 
(with minor rooms) 52 rooms in all. 

Firat foor—1 drawing-classroum and 2 Jecture-rooms for “ fine mechanics” ; 2 drawime-clags- 
rooms ind 5 leeture-rooms for blacksmiths; § drawing-classrooms and 1 science-elassroom for 
mechanics ; 2 classrooms for brashmakers ; leeture-room for motor engineers ; various small roome 
for teachers and apparatus; alse 9 rooms for the Women’s Industrial school; making 40 roome 
in all, 

Second floor.—s drawing-classroomes and 6 lecture-rooms for jomers ; 2 drawing-classrooms and 
3 leeture-rooms for carnage-bnilders; 2 drawing-classrooms and 4 lecture-rooms for glaziers + 
1 leeture-room and 1 classroom for comb-makers and fan-makers = various amall rooma for teachers 
and materials; also ? rooms for the Women's Industrial School : making 49 rooms in all, 

Third floor.—7 drawing-classrooms and 1 leeture-room for mechanies, 8 drawing-classrooms and 
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6 lecture-rooms for electneal workers; 1 drawing-classroom and 2 lecture-rooms for piano and organ 
mikers; 1 drawing-classroom and 5 lecture-rooms for grinders; also savings bank for seholars ; 
various small rooms for teachers and materials, together with # rooms for the Women's Industrial 
School; making 4 rooms m all, 

Fourth foor.—} drawing-classrooms and | leeture-room for watchmakers; 5 drawing-classrooms 
for furniture makers and decorators; § drawing-classrooms aud 4 studios for painters, gramers, and 
varnishers: laboratories for chemistry and physics, with the usual subsidiary rooms; classroom for 
chemistry ; 2 general laboratories; and 2 recreation rooms: together with small rooms for teachers 
until materials; making 54 rooms in all 
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Roof, or fifth floor.—Rooms and greenhouses for the gurdeners’ classes: studio, laboratory. and 
dark-room for the photographers’ classes; greenhouse and winter-carden for the Scholars’ Accra tine 
making 21 rooms: in. all, 

There are thus in the whole building 841 rooms, of which 87 are-used by the Women’s Industrial 
Sehool, 

The rooms m this school ire unsurpassed, whether in platmine, lighting, or equipment, by any 
others Ihave seen, Their disposition is simple and straightforward. Except in the suite devoted to 
the gatherings of the Scholars’ Association, there is a complete absence of decoration. Eixternally a 
similar austerity is to be seen, the elevations heme treated in a dingy UTey rough-cast, with practically 
no rehef, and the mansard roof covered with dark red tiles. 7 
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Having briefly traced the evolution of an elaborately equipped Trade Continuation School frou 
the simplest beginnings, 1t still remains to mention other expedients by which o small district Trade 
School may be contrived in a larger block of aducational buildigs devoted to more general purposes. 
Various experiments have been tried in Munich, and of these four at least are worthy of notice. TI 
have already remarked that a system of seattered district schools finds favour with the authorities i 
preference to a great central institution. 

A good example is to be seen in the” G artenbau " (garden-building) at the rear of the Luisenstrasse 
gitls’ school. (See fig. 36). Here a smull and entirely self-contained Continuation School has been 
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planned with an excellent north light to the majority of the rooms. The cost was £24,000, and the 
building was erected in 1899-1900 from the designs of Professor Theodor Fischer, At the present time 
there are about 1,650 names on the books, of whom nearly 1,000 are Compulsory Continuation scholars, 
about half the remainder being voluntary day scholars, and the other half voluntary evening scholars 
of an advanced type. The Continuation trades taught in this school comprise bricklayers, masons, 
curpenters, plasterers, sculptors, dental mechanics, bakers, jewellers, gold and silver smiths. In the 
basement, besides heatine apparatus, ate., are 5 large workrooms for bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
stuirease-makers and plasterers respectively, On the ground floor, besides apartments for the care- 
taker, and various small rooms for teachers, are a studio for sculptors, o drawing-classroain for 
engineers, a room for art metalwork, and 1 other studio. On the first floor (see plan) classrooms * A” 
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and "B" are ased jointly by jewellere and dentists, classroom “ C ig used by jomers, workroom 
“B" iz used for dentists’ practical mechanical work and has a small room contaming anwathetic 
apparatus. ‘There are also sundry rooms for administration and teachers as shown, On the second 
floor are 5 classrooms and 5 amall barchate’ rooma; on the third floor 4 classrooms, 2 small teachers’ 
rooms, and a studio for sculptors. ‘The art-smiths’ workshop shown on the plan is only one storey 
high, and is not used by Continuation scholars. This school is neither particularly remarkable nor 
very modern. 

In the northern part of Munich is the large Eheabethplate School, built in 1900-2 by Professor 
Theodor Fischer, ata cost of £55,000, It was originally destined solely for the purposes of an lamentary 
School, but im 1905 it was decided to adapt a part of it for Continuation classes. The latter use 
portions of the lower three floors, the two top floors bemg occupied solely by Elementary scholars. 
The following trades are taught here: coppersmiths, engineers, mechanics, locksmiths, jomers, tailors, 
and furriers. Workshops for the metal trades and joimers are provided in the basement, bat they are 
shared with the eighth year manual classes of the Elementary School, and are low, dark, and ill-ventilated. 
The gymnasium is also used jointly. This building cannot be regarded as anything but a makeshift. 

In the Westenriederstrasse, situated near the commercial centre of the city, is another block of 
school buildings where several Continuation classes are quartered, built in 1900-1 from the designs 
of the City Architect, Herr Rehlen. ‘The rooms are grouped round the four sides of « courtyard, with 
an internal corridor. Two sides are oecupied by the Trade Continuation School, the remaming two 
by a Commercial School. There are two distinet entrances, but the heating apparatus is arranged for 
the whole block. In the Contmuation School are held classea for the decoratmg and glazing trades 
only ; but of 700 odd scholars using the rooms only about half are Continuation scholars, the remainder 
being more advaneed students. ‘hough rather dark and shabby, both inside and outside, the school 
3 admirably equipped and has a fine entrance vestibule. 

The fourth Munich example is at the Gotzingerplatz School in the southern quarters of the city, 

igned by Baurat Graszel and opened in 1906, This is a very large Hlementary School in which 
8 classrooms and 2 workshops are provided for the sole use of the Continuation scholars. 

In Dusseldorf, where Trade classes will eventually be concentrated in two large central schools 
(see p. 466), Continuation scholars have been allotted a section of a modern Klementary school and a 
new Realschule respectively. The former is situated in the Farberstrasse, and is only two or three years 
old. The trades taught here are smiths, moulders, pattern-makers, founders, tinsmiths, dental 
mechanics, electricians, gas-fitters, plumbers, and gardeners. Most of the teaching is theoretical, but 
workshops for the metal-trades are provided m the basement and are used jomtly with the eighth year 
manual classes. Ingenious contrivances have had to be invented to counteract the difference in heieht 
between boys of 13 and 18 who may have to use the same work-benches, 

At the new Realschule in Ellerstrasse a wing is set apart for Trade Continuation scholars, and here 
are tanght the cooks, bakers, confectioners, butchers, and waiters. 

Last among the Trade Continuation Schools visited on my tour must be mentioned the 
huge Kurfirstfriedrichsehule ut Mannheim, a large and thriving city on the Rhine with ao 
population of 220,000. This was designed by the City Architect and erected in 1904-6 at a cost of 
£75,000. The buildings are grouped round a quadrangle, the four sides being approximately divided 
mto an Elementary School, a Commercial School, a Trade School, and accommodation for 4 caretakers 
(the latter portion bemg only half the heht of the remainder). In the Trade and Commercial section# 
i laroe nomber of Continuation scholars are educated. ‘al 

From the examples cited and deseribed above, it will be seen that the Trade Continuation Schoo! 
building in Germany is still in a state of development, and that it will not be for many years that every 
town has its Continuation scholars separated from other students studying similar subjects in a different 
way. But that is the end towards which the present lines of development are pomting. 
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4? 
Tre Derams or Traps Continuation Scooon Buripines. 

So far I have only dealt generally with the accommodation required in a modern German Trade 
Continuation School, and from the various plans illustrated one may learn how that accommodation 
has been provided. It is now necessary to enter into further detail as to the various rooms and their 
design as affected by their peculiar uses, und also to consider such aspects of the problem as sanitation, 
etc. These questions may be grouped under the following heads: (a) Rooms used for teaching ; 
(b) Other rooms; (c) Cloakrooms, sanitation, and minor features. 


(a) Rooms usep For THacursc. 

Classrooms.—An ordinary classroom in a Continuation School need only differ from an ordinary 
Elementary classroom in the matter of size, the average age of the Continuation scholar bemg 15-16, of 
the Elementary scholar 10. After comparing a long saries of measurements taken in German Continus- 
tion Schools, I am unable to give any accurate figures, so great is the diversity. But the average sizes 
appear to be :—for 30 scholars, 2S feet by 21 feet ; for 35 scholars, 29 feet 6 inches by 23 feet ; for 40 
scholars, 36 feet by 25 feet. The usual number of scholars per classroom is 80 or 35. ‘The size of desk 
used ia even more fluctuating, dual or triple desks being the favourite patterns. 

Drawing-classroome are larger than the ordinary type, 4 common size being 36-40 feet by 23 feet. 
The usual size of drawing-desk allows 8 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 1 inch of desk-space per head. Some 
authorities consider that all ordinary classrooms in Continuation Schools should be designed as draw- 
ing-tlassrooms. 

Many classrooms have a dado of linoleum with a wood fillet above. Glazed brick dadoes do not 
seem to have yet made their appearance in these schools. The floors are almost always covered with 
linoleum, even when wood-block flooring 1s laid underneath. The space allowed for the teacher in 
ordinary classrooms averages about 6 feet wide, In one case, at Karlsruhe, a new type of rostrum is 
to be een, constructed of hollow brickwork instead of the usual timber framing. The heiht of class- 
rooms approximates to English practice, and is usually between 12 feet and 19 feet. The propor- 
tion of window-area to floor-area varies from } to §. ‘The air-space and floor-space per scholar is also 
very variable. In one typical school visited the figures were 260 cnbie feet and 20 square feet respec- 
tively. In some of the newer schools the windows extend to the full height of the room, but this is by 
no means universal. Double windows are largely used. At least one blackboard is found in every 
classroom, usually in two sections to slide, less frequently to fold. One authority advances the theory 
that for Continuation scholars it is advisable to provide separate chaira, which promote a feeling of 
independence. It is said that a boy of 17 does not like to sit on a bench. In two schools visited chairs 
were found with dwarf backs only 6 inches above the seat. Occasionally ordinury classrooms are 
equipped for lantern-lectures, but usually these take place in the seience-room (see next paragraph). 
The huge school at Vienna has provision made for lectures in every classroom. At Aussig the drawing- 
classroom for shipbuilders has drawing tables 9 feet | inch by 2 feet 2 inches, supported on stiff trestles, 
and has also a prepared floor in another room on which full sizes of details may be worked. In the 
former room is & very large apecial blackboard, measuring 16 feet 3 inches across its two widths. 

‘The storage of drawing-boards has to he seriously considered in Continuation schools, Sometimes, 
as at Bonn, a large aleove is devoted to this object. More usually recesses are contrived between the 
flues in classroom walls, as at Stuttgart, or cupboards are fixed. The size allowed for each board 
‘appears to he 26 inches by 21 inches. The normal plan is to provide every scholar with a separate kev. 
but the teacher generally has a master-key. In one case the lockers were unlocked in groups by the 
teacher's key only. In some schools cupboards are aleo provided for T-squares, &c. 

Most classrooms are fitted with a hand-basin or sink, varying in size from a very small white-glazed 
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basin to a large sink set in a recess and surmounted by an arch of glazed tilmg. This practice must. 
involve a great many concealed drains in the walls. (See also paragraphs on “ Cloakrooms " and 
* Teachers’ Rooms."’) 

Science Classrooms.— Almost, every German Continuation School has at least one room for teaching 
chemistry and physics. Ina Commercial School the teaching is not specialised, and in certain cases 
already quoted the only scholars using the room are chemists who are grouped with the Commercial 
aeetion. In the Trade Schools, however, science is applied to all branches of industry and there ia 
often a suite of lecture-rooms and laboratories for the teaching of chemistry, physics, and electricity. 
The number of the rooms varies with the size of the school. 

In general arrangement there is little difference between these and similar rooms in our English 
Secondary or Technical Schools. The lecture-room floor is usually stepped in the familiar “ theatre” 
fornn, the tiers being of wood and the gangways being covered with tiles or linoleum. At Atissig the 
floor is of deal boarding laid sloping. 

The room is almost invariably fitted with a lantern of the latest type, and the windows are dark- 
aned by curtains of black stuff in grooves, operated by a handle controlling two windows at onee. 
At least one room for preparing experiments is required, and is best placed aijoming the lecture-room, 
and connected with it by means of a fume-cupboard in the form of a serving-hatch, behind the demon- 
stration-table. The shelf of the fume-cupboaril and the top of the demonstration-table may be covered 
with white glazed tiles. ‘The demonstration-table must be fitted with water, aas, and electricity. A 
blackboard is also required in this room, and a lantern-sereen to drop from above it, } 

In the Jarzer schools are separate laboratories for chemistry, physics, ete., but the lecture-room is 
often used m common. Besides the preparation-room above mentioned it is desirable to have a room 
for apparatus (generally known m England as a“ balance-room"'). Oceasionally this is combined with 
the study for the science-teacher. 

In a school at Diisseldorf is a seience-room with desks or benches adaptable either for writing notes 
at lectures or for making practical experiments, 

Among the buildings deseribed in this book that at Vienna has by far the most elaborately 
equipped rooms for science teaching. The tables m the laboratories (see fig. $4) resemble surgical 
operating-tables in appearance, bemg constructed of light tubing enamelled white, with tops covered 
with white glazed tiling. The demonstration-table has a plate-glass top on a white ground. The 
seats in the chemical laboratory are very emall stools constructed of metal tubing enamelled white, 
with circular deal tops also enamelled white. 

Trade Workshops or Workrooms—These rooms oecar only in Continuation Schoola where trade 
teaching is practical. Theoretical trade teaching is carried on in ordinary classrooms or in drawing- 
classrooms according to the nature of the trade. The workshops for practical work do not differ in any 
marked degree from those in Minghsh technical schools where the education is voluntary. But it must 
be remembered that there are also voluntary technical schools in Germany, where fees are paid, in 
addition to the Trade Continuation schools now under consideration. The essential point ia to describe 
the minimum requirements of 4 workshop in a Continuation School, where economy is always an 
important factor. 

At Strassburg the only workshop provided is for the printing-trades, but in most towns where a 
small school ts established the first two workrooms required are for the wood-trades and the metal- 
trades respectively, In the first can be taught, by a little contriving, carpenters, jomers, furniture- 
makers, wheelwrights, carriuge-builders, etc. ; im the second, moulders, mechanics, smiths, engineers, 
coppersnmuths, grinders, tinsmiths, ete, Almost equally Hecvssary is @ large and well-lit studio or 
workroom for decorators, paimters, upholsterers, cte. This is most conveniently placed on an upper 
floor, often in the roof. In most towns a room is provided for the trades that the (Gjermans call “ fine 
méchanies "’—+.y., watchmakers, dental mechanics, jewellers, opticians, goldsmiths, eycle and moter 
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engineers, Next in importance is the workshop for ~ installations ” (gas, water, and hot-water fittmg, 
plumbing, and electric wiring), and another for sculptors, modellers, and plasterers. In large schools 
one sometimes finds a room where bricklaying is taught. If more than one Trade Continuation School 
ia provided in each town (and this appears to be desirable in all towns with a population of over 
30(),000) it is advisable to reserve rooms in each centre for the joiners and the mechanics, and to place 
the remaining trades in one centre only as is found convement. This is the principle adopted at 
Munich. Another possible subdivision is to have one school for the building trades, another for the 
engineering trades. a third for the printing and kindred trades, and a fourth for all the remamder. 
At Dasseldorf there is a triple division mto ~ heavy " trades (see p. 467), “light” or manual trades 
(p. 514), and the trades connected with the preparation and serving of food. 

The equipment and design of typieal engineering workshops may be seen from the illustrations 
accompanying this Report. Those at Aussig are remarkably complete, those at Vienna are magnifi- 
cent, but are far too elaborate for any save a city of the first rank, and of those deseribed here the most 
useful are the examples at Muniwh, which are on a reasonable scale for an ordinary large town. The 
fioors are frequently paved with pine blocks, as used for street-paving. The advantage of placing 
engineering workshops in a separate wing or detached building, or in the courtyard of a higher building 
as at Vienna, is that additional height and toplight may be obtained thereby, In three respecte these 
workshops appeared to me to be superior to the average type as seen in Fingland. ‘The floore are kept 
absolutely clear of any obstruction, eo that they may be thoroughly swept each night. All machinery 
is protected as far as possible, the belting, ete., being shielded by wire cages, and safety clutches, ete., 
being installed where practicable. Smoke and other fumes are completely eliminated, the smoke of the 
cmiths’ forges being sucked away downwards by an exhaust, 

The same features appear in the arrangement of the joiners’ workshops, where various devices 
are used to keep tho floors absolutely clean, Timber in actual use is stored in a “ cradle” of light 
ateel joists, which is attached to the ceiling. It need hardly be remarked that this presupposes u 
pecially rigid floor above. All tools are hung in vertical cases fixed on the wall or against the pillars 
supporting the roof. Within a couple of minutes of the electric bell ringing at the close of the * period,” 
every bench is cleared except for shavings, and a few minutes later the cleaners leave the whole work- 
shop speckless. 

The room for “ installations " is usually well equipped with sanitary appliances, etc., connected 
to a water supply and in actual working order, besides the benches and apparatus for plumbing work, 
ete. A-short length of 9-ineh brick wall is frequently provided in the middle of the floor, 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, on which electric wiring can be practised. 

The studios for painters and decorators are in no way remarkable. In the lnrger schools a seres 
of cubicles with bare plastered walls is provided, in which practical wall and ceiling decoration may be 
carried on. 

Most schools have a room or roome for photography in the roof, sometimes connected with the 
printing department and sometimes adjoming the chemistry-rooms. 

At Vienna is a large and well-equipped litehen or bakery for confectioners with elaborate stoves 
and a range of electrically-driven machinery. Dut normally bakers and confectioners, like saddlers, 
shoemakers, watchmakers, glovemakers, brushmakers, weavers, tailors, and waiters, can be taught 
all necessary practical work in a room of ordinary shape and design, no machinery or heavy plant 
being required. In the case of various minor trades (couchmen, chimney sweeps, ate.) the vocational 
teaching. though applied to the scholar’s particular craft in the most ingenious way, is bound to be 
theoretical and may be given in any ordinary classroom with cupboards and shelves for the necessary 
efjlipment. 

In Munich gardeners receive practical tuition at an open-air school, and butchers in one of the 
municipal abattoirs. 
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With regard to the equipment of these numerous trade workshops and classrooms, a word of 
explanation is necessary. In any gol German or Austrian Trade Continuation School the number of 
Valuable models and specimens is really marvellous. To take an instance within the writer's own 
knowledge, one may cite timber as used by the joiners and the wood-working trades. The collection 
of timber specimens in either of the two principal schools in Munich would do credit toa cood milsetin 
ita darge town. Everything connected with every trade seems to be represented, and nothing is dusty 
ar out-of-date, The same applies to all branches of the metal trades. Similarly, in the painters’ 
and decorators’ rooms, besides the usnal caste and models, there are staffed birds in natural surround- 
Ings, and even fresh flowers (supplied daily from the municipal cardens). But it would need an 
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oducational expert to praise these exhibits as they onght to be praised. Tt is enongh to sav that here 
German thoroughness is seen at its best. The models in the chimney-sweeps’ classroom at Munich 
alone explain the whole system. 

share 10 any nd vantage to be mined from a ‘l'rade Continmition School depends partly on hee pings 
the scholars thoroughly informed as to local conditions and industries. Henee. in considering the 


These numerous exhibits are very largely the gift of local manifaetirers, whe see that ther 


figures for ““ equipment ~ quoted on various occasions during this Report one must remember that an 
enormous amount of valuable specimens and models (including often the eases in which thev are 
homed) has cost thie School authorities nit bine, 

‘at workshop-traming, as | have already said, is still on its trial in the Continuation School, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will hecome the rale throughout Germany and Austria within the next 
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decade. At present there is a strong tendency in its favour. This decision will, of course, affect the 
planning of all Trade Continuation Schools fundamentally. 


(b) Orree) Rooms. 

Administrative Rooms —Lyery school has a study or office for the Director, as the heodmiaster 
is called, and connected with it a room for clerks, varying in size according to the number employed. 
In small schools visitors take a chair in the latter room, but in all large new schools 4 visitors’ waiting- 
room is provided. Very often there is another small room for private interviews with parents, d&e, 

A large room, the “Conference Room,” is required for the periodical meetings of teachers, and has 
either a very long table or an L-shaped table in the centre. As a rule this room is also used He fh 
Teachers Common Room, and sometimes vontuins the teachers’ library in bookshelves round the 
walls (see Fig. 37). It must be conveniently placed, well furnished, and well lit. Very often it 
oecupies the place of honour over the main entrance. On the table are displayed, as a rule, a larce 
number of current periodicals. The teachers’ hats and coats are kept im this room, either in closed 
lockers or on hooks, and there is always a hand-basin, usually several. The same applies to the 
Director's room and the elerks' office, 

In large schools there ig a Teachers’ Library in a separate room, containing books of a scholastic 
and technical character. 

Besides the Common Room, which is not quite universal, there should be studies for all the 
principal teachers, connevted with their classrooms or departments. ‘These small rooms in some cases— 
é.g., a Mumich—take the place of a Common Room and seem to be used for different purposes in every 
school. In most schools in Munich such a room is used by one teacher only, and occasionally by 
three or four elsewhere. But collections of models, ete., are kept in these rooms, also drawing boards 
In exceptional instances, and, unless I was misinformed by an architect, the long range of studies 
between the north classrooms at Karlsruhe (Fig. 28) are to be used also by pupils for making notes and 
for consulting books. 

Residential Accommodation.—Rooms are usually provided for at Jeast one caretaker on the premises 
aither on the basement or ground floor, or in a small detached lodge, as at Gelsenkirchen, At Karlsruhe 
is & house in the courtyard for two caretakers, and at Mannheim a house for four careta kers, the Mann- 
heim school bemg a large composite institution. 

In many of the new schools accommodation for the Director is ulso provided, varying from a 
small flat in the main block to substantial villa in the grounds, as at Aussig and Dortmund. In 
the latter case a little stone bridge connects the Director's room on the second floor of the school 
with the staircase of his house. At two schools in Frankfort the Director occupies the upper floor 
of a house, and the caretaker the ground floor or semi-basement. | 

Rooms for Assemblies and E.rchibitions.—It is usual to provide one large hall, for lectures and 
for public gatherings, in a Continuation School of any type. This may be contrived in a variety of 
ways. At Bonn there is a lecture-room to seat 300, a gymnasium, and a Teereation-room. None af 
these is, strictly speaking, an usaembly hall, yet any one of them would serve the purpose, In the cases 
where there is a single hall for all public functions and for general gatherings of the scholars, a separate 
entrance, exits, cloakrooms, and lavatories are provided. The accommodation of these halls is 
usually small in comparison with the number of the scholara in the sthool. Frequently provision is 
mule for lantern lectures, 

In every Trade Sehool, but not necessarily in a Commercial School, it is usual-to provide facilities 
for exhibitions. These may tuke two forms. For the guidance of scholara in various trades, models 
and specimens must be displayed permanently in some convenient position and carefully classified. 
Provision must therefore be made for glass eases arranged in rows. At Karlsruhe. Stuttgart, and 
Brachsal—three schools of very different sizes—cases are arranged in a wide corridor with a gidé light. 
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At Stuttgart the result has been achieved with a distinct gain in architectural effect (see Fig. 23). 
At Karisruhe another room is provided to house exhibitions for the guidance of teachers. Then 
space must also be provided for the periodical display of scholars’ work. Very often workrooms are 
utilised, but at Dortumund and elsewhere a large room is set apart for the purpose, 

Reereation Rooms.—The last, and in many ways the most striking, sroup of rooms m a modern 
German Continuation School is the suite of Recreation Rooms. In some new schools—+.g., Chemnitz 
and Aussiz—and in many old ones these amenities do not exist, but it is now usual to provide 
accommodation for the “ Scholars’ Association’ (Lehrlingshort or Jugendfiirsorge), which meets, as a 
rule, every evening in the week and on Sunday afternoon. At least one large room is commonly 
found for general gatherings, and frequently it also serves ag an assembly-hall or as a lecture-room. 
At Vienna is not only the usual excellent Jantern, but also a cinematograph apparatus in the approved 
type of fireproof room. In these rooms are given lectures on subjects outside the school curriculum, 
and concerts and dances are also held, How the latter are organised and regulated I am unable to 
say, but a member of the staff is in attendance at all gatherings to ensure a reasonable measure of dis- 
cipline. In connection with the large room, known by a variety of names—Spmelsaal, Pestsaal, &e— 
is a small kitchen where light refreshments may be prepared—in some eases by the scholars, in other 
cases by the school servants. Besides the elaborate suite at Vienna, there are excellently equipped 
recreation rooms in the two schools at Frankfort and in that at Bonn, already described. In the 
Frankfort and Bonn schools 4 small room adjoins the large one, intended for reading and for table 
Tames. 

In many schools other branches of recreation are organised, such as excursions and picnics in 
the summer, A school Savings-Bank is a usual featur. 

The Scholars’ Library is generally for recreative reading rather than for purposes of study, but 
often combines the two in its scope. 

All these rooms are attractively furnished and decorated, even in a school which is otherwise 
seyprely plain, and the walls are frequently panelled, 

Most of the schools have playgrounds and some have gymnasinms, either for the sole use of 
Continuation Scholars or for use jointly with an Elementary School. Physical drill of various sorts 
is practised. In some cases gymmastic apparatus is fixed in the playground. 


(¢) CLoaAkRooms, Sanrrarion, ann Mivok Fearunes. 


Cloakrooms.—There does not seem to be any general rule in Germany as to the design of cloak- 
rooms, which have now attamed some measure of uniformity in this country. Out of some thirty 
schools visited only two had any special rooms for the purpose—e.g., the Trade School at Frankfort. 
where are deep alcoves closed by folding iron gates, and the Trade Continuation School at Aussig, 
where are several rooms with ordinary doors. ‘T'he latter has screens formed of wire netting to prevent 
the garments coming in contact with one another. In most of the old schools one still finds the 
antiquated system by which cloaks are lung on hooks fixed to a dado-rail round the classrooms. 
Three methods are frequently practised besides the last-named. The most popular consists of a range 
ai metal copboards (about 5 feet high with 4 sloping top, 10} inches to 11} inches wide centre to centre, 
IZ inches to 13} inches deep front to back, and fixed about 6 inches off the floor so that the space beneath 
may be swept), in the corridors, the fronts being either solid or of wire netting for ventilation. The 
keys ure usually kept by the scholars, less frequently by the staff. This system may be seen at Vienna 
and at Disseldorf. The second system consists of cupboards in the thickness of the inner wall of the 
classroom, with doors opening into the classroom itself, and ventilation either into the corridor (as at 
Karlsruhe) or into air trunks (as at Stuttgart). ‘The third method consists simply of rows of iron 
hooks m the corridors, frequently in recesses, withoul any cover or protection against theft (as at Born, 
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_ Frankfort, Manich, &ec.). In this case pans and clips for umbrellas are provided below the cloak- 
hooks. Tt will be noticed that these three methods are all used in modern school buildings. 

Cycle Accommodation—Proper eyele-rooms are provided im all the new sehools, usually in the 
basement, oceasionally at ground-floor level in the playground. At Stuttgart and Chemnitz thesa 
rooms are entered by a door beneath the double fight of main entrance steps, and at the latter school 
a sloping way is provided at the side of the steps down to the evyele-room. he cycle-room at Bonn 
measures 46 feet by 14 feet, but this is exceptionally large. 

Punishment Cells.—These quaint survivals still appear in many modern schools. They are small 
rooms painted grey or black internally, with a window hich up and a penitential seat. It is admitted 
that they are seldom nsed. 

Saniation.—Mention has already been made of the hand-basin or sink in practically every room. 
Large sinks are also foand in Trade Continuation Schools usually ina corridor or recess, where drawine- 
hoards may be washed and paper “ strained " and mounted on them. Another feature usually seen 
in every corridor is a drinking-fountain, varying from the bare minimum with tin mug to an artistic 
stracture of daintily coloured tiling or faience, with plated taps throwing an upward jet of water. 
In all the new schools the drinking-fountain has been considered as a part of the decoration of the 
cormdor. 

Baths are frequently installed in the new schools, excellent examples being found at Karlsruhe and 
Vienna. Their use is not, as a rule, compulsory. They are invariably placed in the basement. In 
all other details of sanitation we have nothing to learn from Germany, though the lavatories and eon- 
venences in the new schools are excellently arranged. 

Heating and Ventilation—The time at my disposal did not admit of an exhaustive study of this 
branch of the subject, but the same system was used in all the modern schools with slight modifications. 
Fresh air was introduced at ground-floor level, usually through windows, in oné case through glass 
louvres (hinged), and at Karlsruhe (pp. 497-98) through an ornamental tempietio in the courtyard. The 
air is then passed through sereens for filtration purposes, heated, and tuken up in an elaborate svatem of 
flues and ducts in floors and walls to all parte of the building. An expensive plant is, of course, required 
as well as a good deal of labour, and planning becomes more complicated throughout by reason of the 
great number of flues to be contended with, Moreover, the thickness of walls. and usually of floors 
also, tends to be much increased in spite of considerable ingenuity displayed in utilising recesses between 
the flues for cloaks, cupboards, etc, 

faghting.—In all the modern schools visited the lighting was exceedingly well arranged Pragti-. 
eally all electric light in classrooms is diffused, but in certain workrooms powerful arc-lights are fixed, 
and in the workrooms for watchmakers, ete., small lamps of high candle-power are nsed. 

Construction.— The construction of the modern German Continuation School presents no special 
features differentiating it from other schools in Germany or in England. Reinforced concrete ja 
gradually coming into use, but not in any remarkable form. 

Decoration.—The decoration of nearly all the schools visited was of a high order. In this respect 
German architeets are far ahead of their English contemporaries. Cunously enough, this excellence 
is usually confined to internal features, and seldom appears on the exterior. The German designer 
has 4 singular faculty for producing delicate stencilled patterns on wall-surfaces with the simplest 
elements and at the minimum of expense. He understands the use of colour, and often contrives ih 
eolour-scheme of surprising charni in « utilitarian corridor devoid of architectural features. Many of 
the most attractive rooms seen by the writer were decorated by students of the evening Trade classes, 
who are, of course, more advanced than the Continuation scholars. To this skill in mural deeoration 
must be added an equal skill in the choice of glazed tiles, faience, ete. It is a pleasure to turn from the 
everlasting brown glazed bricks of the L.C.C. to the delicate tints of the German artists, and one. 
seldom emerges from one of these new schools without a feeling of wsthetic satisfaction. trerman 
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originality is ulso displayed in the decorative treatment of walls and other features where a rough 
surface is intentionally produced. Sometimes this roughness is caused by omitting a floating coat of 
plaster over the concrete of stair-risera and landings, beams, etc. At other times a form of plaster is 
aged which ean be worked with masons drags, ete., and gives the exact effect of coarse sandstone. These 
methods may be studied in the school buildings at Dortmund and Karlsruhe respectively. Colour is 
often applied to those rough surfaves, strong colours, such as dark blue, being used with a boldness well 
auited to the coarse texture of the material. 7 
VI. 
Tae Puaxsine of Commerciran Continvation ScHoon Burptes. 


It need hardly be said that a Commercial Continuation School requires little of the special accom- 
todation inevitable in a ‘Trade Continuation School. Indeed, what has been said already of sych 
schools as those at Bonn and Frankfort applies with almost equal force to this more specialised brrileting. 
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Tie Commercial Continuation Sebool at Cologne (an old building remodelled) has already been desertbed, 
and a more modern example may be seen at Elberfeld. (See Figs. 37, 40.) Erected in 1912 at a cost 
of £25,000 (including equipment) from the designs of the City Architect, Herr Schonfelder, this large 
building stands on one of the sharply sloping sites so common in this city. There are some 1,300 
names on the books at the present time, but of these only about 650 boya and 150 cirls are Compulsory 
Vontinuation scholars, the remainder being voluntary students. The school is, in fact, a Commercial 
School rather than a Commercial Continuation School—i.¢., the latter réle is considered to be of secon- 
dary importance, The main school building is ereeted on a substructure level with the ground at the 
entrance, but rising some 40 {t, above the canal quay on the north. This sabstracture ia let for 
warehouses, ete., and ouly the heating apparatus, ete., of the school is placed below ground-floor level. 
‘The plan shows the general disposition of the rooms, which are as follows -— 

Ground Floor: large assembly hall, a Director's:room with office adjoiming ( under “ Caretaker 


8" on plan), apartments for the caretaker and lavatories in the sonth wing, and o small dark-room. 
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First Floor: 3 elassrooms (as on the floor above, see plan), Library (under Teachers’ Common 
Room), and a residential flat corresponding to that on the floor above, as shown on the plan. (For 
second floor see plan.) 

Third Floor (partly in the roof); 2 classrooms (over “ A and B™ ap plan), a science lectore room 
aver “ Classroom (,"’ with preparation room and apecimen room over “ Teachers’ Common Room” 
and oi Mapes.” 

Vourth Floor (in the roof over central portion) : 1 small classroom, a large room for ty pewriting, 
anid some lumber rooms. On the east of the school and adjoining the Doppersbergstrasse is a amall 
tinilk-shop, the substructure being utilised for a publi¢ convenience entered from the first landing on the 
steps down to the canal. 

The external walls are finished in rough-cast, the dressings are of red sandstone, and the roof is 
covered with red tiles. 

. The assembly hall on the ground floor provides seats for 170 persons at lecture desks: When 
used for social gatherings without desks 300 persons can be accommodated. ‘There is a lantern, a 
blackboard, and black eurtains for darkening the room during leetures in the daytime. In the floor of 
the rostrum is a flush metal fillet, which is really the edge of a rolled lantern sereen, and can pulled 
up by aring. This sereen displays pictures reflected through it from a lantern behind i in the prepara- 
tion room adjoining. There is also an aluminium sereen for use in the ordinary way. A fume-closat in 
the form of a serving hatch is placed in the wall between the assembly hall and the preparation room. 

The accommodation for two Directors is remarkable, the more so when oné learns that one of them 
18 not a member of the staff of this school, but is connected with the Liveeum (another quite separate 
school) across the road. This is only another instance of the constant overlapping and interdependence 
of the German educational system. | 

Qne of the most interesting rooms is the small Library of Maps-in the corridor leading to the 
Teachers’ Common Room (see plan). The fine collection of maps is stored in cupboards with revolying- 
shutter fronts, each map being on a roller and fitted in jts own division. Each of the four eupboards 
is about 6 feet 6 inches wide, and the maps are classified in countries, continents, ate, 

The small dark room is for the use of the science teacher only, not for the scholars. 

Taken as a whole, this building is an excellent example of a moilern Commercial School, but is 
perhaps too expensively fitted to form an ideal model for a Commercial Continuation School. The 
essential requirements of either include che usual classrooms and administrative suite, also science 
rooms, a large and well-lit room for typewriters, a classroom for hookkeeping, with specially wide deaks 
for ledgers, a library, and storage for maps and diagrams. 


Concnvsron, 
Austria for the remarkable system of Continuation Schools in those countries. Ik remains to be ceen 
whether England will fulfil the confident expectations of educational prophets by following the Germas 
example ina very short time. If that happens, the question of buildings will immediately come under 
discussion, and English architects will naturally turn to Germany for the results of her experience. aa 
as educationists have been for years studying the benefits of her Continuation School system to ind ustry, 
tommerce, and nutional efficiency. : 





"»” Astiall handbook on German and Austrian Continuation Schools by the author of thie Heport will be 
published shortly by the Board of Eduea tion. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


REVIEWS. 
LITHOGRAPHY, 

,dathegqraphy and) Lithopaphers, Jowph Pennell aml 
RK. Rat Fd Pennell, ric panic dk Meee de. Lond, 
1915, 10«. Gt. mat, [T.Fisher Vowria, 1 Adefpit Terence] 
The posters of the underground railways ond the 

exhibition in the new galleries at the British Museum 

of the work of some modern lithographers have done 
much th familiarise Londoners with the later develop- 
ments of the revival of the art of lithography. ‘This 
hook, written by Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Pennell, comes 
opportinely to suppliment the interest thus oreated. 

The art of lithography is comparatively a modern 

ame, Tt waa invented ‘st Aloys Senefelder in 1798, 

and the story of his difficalties and triumph as told 

by Mra. Pennell is on arresting und fascinating one. 

“There have been many attempts to deprive Senefelder 

of the credit due to him, but modern opinion is agreed 

that he was the discoverer of the process of reproduc- 


tion known as lithography, and that late f lithograpliens 








have simply followed his lead. His Complete Course of 


thography, published in 1818, is still consulted and 


_ But though lithography waa invented by a German, 
it-waa in France thot its artistie possibilities were 
most clearly perceived. By the year 1816 litho- 
graphy had become a fashionable craze in Paris: 






ithographic stones and chalks were produced in the 
salons, while great ladies like Madame Récamier and 
the Duchesse de Berri, and artists, among whom were 
Horace Vernet and Ianhey, worked at the new art 
with enthusinsm. In England it was slow in gaining 
ground, though Prout, Harding, and Bonington 
were working for the Fretich publishers, notably for 
Boron Taylor; and it was not until the yeurs [R37 to 
1860 that Rnylish lithography attained ita zenith, 

To architects the period is Interesting, because im 
almost all the architectaral publications of the time 
lithography was the method of reproduction, The 
illustrations were lithographs, Early publications 
such os those of Greek and Roman antiquities relied 
on the steel engraver, but this so-called Romantic 
period of the early Victorian days found lithography 
more suited to its taste. 

In our own library at the Institute thes» early litho- 
wraphers are well represented, and modern draughtamen 
might turn to their folios with mterest and advantage. 
‘Prout’s two books, Shetohes in France, Siritceriand, 
and Jtaly and Sketches in Flanders and Germany, 
engnnens in 1899, are here. Prout could draw, but 
hid weakness lies in the monotony and .unvarying 
quality of his tine, The marble of Verona and the 
stone of Rouen are alike to him, and one notices with 
# alight sense of shock that the sani peasants inhabit 
Godesberg and Venice, D. Roberta, B.A, is re- 
sponsihle for the two ponderous tomes of The Holy 
Land, published in 1842. This haa a long introduc- 
tory sermon on “ Israel” bya learned divine, and waa 
actnally published at 100 guineas coloured and 50 
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guiness plain, The drawings are consummately litho- 
graphed by Louts Haghe, They are mostly panoramic 


in character, the architectural work being of little in- 
terest, wrth the exception of some aheets of Baalbec. 
Robert's Sketches in Spain, published in 1837, are 
architectural stadica drawn with delicacy and deci- 
100, amd in contrast to some of Prout’s wooden figures 
a little crowd in Seville Cathedral is a positive delight. 
J, D. Harding's Shetches af Home and Abroad are 
also in the Library, They prove him to have been one 
of the ablest of English lithographers. His drawing 
of the Palladian arcades at Vicenza is very modern in 
feeling, and might abmost hove been male by a Tite 
Przeman, though T fear that the crowd in the Piarza 
would be beyond the powers of most architectutal 
driughtamen, The nervous directness of his drawing 
of Bergamo ia admirable, and is far removed from the 
crumbly picturesqueness of Prout’'s line. Harding's 
Venetian sketches are not very interesting, but a little 
lithograph of Qanb on the Rhine is wholly chorming. 
G. Vivian, a little-known artist, is represented by 
Semery of Portugal and Spaia, 1839, The drawings 
are principally landscape, well drawn, and beautifully 
lithographed by Louts Haghe. Hawhe, indeod, seems 
to have been nil that could be desired ae o technician, 
but his origmal work ts less pleasing. Bhs Pielwreaque 
Sketches of Belgivni and Germany, in two volumes, 
published in 1840 ond 1845 respectively, whilo con- 
scientions in their topograplieal accuracy, lack 
individuality, and Haghe is.rather inclined to overdo 
the tick of printing high hyhts in Chinese white fram 
a second stone, : | 
J. ¥. Lewis's portfolios of The Alhambra and Sketches 
of Constantinople are here. The Alhambra set were 





lithouraphed by Harding, Lane, Ganci, and Lewis 
himself, Those by Harding are much the best. 


In 1899 Joseph Nash published The Mansions of 
England tn the Olden Time. Mrs. Pennell thinks these 
drawings scarcely worthy of the praise lavished upon 
them by contemporaries or by modern collectors. I 
find them not ai 3 excellent exaniples of lithography, 
but also undoubtedly fine drawings. Such plates os 
“The Drawing Room, Bonghton Malherbe, Kent,” 
have more than mere technical virtue, 

There are other portfolios in the Library of less 
interest and merit, such as Richardson's Studies from 
Olt English Mansion’, pubbshed in 1444. In later years 
the purely architectural drawings of Norman Shaw 
and Nesfielt were reproduced by lithography, = 

To return to the book under review, the story of the 
commercial degradation of lithography and ite recent 
revival as an ort closes the critical and historical 

rion. The technical pages at the end are written 

y Mr. Pennell with his usual vivacity and looseness 
of literary style, Hts story of the German printer in 
Berlin, who was 80 perturbed by Mr. Pennell's direc- 
tions and instructions that he finally refused to work 
"while T was about” is good. In happier days one. 
would have liked to have heard the printer's story of 
Mr. Pennell, W. H. Angect, ARLE, [A.1. 
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sl CHRONICLE, 
K.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Seventeenth List. 
Ailled in Action. 


Waten, James Beanann Mutarn (Student, 1014], 


nd Lieut., 2nd Queen's Royal West Surrey ia 


ment, Killed i Inaction in France on 25th 

tember, Aged twenty-three. 
" Liewt. Waloh died.” writes his commanding alficer, * 
paring retdered most excellent and valushle gnheal in 

forward in the attack with his platoon.” Hoe + 
on 8 ballet, at about 3.30 pom, when hilding the met 
pseanaily position reached on 25th Seyler ber by this hattajloni 
in front of and close te Cité St. Elie.” Lint. Walch, wha obi 
tained his commission in May last, was edunatod at Hitetsin 
(mmr School and vt Christ's Hospital, waa artioled to 


Mr. T, E. Pryce [4.), of 10 Gray's Inn Syusre, and afterwands 
worked for him and for Mr. Waltor Millard [4]. In 1912 be 
entered the office of Mesem. H. V. Ashley TF, land F. Winten 
Newman (F,| as sistant, and romained with them until be 
joined the Artista’ Rifles after the outhreak of war. He 
paseel the AT BLA. Intermediate Examination in June 1914. 


Pred on Service, 

Wairreean, Leste Geonce | Student. 1915], Private. 
Ist/6th Battalion Manchester Regiment, Terri- 
tormals. Taken ill near Gallipoli, and died of 
dysentery on llth September on. his way home, 
Aged twenty-three. 

Mr. Whithread waa articied to Mr. Byiiney Mose [4.), and 
wtayed with him ufterwandsas assant. Sineo then he has been 


ainiant to Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, of cl * Avery 
able man and ehownd groat Promise, writes Mr. Minas : 


Wounded, 
Baiuy, Basn, Enoax [#.]. Major, 7th Battalion Sher- 
wood Foresters. Wounded in France, and now 


in hospital in London. Progressing fay ora bly, 
but his unfortunately lost his right hanel, 


Newly enlisted in H.M. Forces. 
The following is the Seventeenth List af Members, 
Licentiates, and Students who have enlisted in the 
Army or Navy for the period of the War, the total bo 


date being 45 F noe, O30 Associates, 174 Licentiates, 
and 216 Students :— 





* after 












Barrow, §. E.: Lieut., 3s Bn King’s Own Rope Tam 


Hinnell, Sidney T. ; 20th Bn. The Welsh Regt, 
Papworth, A. Wyntt: Artiste’ Rifles, 

Peerless, H.R. : 2nd Liont., 3rd /8th Sherwood Fores 
Pritchard, W.: 2ad Lieut,, Royal Fisld Artillery. 


LacENT LATER, os 
Beattic, 0, Keith: 2nd Lieut, 64th (Highland) Div. Tritn, hy 
ABC. 7 


Boloter, Alan L. + Jed 2nd Div. London, BLE. 

Edwards, J, P.: 26th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. ae. 
Harhron, Dudley : 2nd Lient., Sni/Sth Durham Light f lautry. 

Peake, Frank: 3ed Bo. ALAC ft 

Richley, Norman : 2nil Lieut., 22nd Northumborland Fusiliers. 

Rodeck, P. ; ty dant ga Sanitary Coy., RAB (TT) 7 el 

Sewell, BR, V.T.: Oni 1. = 

Strang, FD. : Sienal Cogs SOR Abead Diveeene Repos 

STUDENTS. 

Bowes, Trevor 8: 2nd Grd Rene Bent 

Gaskell, BR. R.; 2nil Lieut. 1B. 

Skinner, T. A 2nd Liowt., 3rd: Glourester 

Weston, Kingsley V.: 2 Lieut, 4th Bn, West + Yorke Regt. 


Honours, Promotions, App 


Tris annonce! in a Supplement to the nde le thet: 
the Ring has heen gravional plemend to confer th dhhtary 
Crea on Lieut. William Harold Hillyer [ fudend), 3rd London 
Field pauiet lenin T.F. (attd. 17 1et Mining: Co.}, For eon 
apivucus g antry and devotion to duty in- mining openitions 
at * Hill 60" pa fn hetween 2nd and 27th Ap 








Oe 
og 






















The task of com beting ame oe of ou mien wa 
af great difficulty and strain, Licat. ” . 
WALK 


long hours at the end of a 

3 let by 2 feet 3 inches in size, efi a 
countermining clade by. His pluck 
markable, ancl resulted! in the eneceaafal 
and consequent capture of the hill," Liat 
woman a Feetubert on the 12th Ma nontanesd om 
Jobin Fireneh's iepatch of the Slut minut auc 
pages servicer in the field, and has fact ia rma 

‘a 






RUT. Saginiadte sic Wa. Evntny fA. |, of the 4th Steer i 
ogee recovered ra lai ges Galli- ~~ 


fad iat 

sine ae rere promotion ¢ ee 

eck from the Sh | aes cy ah ae ee 
an A Sgegtensl woe? in Flee a) 


sealing k ied rerorery, hs wounds being alot by penled 

P. G. Mavis natty ie formerly Comp Sennmn 
Major of the HLA. heen given is en 
post of Camp Coinlenbend 

Ain. HAS. Janonse §.4.], late af the let Battalion London 
Seottinh, haw buen gnevtted 2nd Liewt., ee London Fal 
Company, RE. 

Mn J. W. Grwocn —— [Site 
father Mr. W. B. Wileon (F 
member af the Londen Scotti bial foot aeeateat Ce 
mission a8 2nd Lieutenant in “the Mechanical Traneport | 
«ran of the Army Service Corpa 


Capt. Dougias Carmichael ; Capt. Sernard Holloway. 
The sympathies of ceolitiaide will out to 

Carmichael, aed errata London oe 

death of hit 
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at Leva Behool and Jirsus College, Cam 
of the University with honours. He nite 
father's business at Trinity Road, Wa fendie'y L th 
bmke out. He shiniaat a a commision as 

in September of last yeur, was promoted F 


of the youngest of his rank in the mes Store it + 





THE RECORD OF HONOUR 


the follmsing month, and Captain in March fast, bei ing placed 
officer, Colonel W. Villiers Stuart, ina better to Mr. Carmiohnel 
fought thet day (be enya) site inate teen Thane oe 
cugnt tlt (fe save) with infinite eov Thy 

words, and no one eles could have any, to ox is ean: 





‘nificent bravery. IT shall hover see a eclctier like bien aeaierl 


it is quite Lam poorsi tiles that anyone ao fearless could ever be 






‘when masses of Germans came againat him, by hia wonderful 
wrhonaliby hin men, ow reduced to @ handful, in 
hed wpirtte and lod them again and again to the attack. 
hey say it waa wlorious- to pee him throw himeelf on the 
(packed masses of German and almoat alone foree them back. 
rallied the men over and over again, and they stuck; till the 
ond. He was wounded early in the day, about 5 a.m., but, post 
Hike him. made nothing of it, He war killed instantanrcual 
by # bullet in the forvhead ax he was once more loading a hoinb 
charge. | asked for a 0.8.0. for Douglas before, oe T hoped 
overy day it would come for him, Now | have asked for the 
V.C. for you, for he would have earned it ten times had he 
lived. Lt ia heartrondingly aad that he had to eo. Mr, 
Carmichar) has ilsn sone ree fi letter from Sergeant W. Walker, 
Machine Gun Section, who writer: “ Captain Carmichael wus 
in command of the attack on the morning of the 25th, and 
right well did he lead ws until be was hit in the leg Then we 
hed forward alone, as he mfused to have BY aseintance ; 
mnt just after {saw him hopping on one leg towards the next 
ine of German tronches under 4 murderous fire. We took 
three fines in all, but hed to retire owing to lack of bombe and 
feinforements. Your son wae wtill in command, au Laariburtisl yr 
front fine, be rallied the small handful of men left and told us 
to hold tt at all costs, whieh we did apRinet tineses of Cornmm 
titi! wlinoet every man was either killed or wounded. Your 
eon was killed with a mochine gun, and | was twies wounded 
ot the came time. It was inetantancona, and his last words 
wort, © For God's sake, boys, hold them buck.” Hie earned the 
V.0. fifty times over.” 

Members will als ito learn that «similar bereavement 
hae befailen anotiverr will-koowe Lenton builder, Air. Houry 
Holloway, of the firm of Mozars, Holloway Brothers, whine 
joon, Captain Bernard Honey Holloway, of the Royal Sussex 
 Kegiment, was killed in the same sotion, Captain Hglloway, 
Who was twenty-seven years of age, was alag educated at 
Leys School and Jesus College, Cambridge. 


The Architects’ ‘Roll of Honour.” 

The Architect, in its issue of the 8th Ovtober, 
published the first instalment of the “ Roll of Hon- 
our, of the names of architects, architects’ assistants. 
teachers, and students who have joined His Majesty's 
Forces for the period of the War, together with the 
units to which they are-attached. The list-is based 
on that prepared at the BLLB.A.: it runs well into 
1,700 names, and fresh names are being added every 
day. The name are printed in a good clear letter, 
™m alphabetical order, one tine at least being devoted 
to each name, and the “ Roll” is distinguished from 
the reat of the issue by an ornamental border set 
round each page, This first batch of names makes 
four pages and carries the list down to ‘' Haslam, J.” 
The “ Roll will be continued in auecessive jasies of 
the Architect until completed. 


A memorandum issued by the promotera of the 
newly-formed Civie Arte Association wives the follow- 











ing description of the aims and objects-of the move 
Ment :— 

* At the prewmnt time, when the Empire is organising all 
ite resources, nat only to mest the Present omergencios, but 
also to grapple with the serious questions which will arise: 
after the war, it is felt that not only the material power 
of the nation, but it» moral power must be concentrated 
in order to attain the end in view: and it may not un- 
reasonably be urged that in this great effort the arte ates 
should have their place, for artiste feel that the passion 
and sincerity which they put into the work of their hands 
cin be fruitful, even in war-time. There is no doubt 
that there will be « peneral desire to it op permanent 
memorials commemorating the spirit af self-siorition shown - 
by those who have engaged inthe war, ‘Towns and vile 
lages will be anxions to commemorate those who here 
gone from them; Universities and Schouls-will desiré ta 
pay homage to their sons; private individuals will wish, 
to record the devotion of their kinamen: and business 
firme will desire to honour those who have given up their 
callings to serve their country, Such metworials ahould bees 
excellent both in design and workmanship, and some should 
be within the reach of those who have bat aml! mewn. 
It ie feared that unless thought is directed to the artistic 
importance of such a movement, many memorial will be 
unworthy ane trivial in charanter. 

“An Association has been formed whose first business 
will be to offer prizes for snitable designs and to hold an 
Exhibition. Comunittess will be appointed to advine 
these who wish to pot up memorials and to bring thew. 
into touch with suitable craftamen. ‘The Association is 
further considering a scheme for expressing avin pithy 
with our Allies by gifta which might take the form of 
works by British eraftamen, suitable for presentation to 
ecclesiastical or civil authorities in the ruined dintriota: 
Support t invited which may take the form of donations 
towards the general fund, or specifically far partieular ob. 
jects of the Association, or of an annual subscription of 54." 

Among those who have already protmised their oo- 
operation and support are Sir Edward Poyuter, PRA, 
K.CV.0. [Hon F.), Sir Aston Webb, K.CLV.0., (LR, 
R.A, [F.], Sir Wim, Goscombe John, R.A. (Hom. .), Prank 
Dicksee, R.A. | Hon. 4,), Sir F. Kenvon, KLC.B., Court 
G_N, Plunkett (on. 4.), Professor W, BR. Lethaby [¥}, 
Halsey Ricardo [F.), Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinek, 
M.P., Viscount Cobham, Sir Guy F. Laking, Bart, 
and a large nomber of other influential people, All 
communications: should be addressed to the Seeretiury, 

26 Prince's 






ma eet | 


oo The Hon. Rachel Kay-Shuttleworth, 


Gardena, &.W., and cheques should be made payable 


to the Hon: Treasurer of the Civic Arte Association, 


The October number of the Journal of the Low chores 
Society states that the efforts made by the Rociety to. 
reserve. Wren’s-oburch of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
have been so far successful that, in the event of the 
suggested road from Newyate Street to Liverpool. 
Street being found necessary and practicable, it will he 
possible to form the road without materially interfer: 
Ing With either the use or the appearance of the church: 
The new building about to be erected on the site of the 
old Poat Office is to be placed farther north than was 
originally intended, thus loaving # apace between it 
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and the eee in Cheapside. The result of this 
will be that the view of tho church apire from 
Newgate Street will be preserved, and the need for the 
destruction of the church avoided, if at any time the 
new road becomes necessary, [tis iiteresting to note 
also that the Corporation of the City af London have 
reconsidered the question of the tradtic requirements at 
this busy corner, and that St. Martin's-le-Grand is to 
by widened to 80 feet in liew of TO feet as originally 
proposed, and that the western end of Cheapside is to 

widened to 06 feet This is muainty due toe the in- 
creased traffic which it is anticipated will result frony 


the construction of the a es St. Paul's Bridge, 
should it ever be built. he prime mover in this 
meter has been Mr. Arthur Crow (Fj. and the 
Covincil of the London Society have passed w epecial 
vote of thanks to him for the time and enervy he has 
devoted to the subject, | | 

The Society propose to vive two lectures—one in 
November, by Sir Laurenoetiomme| Mond. |on “Oe ni 
air Cafés and Places of Amusement ” ; and another, 
probably in January, by Mr, Arthur Crow on ** The 

ort of London Improvements.” The lectures will 
be given at 5 o'clock to enable those membors who 
live out of London to xeb away early. It is hoped 
these leetures will be stificiently well imc to en- 
courage the Committee to arrinie forther neetines. 

The Society promimt the publication af a setise of 
plans of Histone London showing the various stages 
af ite development from Roman times to the present 
day. The plans, whieh have been Prepared under the 
direction of Mr. W. BR. Duvidge (4.], constitute a 
most valnable record of the past. and many theefy) 
lessons are to he learnt from ¢ emi. 


The Christmas-in-War-Time Sale. 

The Professional Classes War Relief Council are 
organising HY Christinas-in- Wartime Saale, t Die proceeds 
of whieh are to he applied for the relief of mem iers 
' of the professional classes who have heen hit by the 
War, The need for relief js very urvent, for the 
present condition of previously well-to-do professional 
is is it) many cases truly pitiful. It is the more 
fortunate members of the professional classes wham 
the Council are relying wpon tes help thetr suffering 
brethren, Without sotually giving money, there are 
faw but could give u title of their time and skill to 
making some article that they know they com make. 
which could be sold for the benefit of those in want, 
The Professional Classes War Relief Council ask for 
10,000 gifts which they could sell at fw. each in aitl of 
the Fund. The “ Gifts Secretary will supply to 
those willing to help lista of articles Siggested ma wnit- 
able forthe Sale. They include knitted poods, needle. 
work, handicrafts (jewellery, leather. cretonne, and 
hasket work), games, toys, and wood-wark (to include 
wood-carving, poker-work, &e.), cooking, and eweety 
of all kinds. Prizes will he given for the best-made 
articles in the various classes. The 


prizes will he 
selected by the winners from the 


™ Exhihition af 








bition held daily at 13 and 14 Prince's Gute, 8,W., and 
made up of the works of artists and craftsmen who 
are suffering through the War. Anyons whose time 
m too fully occupied to take un active share in tle 
work in earnestly requested to send Bs. with which to 
purchase a grit to he sold in his tame, The following, 
are some of the forms of relief given by the Couneil —— 

Faucntion — thom. Fe enahie phileten to ba Meet as erties ne 
ach tensed! opecial arrangement ae to foe wi nal 
schold) eo that thet education ja not interrmpteal or nogleetod, 

Longe anette a 
heir yriinger aleters wh A anh in) ie et perl. 
in Démestio FE Secewtarial Work, 


ete. Also to enable mile students to continue theer profes. 





sioual traininer ) | 

ity lid.—By imaintaining « Nursing Home 
Prince's Gate, and in rendering ie Feds, r ow, 
for theme trabsle tr feaave. | . 

Temporary Kevploayayemt,-— For those who will be alle ta 
return to them nornial work at the eod of the war, | atl 
anes the employment is mubesivtived ty the Counc Ag . 
one a Wartime. — Special exhibitions are held ater 

al works of art Orders ane Obtained, other empl ovinent i 
found for artixts, and olten-paid for by the Council,” se 

Meuse iw Wartini.—Conoorts are arrange! in eampe and 
hospitely, in order both to-cheet the solders and give cin ploy 
tient to the musi¢ians Fees aro paid hy the Connell, 

All information about the Sale may te had from 
___ rhe Gitte Sectetary, Profeasional Clases War Relief 
Fund, 13 and 14 Prinse’s Gate, 3.We" Ttivi: ‘tounit 
Hint the Gifts Secretary be informed early of the ind. 
of gifts it is intended to send, and money subseriptions 
should he sent at the earliest possible date. 


The Building Acts Committee at the London 
Vonnty Council reported at the Crneil meeting lnat 
Thesday that they have consented, under section 142 
of the London Building Act, 181M, to the appartment 
of deputy District Surveyors in twenty cian, fp 








veyors they have appointed Mr. AG. Morro [af], 
District Surveyor for Streatham Hawt, to be interim 
Distriet Survevor for Streatham West: Mr. W. R. 
Davidye [4.), District Surveyor for the district of 
Lewisham, to be interim District Surveyor for the 
distriet of Woolwieh: Mr. H. 'T. Bromley [4,], Dis- 
trint Surveyor for Whitechapel, to be interim D striot 
Surveyor for Bethnal Green West; and Mr, E, Ww. 


Knight, District Surveyor for Bromley, to be interim 


Lnatrict Surveyor for Poplar All Saints. Kuch of the: 
appeintments dates from Ist October 1915, anid will 
continue ilarmg the pleasure of the Conneil, The. 
Committee state that they have adopted the course: 
of a yporn tiny existin District Surveyors ATU OTAPLy 

to these positions as they thought it unwise to recom- 





mend the Couneil to sppaint any new District Sure 


veyors ditring the War. 
L.C.C. Regulations as to Reinforced Concrete. 
The L.0.0, Building Acts Committee report that. 
the Loca! Government Board has allowed the Regula- 
tions made by the Council on fith July 1915, under 


. Ty, 
order to fill temporary vacancies for District Sp 











L.C.0. REGULATIONS AS TO REINFORCED CONCRETE 


section 23 of the London County Oounedl (General 
Powers) Act, 1009, with respect to the construction of 
buildings wholly or partly of reinforeed concrete and 
with respect to the nse and composition of reinforced 
concrete in such construction, The Board has fixed 
Net Jannary 19)6n8 the date upon which the Regula- 
tions shill come into operation, | 
National Competition, Examinations in Art, &c., 1916. 
The Bourd of Education have issued a circular from 
Whitehall stating that in view of the Urgent need for 
tutional economy and other circumstances arising out 
of the War, the following changes will be made in their 
arrangementa for the National Competition, Examina- 
fiona im Art, and Awards in Art, 1916 — 
TL. The Board will wot hold « National Competition in 19M. 
2. The Board hope to be able to hold the Exariy tinna in 
Art as usual, and have iscurst Regulations for 1/916 aceanlingly, 
They desire, however, to give notice that it may prove neecs. 
sary at olater date to auepend the Examinations. bathat evens 
esc Aig etdeavour to give aa long notice of the changu na 
ae The Interim Regulations for Schelarshipe, Exhibition, 
‘Froe Studentahips, and other Awards in Art spplicable to the 
yee 1914 are provisionally continged in foroe subject. jo the 
following tondbflewtione : (a) The Royal Exhilstions, National 
Seholarships, Free Studentahips and Local Scholamhipa to be 
wilubgs itt pita note teal to Aap skeet ei 
stated in paragraph | w Regulations. (4) The Bourd may 
find it necetaury to restrict the paraber of new Leal Eixhibe- 
Hons in Art to a aided under the provisiohs of Chapter [1. of 
the Remilationa, (ce) The awani of Prinowsr of Wales’ Scholar- 
shipy may be suspended for 1916, or. if continued, will be made 
ttt mondithons to be announced Later. (4) The Board will ino 
hold Short Coumes of Tnetroction in Art at the Royal College cf 
Artin 1316, {¢) The Grants in aid of visite to Museums anil 
Centres of Art Ingtruction will be suepetied rtil further 


4, The Board desiry to take thie opportunity of giving nitiee 
that af some future date after the conclusion of the War they 
propose ty hald one firther Special Examination for the leelit 

f cantticlates whe had! almost completed the requirements for 
the Art Class ‘Teacher's Certitinate and the Art Mastig’s Corti 
cate when the oli) Regulations expired. Provision. will be 
in. 1914 ineubjects nopeeeary to com tean Art Clase Teseher’ 
Certificate or an Art Master's ( ‘Tifirate, a4 tho cosy may “ily 
but failed in one or more of thane subject; (6) persone whe, 
having the Art Claw Towcher's Certifleate, were examined in 
1914 in Drawing from the Life or Drawing from thi Antique 
and have obinine!, theo or side cers ) Of leust a Record Clues 
tru eeaths ef thine saa bajare-te, t detailed atrangements will be 
annwunerd in doe course, and at least three monthe’ Hotiee will 
“he given of the Special Examination, 

Among the seties of Chadwick Public Lectures in 
course of delivery this autumn are a Paper by Mr, A. 
Saxon Snell (F.| on “ Eniergency Military Hospital 
Vonstroction,” to be-read at the RIB.A. Galleries, 9 
Conduit Street, on the 10th November at 8.15 p.m, ; 
ond 6 Paper hy Mr. W. EK, Riley [F,| ontitled “ Some 
Conclusions on Honsiny our Workers," to be read at 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, “) Buckingham Palace 
Road, 8.W., on the 17th November at 8 15 p.m. Mr. 
John Slater | F.|, Chadwick Trustee, will preside at the 
former 1 ee a amd Sir William J. Collins, K.C-V.0.. 
Chatrman of the Cladwiek Trustees, at the latter. 
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University of London School of Architecture. — 

The Car ms’ Company Evening Design Cluss 
meta on Mondays and Wednesdays at 645 during 
the first and second Terms (October to March). The 
first meeting was held on Wednesday, October 6th. 

Students can take up either: (L.) Special subjects: 
set at the beginning of each Term which include both 
practical and academic problems. The subjects to be 
set.in October are: (a) A Hostel for Women in Lon- 
don, (4) A Tea Pavilion, courtyard and landing 
staged on un island in the Upper Thames. The aub- 
jects to be set in Januury will be announced later. Or 
(1) The subjects set by the R.IB.A. aa Testimonies 
of Study for their Final Examination, particulars pf 
which are published in the B:LBA. Joumwii, 
Students are required to finish 





ther designs, but 


‘these need not be submitted until the end of the 


Collewe Session, about 80th June. Prizes are 
awarded atthe ond ofthe Session. The elass is under 
the direction of Professor F. M. Simpson [F'. |, 

A Travelling Studentship of £25, instinuted bey the 
Carpenters’ Cumpany, will-be awarded at the end of 
the Session to the beat Student possessing sufficient 
merit in either the Day or Evening Classes, Studenta 
of the Design Class, by permission of the Carpenters’ 
Company, can attend the practical demonstrations 
at the Trades’ Technical School, Great Titchfold 
Street, without further payment, These classes are 
held on two evenings a week during the Winter and 
Spring Terms. Students can obtain permission to use 
books from the Technical Library af the Carpenters’ 
Company and the Departmental Library of the School 
of Architecture. The Design Class (Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson, Instructor) is held ander # grant from and 
at the expense of the Carpenters’ Company, and is 
consequently open to the Students at low fees, 

For further particulars and for information regurid- 
tng the Day Courses application should be made to 
Walter W. Seton, MA. T -Litt.. Secretary, University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 


Urofessor F. M. Simpson [F.| will deliver a public 
lecture at University College on “ Santa Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, and the Mosques of Constantinople anid 
Brosa,” at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, 24th October. 
Admission to the lecture will he free by tinket, to be 
obtained from the Secretary of University College on 


application, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have been in 
communication with the authorities charged with the 
oversight of public buildings, and all passble precan- 
tions have been tuken to subdue the lighting both 
inside and outside the Museum buildi Special 
steps have been taken to safeguard the treasures of the 
Museum. The Elgin Room, for instance. has been 
closed to the public, the pedimental sculptures of the 
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Parthe fon having been removed to a strong-room 

pecially constructed in the basement, and the Par- 

thenon Frieze, which is elaborately fixed to ey walls, 

is protected by sandbags and an anti-combustion 

material, The Portland Vase, the Rosetta Stone, and 

any other of the more precious contents of the Museum 
have also been removed to the basement, 
Victoria. and Albert Museum. 

The collection of bronzes by M. Auguste Rodin, pre- 
sented by the sculptor to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, have been returned from Edinburgh, where 
they were exhibited on loan by the Royal Scottish 
Academy during the summer, ond replaced in the 
West Hall of the Museum, where they are now on view, 


All concerned in the organisation of the Artiste? 
War Relief Exhibition, held at 4 Conduit Street under 
the auspices of the Imperial Arts Leazue and the 
R.LB.A., are to be congratulated upon the result, 
The accounts are not vet closed, but it is understood 
that at least £500 has been realised, and this will be 
4 very welcome addition to the funds. Architents 
and their brother artists, the painters, black-and- 
white artists and wculptors, have proved that a har- 
mony of intention in agreeing to a joint exhibition can 
he easily maintained and developed, and it ia gratify. 
ing to find that this cordial no0d-tellowship ls Appre- 
ciated hy the publie, which has been induced to invest 
#0 substantial a sum in their work, It is a curious 
fact that the sales on behulf of the Imperial Arts 
League amount to about the same sum as that realised 
for the R.LB.A. sales. Though the Exhibition was 
closed on the 2nd October and the sold pictures have 
heen delivered to their new owners, an intercating 
remnant is left, and these have been hung in the long 
corridor gallery at No. 9 Conduit Street, where they 
may still be viewed by the picture-loving or picture- 
buying public on presentation of a visiting-card at 
the office of the RBA. | 

Ata recent meeting of the Council of the Imperial 
Arts League it was proposed by Mr. David Murray, 
R.A., and seconded by Mr. (. F. A, Voysey, “ That 
a hearty vote of thanks be given to the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for the kind loan of their galleries to exhibit pictures 
acquired by the Imperial Arta League War Emer- 
gency Committee in aid of ther Fund.” 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 

The Conneil give notice that the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of candidates for Registration aa Prohationers 
will be held probably for the last time next month. 
The Regulations which will come into force after its 
dikeontinuance will be published as soon as possible, 





OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS [16 Oci, 1918 


John Tavenor Perry, who died on the 23nd September _ 





at the age of seventy-five, waa for orty years a member 


of the Institute, having been elected Associate in 1864 
and Fellow in 1896. He gave up his membership on retiring 
from prnotice some twelve yoors ago, Born at Chelaey 
in 1812, he was articlad to the late Professor Hayter 
Lewis in 1859, and attended the Royal Academy School: 
He was awarded the Institute Silver Medal far drawings 
in 1864, and waa ihe first to- hold the Pugin ‘Travelling 
Studentship on its inception in 1885. Ho started practioe 


at 9, John Street, Adelphi, in 1864, and was afterwards 


asocitted in partnership with his fellow-pupi Frederick 
Henry Reed (Fj). Among buildings desi and erected 
by tim are the schools and Vestry of tho Chapel Royal 
Savoy; the Alhambra Theatre. Leicester Square; the Hétel 
Cecil, Strand, and the Hétel Métropole, Swansea : Union 
Assurance Office, Wilhelmatrase, Berlin ? the Lady Altar, 
. Dover: Ken- 


sington Court Mansions; Schoolhouse, Rochester, for the 
Dean and Chapter, and the reetorstion af the Refectory, St. 
Martin's Priory, Dover, Mr. Tavenor Perry had travelled 
a good deal in his time, and wae indefatigable with his 
pencil, Possessed of a polished intellect a well-stored 
mind, his labours in the fiekt of architectural literature 
bear witness to the high quality and vernatility of his 
powers His published work includes “ Chronology. of 
Medi#val and Renaissance Architecture " (John Murray), 
“St. Martin's Priory, Dover” (Parker), “ Antiquities of 
Dorham " (Parker) * Bletchingly: uw Disenfranohis 

” Dinanderis ; Mediwral Art Work in Copper, Brasa, and 
Bronze ” (George Allen), and a large number of ceaye ard 





afticles in the Burlington Magazine, the Englieh IMustrated 


Magazine, the Antiquary, Religuary, Reliquary and IMhws- 
trated Archrologiat, and the Loudon architectural journals. 
Hie was the first editor (with Mr. E. J. Tarver) of the 4. A. 
Sketch Book, and in later years was the editor af “Old 
Middiesex,’* contributing himself the chapters on the 
County of Middlesex, the Stary af Chelsea, and the Pilgrim: 
age of the Brent. He was author of the Papers on the 
Royul Residences in Surrey in Dr. Cox's “ Memorials of Old 
Surrey,” and of variour Papers for Memorials of Hil 
London," + Memorials of Old Sussex,"’ * Memorials of Old 
Kent.” aod “ Memorials of Old Durham. He served for 
some time on the R.LB.A. Literature ominitter, 
Jorkxat, including “ Medieval Antiquities, Durham “ 
[Trasssctions, 1865-66], “ The Modi«val Brickwork of 
Pomerania “ | Traxsacrroxs, 1873-74], “ Mediaeval Archi: 
tecture In Sweden" | Thassacrions, 1890-91). “ The In- 
flunnee of the Hanseatic League on the Architecture of 
Northern Europe " {Jounsan, 1893-94], “ Damme, a City 
of the Netheriands ” [ih,], “Some Resent [acy tat 
Nem” (Jowrwat, 1895-96, “ The Medimval Campanili of 
Rome” [Jovunwat, 1896-97), and minor contributions. 
He had « wonderful faculty for the delineation of archi- 





tecture, and though he must have turned out hundreds of 


drawings in his time, there exist none but ase traved with: 
the greatest pains andeare, He was a strenuous worker at 
all times; oa an architect it was his invariable praction 
towrite out his own specifications, todraw all full-sizedetuils, 
and to make the pen-and-ink sketches with his own hand. 
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Convent Chapel, Bruges; North Wing of - 
: non; Castlemount, 


(Batafurd), ~ Plaxtole” (Batsford), 
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